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A  UNIVEESITY  SETTLEMENT  IN  WHITE- 

CHAPEL. 


Hajppily  there  is  no  need  to  rouse  public  feeling  as  to  the  way 
in  which  the  poor — ^that  is,  the  majority  of  Englishmen — live. 
Unnoticed  influences  have  brooded  like  spirits  over  the  chaos 
of  politics  and  trade,  and  directed  the  thought  of  men  to  one  end. 
That  thought  may  for  a  brief  space  be  again  hidden  in  the  dust 
of  old  controversies^  but  it  seems  as  if  now  for  all  time  the  abiding 
interest  of  men  was  fixed  in  social  conditions. 

School  boys  write  from  school  of  the  plans  by  which  they  hope 
to  spread  happiness  and  knowledge.  Popular  writers  lay  the 
scene  of  their  tales  in  poor  quarters.  Statesmen  bid  for  attention 
by  references  to  bad  houses  and  low  wages.  Workmen,  all  over 
the  world,  are  asking  if  radicals  should  not  be  socialists. 

It  is  universally  agreed  that  there  must  be  something  wrong 
if,  with  increasing  wealth,  there  remains  a  residuum  of  starved 
«nd  brutal  people,  and  if  with  new  powers  of  enjoying  new 
discoveries,  the  majority  of  Englishmen  are  left  to  toil  and 
spin  without  joy  in  their  work  or  hope  in  its  finish.  Social 
conditions  have  become  the  first  object  of  I'eform. 

The  time  has  its  dangers,  and  they  who  watch  the  new  move- 
ment are  not  without  fear,  lest  in  hurry  or  in  reaction  the  possible 
good  may  be  lost.  Among  the  most  evident  dangers  which 
attach  themselves  to  those  who  take  up  the  cause  of  social 
reform  are  talk,  isolated  action,  and  officialism.  Talk  there  must 
be ;  but  it  would  be  well  if  they  who  at  meetings  and  over  dinner- 
tables  discuss  the  lives  of  the  poor,  felt  their  words  to  be  pledges  to 
be  redeemed  by  acts.  A  little  more  silence  about  schemes,  a  little 
colore  respect  for  the  sacredness  of  home,  even  when  the  home 
is  without  the  protection  of  front  door  or  servant,  would  be  a 
^mptom  of  the  self-restraint  without  which  there  is  no  progress. 
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As  in  talk,  so  in  the  action  of  individuals  and  of  societies  there  is 
danger.  Good  people,  bent  on  doing  good  in  secret,  go  among 
the  poor,  they  open  clubs,  meetings,  and  missions;  they  visit^  they 
teach,  they  give.  In  the  end  they  feel  themselves  helpless,  they 
learn  how  they  have  been  deceived,  and  how  their  acts  have  come 
in  conflict  with  the  acts  of  others.  Isolated,  their  power  has 
been  wasted,  and  the  result  has  often  been  to  *tum  poverty  into 
pauperism.  In  East  London  the  saddest  experience  is  often  that 
of  the  havoc  wrought  in  the  fine  feelings  of  the  poor  by  the  kind- 
ness of  individuals.  Of  late  years,  conscious  of  their  inability, 
they  have  taken  refuge  in  societies,  and  the  charity  register  grows 
yearly  in  volume.  There  are  societies  to  promote  thrift,  find 
entertainment,  give  means  of  health,  and  teach  all  things  from 
cleanliness  to  Godliness.  Gradually  these  societies  yield  to  the 
pressure  of  officialism.  The  rules  of  the  committee  become  the 
standard  of  conduct,  and  perfection  is  held  to  consist  in  strict 
obedience.  The  ofiicial  has  thus  the  highest  value,  and  the  best 
help  to  be  obtained  firom  the  public  is  the  money  with  which  to 
keep  up  an  adequate  staff  of  officials.  They  who  raised  the 
bitter  cry,  have,  it  seems,  discovered  that  it  can  best  be  hushed 
by  the  establishment  of  missions.  Almost  more  dangerous  than 
talk  are  the  gifts  of  those  who  give  without  knowledge,  and 
the  help  of  societies  who  help  without  touching.  Helpftd  action 
may  be  such  as  to  destroy  gratitude. 

There  must,  however,  be  an  answer  to  the  question,  "  What  can 
I  do  ? "  and  to  those  who  desired  to  find  tUs  better  way,  the 
obvious  suggestion  has  been  made  that  they  should  first  learn  to 
know  the  people  they  would  help.  In  London,  especially,  the 
divisions  between  the  localities  in  which  the  different  classes  live 
make  such  knowledge  far  firom  easy.  The  poor  living  only  with 
the  poor  have  got  their  own  views  of  life ;  they  exchange  ideas 
with  those  who  are  familiar  only  with  one  set  of  facts ;  they  have 
the  same  erroneous  notions  of  the  habits  of  the  rich,  as  the  rich 
have  of  their  habits.  With  a  language  of  their  own,  a  custom 
of  their  own,  and  a  life  of  their  own,  they  have  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  a  nation.  And  it  is  truer  than  ever  to  sav  that 
in  London  there  are  two  nations,  the  rich  and  the  poor.  Of  the 
nation  of  the  poor  it  seems  more  difficult  to  get  knowledge  than 
of  any  foreign  people ;  and  it  appears  to  be  impossible  for  any 
one  to  describe  the  wav  in  which  the  mass  of  the  people  live. 
In  the  books  of  the  ablest  writers  I  have  always  felt  conscious 
of  their  ignorance  of  the  life  of  those  quiet,  serious,  working  folks 
who  are  not  found  in  clubs  nor  music-halls.  Such  people  can 
only  be  known  by  those  who  live  among  them.  The  suggestion, 
therefore,  that  they  who  would  help  should  themselves  learn  to 
know  the  poor,  involved  that  they  should  come  and  live  in  their 
neighbourhood.  In  the  Universities  the  suggestion  was  warmly 
received,  and  it  only  remained  to  make  the  plan  possible.    A 
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house  had  to  bo  found  in  which  members  of.  the  University 
might  live  in  a  poor  neighbourhood^  and  in  which  there  should 
be  rooms  large  enough  to  serve  as  meeting  places  for  all  classes. 

An  Association  was  formed  and  incorporated  under  the  Com- 
panies'  Act   to   hold   lands,  but   not   to  make   profits.     The 
members  of  the  Association  are  represented  by  a  Council,  and 
by  this  Council  a  house  has  been  built  in  Whitechapel  in  close 
neighbourhood  to  large  blocks  of  labourers'  dwellings,  and  yet 
near  to  a  station  on  the  Inner  Circle  Railway.    By  the  help  of 
an  architect,  who  threw  his  sympathies  into  his  plan,  the  house 
has  been  fitted  to  its  purpose.     It  lies  back  from  the  street,  so 
that  there  will  be  quiet  for  residents  who  must  study ;  it  has 
about  it  ample  open  space  for  air  and  for  exercise ;  its  elevation 
is  suggestive  of  care,  and  a  reproach  to  the  buildings  which  the 
taste  of   the  neighbourhood  has  been  brought  to  approve;  it 
contains  fourteen  sets  of  chambers,  which  can  be  let,  with  light 
and  fire  and  service,  at  about  22«.  a  week ;  and  also  seven  single 
rooms,  large  enough  to  act  as  bed  and  sitting-room,  which  can  be 
let  at  a  less  rent.    Besides  these  chambers  there  are  (1)  a  lecture- 
room  for  250  people ;  (2)  a  dining-room  large  enough  to  entertain 
100  people ;  (3)  a  dniwing-room ;  (4)  a  smoKing  or  common  room. 
It  is  proposed  that  the  residents  shall  live  very  much  as  if  they 
were  members  of  a  club ;  they  will  themselves  baUot  for  those 
who  desire  to  fill  vacancies  in  their  number,  and  they  will  elect 
a  house  committee,  which  will  fix  the  tarifi*,  and  arrange  the 
details  of  housekeeping.  .    The  guests,   who  every  .night  will 
occupy  the  reception  rooms,  will  be  friends  asked  by  individual 
residents  whose  friendship  has  been  formed  in  the  course  of  some 
common  study  or  work.    The  guests  will  thus  feel  themselves  to 
.  be  welcomed  by  their  own  Mends,  and  their  entertainment  will 
not  savour  of  patronage.    Entertainment  will  follow  and  not 
precede  friendship.    The  lecture  hall  will  be  used  for  the  classes 
of  the  University  Extension  Society,  of  which  there  are  four  in 
Whitechapel,  with  nearly  400  students.     Out  of  these  students 
reading  parties  in  special  subjects  will  be  gathered  round  any  of 
the  residents  specially  qualified,  and  in  common  study  common 
advantage  will  be  gained.    University  men  will  be  able  to  bring 
illustrations  firom  a  more  real  experience  of  books,  and   the 
Whitechapel  men  theirs  from  a  more  real  experience  of  life. 
The  reading  parties  will,  at  any  rate,  be  the  means  of  bringing 
their  meml^rs  into  a  position  to  form  friendships  to  be  cultivated 
afterwards  in  the  dining,  the  drawing,  and  the  smoking-rooma 
The  lecture  hall  will  also  be  available  for  high-class  concerts,  to 
which  invitations  will  be  issued  by  the  residents  to  those  whom 
by  other  means  they  have  learnt  to  know. 

Thus  far,  it  wUl  be  understood  that  this  settlement  is  simply 
a  elub  of  University  men  in  Whitechapel ;  its  distinction  bemg 
that  ite  members  desire  to  use  their  neighbourhood  as  a  means 
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of  sharing  the  lives  of  their  neighbours.  If  now  practical  people 
ask^  What  will  the  residents  do  ?  it  may  be  answered  that  the 
question  is  one  which  reveals  the  prevailing  ignorance  about  the 
poor.  It  assumes  that  the  poor  are  to  be  visited,  preached  at, 
and  improved.  It  repeats  the  fallacy  which  lies  at  the  root  of 
so  many  efforts  to  do  good,  and  which  has  done  much  to  make 
''  religion "  suspected  in  the  eyes  of  the  working  classes.  If  a 
party  of  men  settle  in  Belgravia,  it  is  known  their  object  is 
to  enter  into  the  society  of  the  neighbourhood,  but  it  is  not 
expected  that  they  will  get  into  that  society  by  the  back-door 
means  of  some  pretended  interest,  nor  demand  entrance  at  the 
front  door  in  the  name  of  their  mission  to  do  good.  They  simply 
take  opportunities  which  offer — a  chance  meeting  about  business, 
the  common  concern  in  the  removal  of  nuisances,  the  committee 
meeting,  the  lecture,  and  by  these  opportunities  form  acquaintances 
who  become  friends.  In  the  same  way  those  who  come  to  live  in 
the  East  End  will  make  use  of  their  opportunities.  As  residents, 
their  interest  will  be  in  the  effective  government  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. They  will  enter  by  right  into  the  administration  of 
relief  and  of  the  sanitary  laws.  They  will  visit  the  schools  and 
playgrounds.  They  will  associate  themselves  with  the  individuals 
who  feel  isolated,  and  put  new  life  into  the  stiffened  organisation 
of  societies.  Their  daily  life  wiU,  within  a  few  weeks,  bring  them 
into  relation  with  relieving  officers,  sanitary  officers,  and  teachers. 
They  will,  through  them,  form  acquaintances  with  the  poor,  who 
have  become  poor  for  want  of  a  friend;  with  the  sick,  who  are 
weak  because  of  the  badly  administered  law;  and  with  the 
children,  to  whom  education  is  a  dull  process.  These  acquaintances 
they  will  follow  up  in  the  most  natural  way  by  taking  and  by 
giving  service.  They  will  associate  themselves  in  the  manage- 
ment of  friendly  societies  and  clubs ;  they  will  give  the  children 
pleasure  and  lend  the  teachers  books.  Acquaintance  will  ripen 
into  friendship,  and  this  increase  of  friendship  is  the  best  work. 
In  fact,  properly  regarded  friendship  is  the  end  at  which  societies 
and  missions  aim.  The  best  work  any  society  can  accomplish  is 
to  increase  friendship.  Vain  will  it  be  to  get  good  houses,  clean 
streets^  and  universal  comfort,  if  at  the  same  time  men  do  not  find 
delight  in  service.  It  would  be  safe  indeed  to  go  a  step  further, 
and  add,  vain  is  the  gospel  which  makes  a  man  anxious  to  save 
his  own  soul,  if  at  the  same  time  he  is  not  made  more  anxious  to 
give  his  soul  to  save  his  friends. 

The  increased  of  friendship  would  fill  up  this  gulf  of  suspicion 
which  divides  classes,  would  widen  joys  by  making  common 
what  is  best  in  each  man,  and  would  give  a  fresh  meaning  to  the 
gospel  and  love  of  God.  The  increase  of  friendship  is  thus  the 
best  work ;  and  this  a  University  settlement  may  be  trusted  to 
perform.  Practically,  through  the  friendship  which  each  resident 
forms  his  own  power  will  go  forth.     The  measure  of  his  doing. 
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will  be  the  measure  oF  his  being.  Method,  providence,  habits  of 
accuracy  and  generosity,  chivaSy  and  purity,  pass  from  man  to 
man  through  the  avenues  of  friendship.  If  to  any  resident  be  given 
the  knowledge  of  God,  this,  too,  will  better  pass  to  those  he  meets 
as  friends,  than  would  be  possible  from  pulpit  or  platform. 

In  the  truest  sense  this  settlement,  this  club  of  iJniversity  men 
in  Whitechapel,  will  have  a  religious  object.  Members  of  a  club 
though  they  appear  to  be,  the  residents  will  be  brothers  of 
common  life  bound  together  for  the  service  of  the  poor,  and  with 
the  hope  that  all  at*  last  may  be  one  in  God.  To  give  unity  to 
the  body  as  well  as  to  afford  means  of  introduction  to  the 
neighbourhood  a  Head  has  been  appointed,  with  whom,  to  some 
degree,  will  rest  the  admission  of  residents,  and  who,  living 
permanently  in  Whitechapel,  will  hold  the  links  of  tradition 
between  successive  bodies  of  residents. 

The  promoters  of  the  University  settlement  have  no  exalted 
notion  of  the  results  to  follow  their  effort.  They  look-  neither 
to  abolish  pauperism  nor  sin.  They  deprecate  even  the  notice 
and  the  praise  which  have  been  given.  They  simply  ask  that 
University  men  be  allowed  to  live  their  natural  life,  to  go  to  their 
pursuit  in  business  or  professions  from  an  East  End,  as  well  as 
from  a  West  End  house,  and  to  form  friends  equally  among  the 
poor  as  among  the  rich.  They  believe  that  if  few  results  be  seen 
the  knowledge  gained  will  be  invaluable.  The  poor  will  under- 
stand the  life  of  the  rich  to  be  also  a  life  of  work,  and  the  joys 
of  refinement  to  be  real  joys.  The  rich  will  understand  that  the 
poor  are  brothers,  and  cannot  live  on  bread  alone,— on  improved 
dwellings  and  sufficient  food;  rich  and  poor,  if  they  be  two 
nations,  are  yet  one  people,  and  equally  need  for  their  life  every 
word  which  proceedeth  from  the  mouth  of  Gk)d — the  word  which 
in  this  century  has  come  through  science,  knowledge,  and 
discoveiy. 

SAKXTEL  A.  BABNETT. 


SIGNOE   CUEIAZIO, 

A  MUSICAL  MEDLEY, 


Nonsense  !  I  said  to  myself,  it  surely  could  never  have  been  that 
preposterous  Curiatius  of  Cimaroza's  Orazi, — that  most  dapper, 
finical,  bergamot-scented,  bair-powdered,  minuet-tripping,  musical 
demi-god  of  the  year   '96,  the   embodiment — nay,  rather  the 
apotheosis— of  everything  that  is  rococo  in  music;  no,  surely  not. 
I  had  been  seeking   to  sum  up  for   myself  my  idea^   about 
Wagner's  theories  and  practice,  no  easy  matter  in  itself;  and 
now  the  confusion,  almost  inevitable,  in  every  attempt  to  reason 
out  musical  hows  and  wherefores,  must  be  quite  gratuitously 
increased  by  the  question.  Why  on  earth  there  had  suddenly  come 
into  my  thoughts  so  irrelevant  a  creature  as  Signer  Curjazio  ? 
if,  indeed,  Signer  Curiazio  it  really  had  been.     This  is  how  it  had 
come  about     Meditating  upon  Wagner,  I  had  naturally  enough 
tried   to  conjure  up  that  recent  performance  of  his  Tristram 
and  Tseult, — the  opera,  as  all  know,  in  which  his  theories  have 
been  carried  out  most  completely,  and  with  the  least  possible  of 
those  concessions  to  present  musical  habits  which  have  been  the 
price  of  the  real  popularity  of  some  of  his  other  works.     I  had 
tried  to  remember  exactly  what  that  performance  had  been  like 
— or,  rather,  what  like  had  been  my  impressions  and  feelings,  my 
musical  and  mental  condition — while  it  went  on.     First,  in  my 
efforts  to  remember,  came  back  the  sort  of  general  remarks  which 
I  had  made  to  myself  immediately  after  it  was  all  over ;  then, 
and  with  more  difficulty,  I  was  able  to  realize  once  more,  but 
only  in  interrupted  bits  (like  reading  a  torn-up  letter),  the  way 
in  which  I  had  felt  while  listening  to  that  opera.     Clearest  and 
strongest  came  the  sense  that  I  had  thought  the  whole  per- 
formance most  utterly  and   drearily   undramatic;    that,   oddly 
enough,  this  composer,  who  denies  the  legitimate  existence  of 
music  when^  separate  from  dramatic  action,  had  completely  failed 
to  inspire  me  with  the  very  smca!lest  interest  in  tne  men  and 
women  whose  joys  and  woes  his  music  professed  to  express. 
I  remembered  how   it  had  struck   me  that  all  this   world  of 
Tristram  and  Yseiilt  was  utterly  unreal,  without  real  emotions, 
real  actions — ^nay,  real  actors ;  since  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  these 
heroic  creatures  were  mere  phantoms,  such  as  are  formed  by  the 
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ehifling  mists  and  moonbeams  and  shadows ;  things  which, 
if  you  looked  into  their  face,  would  show  a  blank,  if  you  followed 
them^  would  vanish,  dissolve ;  nay,  rather  like  the  fantastic  forms 
that  seem  to  emerge,  to  rock  on  the  wave-tips,  to  dive  into  the 
wave-hoUows  of  a  moonlit  sea ;  mere  spectre  shapes,  in  reality  the 
mere  fancy  illumined  crests  and  bosoms  of  the  swaying  musical 
waves.  Aiid  then  it  came  back  to  me,  gradually,  the  listening 
to  that  music ;  the  watching  of  that  fluctuating  ocean  of  beautiful 
sound,  whose  little  wavelets,  like  those  of  the  real  ocean,  are 
never  exactly  identical,  and  are  yet  the  same  from  moment  to 
moment ;  monotonous  even  in  the  gusts  of  passion  which  every 
now  and  then  brush  across  it,  creating  only  a  new  kind  of 
vagueness,  a  new  kind  of  monotony ;  it  returned  to  me,  that 
dreary  listening,  until  the  imceasing,  invariable  emotion  of  these 
atrains  becomes  at  last  no  emotion  at  all,  but  a  kind  of  weary 
vacuity ;  until,  as  with  the  sound  of  the  sea  or  of  a  river  weir, 
the  ceaseless  flow  of  this  music  lets  you  perceive,  at  last,  no 
music  at  all.  Now,  whether  it  was  a  repetition  of  what  had 
actually  occurred  (unperceived  and  unremembered  by  myself) 
during  those  real  hours  of  real  listening  to  Wagner's  opera,  or 
whether  the  thing  happened  only  in  this  imaginary  performance 
of  Tristram  in  my  memory,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  certain  it  is,  that 
floating,  as  it  were,  on  this  flood  of  vague  and  wearisome  musical 
impressions,  there  had  come  to  me,  submerged  continually,  and 
continually  returning  to  the  surface  (as  all  manner  of  recollected 
things  do  go  floating  and  knocking  about  in  one's  mind  during 
a  musical  performance,  or  the  recollection  thereof),  an  idea»  an 
impression,  a  sort  of  fragment  of  consciousness. 

I  ought  not  to  call  it  an  idea,  it  was  nothing  of  the  sort ;  it 
was  something  utterly  confused  and  nondescript,  something 
which  was  at  the  same  time  (illogical  things  can  be  expressed 
only  in  illogical  words)  a  sense  of  approval,  and  a  short  phrase 
of  music.  Tliis  vague  I-know-not-what  came  floating  into  my 
consciousness,  disappearing  and  reappearing,  till  at  length  I 
fished  it  out,  and  tried  to  discover  what  manner  of  thing  it 
might  be.  After  a  good  deal  of  wondering,  the  impression, 
thought,  feeling, — call  it  by  what  name  you  will, — proved  itself  to 
consist  in  a  sense  of  deep  sympathy,  and  of  five  notes,  to  which, 
after  a  little  more  scrutiny,  I  found  attached  the  words — "  0  mio 
Cfuriazio!'^ 

Curiazio !  Who  was  Curiazio  ?  and  why  should  that  quite 
uninteresting  phrase  of  old-fashioned  recitative  have  returned  to 
my  memory  just  in  the  midst  of  Wagner^s  opera  ?  Above  all, 
why  should  a  sort  of  consciousness  of  something ,  beloved  and 
sorrowed  for  have  come  then,  and  come  even  now  once  more, 
along  with  it  ?  Curiazio  !  I  said  to  myself;  Curiazio !  The  only 
Curiazio  I  have  any  knowledge  of  is  the  hero  of  Cimaroza's 
opera  of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii,  which  I  read  years  ago,  when 
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I  had  a  great  craze  for  all  manner  of  eighteenth- century  concerns,, 
especially  musical.  And,  in  fact,  this  phrase  which  thus  returned 
to  me,  wholly  detached  from  its  surroundings,  must  be  a  sentence 
of  a  long  recitative  in  which  Horatia,  sister  of  the  Roman 
champions,  bewails  the  death  of  her  lover  Curiatius ;  a  recitative 
which  cannot  be  very  interesting  in  itself,  since  this  phrase 
is  the  only  scrap  of  it  that  I  can  possibly  call  to  mind.  Thus 
much  is  clear,  ^ut  why  on  earth  should  these  five  notes  havd 
haunted  me  during  the  Wagner  performance  ?  Why  of  ^all 
operatic  heroes  and  heroines  that  ever  existed,  should  this 
Curiazio  have  intruded  into  the  company  of  Tristram  and 
Yseult?  In  order  that  you  may  appreciate  to  the  full  the 
unexpectedness,  the  incongruity,  the  grotesqueness  of  this 
meeting  between  the  most  tragic  pair  of  mediaeval  lovers  and 
this  particular  ancient  Roman  of  the  late  eighteenth  century,  it 
is  necessary  that  I  attempt  to  give  you  some  idea  of  Signer 
Curiazio.  The  business  is  a  little  roundabout^  but  its  oddity 
deserves  to  be  satisfactorily  understood. 

One  of  the  most  curious  visions  of  that  Italian  operatic 
world  of  the  eighteenth  century,  of  which  Signer  Curiazio  is 
one  of  the  chief  heroes,  is  afforded  in  a  comedy  entitled  Le 
Convenienza  Teatralia  (the  etiquette  of  the  stage),  by  one 
Antonio  Sagrafi  of  Padua.  Its  subjects  are  the  immediate 
preliminaries  of  the  performance  of  a  bran-new  heroic  opera 
at  the  annual  fair  of  Lodi  in  Lombardy,  somewhere  in  the 
eighties  or  nineties  of  the  last  century ;  and  its  principal 
£Eiult  consists  in  omitting  a  number  of  remarkable  characters  and 
important  transactions  belonging  to  an  earlier  date  in  affairs  ; 
which,  however,  thanks  to  the  writings  of  Goldoni,  of  Marceles, 
of  Gozzi,  and  of  a  great  number  of  other  wits  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  it  will  be  quite  possible  to  reproduce  in  a  sort  of 
imaginary  prologue  to  Sagrafi's  play. 

I^t  us  thereK>re  begin.  An  exceedingly  lean  and  lantern- 
jawed  person,  dressed  in  excessively  ragged  and  snuff-stained 
clothes,  has  by  dint  of  invincible  patience  and  humility  under 
insult,  of  much  flattery  of  lacqueys,  chorus  singers,  tailors' 
apprentices,  and  ladies^  maids,  at  last  made  his  way  to  the  great 
Venetian  manager,  and  induced  him  to  take  him  into  his  services 
as  poet-in-ordinary  to  the  operatic  company  of  Lodi.  This  poet,, 
whom  subsequent  events  may  possibly  identify  with  Antonia 
Sagrafi  in  person,  is  a  man  of  genius  whose  philosophical  theses 
have  been  rejected  by  many  universities,  whose  imitations  of 
French  novels  or  of  the  History  of  the  Cavaliere  Carlo  Gradisson, 
by  Monsieur  Richardson,  have  been  sent  back  by  every  bookseller 
in  the  Merceria  at  Venice ;  whose  birthday  odes  and  sonnets  "  on 
a  favourite  canary,"  on  "  a  little  dog  named  Puff,"  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,. 
have  failed  to  elicit  any  kind  of  munificence  on  the  part  of 
various  noble  Maecenases  and  divine  nymphs ;  but  who  has  now 
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made  up  his  mind  that  his  vocation  is  tragedy — that  is  to  say^ 
opera,  and  that  in  a  few  years  he  will  receive  an  autograph 
letter  from  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  ever  august,  offering  him 
any  number  of  golden  ducats,  besides  houses,  villas,  coaches^ 
liveries,  and  the  rank  of  Aulic  Counsellor,  if  he  will  consent  to 
step  into  the  place  of  Foeta  Cesareo,  unworthily  occupied  ever 
since  the  demise  of  the  immortal  Abate  Metasteusio.  The 
emoluments  offered  by  the  great  Impresario  are  indeed  (as  the 
poet  confides  to  sundry  ragged  and  hungry  mai  of  letters  at  the 
coffee-house,  where,  saving  firing  and  lights,  he  spends  his  days 
and  nights,  living  on  sugar  and  water)  not  what  a  poet  of  his 
standing  might  have  insisted  upon;  but  then,  as  everybody 
knows,  glory,  not  base  lucre,  is  the  true  remuneration  of  genius. 
Meanwhile  arrives  at  last  the  longed-for  day,  when  the  poet  is  to 
read  his  master-piece  to  the  principal  performers  and  to  a  small 
number  of  distinguished  patrons  of  poetry  and  song  at  the  house 
of  the  most  illustrious  Count  Somaroni,  a  great  local  Maecenas 
who  has  been  induced  to  buy  a  quarter  of  the  shares  in  the 
theatre  on  the  arrangement  that  his  name  is  to  figure  on  all  the 
playbills,  and  on  all  the  sonnets  which  are  being  printed  to  be 
showered  down  on  the  first  performance.  After  several  hours 
spent  in  ingeniously  powdering  his  wig  with  flour  from  the 
baker's  downstairs,  and  painting  the  rusty  seams  of  his  coai 
with  ink,  the  son  of  Apollo,  as  he  usually  styles  himself^ 
betakes  himself  to  the  Somaroni's  palace,  impressing  upon 
himself  on  no  account  to  unbutton  his  clerical  black  coat,  as  he 
has  recently  lefb  his  waistcoat  in  pawn.  The  lacqueys  at  the 
palace  show  at  first  an  unaccountable  reluctance  to  let  him  in, 
but  at  last  consent,  and  deposit  him  in  an  ante-room,  taking  good 
care  to  turn  the  key  in  all  the  neighbouring  doors.  Here  he  is^ 
after  an  hour  or  so,  joined  first  by  one,  then  by  another  of  his 
operatic  colleagues,  the  scene-painters,  mechanicians,  composer, 
second  or  third  tenor,  second  or  third  woman  (for  the  prima 
donna  will  naturally  arrive  only  when  the  whole  meeting 
has  broken  up),  dropping  in,  in  the  order  of  their  unimportance, 
and  making  surprised  remarks^  raising  complaints  in  proportion 
to  their  own  magnitude  of  position,  at  nobody  being  there 
to  receive  them.  Finally  in  runs  the  great  Impresario  in 
person,  a  little  creature  who  attempts,  in  glib  Venetian  dialect,  to 
pacify  the  company,  which  naturally  falls  upon  him  like  one  man. 
What  can  he  do,  if  the  prima  uomo  is  two  hours  and  a  half  too 
late  for  his  appointment,  and  if  the  illustrious  Maecenas  have 
forgotten  all  about  the  business  ?  He,  poor  man,  what  is  he  ? 
At  this  moment  the  unfolding  doors  are  thrown  open,  and  every 
one  rises,  men  and  women,  singers,  composer,  scene-painters> 
mechanicians,  poet.  On  the  threshold  a  polite  pantomime  is  going 
on  between  the  great  primo  uomo  and  tiie  great  Maecenas;  each 
feeling  in  his  heart  that  he  is  not  of  such  fully  established 
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greatDess  perhaps  as  the  other^  bowing,  smiling,  waving  his  hand 
towards  the  door,  and  entreating  the  other  to  precede  him. 
Finally  the  pn/mo  uomo,  having  the  better  opinion  of  himself  of 
the  two,  walks  in  before  the  illustrious  Md3cenas,  who  is  thirty 
years  his  senior,  and  whose  ancestors  were  German  barons  of 
fiarbaroasa.  The  Count  gracefully  kisses  his  finger  tips  to  the 
female  part  of  the  assembly ;  the  primo  uomo  stalks  in  as  if 
he  had  never  seen  any  of  them  before,  and  immediately  begs  the 
Count's  permission  to  put  on  his  hat.  After  which  he  button-holes 
him,  and  begins  to  converse  with  him  on  indifferent  topics  in 
front  of  the  large  earthenware  brazier  which  serves  to  heat  the 
apartment.  At  last  the  manager,  after  many  imploring  looks, 
some  muttered  oaths  among  the  rest  of  the  company,  and  many 
unnoticed  Neapolitan  ejaculations  from  the  composer,  comes 
forward,  and  Vicntures  to  remind  His  Excellency  that  he  had 
graciously  promised  to  listen  to  the  reading  of  the  libretto  of  the 
new  opera.  Maecenas  consents,  and  settles  himself  in  an  arm- 
chair. The  prinio  uomo  stretches  himself  gracefully  on  a  sofa, 
the  better  to  display  the  top-boots  and  leathern  breeches  which 
denote  his  admiration  for  English  institutions ;  the  poet,  all  in  a 
tremble,  gets  up  behind  his  table,  unrolls  his  manuscript,  coughs, 
and  looks  round  him.  .  .  .  His  eyes  fall  upon  the  primo  uom^, 
who  is  leaning  backwards  on  the  sofa,  and  recounting  to  Maecenas 
the  manner  in  which  he  ordered  those  top-boots,  and  threatened 
the  shoemaker  with  a  whipping  if  he  made  more  than  the  pre- 
scribed five  wrinkles.     The  poet,  who  has  just  read  the  two  words, 

^'  Anaximander,  King  of "  stops,  sighs,  looks  round.     Then, 

fSuling  to  obtain  any  notice,  he  coughs  again,  and  in  a  louder 

voice  reads,  "Anaximander,   King "    A  slight  murmur  of 

approbation  greets  him  from  those  seated  round  the  table ;  but 
the  two  on  the  sofa  pay  no  attention.  The  Impresario  groans, 
clasps  his  hands,  shrugs  his  shoulders ;  then  at  last  screws  up  his 
courage,  and  rising,  bows  to  the  ground  before  the  Count,  asking 
him  when  it  will  suit  his  pleasure  that  the  reading  should  begin. 
Maecenas  gives  a  well-bred  start,  puts  out  both  his  hands,  nods, 
and  begs  the  poet  to  begin  reading  his  immortal  work. 

"  Anaximander,  Bang  of  Magnesia,"  reads  the  poet ;  "  a  lyric 
tragedy  in  three  acts." 

"  Bravo  ! "  cries  the  Count. 

"  A-hem !"  remarks  the  Impresario.  "Would  you  mind  reading 
that  name  again^  dearest  Poet  ? " 

"  Anaximander,  King  of  Magnesia." 

"  Magnesia !  Mammxi  mia  /"  exclaims  the  thick  Neapolitan 
voice  of  the  composer ;  "  at  all  events  he  could  never  be  in  want 
of  drugs,  that  king  of  yours  ! " 

"  Ana — ^Ana— excuse  me,"  interrupts  the  Impresario,  "  but 
does  it  not  seem  to  your  Excellency"  (turning  to  the  Count)  "that 
that  name  would  not  be  quite  the  thing  on  the  play-bills  ? " 
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« 


No  thought  of  it,  Poffer  di  Baoco/'  answers  the  Count 

I  think  then,"  liros  the  Impresario  in  his  dainty  Venetian, 

that  we  must  look  for  another  title.  Tell  me,  most  esteemed 
poet,  is  there  no  action — ^no  something  or  other  in  the  play, 
which  might  serve  as  a  title  instead  of  Ana — ^Ana — what's  his 
name  ?  For  instance,  the  Heroic  Deceit,  the  Generous  Usurper 
— anything  pretty  like  that.*' 

"  ^e  King  of  Magnesia^  or  the  Unintentional  Apothecary  {la 
speziale  senza  volontd)  "  suggests  the  composer. 

"  SUenzio  !  "  cries  tiie  Count. 

'^  I  fear,"  answers  the  poor  poet,  desperate  to  get  on,  '^  that 
there  isn't — ^at  least,  I  can't  think  of  any  at  present,  perhaps 
later." 

"  Yes,  yes,  later,"  exclaim  the  Count  and  Impresario  simul- 
taneously ;  "  please  go  on.     It  is  very  interesting." 

''  Anaximander,  King  of  Magnesia,"  reads  the  poet  for  the 
fourth  time. 

*'  An — ax — i — mander,"  comments  the  Impresario.  "  Madonna 
Tnia  !    That  will  never  do  for  the  play-bill." 

"Act  L,  Scene  L,"  continues  the  poet.  **  The  stage  represents 
a  rich  and  magnificent  portico,  communicating  with  delicious 
gardens ;  a  deep  river  in  the  background — ^a  boat  slowly  descends 
the  river." 

The  Impresario  and  the  scene-painter  have  meanwhile  been 
exchanging  various  mysterious  signs. 

*'  I  b^  your  pardon,"  says  the  scene-painter,  "  would  you  mind 
turning  that  river  into  the  sea  ?  We  have  the  sea  still  remaining 
from  Achilles  on  Scyros^  of  five  years  ago,  with  a  ship  and  alL  I 
cannot  undertake  to  give  a  river  for  the  same  price,  as  it  would 
have  to  be  newly  painted." 

'^But  it  is  inland — it  is  in  Media;  there  is  no  sea  there,"  cries 
the  poet. 

''  Bah  I"  answers  the  Impresario;  "  what  does  that  matter — a  sea 
or  a  river  ?   It's  all  the  same  water,  lax  'i  aerapre  a^cqua  Vistess ** 

"  Try  putting  it  somewhere  else,"  suggests  the  scene-painter. 

The  poet  makes  a  marginal  note  and  proceeds. 

"Gardens,  with  a  river — I  mean  the  sea — ^in  the  background; 
a  boat  approaches ;  Artabaxus  gets  out  of  it,  followed  by  Phama- 
banes ;  he  motions  Phamabanes  to  remain  in  the  background ; 
Artabaxus  alone." 

The  poet  turns  towards  the  pi^mo  tuxmo,  who  has  meanwhile 
sat  down  to  the  harpsichord  and  begun  strumming  and  humming 
in  his  teeth,  "  If  a  finger  has  been  burnt,  within  it  can  be  cured, 
etc.,  from  Paisiello's  Barbiere  di  Siviglia, 

"  This,  sir,"  says  the  poet,  in  his  most  mellifluous  voice,  "  con* 
cems  you,  if  I  may  hope  to  have  the  supreme  joy  of  hearing 
your  magical  .voice  giving  life  to  my " 

** '  Within  it  can  be  cured,'  that's  true,"  proceeds  the  primo 
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nomo,  imitating,  with  ridiculous  effect,  the  deepest  tones  of  the 
ha880  buffo,  to  the  roars  of  laughter  of  the  Count. 

"If  I  may  hope  to  have  the  supremeb  joy  of  hearing  your 
magical  voice  giving  life  to  my  poor  rhymes,"  concludes  the 
poet. 

"  Eh  ? "  asks  the  singer,  turning  round ;  "  did  you  speak  ? " 

"I  said,  sir,  that  this  is  your  part,"  answers  the  poet,  losing 
patience. 

'*  Ah,  good  ;  then  you  may  read,"  and  the  priino  ucyrao  turns 
round,  his  hands  in  the  pockets  of  his  yellow-and-blue  striped 
groom's  waistcoat,  tenderly  contemplating  his  boot-tops,  and 
conscious  at  the  same  time  of  the  inimitable  manner  in  which 
his  hair,  just  a  little  grey  with  powder,  is  cut  over  his  eyes  in  a 
fringe  d  la  Brutus. 

"  Artabaxus — that  is  you,  sir,  alone." 

"  Is  that  the  beginning  of  the  play  ? "  asks  the  primo  uomo, 
raising  his  eyes  but  not  his  head. 

«  Yes,  sir." 

"Ah,  well,  you  will  be  so  .good  as  to  alter  it,  and  to  remember 
in  future  that  I  make  it  a  rule  never  to  come  on  this  stage  for  the 
first  time  except  on  horseback." 

"But — I  really  am  veiy  sorry — in  future  I  shall  bear  it  in 
mind,  but  on  this  occasion " 

"  And,"  proceeds  the  primo  uomo, "  of  course  you  are  aware  that 
the  last  air  of  each  act  has  to  be  sung  by  me." 

"  We  shall  see  what  the  prima  donna  says  to  that,"  mutters 
the  Impresario. 

"And  that  I  must  have  a  scene  in  prison,  chained,  with  a 
recitative,  in  the  second  act,  before  the  pathetic  air." 

"  For  the  moment,  let  us  see  about  this  horse — sto  benedeto 
cavao,'*  says  the  Impresario  briskly.  "  Orsd,  dearest  poet,  put  in 
a  little  note  about  the  horse  in  the  first  act." 

"  But "  protests  the  poet,  who  has  vainly  been  attempting 

to  speak. 

"You  shall  see  what  a  horse!"  cries  the  Impresario  to  the 
primo  uomo,  "  a  horse  ! — such  a  horse  !  I  swear  that  not  even 
the  Emperor  himself  has  such  a  beast  in  his  stable.  Big,  tall, 
fiery,  raises  his  legs,  that  it's  a  delight  to  see  him ;  and  at  the 
same  time  good,  sweet,  steady,  as  if  he  were  made  of  sugar." 

"  But  it  is  quite  impossible  for  you  to  come  in  on  horseback. 
Artabaxus  is  an  out-lawed  prince,  pursued,  and  he  has  come  in 
a  boat,  disguised  as  a  fisherman,"  at  last  blurts  out  the  poet. 

"  He  will  have  to  come  in  on  horseback  all  the  same,"  answers 
the  primo  uomo, 

"  I  really  am  in  the  last  degree  sorry ;  but  how  can  he  come  on 
horseback,  when  he  is  pretending  to  be  a  fisherman  ? " 

"  I  am  not  coming  in  like  a  dirty  fisherman,  and  I  am  coming 
in  on  horseback." 
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The  Iippresario  perceives  that  the  situation  is  getting  rather 
strained. 

"  Of  course,"  he  exclaims  ;  "  who  talks  of  anything  else  ?  It's 
a  matter  which  can  be  settled  with  a  stroke  of  the  pen.  Ohe  se 
accomoda  co  no  striasin  de  pena." 

The  poet  clutches  his  head  wildly  with  both  hands. 

"  But,  holy  saints  !  how  can  I  make  him  come  in  on  horseback  ? 
Consider  the  dramatic  situation." 

''  What  is  this  pig  of  a  dramatic  situation  to  me  ? "  cries  the 
primo  uomo,  getting  shrill.  "  I  come  in  on  horseback,  or  not  at 
all." 

"  Of  course,"  cries  the  Count. 

"  Of  course,"  cries  the  Impresario ;  "  how  should  he  come,  except 
on  horseback  ?  And  he  rides  divinely !  One  must  see  it !  6/i€ 
Zc  x'^  propria  con  piacer" 

"  But  a  horse  cannot  come  in  a  fishing-boat,"  protests  the  poet. 

"  I  have  always  had  a  horse,"  whimpers  the  primo  uomo 
angrily.   "  I  have  had  a  horse  at  Palermo,  at  Genoa,  at  Venice—" 

"  Was  it  one  of  those  off  St.  Mark's,  my  heart  ? "  asks  the 
composer  in  an  undertone. 

"  They  had  to  put  in  a  horse  at  Turin  and  at  Parma,  by  order 
of  the  Minister,"  proceeds  the  primo  uomo,  "  and  I  am  not  to 
have  a  horse  at  a  dirty,  pottering  fair  of  Lodi ! " 

"  Per  Caintd,**  implores  the  Impresario,  "  don't  excite  your- 
self. He  has  had  a  horse  by  order  ofi  the  Spanish  ambassador 
once,  do  you  hear  ? " 

"  But  it  is  not  a  matter  of  whether  it  is  Lodi  or  Venice ;  it  is 
a  question  of  dramatic  propriety." 

"  What's  a  dramatic  propriety  to  me  ? "  shrieks  the  primo 
uomo ;  "  a  thing  for  a  dirty,  starving  ragamuffin  of  a  poet ! 
Come  and  talk  about  dramatic  propriety  to  a  virtuoso  of  my 
standing ! " 

'*  It  is  indeed  vain  to  talk  of  such  things  to  the  likes  of 
you,"  answers  the  poet. 

**I,  who  have  sung  at  Petersburg,  in  London,  in  Vienna — 
a  cavaliere  like  me,  is  to  be  taught  dramatic  propriety  by  a 
Mr.  Play  tinker,  a  Sir  Patcher-up  of  nonsense — ^a " 

"Do  not  pay  any  attention  to  the  fool,  the  dog,  the  poet," 
implores  the  Impresario;  "he  shall  be  brought  round  to  his 
senses.     Oh,  be  calm !    Remember  your  voice." 

"  And  you,"  turning  to  the  poet  with  a  temble  voice,  "  begone  ' 
Decamp  ! "  Then,  in  a  whisper,  "  We'll  settle  it  all  later." 

"  Begone ! "  echoes  the  Count  sternly. 

"  Begone  1 "  repeats  the  chorus  of  performers. 

"  Adieu,  King  of  Magnesia ! "  sings  the  composer ;  "  heaven 
prosper  thee  as  an  apothecary,  if  not  as  a  sovereign." 

"  Never  mention  his  play  to  me  again,"  gasps  the  primo  uomo, 
sinking  into  a  cha'r   and  pressing  his  much-scented  handker- 
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chief  to  his  lips ;  "  never  mention  his  name,  or  I  shall  break 
a  bloodvessel." 

The  poet  stops  at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  where  he  feels  tolerably 
safe: 

"And  this,"  he  exclaims,  "  this  is  the  sort  of  being,  of 
worm,  of  lowest  of  mankind,  which  disposes  of  the  fate  of  the 
drama!    Oh,  Times  !    Oh,  Muses!  Oh,  Italy!   Oh,  Poetry!" 

Of  course  I  am  not  at  all  prepared  to  pretend  that  the  particular 
opera  poet  whose  adventures  are  thus  unfolding  themselves  in 
my  mind,  was  actually  Antonio  Sagrafi;  but,  as  the  mediaeval 
biographers  of  saints  are  wont  to  say,  while  I  cannot  affirm  that 
this  is  fact,  it  pleases  me  to  think  that  it  very  likely  was.  At 
any  rate,  a  prologue  in  reality  of  this  kind  seems  to  explain,  to 
introduce  with  great  naturalness  Sagrafi's  own  play,  whether  he 
have  ultimately  put  in  that  horse,  arranged  the  pathetic  scene  in 
prison,  taught  the  Neapolitan  composer  the  right  quantity  of 
the  words,  given  an  exactly  equal  number  of  verses  and  dramatic 
situations  (as  well  regulated  poets  should)  to  the  secoTida 
donna  and  the  secondo  uomo,  taught  acting  to  the  subordinate 
character,  run  eiTands  for  the  composer,  the  ballet  master,  the 
tailor  and  hairdresser,  and  made  himself  generally  poetically 
useful ;  or  whether  he  have  carried  off  the  MS.  of  Anaximander, 
King  of  Ma^esia,  and  in  a  fit  of  tragic  despair  sold  it  for  a 
sausage  to  the  grocer  round  the  comer.  For  the  Converdenza 
Tecdralia,  which  is  an  admirable  play,  and  as  much  droller  than 
the  scene  depicted  by  myself  as  a  real  comedy  must  be  droller 
than  common  life,  is  obviously  the  revenge  of  the  opera  poet. 
The  Count  is  there,  the  scene-painter,  the  seconda  douTia,  the 
secondo  uomo,  the  German  tenor,  the  Neapolitan  composer,  the 
Venetian  Impresario  are  all  there.  But  two  great  changes  have 
taken  place.  The  regular  poet  has  been  dismissed,  and  replaced 
by  a  cobbler,  who  makes  sonnets  for  love-sick  ladies'  maids  ;  and 
the  pri/nw  uomo,  the  insolent  primo  uomo,  is  eclipsed,  driven  to 
the  wall,  trampled  upon  by  a  prvma  donna  more  magnificent  and 
sensitive  than  himself.  Indeed,  the  play,  throughout  its  hubbub 
of  squabbles  of  secoTide  donne  jabbering  Milanese  and  Bolognese, 
of  ballet  masters  who  can  dance  their  pas  sevZ  only  in  E  flat,  of 
Impresario  and  composer  pulled  and  pushed  in  every  possible 
direction,  imploring  and  swearing  respectively  in  Venetian  and 
in  Neapolitan — ^the  real  action  in  all  this  is  the  utter  humiliation 
by  the  priTna  donn/i  of  the  miserable  primo  uomo,  at  whose 
name  she  is  seized  with  a  kind  of  sickened  contempt.  And  the 
height  of  all  things  is  when,  he  having  secured  his  pathetic 
situations  from  the  poet,  having  ordered  his  dress,  as  Roman 
general,  of  white  and  faded  rose  colour,  and  having  extorted  from 
the  composer  his  grand  rondd  in  his  pet  tonality  of  De-La-Sot-Ee, 
with  the  understanding  that,  although  victorious  by  the  fate  of 
arms,  he  is  to  sing  it  in  the  third  act  with  nice  shining,  clanking 
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chains  on,  the  better  to  move  the  ladies  in  the  boxes — when,  I 
say,  he  has  obtained  all  that  his  rank  gives  a  right  to,  the  prima 
donna,  terrifying  Impresario,  poet,  composer,  tailor  and  all, 
sweeps  away  from  him  all  these  inestimable  prerogatives; 
appropriates  for  her  part  all  the  primo  uomo'a  pathetic  situations, 
reserves  for  her  costume  the  prvmo  ucymo'a  chosen  white  and 
faded  rose  colour,  and  crowns  her  iniquities  by  snapping  up  his 
rondd, — the  pri/mo  uomo' 8  rondd  in  2)e-ia-/Soi-jRe,  and  announcing 
that  she,  and  no  other,  will  sing  it,  chains,  De-La-Sol-Ee,  and  all, 
at  the  end  of  the  third  act. 

What,  you  wiU  ask,  has  all  this  story  of  the  opera  poet  of 
the  Fair  of  Lodi  to  do  with  Curiazio,  much  less  with  Wagner's 
Triatra/m,  which  was  what  we  began  talking  about?  With 
regard  to  Tristram,  we  shall  get  to  it  presently,  and  you  must 
have  patience  for  the  moment.  As  to  Curiazio,  the  connection  is 
explained  in  one  minute.  This  same  Antonio  Sagraii,  whom  we 
have  chosen  to  identify  with  that  particular  opera  poet  of  Lodi, 
did  not  write  merely  the  very  amusing  comedy  of  the  Con- 
venienza  Teatrcdia  ;  since  in  1796  was  performed  at  Venice,  with 
music  by  Domenico  Cimarosa,  his  grand  three  act  heroic  opera 
entitled  The  Horatii  and  Cuiriatiiy  one  of  the  most  successful 
works  of  the  whole  eighteenth  century,  and  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  contemporaries,  showed  Cimarosa  as  great  a  composer  in  the 
serious  style  as  his  Matriraonio  Segreto  had  shown  him  in  the 
comic.  Of  this  opera,  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii,  the  hero,  the 
chief  interest,  the  pinnacle  of  perfection,  is  that  same  Curiazio 
whose  name,  attached  to  those  five  notes  of  recitative,  had  so 
unaccountably  intruded  into  the  midst  of  my  impressions  of 
Wagner's  opera,  awakening  in  me  that  vague  movement  of 
sympathy  so  strangely  contrasting  with  my  indifference  to  the 
misfortunes  of  the  Lord  of  Lyonesse  and  the  Queen  of  Cornwall 
The  play,  thus  set  to  music  by  the  Italian  Mozart,  is  merely  an 
adaptation  to  operatic  purposes  of  Comeille's  tragedy  of  Lea 
Horaces:  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii  are  on  the  point  of  being 
united  by  the  marriage  of  Horatia,  the  daughter  of  the  old 
Horatius,  with  the  youngest  of  the  three  Curiatii;  when  war 
between  Home  and  Alba  suddenly  bursts  out,  and,  to  avoid 
unnecessaiy  bloodshed,  the  two  kings  determine  to  settle  their 
dispute  by  the  combat  of  the  three  Roman  brothers  against  the  three 
Alban  brothers ;  two  of  the  Horatii  are  slaughtered  at  once,  but 
the  third,  Marcus  Horatius,  returns  single  handed  and  overcomes 
the  three  Curiatii  in  succession ;  then,  irritated  at  the  lamentations 
and  reproaches  with  which  he  is  received  by  his  sister,  he  stabs 
her  among  the  blood-stained  spoils  of  her  lover,  Curiatius.  Any- 
thing more  solemn,  more  sternly,  savagely  tragic  than  this  subject 
it  would,  as  every  one  must  agree,  be  quite  impossible  to  find ;  it 
is  the  typical  patriotic  and  military  tragedy  of  early  Rome,  in  its 
brutal  grandeur  the  most  Roman  tale  of  any.    A  tale,  moreover. 
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which  you  would  say  that  those  men  of  1796,  whose  ears  were 
full  of  the  roar  of  a  republic  more  tragic,  more  terrible,  more 
irresistibly  conquering  than  Home  itself,  must  have  understood 
even  better  than  ourselves,  feeling  it  made  modern,  akin  to  them- 
selves, by  the  fears  or  the  hopes,  the  enthusiasm  and  awe  of  that 
moment  when  the  cannon  of  Arcole  and  Bivoli  were  being  dragged 
across  the  Alps.  Hence,  if  ever  the  play  of  Corneille  might  find 
worthy  musical  expression,  it  should  certainly  have  been  on  that 
occasion,  when  the  greatest  of  living  Italian  composers  set  his 
notes  to  Sagrafi's  Horatii  and  Cui'iati'L  But  it  was  not  so :  of 
that  terrible  legendary  Rome,  of  that  terrible  conquering  Republic 
of  '96,  there  is,  in  the  opera  of  Cimarosa,  not  the  slightest 
suggestion.  More  potent  on  the  fancy  of  the  great  composer  than 
the  ferocious  legena  of  the  past,  than  the  ferocious  realities  of  the 
present,  was  the  inspiration  of  that  world  of  tyrannical  pHvia 
donnas  and  coxcomb  primo  uovioSy  of  shoemaker  poets  and 
accommodating  managers,  that  world  of  the  Convenienza  Teatralia, 
with  its  exquisitely  trained  voices,  its  admii-ably  elegant  music, 
its  contempt  for  history,  geography,  possibility,  its  utter  scorn  of 
dramatic  propriety,  its  Roman  general's  dresses  of  white  and 
faded  rose,  its  triumphant  ronads  with  well  polished  chains. 
The  music  of  Cimarosa,  so  far  from  being  sternly  savage,  is 
merely  ridiculously  lovely.  And  of  this  music  the  part  of  the 
murdered  Curiatius  is  the  concentration,  the  very  perfection  of 
loveliness  and  absurdit}"^.  Music  which,  alas !  the  many  delicate 
recitatives,  the  beautiful  rondo  (whether  or  not  with  chains 
obbligati),  the  many  delightful  scraps  in  concerted  pieces,  the 
exquisite  duet  with  Horatia,  the  famous  air  Quelle  PupUle 
tonere,  which,  tender  and  brilliant  by  turns,  and  always  inimit- 
able, was  for  years  the  despair  and  the  pride  of  all  the  greatest 
Italian  singers — all  this,  alas  !  long  supplanted  by  other  things, 
grown  too  difficult  for  coarse  modem  performers,  for  coarse 
modem  audiences,  is  now  utterly  forgotten;  so  that  I  can 
scarcely  hope  that  one  of  my  readers  may  connect  with  these 
names  anythiDg  beyond  a  mere  blank.  Well,  I  was  going  to  say, 
that  forgotten  as  is  now  the  music  of  the  Horatii,  nay,  inaccessible 
except  in  musical  archives,  1  must  attempt,  though  it  can  never  be 
satisfactorily  done  in  words,  to  give  some  approximate  notion,  by 
means  of  much  comparison  and  metaphor,  of  the  musical  pecuUari- 
ties  which  made  this  part  of  Curiatius  such  a  masterpiece  of 
utter  dramatic  incongniity  and  insanity. 

Those,  therefore,  to  whom  my  poor  Curiazio  can  never  be  more 
than  a  mere  name,  I  would  entreat  to  summon  up  all  their  recol- 
lections of  the  only  surviving  scion  of  the  old  race  of  operatic 
heroes  of  the  eighteenth  century,  of  the  last  struggles  from  the 
times  of  rondos  with  chains  and  white  and  faded  rose-coloured 
uniforms,  the  Arsace  of  Rossini's  Semiramide.  We  all  of  iis 
know  Arsace — the  slender  and  beardless  young  creature   who 
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commands  the  Assyrian  forces,  canopied  in  the  greatest  glory  of 
vocal  embroidery  and  brocade  which  has  ever  fallen  to  the  lot 
of  a  general-in-chief ;  who,  with  his  girl's  figure  and  woman's 
voice  browbeats  the  assembled  Assyrian  grandeur,  enthrals  the 
heart  of  Semiramis,  and  then  showers  down  upon  the  murderers 
of  his  father  a  perfect  firework  of  vocal  rockets  and  Catherine 
wheels.  Well,  Arsace  may  give  us  some  idea  of  Curiazio,  but 
merely  as  would  the  shadow  of  the  substance.  For  Curiazio  is 
to  a  far  higher  extent  all  the  things  which  constitute  Arsace ;  he  is 
younger,  slimmer,  more  utterly  beardless,  more  completely  like  a 
woman,  more  exquisite,  more  beautiful,  more  utterly  unmanly^  un- 
heroic,  undramatic,  untragic.  Compared  with  him  Arsace  is  already 
a  compromise  with  the  bellowing,  bouncing,  bearded  protagonist  of 
the  modem  opera.  Arsace  is  a  half  measure,  an  imperfect  crea- 
ture, almost  a  hybrid.  To  begin  with,  Curiazio  is  a  good  fourth 
higher  in  the  musical  scale ;  Arsace  is  only  a  contralto,  Curiazia 
is  a  complete  and  unique  vocal  soprano;  where,  in  particularly 
dreadful  moments,  Arsace  would  ramble  down  into  the  deepest 
notes  of  his  voice,  Curiazio  swings — ^nay,  rather  flies  up  to  the  very 
seventh  heaven  of  vocal  deliciousness,  descending  at  most  but  a  very 
little,  dropping  from  the  highest  note  to  the  less  high  with  some- 
thing of  the  sound  of  a  sigh,  and  somewhat  of  the  movement  of 
a  flower  folding  up  at  dusk.  Where  Arsace  is  wrathful,  Curiazio 
is  merely  tender ;  where  Arsace  is  emphatic,  Quriazio  is  sprightly  ; 
where  Arsace  is  ominous,  Curiazio  is  jubilant ;  and  where  Arsace 
extends  '(musically  speaking)  his  arm  in  a  movement  of  awe- 
stricken  terror,  Curiazio  trips  through  the  nimblest  of  his  minuets ; 
in  short,  wherever  Arsace  slightly  draws  nearer  to  one's  ordinary 
conception  of  a  man  and  a  soldier,  Curiazio  becomes  more  and 
more  completely  the  beautiful  young  woman  dressed  up,  in  shining 
and  glittering  tissues  and  gew-gaws,  as  the  Sir  Pink  of  Perfec- 
tion, the  Prince  Charming  of  a  tairy  tale. 

Such  is  our  Signer  Curiazio,  daintiest  and  brightest  and  lightest 
of  all  vocal  ancient  Romans  that  ever  were ;  most  ideal  pro- 
duct of  the  utterly  undramatic  Italian  musical  world  of  the  late^ 
eighteenth  centuiy,  of  which  we  have  just  seen  a  few  of  the 
grotesque  realities.  And  delightful  as  he  is  himself,  he  becomes 
absolutely  comic  when  brought  into  connection  with  war  and 
fratricide,  with  Roman  sternness  and  savageness:  the  smile  of 
pleasure  with  which  we  greet  him  is  infallibly  tinged  with  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  amusement.  Knowing  this  much,  it  is 
as  easy  to  understand  my  astonishment  when  this  musical  figure 
from  another  world  suddenly  arose  in  my  mind  between  the  tragic 
figures  of  Tristram  and  Yseult,  as  it  is  diflicult  to  explain  what 
mysterious  and  inappropriate  reason  suddenly  brought  home  to 
me,  in  the  midst  of  Wagner's  music,  and  with  that  queer  vague 
movement  of  sympathy,  those  five  notes  of  recitative  linked  to 
the  words  "  0  mio  Curiazio  !  ** 
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The  peculiarity  of  the  whole  matter  consists  in  the  discrepancy 
between  the  thing  heard  and  the  thing  remembered;  between 
the  music  of  Wagner  constantly  straining  after  dramatic  effect, 
and  the  music  of  Cimarosa  serenely  and  sweetly  overlooking 
everything  of  the  sort ;  and  the  explanation  also  must,  I  suspect, 
be  sought  for  in  the  fact  of  a  contrast  For  since  there  is  no 
earthly  resemblance  between  Curiazio  and  Tristram  and  Yseult, 
their  momentary  association^  in  my  mind^  must  surely  have  been 
that  of  conflict.  Conflict  most  certainly  ;  but  what  should  have 
called  it  forth  ?  Given  Cui*iazio  and  given  Tristram,  the  two  sets 
of  ideas  must  come  to  blows ;  but  why  should  they  ever  have 
met  ?  In  order  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  this  I  must  evidently 
return  once  more  to  the  precise  moment  when  this  fantastic 
meeting  took  place.  It  was,  as  I  have  said,  just  when  I  was  so 
strongly  conscious  of  complete  absence  of  interest  in  Wagner's 
hero  and  heroine,  of  complete  indifference  to  their  woes  and  wel- 
fiswe,  that  I  was  suddenly  visited  by  the  memory  of  Curiazio.  And 
with  that  memory,  with  those  five  notes  of  recitative  to  which 
his  name  was  attached,  had  come  a  vague  emotion  of  love  and 
regret — almost  of  pain.  The  notes  were  out  of  the  recitative  in 
which,  before  bursting  into  abuse  of  war  and  Rome  and  Hora- 
tius,  the  betrothed  of  Curiatius  bewailed  the  death  of  her  lover ; 
nay,  they  belonged,  I  fancy,  to  the  first  few  instants  after  her 
certainty  of  her  lover's  deal^.  And  the  vague  emotion  which  had 
accompanied  those  notes  in  my  memory,  was,  I  find,  a  sort  of 
feeling  of  sorrow  which  had  been  habitual  with  me  every  time 
that,  years  ago,  I  used  to  read  over  that  scene  of  Cimarosa's  opera : 
sorrow,  regret  for  poor  dead  Curiazio,  almost  as  if  he  had  been  a 
real  person,  whom  I  had  known  and  cared  for.  The  recollection 
of  his  sorrow  had  come  just  when  I  was  feeling  so  utterly  indiffer- 
ent to  Tristram  and  Yseult ;  it  had  been  the  result  of  contrast, 
and  that  bar,  "  0  mio  Cxtriazio !  *'  had  returned  to  my  mind  as  if  to 
say,  "  Yes,  it  is  quite  true  that  these  musical  folk  are  nothing  to 
you,  but  don't  imagine  yourself  to  be  without  a  soft  comer  in 
your  heart  for  some  other  musical  people."  In  short,  the  fact  that 
I  could  not  possibly  love  or  feel  sorry  about  Tristram  and  Yseult, 
had  called  forth  ^e  fact  that  I  had  loved  and  been  sorry  for 
Curiazio. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  really  curious  part  of  the  matter, 
which  is  the  question  why  I  should  have  been  indifferent  to  the 
one,  and  sorry  for  the  other ;  indifferent  to  the  ill-fated  pair  whose 
involuntary  sin  had  been  well-nigh  effaced  by  their  misfortunes 
and  their  fidelity,  so  that  the  rose  bramble  which  grew  out  of  the 
grave  of  Yseult,  had  travelled  till  its  briar  and  its  flowers  had 
settled  also  over  the  body  of  Tristram,  lovers  of  whom  the  whole 
Middle  Ages  had  sung,  and  whose  tale  had  brooded  for  years  in 
the  mind  of  the  most  imaginative  musician  that  has  ever  lived ; 
and  sorry  for  the  preposterous  rococo  Prince  Charming,  the  per- 
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fiE^ct  litUe  Dresden  china  shepherd,  with  powdered  hair  and  gilded 
crook,  whom  the  ignorant,  self-sufficient,  illiterate,  nndramatic 
poets,  composers,  primcb  donnasy  and  prima  uomos,  the  grotesque 
thealadcal  creatures  of  the  last  century,  had  had  the  listounding 
imbecility  to  present  to  the  world  as  their  notion  of  a  Boman 
warrior.  Thinking  over  it,  I  think  the  answer  might  be  riven  in 
one  line,  only  that  the  answer  would  involve  fresh  questions.  I 
am  sorry  for  Curiazio,  because  Curiazio  has  an  individuality,  and 
I  am  indifferent  to  Tristram  and  Yseult  because  they  have  none. 

An  individuality;  that's  a  very  neat  word  with  which  to 
settle  the  question ;  but  had  we  not  better  make  sure  whether 
such  a  thing  as  a  musical  individuality  realty  does  exist  ?  An 
individuality  means  the  sum  total  of  all  those  characteristics, 
physical,  mental,  and  moral,  by  which  we  distinguish  one  person 
from  another;  and  to  have  an  individuality  is  merely  another 
way  of  saying,  to  be  a  person.  Now  a  person  is  a  thing  which 
we  can  see  and  touch;  which  feels  and  thinks,  which,  by  its 
words  and  actions,  will  produce  a  certain  effect  upon  our  bodies 
and  our  souls,  which  will  respond,  by  similar  sensitiveness,  to  our 
words  and  our  actions ;  it  is  a  thing  composed  of  body  and  soul, 
which,  if  not  actually  present,  we  can  represent  only  by  painting 
or  carving,  in  colours,  or  stone,  or  words,  its  outward  appearance 
and  movements,  by  describing  its  mode  of  feeling  and  thinking. 

Such  a  thing  as  this,  such  an  individuality  or  person,  we  can 
easily  find,  not  merely  in  Curiazio,  but  quite  equally  in  Tristram 
and  Yseult,  if  we  read  the  words  which  each  respectively  speaks, 
and  in  which  each,  in  the  opera  libretto^  is  spoken  of  by  the 
other  dramatis  personm ;  there  is,  in  the  little  prosy  book  of 
Sagrafi,    in    the  little    high-flown    book    by  Wagner,    a    man 
answering  to  the  name  of  Curiazio,  a  knight,  and  a  laidy,  called 
Tristram  of  Lyonesse,  and  Yseult  of  Cornwall.     But  what  is 
there  in  the  music  of  Cimarosa,  in  the  music    of  Wagner? 
Strike  your  pen  through  the  words  written  under  each  vocal 
part,  and  what  remains  ?    Notes,  combinations  of  notes,  melodies, 
harmonies;  groupings  of  voices  and  instruments,  counterpoints, 
orchestral  movements,  louds  and  softs,  quicks  and  slows,  music, 
or  rather  the  recipe  for  producing  music ;  in  all  this  not  a  line, 
or  curve,  or  colour  which  might  give  you  some  notion  of  the 
figure  and  face  of  either  Curiazio,  or  Tristram,  or  Yseult ;  not 
a  word  which  might  tell  you  their  habits  of  thought  and  feeling. 
Here  I  know  you  will  interrupt  me,  insisting  that  it  is  these 
very  notes  which  tell  us  how  each  of  them  thought  and  felt,  and, 
by  implication,  to  a  certain  extent,  how  each  of  them  looked. 
Nay !  be  not  so  sure.    There  is  in  each  of  these  combinations 
of  sounds,  in  each  of  these  musical  wholes  which  we  call  a  piece, 
a  power  of  awakening  in  us  (owing  to  some  dim  and  distant 
tram  of  association,  if  not  in  oursebres,  then  in  our  remotest 
ancestors)  the  more  or  less  distinct  impression  of  some  particular 
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state  of  emotion :  the  power,  as  it  were,  of  projecting  into  our 
soul  the  shadowy  semblance  of  joy,  or  grief,  or  rage,  or  tenderness 
which  we  ourselves  have  experienced.  This  emotion  suggesting 
power  there  is,  or  rather  there  may  be  (for  frequently  there  is 
nothing  of  the  sort),  in  every  piece  of  music,  so  that  we  say 
of  it  that  it  is  passionate  or  calm,  or  cheerfiil  or  sad.  In  the* 
music,  therefore,  we  have  emotion ;  but  emotion  is  not  he  or  she 
who  feels  it;  emotion  is  not  a  man  or -a  woman,  it  is  not  an 
individual ;  and  however  much  we  may  class  under  the  musical 
notes  the  words  spoken  by  Curiazio,  by  Tristram,  or  by  Yseult, 
in  those  notes,  in  that  music,  there  is  neither  Curiazio,  nor 
Tristium,  nor  Yseult ;  and  the  proof  is  that  we  may  replace  th© 
words  of  these  individuals  by  the  words  of  other  individuals ;  to 
these  notes,  to  this  impersonal  emotion,  we  may  unite  the  emotion 
expressing  words  of — whom  shall  we  say? — Titus,  or  Lancelot, 
or  Francesca  of  Rimini ;  but  however  much  the  two  things  may 
affect  us  simultaneously  and  similarly,  in  that  music  there  is  no 
more  Titus,  nor  Lancelot,  nor  Francesca,  than  there  was  Curiazio, 
or  Tristram,  or  Yseult,  than  there  could  be  you,  or  I,  or  Robinsoi^ 
Crusoe.  But  if,  as  would  appear,  there  is  personality  only  in  the* 
words  of  the  libretto,  but  none  in  the  score  of  the  opera,  what 
becomes  of  this  personality  of  Curiazio  about  which  we  have  been 
laughing  ?  If  Curiazio  is  ridiculous  it  is  merely  in  Cimarosa's 
music ;  and  if  he  cannot  exist  except  in  Sagrafi's  poem,  why, 
then,  the  words  being  quite  sensible,  and  the  music  quite 
beautiful,  there  being  no  longer  a  personality,  which  can  be 
ridiculous  or  the  contrary,  what  remains  for  us  to  laugh  at  ? 

Apparently  nothing ;  and  apparently,  also,  all  the  character- 
study  which  we  have  made  at  the  expense  of  this  poor  ancient 
Roman  of  1796,  has  been,  in  good  metaphysical  language,  the^ 
criticism  of  the  non»extant.  So  it  would  seem.  But  the  hows 
and  whys  of  music  are  excessively  complicated  and  misleading : 
its  philosophy  is  a  perfect  phantasmagoria  of  strange  things, 
projected  we  know  not  whence,  reflected,  and  reflected  again,  we 
can  scarcely  tell  how ;  and  we  must  therefore  not  be  in  such  a 
huny  to  suppose  that  we  have  been  utterly  deluded,  or  that  we 
have  got  to  the  bottom  of  this  question  of  personality.  Let  us 
face  it  again ;  or  rather  let  us  attack  it  from  another  side.  And, 
in  order  to  do  so,  let  us  deal  with  concrete  examples,  and  no 
longer  with  mere  abstract  theories. 

Vy  ell,  some  time  ago  I  heard,  for  the  first  time  since  my  child- 
hold,  Palestrina's  great  mass  of  Pope  Marcellus ;  and  I  was  much 
struck  at  finding  that  my  impressions  of  this  music  differed  only 
in  their  definiteness  and  more  thorough  understanding,  from  the 
impressions  which  years  ago  I  used  to  experience  when  listening, 
a  thin  and  long-legged  little  savage  of  twelve,  amidst  the  crowd 
in  the  Pope's  Chapel.  The  music  was  all  about  nothing  at  all. 
I  can  quite  remember  my  childish  wonder  at  the  way  in  which. 
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this  music  went  on.    At  that  incessant  movement  which  never 
leads  anywhere,  that  incessant  crossing  of  lines  which  are  not 
woven  together,  to  which  I  used  to  listen  with  the  sort  of 
xluU  surprise  with  which  I  might  have  watched  the  constant 
fluctuation,  moving  forwards  and  backwards,  intertwining  and 
loosening  of  lines  in  the  eddies  made  by  a  river  against  a  bridge 
pier,  there  is  shape  and  there  is  none,  there  is  movement  we 
know  not  in  which  direction,  and  we  grow  dizzy  and  drowsy  in 
watching.     It  seemed  as  if  those  many  years  had  never  been,  as 
if  that  might  still  be  the  selfsame  performance  uninterrupted 
since  I  was  a  child;  all  the  difference  was  that  I  understood  that 
the  floating  about  of  the  different  parts  in  strange  disconnection, 
the  constant  movement  of  the  phrase  backwards  upon  itself,  the 
reabsorbtion,  as  it  were,  into  a  limbo  of  sounds  of  the  half 
developing  form,  was  due  to  the  timid  harmony  of  the  EenaLs- 
43ance,  afraid  even  to  overstep  the  limits  of  one  tonality,  and  con- 
sequently sending  every  incipient  modulation  back  to  its  starting 
point ;  that  the  impossibility  of  all  this  leaving  a  melody  in  the 
^ear  was  due  to  something    very  akin  to  the  impossibility  of 
two  straight  lines  constituting  a  figure.     Thus  much  I  was  the 
wiser,  but  only  thus  much,  and  my  feelings  were  still  the  same. 
I  felt  once  more  the  avidity  with  which  the  ear  catches  hold  of 
^every  promise  of  a  distinct  movement  (promise  continually  dis- 
appointed), the  pleasure  lapsing  into  disgust  at  the  apparent 
cadences  invariably  dissolved  as  soon  as  noticed ;  the  excitement 
of  the  short  scale  movements  upwards  and  downwards,  which 
seemed,  in  the  midst  of  this  chaos^  like  exquisite  exotic  melodies. 
It  went  on  and  on  and  on,  and  round  and  round  for  ever,  some- 
times soft,  sometimes  loud,  but  ever  the  same,  without  limits; 
4kn  eddying  and  whirling  of  strains  perpetually  revolving  upon 
themselves ;  parts  crossing  and  recrossing  only  to  remain  for  ever 
isolated  like  disconsolate  spirits  wandering  past  each  other,  or 
stars  moving  about  in  crowded  solitude;  the  music,  if  ever  there 
was  such,  of  the  infinite  and  the  impersonal.     Why,  you  will  say, 
your  description  of  Palestrina's  Mass  sounds  uncommonly  like 
yoxxT  description  of  Wagner's  opera;  you  are  a  very  odd  indi- 
iridual  to  be  thus  similarly  impressed  by  compositions  which  stand, 
so  to  speak,  at  the  two  opposite  ends  of  musical  history.    And  it  is 
exactly  because  I  knew  that  there  would  be  such  a  resemblance, 
and  that  such  a  resemblance  would  startle  you,  that  I  brought 
the  two  descriptions  before  you.     In  the  three  centuries  which 
43eparate  the  com'position  of  the  Missa  Pdpce  Marcelia  and  the 
^composition    of   Tristan   and  Isolde  lies   the  whole  develop- 
ment of  modem  music.     Harmony  (for  it  was  the  timidity  of 
harmony  which  cramped  all  other  things),  modulation,  melody, 
accompaniment,  dramatic  recitation,  rhythmical  and  figured  effect, 
orchestration — all  these  things  have  utterly  changed  or  arisen 
altogether  in    that    interval.     Monteverde,  Carissimi,  Scarlatti, 
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Porpora,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beeihoven,  Schubert,  and  Schumann,  all 
these  have  come  and  done  their  B(miething  new ;  and  while  in  the 
second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century. stnnged  instruments  were 
only  beginning  to  be  scientificaUy  constructed,  wind  instruments 
were  no  better  than  troopers'  fifes  and  horns,  and  a  single  disso- 
nance was  eluded,  circumvented,  and  shirked  with  all  the  ingenuity 
of  mankind  ;  in  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  an 
orchestra  exists  which  is  not  merely  a  vast  assemblage  of  every 
kind  of  instrument,  but  a  marvellous  new  instrument,  of  marvel- 
lous mysterious  tone  in  itself;  and  there  is  not  a  dissonance  so 
fearful  that  cannot  be  prepared  and  arranged  and  dwelt  on  and 
resolved ;  iiiere  is  no  modulation  from  tonality  to  tonality  too 
distant,  too  bold,  too  sudden,  too  astonishing  not  to  be  executed 
almost  as  easily  as  a  movement  from  dominant  to  tonic.  Yet, 
despite  this  infinite  difiTerence  in  the  ways  and  means  which  have 

{)roduoed  tibem,  the  mass  by  Falestrina  and  the  opera  by  Wagner 
eave  the  same  sort  of  impression ;  they  are  both  of  them  music 
of   the  infinite,  music  about  nothing    at  all,   music    without 
personality.    Before  resuming  our  difficult  attempts  at  analysing 
personality,  let  us  try  and  discover  upon  what  points  of  similarity 
of  nature  can  possibly  depend  this  similarity  of  effect  in  such 
very  different  compositions.     We  may  briefly  recapitulate  the 
things  in  which  Tnstram  differs  most  completely  from  the  Mass 
of  Pope  Marcellus.    In  TristraTa  we  see  the  latest  development 
of  modem  music,  in  the  Mass  its  earliest  one ;  in  TristTa/m  the 
conception  of  music  as  an  auxiliary  of  poetry  reaches  the  highest 
point)  in  the  Mass  there  is  not  even  the  faintest  trace  of  such  a 
notion  as  musical  suggestiveness  ;  in  Tristram  we  find  modula- 
tion of  the  most  amazing  boldness,  and  orchestration  of  the  most 
marvellous  complexity ;  in  the  Mass  we  find  modulation  scarcely 
in  rudiment,  and  orchestration  wholly  ignored.    But  in  both 
we  find — what  I  have  noted  first  in  the  one  then  in  the  other — 
a  certain  vagueness  and  aimlessness,  an  absence   of   distinct 
and  thoroughly  elaborated  themes ;  in  Tristram,  musical  wave- 
lets which  are  never  exactly  alike,  and  yet  never  completely 
different;  in  the  Mass  musical  swirls  and  eddies  which  seem 
always  te  lead  somewhere  and  finally  lead  nowhere.  How  is  this? 
From  what  I  have  said  it  may  perhaps  have  struck  you  that 
Wagner,  with  his  asteunding  freedom  of  modulation,  may  occa- 
sionally modulate  too  much,  as  Palestrina,  with  his  singular 
timidity  of   modulation,  certainly    modulates  teo  little;    that 
Wagner^  with  his  constantly  fluctuating  rhythm,  may  cease  te  be 
rhythmical,  as  Palestrina,  with  his  very  rudimentary  rhythm,  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  begun  to  be  rhythmical ;  that  the  result  of 
over-modulation  and  of  insufficient  modulation,  the  result  of  too 
variable  rhythm  and  of  too  invariable  rhythm,  may,  on  the  whole, 
be  the  saane;  nay,  that  from  the  desire  of  suggesting  too  many  ideas 
and  emotions,  may  result  the  same  vagueness  as  from  the  indiffer* 
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ence  to  suggesting  anything  at  all;  in  short,  that  as  the  malleable 
clay  will  represent  no  recognisable  figure  if  insufficiently  manipu* 
lated  by  the  sculptor,  so  also  will  it  represent  no  recognisable  figure 
if  the  sculptor  have  manipulated  it  in  all  manner  of  contrary  ways; 
that,  in  short,  as  a  sculptor  may  efface  his  work,  and  reduce  it 
once  more  to  a  mere  chaotic  lump,  so  also  a  musician  may,  by  too 
great  yariety  of  modulation  and  of  rhythm,  reduce  his  compositions 
to  the  formless  condition  in  which  they  are  left  by  absence  of 
rhythm  and  modulation.  Extremes  touch,  and  contrary  excesses 
lead  but  to  the  same  result — ^failure.  Over-development  and  in- 
sufficient development  of  musical  means  and  methods  are  equally 
fatal  to  art,  to  form ;  and  in  Wagner,  as  in  Falestrina,  what  we 
miss  is  that  which  remains  impressed  upon  the  mind,  that  of 
which  so  many  a  lesser  composer  has  left  us  a  perfect  and  un- 
alienable heritage — a  musical  form.  Form,  you  wiU  say,  that's  all 
very  well,  but  we  have  been  talking,  not  about  musical  form,  but 
about  musical  personality.  You  will  think  me  very  paradoxical 
if  I  answer :  when  we  have  got  to  musical  form,  we  have  got  also 
to  musical  personality,  for  they  are  in  reality  one  and  the  same 
thing.  This  seems  very  odd,  but  let  me  explain  my  meaning. 
We  came  to  the  conclusion,  a  little  while  ago,  that  in  music  sepa- 
rated from  words  there  is  no  possible  personality ;  that  the  notes, 
however  inspiring  of  this  or  that  emotion,  con^tute,  in  their 
combination,  not  a  person,  but  a  musical  composition.  This 
seemed  at  one  moment  completely  to  knock  all  musical  person- 
ality  completely  on  the  head.  But  music,  as  I  before  remarked, 
is  a  mysterious  art,  and  full  of  manifold  delusions;  an  art 
altogether  different  from  any  other.  Let  us  imagine  that  we  are 
looking  at  a  picture ;  in  so  doing,  we  unconsciously  describe 
that  picture  to  ourselves,  we  make  a  kind  of  inventory  of 
its  constituent  elements,  which  we  keep  by  us,  and  to  which  we 
constantly  refer  in  future ;  well,  suppose  we  are  making  such  an 
inventory.  We  say,  for  instance,  there  is  a  piece  of  stuff  arranged 
in  five  folds,  and  its  colours  are  blue  and  yellow ;  there  is  a  tree, 
which  is  sere  and  brown ;  its  branches  are  big,  its  trunks  short ; 
the  sky  behind  it  is  very  low.  In  so  doing,  we  are  merely 
recognising  in  the  work  of  art  things  and  qualities  with  which 
we  are  familiar  in  nature ;  the  tree,  the  stuff,  the  sky,  all  this 
exists  quite  independent  of  any  paiater  who  may  choose  to  copy 
it,  and  this  tree  is  brown,  this  stuff  blue  aud  yellow,  this  sky  is 
low,  these  branches  are  thick,  exactly  in  the  same  sense  that 
other  things  in  real  existence  are  brown,  blue,  yellow,  low,  or 
thick.  Now  compare  with  this  manner  of  cataloguing  the 
elements  of  a  work  of  art,  the  manner  in  which  you  would  de- 
scribe, however  technically,  a  piece  of  music :  you  would  say, 
this  piece  is  of  a  broad  rhythm,  and  consists  of  phrases  which  are 
alternately  rough  and  smooth ;  it  begins  with  a  weighty  passage 
very  low  down,  and  gradually  works  its  way  up  to  a  certain 
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height.  There  is  nothing  at  all  fantastical  in  this,  or  imaginative^ 
any  more  than  when  an  Italian  musician  says  of  a  performance  : 
"  It  can't  succeed,  because  they  have  no  good  white  voices,*'  meaning 
trebles ;  or  cries  at  an  unlucky  pupil,  "  Don't  tighten  ! "  intimat- 
ing thereby  that  he  ought  not  to  play  so  fast.  Yet'  nearly  every 
one  of  these  words,  of  which  we  are  obliged  to  make  daily  use, 
are  merely  metaphorical  expressions.  The  characteristics  of  music 
are  unknown  except  in  music,  and  have  no  nomenclature  of  their 
own ;  so  that  we  are  simply  reduced  to  applying  to  musical  qualities 
the  names  of  qualities  which  can  have  no  musical  existence.  For 
there  are  not  in  the  domain  of  sound  qualities  such  as  breadth, 
weight,  roughness,  or  smoothness,  all  of  which  are  inseparable 
from  tangible  objects ;  nor  can  there  be  high  or  low  where  there 
is  no  existence  in  space  ;  a  high  voice  is  as  little  really  high  as  it 
is  really  white,  and  a  white  voice  no  more  exists,  in  reality,  than 
a  pink,  blue,  or  yellow  voice.  Such  is  the  poverty  of  musical 
phraseology  even  in  the  simplest  technicalities ;  the  qualities  are 
perceived  as  quite  separate,  but  they  are  conceived  in  the  terms 
of  other  classes  of  things.  Now  in  mere  technical  matters  this 
metaphorical  language  produces  no  further  consequences.  But 
when  it  comes  to  the  general  effects  of  music,  to  the  character  no 
longer  of  mere  single  sounds,  or  groups  of  sounds,  but  of  whole 
pieces ;  to  the  impression  not  merely  upon  the  ear,  but  upon  the 
mind,  we  get  into  an  inextricable  confusion.  As  the  more  elemen- 
tary qualities  of  music  borrow  (perhaps  from  some  obscure  simi- 
larity in  the  effect  on  our  nerves)  their  names  from  the  qualities 
of  visible  and  tangible  objects,  so  the  large  impressions  pro- 
ducible by  music,  have  had  applied  to  them,  probably  from  the 
resemblance  of  certain  musical  effects  to  the  natural  modes  of 
expression  of  this  or  that  state  of  feeling,  making  us  now  slow 
and  subdued  in  our  speech,  now  rapid  and  boisterous,  the  nomen- 
clature of  our  conditions  of  soul.  Certain  musical  effects  possess, 
as  we  have  already  remarked,  the  power  of  dimly  suggesting  this 
or  that  kind  of  feeling ;  but  the  music  is  not  the  state  of  feeling, 
it  is  the  musiC;  and  nothing  else,  as  we  may  easily  see  by  trying 
to  describe  merely  according  to  such  moral  characters,  say  the 
various  pieces  of  Schubert's  Schone  Milllerin ;  if  we  say  "  the 
melancholy  piece,"  we  do  not  in  the  least  distinguish  between 
three  or  four  different  songs,  since  this  identity  lies  not  in  this 
melancholy  character,  but  in  this  particular  combination  of  notes. 
But  for  such  combinations  of  notes  as  constitute  musical 
identity  we  are  simply  without  names,  and  we  are  therefore 
obliged  to  speak  of,  te  think  of  various  pieces  of  music  in  a 
language  quite  as  figurative  as  when  we  say  that  one  man  has  a 
hard  mind  and  another  a  hot  temper,  the  hardness  of  mind  and 
the  hotness  of  temper  being  very  different  to  the  hardness  of  a 
hard  pear,  or  the  hotness  of  a  July  day.  So  the  more  we  attempt 
to  describe  music  to  ourselves  and  to  others,  the  more  completely 
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do  we  get  into  the  habit  of  talking  of  music  as  having  a  nature 
which  it  simply  has  not  got.  We  think  of  music — nay,  we 
perceive  it  in  a  state  of  perfect  metaphorical  jumble.  And  hence 
it  is  that  the  quality  of  definiteness  of  musical  form,  the  some- 
thing which  does  not  yet  exist  in  Palestrina  and  has  well-nigh 
ceased  to  exist  in  Wagner,  becomes  in  our  mind  unconsciously 
<x)nfused  and  identified  with  definiteness  of  musical  personality ; 
we  say,  where  we  miss  it,  "This  music  is  all  about  nothing  at  all," 
when  in  reality  no  music  ever  can  be  about  anything  at  all,  and 
our  real  meaniiig  is  simply, "  This  music  has  got  no  shape."  Now 
do  you  begin  to  see  what  I  meant  when  I  said  that  musical 
individuality  and  musical  form  were  one  and  the  same  thing ; 
when  I  persisted  in  talking  about  this  or  that  kind  of  musical 
personality,  when  I  was  perfectly  aware  that  no  personality  can 
equally  exist  in  music,  however  much  it  may  exist  there  for  our 
fancy  ? 

Well,  if  there  appears  to  us  to  exist  a  degree  of  personality 
even  in  a  sonata  or  symphony  performed  upon  mere  wordless 
string,  ivory,  or  brass,  think  what  it  must  be  when  a  piece  of 
music  has  welded  into  it  words  descriptive  of  this  or  that  state 
of  emotion  ;  and  when  music  and  words  come  from  the  lips  of  a 
man  or  a  woman  on  the  stage,  dressed  to  represent  a  given  person, 
and  doing  his  or  her  utmost  to  make  us  believe,  with  look  and 
gesture,  that  the  real  person  is  actually  before  us.  The  impressions 
whirl  round  in  our  brain  in  utter  confusion.  Music,  words,  dress, 
and  gesture  imite,  and  we  cease  to  know  what  is  what.  If,  then, 
the  man  or  woman  on  the  stage  sings  those  words  to  music  which 
gives  us  a  sense  of  clearness,  of  separateness  from  other  music^  of 
coordination  and  completeness  in  itself,  it  must  inevitobly  seem 
to  us  that  this  clearness,  completeness,  separateness  is  cognate  to 
the  moral  nature  of  the  living  man  or  woman,  to  the  nature  of 
those  human  words ;  we  think  of  it  as  individuality  of  character. 
The  well-defined  melody  becomes,  in  a  manner,  the  well-defined 
character  of  him  who  sings  it ;  nay,  the  phrase  of  music  which 
is  poignant  to  our  musical  sense  nearly  always  conveys  to  our 
mind  a  certain  pathos  of  poignant  emotion.  Thus,  there  are 
certain  effects  in  duets,  especially  in  those  old-fashioned  ones, 
between  voices  of  similar  pitch,  which,  when  the  two  parts  touch, 
embrace,  cling  to  one  another,  come  in  contact  with  painful 
intensity  of  dissonance,  which  must  inevitably  give  us  a  sense  of 
souls  meeting  only  to  part,  the  pathos  of  a  human  position,  even 
in  a  duet  like  Rossini's  Qiomo  dlOrror,  Thus,  therefore,  does 
musical  personality,  although  a  mere  phantom,  come  really  to  exist 
(like  many  another  phantom)  for  our  fancy  and  our  affections  ; 
thus  can  we  feel,  towards  what  is  merely  the  poignancy  of  love- 
liness, a  quite  human  kind  of  sympathy ;  we  can  love,  and  almost 
desire  to  serve  on  account  of  their  beauty,  what  are  in  reality 
merely  arrangements  of  melodies  and  harmonies,  but  of  which  we 
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think  as  the  heroes  or  heroines  of  Olack  or  Mozart  or  Schubert. 
And  finally,  for  this  reason  can  there  really  exist  for  me  a 
Curiazio  or  Cimarosa,  whom,  quite  unconsciously,  I  invest  with  a 
character  analogous  to  that  dainty,  brilliant,  tender.  Prince 
Charming  kind  of  music,  and  whom,  as  a  delightful  piece  of 
dramatic  incongruity,  I  ridicule  and  love. 

Yes ;  I  am  fond  of  Curiazio ;  he  amuses  me,  but  he  attracts  me ; 
he  gives  me  pleasure  ;  above  all,  I  can  perceive  him,  can  know 
when  he  is  and  is  not  there ;  he  is  musical  flesh  and  blood;  has 
a  musical  fsuce  and  eyes,  into  which  I  can  look ;  he  has  a  musical 
personality.  And  Tristram  and  Yseult,  I  say  once  more,  have 
none ;  are  mere  dim  spectres,  confused  with  each  other,  and  con- 
fused with  all  things  about  them.  Why  ?  Because  the  music 
which  Wagner  has  composed  on  to  the  words  expressive  of  their 
vicissitudes  and  of  their  feelings,  is,  even  like  the  music  of  Pales- 
trina's  greatness,  music  insufficiently  distinct  in  form ;  music  of 
the  infinite;  music  all  about  nothing  at  all;  music  without 
personality.  And  for  this  reason,  therefore,  the  most  imaginative 
and  emotional  of  all  composers,  the  man  whose  whole  life  has 
been  one  long  meditation  on  the  weirdness  and  pathos  of  mediaeval 
romance,  one  constant  effort  to  bring  them  home  to  us  with  his 
music  ;  this  man,  therefore,  has  £adled,  where  an  uttedy  unthinking 
composer,  or  rather  the  grotesque  world  of  Sagrafi's  Convenienza 
Teatralia  has  succeeded ;  succeeded  even  to  the  extent  of  sending 
their  absurd  and  charming  Curiazio  into  my  mind  when  it  should 
have  been  flooded  with  the  thought  of  Tristram  and  Yseult. 

But  what,  after  all,  is  the  meaning  of  this  liking  for  Curiazio, 
this  affectionate  remembrance  of  a  certain  number  of  family 
tunes  ?  It  is  not  sympathy  with  suffering,  it  is  not  admiration 
for  heroism  ;  it  is  merely  the  regretful  recollection  of  a  musical 
pleasure,  of  the  unreasoning,  unsympathizing  pleasure  in  certain 
combinations  of  melodies  and  harmonies.  It  is,  say  the  partisans 
of  Wagner,  the  low  material  preference  of  a  mere  epicure,  to  whom 
music  is  but  a  kind  of  mere  diaphanous  cook's  or  perfumer's 
art  To  say  that  Wagner  has  failed  in  exciting  such  feelings  as 
these,  is  to  say  that  he  has  not  done  what  he  would  scorn  to  do. 
The  great  dramatic  mission  of  music  consists  for  him  not  in 
exciting  a  liking  for  ridiculous  effeminate  rococo  heroes  on 
account  of  the  pretty  little  ariettas  and  rondba  which  they  may 
sing,  but  in  overwhelming  the  souls  of  the  hearers  with  that 
terrific  flood  of  passion  upon  which  Fate  has  cast  the  souls  of 
Tristram  and  Yseult,  to  be  whirled  and  submerged  like  reeds  or 
straws ;  what  Wagner  would  bring  home  to  you  is  not  the  love  of 
this  person  for  that  peison,  the  petty  loves  of  Signer  Curiazios 
and  Signora  Ovazias,  but  love  itself  in  all  its  fearful  irresistibleness. 
This  certainly  does  sound  much  grander  than  merely  making  one 
like  Signor  Curiazio ;  and  yet  I  am  not  so  sure  about  it.  I  do 
not  mean  to  refer  to  my  individual  self,  having  remained  unmoved 
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and  decidedly  wearied  by  this  Tristram  masic,  while  a  lar^  pro- 
portion of  other  musiciJly-endowed  persons  were  doubtless  in 
the  very  same  condition.  For  it  is  a  &ct,  the  recognition  of  which 
would  greatly  &cilitate  the  comprehension  of  the  Wagner  question 
by  removing  the  assumption,  xnade  by  the  adherents  and  by  the 
opponents  of  Wagner,  that  the  opposite  party  is  prejudiced  and 
perjured;  it  is  a  fSsu^t, then,  that  there  exist  two  distincfc  kinds 
of  musical  sensitiveness,  which  neither  exclude  nor  necessitate 
one  another.  The  first  is  the  essentially  musical  sensitiveness  to 
musical  form,  the  faculty  of  receiving  pleasure  from  the  musically 
beautiful ;  the  second  is  what  I  should  call  the  nervous  sensi- 
tiveness to  the  emotional  effects  of  music — the  £a4:ulty  of  being 
moved,  not  by  musical  beauty,  but  by  that  emotion  inspiring 
property  possessed  to  some  degree  by  all  music,  and  by  certain 
music  to  quite  an  amazing  extent.  It  is  evident  then  that,  in 
attempting  to  decide  whether  it  is  really  much  finer  to  bring 
home  to  the  hearer  the  tremendous  passion  in  which  wave  and 
are  tattered  the  souls  of  Tristram  and  Yseult,  than  to  inspire  us 
with  a  liking  for  some  Signer  Curiazio, — it  is  evident,  or  ought 
to  be,  that  we  must  accept  as  true  what  only  our  prejudice  can 
deny — ^namely,  that  although  Wagner's  music  may  tail  to  move 
ourselves,  it  may  fully  succeed  in  moving  a  large  proportion  of 
our  neighbours ;  and  it  is  not  our  own  stolid  weariness,  and 
their  half-intoxicated  excitement,  which  we  must  compare  in 
point  of  nobility  with  the  kind  of  satisfaction  derived  from  the 
placid  music  of  Qmarosa  or  Mozart.  The  nobility  or  baseness  of 
any  work  of  art,  or  of  any  artistic  effect  is,  in  the  first  instance, 
a  matter  of  superiority  or  inferiority  entirely  within  the  limits  of 
the  particular  art  whereunto  appertains  that  work  or  that  effect. 
It  is  a  question  of  the  greater  or  lesser  intensity  of  pleasure 
which  that  work  or  effect  can  produce.  From  this  point  of  view 
it  seems  to  me  obvious  that  even  a  partisan  of  Wagner  must 
admit  that  if  we  are,  during  an  hour  or  so,  painfuUy  excited  by 
the  music  of  Tristram,  of  which  no  very  distinct  fragments,  but 
only  very  vague  impressions,  remain  to  us  afterwards,  this 
Tristram,  music  must  be  inferior,  from  the  mere  artistic  and 
pleasure-giving  point  of  view,  to  the  music  of  Mozart,  which, 
without  greatly  stirring  our  emotions,  delights  us  during  per- 
formance, and  leaves  in  our  memory  a  never-failing  stock  of 
musical  pleasure.  But  when  we  ask  whether  it  is  higher  to 
make  us  momentarily  participate  in  the  passionate  condition  of 
Wagner's  lovers,  or  to  give  us  an  abiding  satisfaction  in 
Cimarosa's  hero,  we  are  in  reality  shifting  the  ground  of  dispute 
from  sesthetics  to  ethics.  The  question  is  no  longer  which 
music  can  give  the  keener  and  more  durable  musical  pleasure, 
but  which  condition  of  soul  is  the  higher  with  reference  to  the 
moral  and  intellectual  nobility  of  our  lives,  feelings,  and  actions, 
— ^the    condition   of   soul    implied    by  a  liking    for    Curiazio 
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because  he  sings  charming  airs ;  or  the  condition  of  soul  implied 
by  a  momentary  participation  due  to  the  emotional  power  of 
Wagner's  music,  in  the  passion  of  Tristram  and  Yseult  ?  The 
answer  would  seem  to  be  that  since  we  are  generally  agreed  that 
the  interest  which  we  take  in  tragedy  of  Shakespeare's  is  of  a 
higher  and  more  ennobling  order  than  the  interest  which  we  take 
in  a  quartette  by  Haydn ;  the  condition  of  soul  produced  by 
Wagner's  music  must  also  be  higher  and  more  ennobling  tlum 
the  condition  of  soul  produced  by  Cimarosa's  music,  since  the 
first  excites  in  us  actual  passion,  while  the  second  merely  occa- 
sions musical  pleasure.  This  answer  seems  obvious,  and  to 
Wagnerists  is  doubtless  conclusive.  But  let  us  examine  why  the 
interest  in  Shakespeare's  play  is  really  of  a  higher  sort  than  the 
interest  in  Haydn's  quartette ;  and  wherein  consists  the  difference 
between  the  two  sorts  of  interest.  The  interest  in  Shakespeare's 
play  implies  a  high  state  of  activity  of  our  reason  and  our  sym- 
pathies.  We  are,  at  every  moment,  intellectually  perceiving  the 
<3ausal  connection  between  the  words,  actions,  and  fate  of  the 
dramatia  peraonce ;  we  are,  at  the  same  time,  continually  sym- 
pathising with  their  nature,  admiring  the  good,  disliking  the 
bad,  pitying  the  weak,  wishing  we  could  resist  the  unjustly 
strong;  whereas  we  are,  during  the  performance  of  Haydn's 
quartette,  merely  following  the  intricate  arrangements  of  not€«,  the 
sequences  of  harmony  and  of  melody.  The  pleasure  in  both  cases 
may  be  equal ;  but  the  exercise  of  our  intellect  and  of  our  moral 
sympathies  in  the  one  case,  is  much  more  conducive  to  our  right 
thinking,  feeling,  and  acting  in  real  life,  than  is  the  exercise  of 
our  mere  faculties  of  musical  form ;  and  on  this  superior  practical 
effect  upon  our  judgment  and  conduct  depends,  and  depends 
solely,  the  greater  moral  nobility  of  the  tragedy  by  Shakespeare 
than  of  the  quartette  by  Haydn.  Now  let  us  apply  this  teat  of  the 
super-artistic  nobility  of  works  of  art  to  the  music  of  Wagner  and 
the  music  of  Cimarosa.  In  listening  to  the  songs  which  consti- 
tute that  famous  part  of  Signor  Curiazio,  only  our  faculties  of 
musical  fojm  are  active ;  we  are  merely  perceiving  beautiful  com- 
binations of  notes ;  and  our  power  of  judging  of  how  and  why, 
of  right  and  wrong,  our  tendency  to  behave  well  to  our  neigh- 
bours, is  exactly  the  same  after  the  performance  &s  it  had  been 
before,  save  that  we  feel  perhaps  a  little  better  pleased  with  life, 
a  little  reposed  and  refreshed  before  resuming  its  troubles.  But 
with  the  Tristra/m  music  it  is  different  ;  different,  I  mean,  of 
course,  to  such  of  us  (and  I  will  try  and  imagine  that  it  is  all  of 
us)  as  are  capable  of  being  moved  by  it,  as  Wagner  intended  to 
move  us.  We  are,  let  us  say,  during  the  performance  of  the 
marvellous  garden  duet,  extremely  moved ;  we  are  unconscious  of 
the  theatre,  of  the  spectators,  of  the  actors ;  almost  of  the  music 
and  almost  of  our  real  selves ;  for  notes,  combinations  of  notes, 
harmonies,  melodies — all  these  things  have   disappeared,  have 
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melted  away.  And  disappeared  also  has  our  past,  our  present, 
our  fature — all  the  things  about  which  we  think,  after  which  we 
strive,  all  gone,  forgotten.  There  remains,  so  to  speak,  only  a 
something  within  ourselves  which  is  vibrating,  quivering,  vaguely 
wanting,  receiving,  giving,  hungering  and  thirsting,  fainting  and 
gasping,  and  uprisingand  ^akingat  we  know  not  what  closed  gates; 
there  remains  a  something  6utside  ourselves  which  is  sweeping 
across  us,  sending  streams  of  anguish  through  the  bare  nerves  of 
our  soul,  pouring  upon  them  a  quite  heavenly  balm  ;  chilling  us 
at  one  moment,  and  making  us  burn  at  another;  shaking  like  an 
impetuous  wind,  rocking,  submerging  us,  like  a  soft  wave.  Be- 
sides this,  a  vision,  a  sort  of  passing  glorified  sense  of  the  presence 
of  Tristram  and  Yseult,  whom  we  love ;  nay,  we  do  not  love 
them,  we  love  with  them.  They  are  ii?  ns,  and  we  are  in  them. 
Love,  but  how  ?  Not  certainly  as  we  love  Desdemona,  or 
Juliet,  or  Miranda;  not  even  as  we  love  some  beautiful  soulless 
statue  for  its  more  visible  loveliness ;  not  anything  like  that. 
In  this  there  is  neither  sympathy  with  virtue,  nor  admiration 
for  beauty;  there  is  merely  what  there  is  in  Tristram  and 
Yseult  themselves,  and  by  what  name  should  we  call  that  ?  As 
they  love  one  another,  so  do  we  seem  to  love  with  them;  the  buzz 
of  their  blood  is  in  our  ears,  the  palpitation  of  every  one  of  their 
arteries  is  throughout  our  own  bodies,  the  choking  of  their  voice 
is  in  our  throats.  Throu^rh  ourselves  runs  a  bodily  tremor  and 
convakioii  of  passion  communicated  by  the  hufrying  violin 
phrases,  the  sighing  horns,  and  panting  hautboys,  by  the 
throbbing  (as  of  blood  in  the  temples)  of  the  basses  in  the  or- 
chestra»  ail  rushing  up  to  subside  in  long  tremulous  ripples,  turned 
to  slowly  swaying  waves  of  soimd,  through  which,  every  now  and 
then,  well  up  the  broken  harp  chords.  Ourselves,  the  music, 
Tristram,  Yseult,  whither  disappeared  ?  We  know  not ;  there 
remains  but  this  strange  mist  of  passion,  these  narcotic  fumes,  in 
which  there  is  the  height  of  pain  and  pleasure  and  forgetfulness, 
wreathing,  twirling  out  of  the  music  of  Wagner  as  out  of  some 
magic  censer,  rising  to  our  brain,  to  numb  and  to  intoxicate. 

A  wonderful  power  this,  on  the  part  of  music  and  musician,, 
and  one  which  quite  transcends  the  mere  petty  power  of  giving 
pleasure  to  all  the  older  composers,  the  mere  petty  power  of 
awakening  sympathy  of  all  the  dramatists  that  ever  were.  But 
while'  this  performance  lasts,  and  as  long  as  lasts  its  spell  upon 
our  minds,  how  is  it  with  our  soul  ?  Is  it,  as  it  would  be  by 
some  piece  of  ordinary  music,  merely  reposed  and  refreshed  in 
the  journey  and  battle  of  life  ?  Is  it  made  stronger,  keener,  and 
more  supple  to  deal  with  true  and  false  and  right  and  wrong,  as. 
it  would  be  by  some  written  tragedy  ?  I  fear  not ;  that  passion,, 
without  object  or  motive,  blind,  if  passion  ever  was,  deaf  and 
sterile,  communicated  to  our  soul  by  the  mysterious  power  of 
Waguer's  music,  shakes  and  unsettles  it,  weakens  our  mental  and 
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moral  mind^  making  it  incapable  of  resistance  in  the  present,  less 
capable  of  resistance  in  the  future.  If  it  be  true  that  the  dignity 
of  any  art  in  our  lives  may  be  measured  by  the  degree  to  which 
it  increases  our  power  of  coping  with  the  difficulties  and 
agitations  to  which  our  soul  is  exposed;  may  we  not  ask,  i^ 
during  the  performance  of  such  music,  we  were  suddenly  put  in 
presence  of  some  great  decision  to  make,  or  some  great  tempta- 
tion to  resist^  should  we  be  more  or  less  fitted  to  make  the  right 
choice,  or  take  the  right  course,  while  our  soul  was  enervated  and 
excited  with  the  empty  visions  and  barren  passions  with  which, 
like  a  subtler  alcohol,  such  music  had  filled  it  ?  Let  every  one 
answer  this  question  for  himself;  to  me  it  seems  to  admit  of 
but  one  answer. 

And,  thinking  over  ^  this,  and  reverting  to  the  point  fix>m 
which  I  started  in  these  most  vagabond  of  musical  dissertations, 
it  seems  to  me,  that,  although  the  music  of  the  Orazi  is  quite 
forgotten  of  mankind,  and  although  it  certainly  is  very  odd  to 
think  of  such  a  soprano^inging,  minuet^tripping,  white  and 
fiaded  rose-coloured  Roman  hero  as  that  Roman  hero  of  1796, 
it  is,  after  all,  more  fine  and  noble,  than  trumpery  and  laughable, 
to  have  been  able  to  send  into  my  mind,  whUe  the  whole  passion 
of  TH&tromi  and  YseuLt  was  overwhelming  the  hearts  of  my 
neighbours,  that  afiectionate  and  regretful  remembrance  of  Signer 
Curiasdo. 

VEBNOK  LES. 
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The  phenomena  called  "  Hanntings/'  the  phenomena  of  Haunted 
Houses,  have  a  veritable  psychological  interest.  Whether  we 
believe  that  the  sights  and  sounds  grouped  under  the  term  have 
an  objective  existence,  or  whether  we  look  on  them  as  the  results 
of  fancy  and  imposture,  they  certainly  constitute  a  curious 
problem  in  the  history  of  human  experience*  The  kind  of  events, 
real  or  pretended,  is  suflSciently  weU  known.  Figures,  as  of  living 
persons,  are  thought  to  be  seen,  where  no  such  persons  have  actually 
been  present.  Violent  sounds,  as  of  hammers  beating  the  walls 
and  furniture,  sounds  of  ponderous  bodies  being  tc«sed  about, 
frequently  ^ccur.  Less  noisy  «  rappings  "  are  often  mentioned, 
and  the  sounds  as  of  steps,  of  a- man  walking  where  no  one  is 
visible,  are  not  less  usual  elements  in  the  disturbances  of 
'*  haunted  houses."  The  interest,  to  minds  not  superstitiously 
inclined,  of  all  such  stories,  lies  in  their  uniformity,  wide  diffv^* 
sion,  and  ancient  circulation.  Thus  the  tales  of  haunted  houses, 
whether  as  attesting  a  real  force,  or  merely  the  uniformity  of 
human  error,  become  part  of  the  dontain  of  anthropology.  The 
science  which  investigates  the  common  and  universally  dis- 
tributed  customs,  myths,  and  rites  of  mankind,  savage  or  civilized, 
is  also  concerned  in  observing  these  superstitions.  Thus,  for 
example,  it  is  the  legitimate  business  of  science  to  examine  the 
causes  which  produce  the  wide  diffusion  of  the  belief  that  the 
cracking  of  furniture  portends  death.  This  belief  is  vouched  for 
by  Sahagun  as  having  been  common  among  the  ancient  Aztecs, 
and  we  all  know  that  it  is  generally  held  by  the  superstitious  in 
European  countries.  Again,  when  Sahagun  tells  us  that  the  sound 
of  the  felling  of  trees  by  an  invisible  axe  in  the  midnight 
forests  is  referred,  by  the  Aztecs,  te  the  agency  of  a  demon, 
science  is  interested  in  discovering  the  same  reputed  phenomena, 
with  the  same  explanation,  among  the  Cingalese.  K  such 
studies  of  comparative  belief  be  warrantable,  we  may  certainly 
extend  the  sphere  of  observation  to  the  tales  of  haunted  houses. 
The  point  we  have  first  to  observe  is  the  universal  distribution 
of  such  tales  in  all  countries,  and  in  times  ancient  and  modern. 
Bappin^,  the  noise  of  invisible  footsteps,  and  apparitions,  are 
reported  from  China  and  Japan,  in  ancient  Icelandic  Sagas  and 
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modem  magazine  articles,  as  well  as  by  Lucian  and  Pliny. 
They  are  filled  to  occur  among  the  Maories  of  New  Zealand^ 
no  less  than  in  the  family  of  the  Wesleys,  or  in  the  house  of 
Mr.  Mompesson  of  Tedworth,  as  described  by  OlanviL  The 
cause  of  these  nocturnal  and  daylight  disturbances  remains- 
undetermined. 

In  offering  the  narrative  which  follows,  we  merely  add  another 
to  a  long  series  of  phenomena  vouched  for  by  a  cloud  of  witnesses 
from  all  lands  and  ages.  We  are  not  concerned  to  maintain  any 
hypothesis,  either  of  imposture,  of  hallucination,  or  of  a  personal, 
but,  so  to  say,  disembodied  force. 

The  narrative  to  which  these  remarks  serve  as  preface  was 
obtained  in  the  following  manner. 

A  family,  consisting  neither  of  superstitious  persons,  nor  of 
"  psychical  researchers,'*  occupied,  lately,  a  certain  house  on  the 
borders  of  Somerset  and  Devonshire.  They  took  the  house 
because  the  district  suited  them,  and  because  the  rent  was  low ; 
a  matter  of  importance  to  the  tenants.  That  the  place  had  a 
ghostly  reputation  in  the  adjoining  village  its  occupiers  knew, 
because  the  letters  harnted  were  scribbled  in  chalk  on  the  faded 
paint  of  the  outer  doors,  and  on  portions  of  the  brickwork.  This 
evil  repute  did  not  at  all  disturb  the  new  tenants.  They  had 
observed  (a  fact  curious  enough)  that  in  all  the  stories  of 
'' hauntings,"  no  mortal  was  ever  a  penny  the  worse  for  the 
disturbances.  On  the  other  hand,  when  foolish  persons  have 
dressed  up  as  ghosts,  they  have  often  frightened  nervous  victims 
into  fits.  Whatever  the  cause  of  the  innocuousness  of  ''  haunt- 
ings "  may  be,  the  tales  about  them  are  thus  not  calculated  to 
alarm  men  and  women  of  sense  and  courage. 

The  new  occupants  of  Combe  Vemey  (so  the  old  manor  was 
called)  soon  found  .themselves  in  the  thick  of  the  usual 
phenomena  of  haunted  houses.  They  also  soon  satisfied  them- 
selves that  no  watchfulness  or  ingenuity  of  theirs  could  detect 
the  force  which  produced  the  impression  of  a  viewless  tread,  of 
the  movement  of  heavy  furniture,  the  opening  and  shutting  of 
locked  doors,  and  so  forth.  It  would  be  tedious  to  repeat  the 
catalogue  of  those  alarms,  which  are  perfectly  fjomiliar  to  all 
students  of  the  subject,  and  which  are  equally  well  known  in 
aJl  parts  of  the  world.  The  villagers,  by  a  hasty  generalisation,, 
averred  that  '*  the  old  squire  walks,"  and  thus  setUed  the  whole 
question  of  the  noises  in  Combe  Verney.  Only  on  one  occasion 
was  anything  at  all  like  an  ''apparition"  vouched  for  by 
educated  evidence.  A  young  lady,  a  visitor  at  Combe  Verney, 
was  found,  on  the  morning  after  her  arrival,  investigating  very 
closely  the  bookshelves  which  covered  all  the  walls  of  the  library. 
She  was  asked  if  she  was  looking  for  any  volume  in  particular. 
She  replied  that  she  was  trying  to  find  out  the  second  door  in 
the  room.     "  But  there  is  no  second  door  in  this  room,"  said  one 
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of  the  family.  "  There  must  be,"  replied  the  visitor,  **  because  the 
gentleman  who  was  here  when  I  came  in  yesterday  afternoon, 
went  out  by  this  side  of  the  walL"  "  Was  he  one  of  us  ? "  asked 
the  others.  ''  No,  he  was  a  stranger ;  some  one,  I  supposed,  who 
had  been  paying  a  visit  in  the  aitemoon."  The  reply  was  that 
no  one  had  called  in  the  afternoon,  and  that  the  wall  was  an 
outside  wall,  which  could  not  possibly  have  a  door  pierced  in  it. 

Whether  this  little  adventure  had  any  connection  with  the 
noises  in  the  house  might  have  never  been  discovered,  but  for 
the  accident  which,  as  the  people  of  Combe  Verney  persist  in 
believing,  brought  them  into  communication  with  ''the  ghost." 
They  had  attempted  to  construe  the  nocturnal  sounds  into  some 
sense  by  sitting  round  tables,  replying  with  raps  to  the  raps 
of  the  viewless  force,  and  so  on,  aU  to  no  avail  Finally  they 
adopted  the  plan  thus  explained  in  a  letter  from  one  of  the 
inmates.  The  plan  was  not  successful,  as  will  be  seen,  but  led  to 
the  receipt  of  the  communication  from  the  cause  (human  or  not) 
of  the  phenomena,  which  follows  in  its  proper  place. 

"  One  night,  as  a  last  effort  to  establish  a  correspondence  with 
the  cause  of  the  manifestations,"  writes  our  correspondent,  ''EL  left 
a  large  supplj^  of  foolscap,  a  pencil,  a  pen,  and  ink,  tout  ce  qvHC 
favt  pour  icrire  (as  in  the  stage  directions  of  a  French  play); 
on  the  library  table.  We  then  locked  the  door  outside,  removed 
the  key,  sealed  the  door,  and  went  to  bed.  That  night  was 
unusually  quiet.  After  breakfast  we  solemnly  removed  uie  seals, 
unlocked  the  door,  and  entered.  The  pen,  ink,  and  paper  had 
not  been  touched,  but  a  large  book,  Boswell's  '  Johnson,'  in  one 
volume,  which  was  certainlj^  closed  when  we  left  the  room,  was. 
thrown  open." 

"  The  ghost  has  been  reading  Bozzy,"  said  E.,  examining  the 
open  page. 

"  Why,  the  book  is  stained/'  he  added ;  "  it  can't  have  got  'foxed ' 
in  a  single  night." 

We  lul  looked  at  the  open  page.  It  was  stained,  certainly, 
but  not  in  the  random  blotchy  way  known  as  "  foxed  "  by 
collectors  and  booksellers.  Beneath  certain  letters  there  were 
very  minute  and  faint  reddish  marks.  We  cannot  describe  them 
more  clearly  than  by  saying  that  they  might  have  been  produced 
by  an  extremely  thin  red  spray  falling  very  sparsely,  and  drying, 
on  the  open  page.  The  marks  were  more  or  less  circular,  and, 
though  all  were  extremely  minute,  varied  in  size,  and,  to  some 
extent,  in  shape.  Examining  them  through  a  pocket  microscope, 
we  found  that  the  colour  (evervwhere  faint)  was  strongest  in  the 
centre,  and  grew  dim  towards  the  circumference.*  When  our 
curiosity  could  find  nothing  more  to  feed  upon,  A.  happened  to 
drop  the  book,  and,  as  he  picked  it  up,  it  opened  at  another  page. 

*  These  spots  have  been  analyzed,  but  nothing  has  been  ascertained  of  their 
nature,  except  that  they  contain  a  certain  proportion  of  iron. 

VOL.  XIT.  D 
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That^  too,  was  marked  in  precisely  the  same  mamier.  We  soon 
found  out  that  most  of  the  book  was  thus  stained.  The  minute 
blots  were  neatly  placed  beneath  certain  letters.  A  happy 
thought  occurred  to  K. 

"  Let  us  arrange  the  marked  letters  in  order  of  words/'  he  said, 
and  began  to  read  them  aloud  from  the  page  he  chanced  to  hold 
open. 

"  *  This  was  a  new  shock/  ''  he  spelled  out  slowly. 

Clearly  the  words  had  not  been  marked  at  random,  whoever 
marked  them.  Had  a  communication  at  last  been  opened  with 
the  unknown  force  in  the  house  ? 

B.  seized  the  foolscap  and  a  pen,  and  sat  down  to  write  at 
KL's  dictation,  who  picked  out  the  words  with  no  difficulty  from 
theprinted  page. 

The  message  from  the  being,  or  essence,  which  (according  to 
its  own  confession)  had  caused  the  "  hauntings  '*  ran  as  follows : — 

" '  I  have  made  many  attempts  to  communicate  with  those  who 
yet  live ;  in  none  of  them  have  I  ever  succeeded.  Still  I  perse- 
vere^ though  I  have  done  no  wrong  which  I  can  ever  atone  for 
now>  though  I  have  no  secret  to  reveal,  no  message  to  deliver,  no 
tidings  to  bring  of  the  state  of  the  happy,  or  of  the  accursed 
dead.  My  existence  seems  an  accident,  or  an  exception,  though 
not,  unluckilv,  a  very  rare  one.  But  is  it  strange  if  at  times  it 
becomes  intolerable  to  feel  that  no  one  regards  or  even  suspects 
the  state  in  which  I  have  existed  so  long  ?  or  if  I  yearn  for  the 
human  ffjrmpathy  without  which  no  sufferings  are  endurable  ? 

How  long  it  may  be  since  I  became  what  I  now  am  I  know 
not, — ^for  what  reason  have  I  to  mark  the  flight  of  time  ? — ^but  in 
185-  I  was  living  in  this  house,  which  had  been  assigned  to  me 
as  a  younger  son.  I  had  left  the  university  some  years  before, 
and  having  enough  to  live  upon  without  entering  a  profession,  I 
had  settled  down  to  a  country  life.  I  might  have  resigned  myself 
contentedly  to  lead  this  existence  for  the  rest  of  my  days,  had  I 
never  met  Marion  Lisle.  In  knowing  her  I  felt  what  real  passion 
was  for  the  first  and  last  time,  she  returned  my  love,  and  we 
became  engaged.  This  made  it  necessary  for  me  to  give  up  my 
rural  life^  and  seek  some  employment  which  would  enable  me  to 
maintain  a  wife,  and  my  &ther's  influence  procured  me  the  offer 
of  an  appointment  upon  which  I  could  marry  without  imprudence. 
I  had  to  go  up  ,to  London  and  get  through  some  necessary 
formalities,  and  then  I  was  to  return  to  the  Hsul,  where  my  future 
father-in-law  lived,  and  spend  some  time  with  Marion  before 
entering  ujion  my  new  duties. 

How  happy  I  was  as  I  started  on  that  journey !  Even  now 
I  distinctly  remember  the  intense  interest  and  enjoyment  with 
which  I  observed  the  commonest  objects  and  incidents  that  last 
day.  There  was  a  junction  at  which  I  had  to  wait  some  time 
for  the  local  train  that  was  to  take  me  on ;  it  was  late,  but,  lover 
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though  I  was,  I  felt  no  impatience.  I  was  not  sorry  to  have  the 
time  to  indulge  a  little  longer  in  delicious  anticipations ;  we 
should  meet  soon,  Marion  and  I — nothing  could  prevent  that — 
and  meanwhile  I  had  the  delight  of  picturing  how  and  where  I 
should  see  her. 

My  surroundings  were  cheerless  enough — a  dull  winter  after- 
noon^ with  the  faintest  streak  of  salmon  colour  in  the  west,  and 
woolly  grey  clouds,  threatening  snow,  closing  down  on  the  flat 
landscape,  but  nothing  could  depress  me  just  then. 

The  train  came  up  at  last,  a  short  one  witn  a  carriage  for  each 
class,  mine  beipg  in  the  front.  I  had  but  little  fiurther  to  ^,  for 
the  next  station  was  the  one  which  was  nearest  to  the  HaU ;  we 
were  so  close  that,  as  the  train  approached  a  curve  in  the  line,  I 
could  already  see  the  little  station  and  the  Hall  dog-cart  driving 
up  the  road — ^when  suddenly  there  was  a  grinding  sound  under- 
neath my  feet,  the  carriage  I  was  in  began  to  jolt,  and  then 
plunged  downwards ;  there  was  a  crash  and  darkness. 

I  seemed  to  be  lying  powerless  at  the  bottom  of  some  deep  shaft. 
I  remember  hearing  my  heart  beat  in  loud,  irregular  throbs,  and 
the  rushing  sound  of  the  blood  as  it  surged  through  my  veins ; 
then  followed  a  very  ecstasy  of  concentrated  agony,  and  just 
when  I  could  bear  no  more,  I  was  suddenly  free ! 

I  was  free,  and  more  wonderful  still,  1  felt  no  pain ;  I  was 
unharmed,  although  I  could  scarcely  believe  this  at  first.  The 
engine  and  tender  had  left  the  rails  and  gone  over  the  embank- 
ment ;  they  were  lying  on  one  side  below  in  a  doud  of  steam, 
and  heaped  upon  them  were  the  fragments  of  the  carriage  in 
which  I  nad  ridden. 

All  down  the  slope  the  turf  was  scored  and  ploughed  heavily, 
and  up  above  were  the  two  last  carriages,  which,  owing  to  the 
coupling  chains  having  broken,  had  remained  on  the  line.  I  saw 
all  this  from  where  I  was  standing,  for  it  was  still  light,  and  the 
tinge  of  salmon  colour  was  yet  lingering  in  the  sky. 

The  passengers  were  leaving  the  train  and  running  down  the 
bank  towards  the  wreck,  and  I  joined  them,  full  of  thankfulness 
at  my  escape. 

I  spoke  to  one  or  two  as  they  passed,  but  they  were  too  excited 
to  pay  me  any  attention.  I  followed  ^em  to  a  spot  where  some 
plate-layers  and  officials  seemed  busily  searching  amongst  the 
wreckage,  and  I  wondered  if  they  expected  to  find  any  sufferers 
there,  for  I  had  thought  the  carriage  empty  with  the  exception  of 
myself.  I  inquired  of  those  who  were  nearest  to  me,  but  could  get 
no  reply,  and  at  last,  though  I  was  too  far  away  to  see,  I  gathered 
from  the  pitying  murmur  which  ran  round  the  crowd  that  the 
searchers  had  found  their  fears  justified.  I  heard  some  one  say 
that  the  injured  man  was  the  only  one  in  gthe  carriage,  and  a 
woman  remark  that  it  ''  did  seem  hard  ^ — ^as  if  some  culditional 
victims  would  have  been  a  fairer  arrangement  of  Providence. 

d2 
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Then  I  had  had  a  fellow-passeDger  afler  all.  I  felt  half  repelled^ 
half  curious,  and  as  the  bystanoers  drew  aside,  I  saw  the  body- 
being  borne  towards  me,  tenderly  and  reverently,  and  I  knew,, 
from  the  hush  that  fell  upon  all  as  it  passed,  that  help  had  come 
too  late. 

I  seemed  compelled  to  look,  and,  as  I  looked,  there  was  some- 
thing strangely  familiar  to  me  in  the  appearance  of  the  corpse ; 
it  came  close  to  me,  and  I  saw  the  face — ^it  was  mine  ! 

The  revulsion  of  horror  that  came  over  me  then  is  something 
I  can  hardly  bear  to  recall  even  now.  I  would  not  believe  it  at 
first.  I  told  myself  again  and  again  that  it  was  a  lie,  a  trick  of 
the  nerves ;  how  could  I  be  standing  there  looking  upon  my  own 
lifeless  form  ? 

I  had  all  my  senses ;  I  felt  full  of  life ;  how  could  I  be  dead  ? 
Then  I  remembered  how  no  one  had  answered  my  inquiries ;  was- 
there  a  terrible  explanation  of  their  silence  ?  I  hung  aboai 
outside  the  crowd,  not  daring  to  speak  to  any  one  lest  my  fears 
should  receive  some  unmistakable  confirmation,  but  hoping 
agfldnst  hope  that  some  one  would  recognise  my  presence. 

Presently  a  groom  came  towards  me ;  he  was  from  the  Hall 
stables,  and  hi^  probably  driven  over  with  the  dog-cart  He 
walked  dose  up  to  where  I  stood,  and  said,  ''Beg  pardon,  sir, 
but  are  you  for  the  HaJl  ?    Hope  you  ain't  hurt,  sir  ?  * 

I  was  almost  overcome  with  the  sudden  relief,  and  was  about 
to  tell  the  man  I  was  quite  uninjured,  and  ready  to  go  on  with 
him  at  once,  when  a  voice  behind  me  replied,  ''No,  my  good 
fellow ;  youVe  made  a  mistake.  I'm  not  your  master's  friend, 
and  I'm  afraid  you  will  have  sad  news  to  take  back  with  you. 
Look  there !" 

There  was  a  man  standing  by  me  whom  I  had  not  seen;  it  was 
he— not  I — to  whom  the  groom  had  spoken.  I  saw  the  latter's 
fq^e  change  as  he  turned  in  the  direction  indicated,  and  I  kn^w 
that  I  must  deceive  myself  no  longer. 

I  was  dead,  with  all  my  faculties  as  keen  as  ever  ;  I  was  dead 
— ^and  on  earth  still ! 

I  stood  there,  in  the  gathering  dusk,  stunned  with  the  shock 
of  such  a  thought.  A  great  terror  overshadowed  me,  and  I  waited, 
expecting  each  moment  to  bring  the  dread  summons  that  would 
end  all  my  uncertainty. 

But  the  summons  never  came ;  I  seemed  to  be  disregarded^ 
forgotten ! 

Can  any  living  man  ever  realize  the  bewilderment,  the 
dreadful  loneliness,  the  sense  of  helpless  despair  of  such  a 
persuasion  ? 

What  was  I  to  do  ?  Where  was  I  to  go  ?  There  was  none 
to  teU  me.  Of  what  followed  I  retain  no  clear  recollection ; 
there  was  a  period  resembling  a  horrible  dream,  in  which  I 
drifted  onwards,  possessed  by  a  feverish  unrest,  through  scenes 
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sometimes  strange,  sometimes  familiar,  where  I  might  not  stay, 
^md  in  which  I  had  no  part. 

And  then  I  seemed  to  wake  to  a  fuller  consciousness  again,  and 
I  was  back  in  the  old  house,  and  it  was  night,  and  I  wandered 
through  the  deserted  rooms  alone.  Only  the  dogs,  perhaps,  had 
an  inkling  of  my  existence.  I  used  to  hear  them  howling  when  I 
approached. 

Believe  me,  that  no  horror  I  could  inspire  in  men  could  equal 
the  terror  I  have  felt  of  myself. 

Sometimes  I  longed  to  be  seen  and  recognised.  I  left  the 
house,  and  sought  the  places  I  knew  in  life. 

But  I  was  only  forced  to  feel  more  keenly  that  my  identity 
was  gone.  The  labourers  I  had  tried  to  help,  the  keepers  I  had 
shot  with,  would  trudge  by  me  in  the  evenings,  and  none  had 
eyes  to  see  me;  rustic  lovers,  I  remembered  as  children,  met  me 
face  to  face,  and  never  for  a  moment  checked  their  uncouth 
•courtship. 
'  There  were  times  when  this  would  drive  me  into  paroxysms 
of  rebellious  rage,  when  I  determined  that  the  living  world  should 
be  made  aware,  by  some  means,  that  I  was  amongst  them  yet. 

It  was  all  weak  childish  passion,  no  doubt,  but  in  my  wretched- 
ness I  was  scarcely  conscious  of  anything  but  the  blind  desire  of 
asserting  my  existence. 

I  believe  I  must  have  been  in  some  way  successful,  and  that 
rumours  may  have  been  current  that  the  old  house  was  not 
untenanted — ^for  one  night,  as  I  wandered  wearily  through  the 
place,  I  found  my  father  and  elder  brother  sitting  in  one  of  the 
rooms,  evidently  keeping  watch. 

I  had  not,  as  yet,  made  any  attempt  to  go  back  to  the  house 
where  I  was  bom,  or  to  see  any  of  my  family.  Why  I  had  not 
done  so  I  cannot  explain ;  perhaps  there  was  pride  in  it,  for  I 
had  a  galling  sense  of  my  inferiority  at  that  time. 

But  now,  as  I  saw  them  sitting  there  in  the  dimly-lighted 
wainscoted  room,  I  longed  for  them  to  see  and  speak  to  me.  I 
think  that  if  they  had  felt  any  real  desire  or  hope  of  seeing  me, 
lAiey  must  have  perceived  that  I  was  close  to  them,  imploring  some 
word  of  pity,  some  sign  that  I — whatever  I  had  become — was 
still  dear  to  them. 

But  my  father  sat  stern  and  silent,  with  a  strained  suspicion 
on  his  face,  mere  eagerness  to  detect  and  punish  any  wanton 
villager  who  was  bringing  a  slur  upon  the  property.  My  brother 
had  a  revolver  by  his  side.  I  suppose  if  he  had  seen  me  by  any 
•cliance,  it  would  have  been  discharged. 

I  was  powerless,  and  I  turned  in  bitter  despair,  and  left  them 
to  their  blindness. 

Then  I  thought,  would  Marion's  eyes  be  thus  sealed?  I 
lioped  not — I  believed  not — I  resolved  to  put  it  to  the  test.   From 
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her,  toOy  I  had  hitherto  held  aloof,  simply  because  I  shrank  from 
the  torture  of  being  so  vividly  reminded  of  all  I  had  lost. 

But  now  I  would  go  to  her ;  even  if  I  was  unseen  myself,  I 
should  see  her  sweet  face  once  more.  I  should  know  whether  she 
had  grieved  for  me. 

However,  I  never  went;  something  happened  to  me  which 
chan^ced  my  resolution  irrevocably. 

O^  eveLig,  when  I  had  emei^ed  from  one  of  the  fits  of 
unconsciousness  which  were  even  then  becoming  frequent,  I 
found  myself  in  a  village  I  did  not  know.  ' 

I  was  passing  a  small  general  shop,  and  in  front  of  it  stood 
a  child  sobbing  mconsolably.  I  gathered  from  what  I  heard  thai 
she  had  been  entrusted  wiui  some  coin  to  make  a  purchase  at  the 
shop,  and  had  lost  the  coin,  and  now  the  poor  little  thing  was 
afraid  either  to  enter  the  shop  without  the  money,  or  to  return 
without  the  purchase. 

I  think  I  had  forgotten  just  then  what  I  actually  was ;  my 
only  idea  was  to  comfort  the  child,  and  relieve  her  from  the 
dilemma,  but  I  was  soon  awakened. 

I  could  see  the  child's  face  plainly  in  the  dim  oil-light  which 
streamed  out  upon  the  road,  and  I  knew  that  the  child  saw  me. 

Her  first  expression  was  simple  blank  surprise,  and  then  her 
eyes  grew  round  with  unmistakable  fear,  and  she  turned  and  ran 
into  the  shop  screaming  passionately  that  she  had  seen  a  ghost — 
a  tall  grey  ghost,  who  bad  come  out  of  the  air  and  tried  to  speak 
to  her. 

Will  it  be  believed  that  it  was  then  for  the  first  time  that 
I  distinctly  realised  that  I  was  a  ghost  ? 

I  was  a  ghost — ^something  that  children  and  women  shrieked 
at,  that  men  ridiculed  and  disbelieved  in ! 

If  I  had  thought  of  myself  previously  under  any  foim  at  all,, 
it  was  that  of  a  being  such  as  I  was  in  life,  never  as  a  thing  which 
could  cause  fear  to  the  most  timid. 

But  now,  how  could  I  go  to  Marion  ?  If  she  saw  me,  would 
she  not  fly  from  me  like  the  child  ? 

I  did  not  know  whether  to  eyes  that  saw  there  might  not  be 
something  frightful  in  my  appearance.  Had  I  any  right  to  cause 
alarm  to  my  darling  ?  of  what  use  could  I  be  to  her  now  ?  and  how 
could  I  bear  it  if  she  betrayed  the  horror  she  felt  of  me  ? 

Better  that  she  should  think  of  me  as  I  was,  better  even 
that  she  should  forget  me,  than  have  to  shudder  at  the  thought  of 
her  lover.    And  so  I  have  never  seen  Marion. 

If  I  was  lonely,  it  was  not  for  lack  of  companions  in  similar 
case  to  my  own.  But  what  companions !  They  made  me  shudder. 
Some  of  them  flitted  about  in  a  distracted  aimless  state  ;  some 
were  perpetually  wailing  that  they  had  had  to  leave  life  too  soon; 
many  of  them  seemed  horribly  like  lunatics. 

There  was  one  figure  I  used  to  see  sometimes  by  the  lodge 
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gates  at Court,  the  figure  of  one  old  man  who  raved  out  that 

they  were  cutting  the  timber.    But  it  seems  long  since  I  last  saw 
him;  perhaps  he  is  now  at  rest. 

Then  there  was  a  spectre,  a  dreadful  spectre,  who  would  come 
up  to  me  at  night  and  moan  in  my  ear,  ''  I  killed  myself,  but  I 
can't  die ! "  ^d  he  would  tell  me  how  ten  minutes'  delay  would 
have  saved  him,  and  £ro  off  wailing  into  the  gloom.  My  condition 
was  happy  compared  to  his. 

I  only  remember  one  appearance  which  had  an  air  of  calm 
and  restftdness,  and  that  was  a  woman's. 

I  saw  her  once,  only  once,  in  my  wanderings,  but  she  soothed 
and  comforted  me  strangely. 

She  had  died  suddemy,  she  told  me,  leaving  a  family  of  very 
young  children,  and  she  had  been  unwilling  to  leave  the  earth 
while  they  were  still  unable  to  protect  themselves. 

But  child  after  child  had  grown  up,  prospered,  and  passed 
peacefully  away,  and  yet  she  Imgered,  for  her  youngest  child  was 
on  earth  still,  and  an  old  man  now  who  needed  her  care  more 
than  ever — she  was  waiting  for  him.  When  he  departs  she  may 
pass  with  him,  but  I  have  no  conscious  reason  for  existing  thus,  and 
behold  no  term  to  my  wanderings.  Can  time  end  them  ?  Some- 
times I  fancy  that  with  time  my  being  may  fade  into  the  non- 
existent, and  my  sorrows  sleep.  Then  will  some  state  of  conscious 
peace  await  me,  or  will  a  sleep  that  is  dreamless  be  mine  ?  I  know 
not  the  answer ;  I  only  wait,  not  without  hope.* " 

So  ended  this  communication  from  one  of  the  things  we  call 
ghosts.  The  evidence,  as  fiir  as  it  goes,  appears,  curiously 
enough,  to  harmonize  with  the  absurd  speculations  of  ''  Esoteric 
Buddhism."  The  devotees  of  Koot  Hoomi  believe  that  there 
is  a  special  home  for  the  "shells"  of  men  who  die  violent 
deaths.  They  flit  to  and  fro  in  KavMi  Rupi,  But  their  per^ 
manent  spiritual  part,  in  its  aedes  beatce,  knows  nothing  of 
the  fortunes  of  its  semi-corporeal  double.  Thus,  perhaps,  the 
soul  of  the  lover  of  Marion  Lisle  is  happy,  though  his  "  shell " 
is  still  permeating  Combe  Vemey. 

i  andrew  lang. 
If.  anstey. 
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It  is  almost  impossible  to  conceive  what  a  wealth  of  legend, 
tradition,  and  lore  centres  around  the  gorgeous  flowers  and  won- 
derful plants  of  Eastern  lands,  from  the  lotus  to  the  palm,  and 
from  the  familiar  golden  orange  to  the  not  less  popular  tea-plant. 
Yet  it  is  strange  that  very  little  attention  has  ever  been  paid  to 
the  subject  about  which  we  are  writing ;  and,  with  the  exception 
of  scattered  notices,  and  oft-repeated  stories  found  in  a  few  peri- 
odicals at  home  or  abroad,  we  have  had,  till  within  the  present 
decade,  scarcely  a  single  volume  on  the  subject^  and  even  now 
have  no  such  work  in  an  English  dress.  A  most  delightful  work 
in  French  has  lately  appeared  from  the  able  pen  of  Count  A.  da 
Gubematis,  under  the  title  of  ''  La  Mythologie  des  Plantes,"  in 
two  volumes,  a  good  deal  of  which  has  been  incorporated  in  Mr. 
Folkard's  new  volume  of  "  Plant  Lore,"  but  in  this  work  we  have 
our  attention  almost  entirely  directed  to  the  mythology  of  plants 
as  traced  in  the  ancient  Hindii  books  and  learned  Sanskrit 
writings,  with  occasional  illustrations  drawn  from  the  modem 
folk  lore  of  the  people  of  India.  The  pursuit  of  a  study  like 
this  really  requires  that  the  writer  should  have  intercourse  with 
the  people  about  whom  he  writes,  and  he  must,  moreover,  have  an 
acquaintance  with  the  languages,  manners,  and  customs,  botany, 
and  natural  history  of  the  country,  or  his  book  becomes  a  mere 
compendium  of  other  people's  knowledge,  put  together  with 
feelings  of  uncertainty,  and  open  to  criticism  at  every  turn  and 
point. 

During  a  residence  of  some  years  in  the  East,  I  have  had 
abundant  opportunities  of  studying  the  folk  lore  of  the  people 
inhabiting  the  vast  empire  of  China,  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and 
the  adjoining  lands,  and  I  have  found  their  lore  to  be  of  the  pro- 
foundest  interest  and  importance.  The  facts  which  I  shall  now 
submit  to  the  reader  have  not  been  culled  at  second-hand  from 
the  writings  of  travellers  or  stay-at-home  translators,  but  were 
gleaned  from  the  lips  and  homes  of  the  people  themselves,  or 
during  my  personal  residence  in  the  East,  where  I  had  every 
opportunity  of  verifying  the  results  of  my  investigations. 
Having  made  these  few  remarks  by  way  of  apology  for  taking 
up  this  new  line  of  study^  I  will  now  ask  the  reader  to  commence 
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the  work  by  turning  to  the  flower  lore,  which,  in  Eastern  lands, 
centres  itself  around  the  interesting  and  important  period  of  the 
new  year.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  Oriental  lands  we 
are  still  able  to  trace  the  remains  of  the  early  methods  of  reckon- 
ing time  much  more  clearly  than  among  ourselves.  The  month 
and  year  always  begin  with  a  new  moon,  and  in  China  the  new 
year  usually  commences  with  the  February  moon.  Now,  just  as 
we  keep  up  the  old  custom  of  employing  holly,  mistletoe,  yew, 
and  other  plants  at  Christmas  and  New  Year,  so  in  the  East  we 
find  both  real  and  artificial  flowers  and  plants  very  largely  em- 
ployed, both  for  decorative  purposes  and  as  symbols,  during  the 
same  season.  Of  the  artificial  flowers  I  will  here  say  nothing  ; 
they  are  made  of  tinsel  and  gaudily-coloured  paper,  and  most 
elaborately  arranged  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  home  bright 
and  cheerful  during  the  dark  winter  season.  Of  their  historical 
development  and  meaning  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  anything^ 
when  we  have  so  much  to  study  in  the  living  representatives  of 
the  floral  world. 

As  being  the  most  familiar  to  Europeans,  we  will  begin 
with  the  use  of  the  Orange,  a  plant  which,  by  reason  of 
its  bearing  fruits  and  flowers  at  the  same  time,  and  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  has  been  taken  as  the  symbol  of  fer- 
tility and  prosperity.  My  marriage  happened  to  take  place  in 
China,  just  previous  to  the  celebration  of  their  new  year's 
festivities,  and  I  well  remember  how  the  servants  of  my  house- 
hold placed  orange  trees  along  the  hall  and  up  the  staircase,  as 
ornaments  of  a  symbolic  nature  to  greet  me  on  my  arrival.  These 
were  growing  in  large  pots,  and  being  covered  with  fruit,  were 
taken  on  to  the  verandah  after  our  entry  into  the  house,  one 
of  the  finest  being  placed  on  the  table  in  the  dining-room,  with 
its  load  of  golden  fruit,  for  some  days  in  succession.  One 
would  think  the  fruit  must  have  been  intended  to  act  the  part  of 
Jacob's  peeled  sticks,  for  our  little  rosebud  bom  in  China  was 
marked  by  her  golden  head  of  hair.  Now  the  oran^  plays  an 
important  rdle  in  China  and  Japan  at  this  time.  Let  it  be  under- 
stood that  the  language  of  Japan  is  largely  composed  of  Chinese 
words  in  a  slightly  modified  form.  In  China  the  word  for  a 
"generation  **  is  tai,  in  Japan  the  same  word  means  both  "genera- 
tion "  and  "  orange."  Now  see  the  way  in  which  the  language 
of  flowers  and  fruits  speaks  out  in  the  East.  When  the  new 
year  arrives  the  Japanese  adorn  their  houses  with  branches  of 
orange,  plum,  bamboo,  and  pine,  each  of  which  being  placed  over 
the  entrance,  has  a  symbolic  meaning.  The  orange,  called  dai-dai, 
represents  the  idea  of  perpetuity,  or  the  wish  that  there  may  be 
dmrdai — ^"generation  on  generation" — ^to  keep  up  the  family  name. 
The  bamboo  signifles  constancy,  as  it  is  a  wood  which  never 
changes  its  colour;  the  pine-tree  symbolizes  perpetual  joy; 
while  the  plum  tree,  blossoming  in  cold  weather,  encourages  man 
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to  rejoice  in  time  of  trouble,  and  hope  for  better  days.  This  £a^t 
reminds  me  of  a  litUe  incident  which  occurred  just  after  my  arrival 
in  England  from  my  life  in  the  East.  Walking  along  the  parade  of 
a  lovely  watering-place  in  the  south  of  England,  one  day  I  found 
myself  opposite  a  well-to-do  tea  merchant's  establishment^  the 
windows  of  which  were  adorned  with  a  pair  of  exquisite  Chinese 
vases.  Attracted  by  their  appearance,  I  stopped  to  examine 
them,  and  found  that  the  figures  represented  happy  faces  peering 
out  firom  between  the  flowering  branches  of  the  plum  and  other 
trees,  while  a  couplet  communicated  the  feelings  of  the  persons 
pourtrayed. 

It  ran  as  follows  : — 

*^  Hsi  fa  mei  k^ai, 
Ch*im  i  lai  '* ; 

or,  as  we  may  read  : — 

"  Bejoicei  now  blooms  the  plain, 
Spring's  earnest  now  has  come." 

The  blooming  of  the  tree  was  an  assurance  that  the  cold  and 
darkness  womd  soon  vanish  before  the  ever-increasing  power  of 
the  orb  of  day ;  so  the  night  of  sorrow  will  be  succeeded  by  the 
early  dawn  of  a  brighter  day.  Such  symbolism  is  very  touching, 
and  it  is  by  no  means  scantily  employed  in  the  East.  But  we 
must  not  yet  turn  from  the  orange.  In  China  there  are  many 
kinds,  one  of  which  is  known  in  Canton  as  hat  Hundreds  of 
years  before  Christ  this  name  was  in  use  in  China,  as  we  know 
from  its  mention  in  the  classic  writings  of  that  land.  •  In  Fuchan 
this  word  takes  the  form  of  kek^  and  in  other  parts  of  the  empire 
it  will  be  pronounced  somewhat  differently  still,  but  whether  it 
be  kat^  or  kek,  or  Jdh^  the  syllable  has  a  lucky  meaning.  Conse- 
quently, when  the  new  year  arrives,  the  people  procure  large 
quantities  of  these  oranges,  in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to 
express  to  their  friends  who  call  to  see  them  their  wish  that 
good  luck  may  attend  them  during  the  coming  year.  This  they 
do  by  handing  them  an  orange,  and  the  lads  who  at  this  season 
pay  a  number  of  visits  to  their  relatives  and  friends  come  off,  well, 
as  it  would  be  considered  both  mean  and  improper  to  send  away 
a  gu^t  without  such  a  token  of  good-will. 

There  is  in  bloom  at  this  important  season  a  sweet  little  Daffo- 
dil {Naroidsus  Tdzetta),  which  is  a  great  favourite  with  the  people, 
and  sells  by  thousands  in  Canton  and  other  large  cities.  It  bears 
tJie  name  of  Shui  sin/d,  or  "  water  fairy-flower/'  and  is  cultivated 
in  pots  and  stands  of  ornamental  design  filled  with  pebbles  and 
water*  A  list  of  fairy  flowers,  or  such  as  are  by  name  and 
tradition  in  China  associated  with  these  ''  spirites  of  small  folks," 
would  surprise  many  people  by  its  length,  and  the  amount  of 
interesting  lore  which  could  be  gathered  around  it.  It  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  Chinese  word  for  fairy  is,  etymologically, 
"mountain-man,"    which   word  some  have  compared  with  the 
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continental  alf  and  alp.  Fairies  have  from  time  immemorial 
been  supposed  to  take  special  delight  in  mountain  resorts,  and 
we  have  all  read  of  th< 


**  Elves  of  hills,  brooks,  standing  lakes,  and  groves.*' 

And  very  fairy-like  do  these  pretty  flowers  appear,  if  we  may  be 
allowed  to  conjure  up  in  our  imaginationsthe  form  and  appear- 
ance of  a  fairy  without  having  actually  seen  one,  for  the  bright 
green  leaves  are  soon  overtopped  by  bunches  of  beautiful  wmte 
blossoms  with  tinted  nectaries,  as  delicate  in  texture  as  they  are 
in  perfume.  We  are  reminded  how  similar  are  the  notions  of 
our  own  English  peasantry,  who  in  Devonshire  make  thie  white- 
blossomed  stitchwort  (Stdlaria  Holostea)  a  fairy  plant,  and  call 
it  Pixy  flower. 

The  Feach-Tree  is  another  of  the  special  favourites  of  this 
season  of  the  year,  as  its  bright  pink  blossoms  now  burst  forth  in 
rich  profusion,  and  indicate  to  the  learned  in  weather-lore  what 
kind  of  seasons  are  to  follow.  Since  weddings  are  most  fortunate 
if  performed  in  February,  a  new  life  beginning  most  auspiciously 
with  a  new  year,  this  tree  is  as  intimately  associated  with  bridal 
ceremonies  as  with  those  of  new  year's  tide.  In  the  following 
lines,  which  form  a  paraphrase  of  a  passage  in  the  ''  Chinese 
Book  of  Odes,"  we  find  the  bride  and  peacn-tree  brought  into 
comparison : — 

"  Sweet  child  of  spring,  the  garden's  queen, 
Yon  peach-tree  charms  the  roving  sight ; 
Its  fragrant  leaves,  how  richly  green  1 
Its  blossoms,  how  divinely  bright  I 

**  So  softly  shines  the  beauteous  bride, 
By  love  and  conscious  virtue  ]ed, 
O'er  her  new  mansion  to  preside, 
And  placid  joys  around  her  spread." 

In  the  flower  lore  of  China  few  plants  occupy  a  more  important 
place  than  the  peach,  and  to  exhaust  the  subject  would  require 
a  chapter  to  itself.  The  peach-tree]  charm  is  the  most  effective 
against  spirits,  but  the  curious  history  of  the  ancient  tree  which 
conferred  immense  benefits  upon  the  country  in  olden  times  cannot 
here  be  recited.  Having,  however,  mentioned  the  peach  and 
plum,  I  may  here  remark  that  miraculous  properties  are  supposed 
to  reside  in  these  fruits,  just  as  in  more  western  lands  they  are 
found  in  the  apple.  Kwang  Chang,  a  man  high  in  the  favour  of 
the  Prince  of  Tse,  once  said  to  Mencius,  *'  Is  not  Chan  Chung  a 
man  of  true  self-denying  purity  ?  He  was  living  in  Woo-ling 
and  for  three  days  was  without  food,  till  he  could  neither  hear 
nor  see.  Over  a  well  there  grew  a  plum-tree,  the  fruit  of  which 
had  been  more  than  half  eaten  by  worms.  He  crawled  to  it 
and  tried  to  eat  some  of  the  fruit,  when  after  swallowing  three 
mouthfuls  he  recovered  his  sight  and  hearing."  The  tree  pseony, 
or  montan,  and  the   chrysanthemum,  the  chimonanthess,  and 
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other  winter  flowering  plants,  are  also  much  sought  after  at  this 
time,  and  each  has  its  meaning.  The  costliness  of  the  former  has 
led  to  its  being  designated  by  the  Cantonese  as  '^  the  rich  man's 
flower/'  while  the  chrysanthemum  is  such  a  favourite  in  Japan 
as  to  give  its  name  to  one  of  their  great  festivals.  One  other 
flowering  shrub  demands  attention  in  connection  with  the  plant 
lore  of  the  Chinese  new  year.  It  bears  the  native  name  of  Tui 
chung  fd,  on  account  of  the  expanded  blossoms  hanging  down  in 
the  shape  of  an  inverted  bell  (chung).  Some  days  before  the 
new  year  you  will  see  the  villagers  coming  to  town  with  large 
bundles  of  branches  of  this  plant,  the  flowers  of  which  are  as  yet 
only  just  appearing.  But  they  have  only  to  be  stood  for  a  few 
days  in  the  tall  and  elegant  vases  which  the  Chinese  are  so  clever 
in  making,  and  by  the  time  that  the  festivities  are  at  their 
height  the  flowers  will  have  come  to  perfection.  Very  handsome 
do  they  look  with  their  delicate  rose-tinted  corollas  against  the 
leafless  twigs. 

I  must  not  here  omit  to  mention  the  Citron,  famous  for  the 
curious  fruit  it  bears.  This  fruit,  the  peel  of  which  is  employed 
among  ourselves  in  a  candied  form  for  flavouring  certain  confec- 
tioneries at  Christmas,  grows  in  a  very  strauge  fashion.  Though  it 
belongs  to  the  orange  and  lemon  family,  yet  one  variety  has  fruits 
of  monstrous  shapes,  very  nearly  resembling  in  form  the  hand  of 
Buddah,  with  two  of  the  fingers  bent  in  a  novel  manner,  as 
represented  in  the  paintings  and  figures  of  that  divinity.  On 
this  account  the  fruits  bear  the  name  of  Fu-shan,  or  "  Buddah's 
hand."  This  peculiarity,  arising  from  the  carpels  or  divisions  of 
the  fruit  being  more  or  less  separated  from  each  other  and  covered 
with  a  common  rind,  has  led  to  the  custom  of  placing  it  in 
porcelain  and  other  costly  dishes  before  the  household  gods,  or 
on  the  altars  in  the  temples  at  this  particular  season.  It  should 
be  noted  that  while  some  fruits  are  specially  agreeable  to  the 

§ods,  others  are  regarded  as  altogether  unfit  for  their  use. 
ometimes  the  fruit  is  tabooed  because  of  its  smell,  while  its 
colour,  time  and  place  of  growth,  shape  and  use,  all  have  weight 
in  coming  to  a  decision.  In  Fenang,  some  years  ago,  I  had  the 
opportunitv  of  attending  an  important  festival  at  the  little  shrine 
near  the  mmous  waterfall,  at  the  time  of  the  new  year,  and  I 
then  observed  that  bananas  and  cocoa-nuts  were  the  most 
acceptable  ofierings,  and  as  the  devotees  came  and  presented 
them  at  the  temple,  the  priest  would  cleave  the  nut  in  two,  and 
divide  the  bunch  of  plantains,  returning  half  to  the  worshipper, 
and  retaining  half  as  the  temple  perquisite. 

Fragrant  flowers  are  almost  universally  acceptable  as  gifts  and 
ofierings ;  hence  the  sweet  jasmine  often  lends  its  fragrance  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  present  welcome,  and  the  popularity  of  this 
delicious  flower  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  when  it  was 
discovered  in  India  and  carried  off  to  add  to  the  floral  treasures 
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of  Burmab,  China^  and  the  far  East,  the  old  Sanskrit  name  by 
which  it  had  been  known  for  ages  was  taken  with  it,  and  still 
holds  its  own  in  far  distant  lands.  It  is  now  grown  in  large 
quantities  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Canton,  the  flowers  being 
employed  both  to  adorn  the  raven  tresses  of  Celestial  damsels^ 
and  to  add  a  choicer  perfume  to  the  poorer  kinds  of  tea ;  and  I 
frequently  used  to  walk  behind  the  heavy-laden  coolie  as  he 
trotted  through  the  streets  of  the  city  with  his  baskets  filled 
with  the  flowers,  whose  perfume  strangely  contrasted  with  the 
foul  smells  which  greeted  one  on  every  hand  as  he  pursued  his 
journey. 

Plants  have  for  ages  past  been  regarded  as  possessing  magic 
influences,  and  just  as  in  the  folk  lore  of  Englana,  Europe,  Eo^ypi^ 
and  other  lands,  so  in  Malaya  and  China  we  find  remarkable 
properties  ascribed  to  certain  herbs  and  flowers.     One  cannot  go 
ashore  at  Penang,  Singapore,  or  Hong-Kong  without  noticing 
over  the  entrances  to  native  houses  bunches  of  garlic,  sago,  palm^ 
artemisia,  or  other  magic  plants  placed  there  to  guard  the  family 
abode  from  the  entrance  of  Daneful  influences,  diseases,  and  demona 
Now  these  things  are  usually  kept  up  all  the  year  round,  but 
in  some  instances  they  are  renewed  at  new  year's  tide.     When 
the  plants  themselves  are  not  called  into  requisition^  their  place 
is  supplied  by  scrolls  of  red  paper  bearing  inscriptions  in  whiph 
the  name  of  the  plant  is  regarded  as  exercising  the  same  beneficent 
influence  as  the  plant  itself  would  do.     I  well  remember  going 
through  the  streets  of  an  Eastern  city  on  one  occasion,  just  after 
the  yearly  renewal  of  these  scrolls,  and  being  particularly  struck 
by  the  sentiments  expressed  in  the  following  pair,  one  of  each 
of  which  occupied  the  face  of  the  doorposts  of  a  private  house. 
The  first,  in  the  language  of  South  China,  read  thus :  Ch^^ung  p'b 
toz  kiTTi  cham  tain  ta^ — ^.e./*  The  sweet  flag  "  (Acorns,  hung  on  door 
lintels  to  drive  away  maleficent  influences)  "like  a  sword  destroys 
a  thousand  evil  influences."     Its  counterpart  contained  the  follow- 
ing charm :  Ngai  ip  il  ka  chin  pakfak — i.e.,  "  Moxa  leaves,  like  & 
bimner,  secure  a  hundred  favours.'     Here  were  two  charms,  the 
one  preventative,  the  other  procurative ;  the  one  kept  away  all 
sorts  of  evil,  the  other  secured  all  sorts  of  good.     Of  the  sweet 
flag  it  is  sufficient  to  remark  that  among  the  early  Hindtis  this 
plant,  in  common  with  the  garlic,  bore  a  name  indicative  of  ita 
influences  over  evil  spirits,  and  we  must  regard  it  as  other  than 
an  accident  that  peoples  so  widely  diflerent  as  the  Chinese,  the 
Hindfls,  €md  the  Egyptians  should  alike  have  placed  such  con- 
fidence in  the  properties  of  these  identical  plants.    The   word 
"  moxa  "  perhaps  needs  explanation.     It  is  employed  in  the  East 
when  speaking  of  a  certain  species  of  artemisia,  or  worm-wood 
{A.  sinensis).    Wormwood  grows  in  many  diflerent  lands,  but 
wherever  found  it  is  in  high  refute,  whether  in  England,  Switzer- 
land, Germany,  India^  or  China.    There  can  be  little  doubt  but 
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that  the  perfume,  acidity,  aQd  other  powerful  qualities  had  much 
to  do  with  rendering  these  plants  so  famous.  However  that  may 
be,  one  thing  is  certoin,  that  in  respect  of  its  folk  lore  the  whole 
world  is  kin,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  legend  or  idea  associated  with 
the  plants  and  flowers  of  England  and  Europe  which  does  not  find 
its  counterpart  in  the  East.  Much  of  the  choicest  information  on 
these  subjects  unfortunately  lies  hidden  away  at  present  in  the 
ponderous  and  sealed  tomes  of  some  old  Chinese  Herbal  or  other 
maccessible  work,  and  to  pick  out  the  grains  one  has  to  search 
patiently  through  whole  heaps  of  rubbish.  Much  also  remains 
uncollected  in  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  people,  and  few  men 
have  the  necessary  qualifications  and  enthusiasm  to  enable  them 
to  collect  and  record  it.  I  have  already  brought  together  a  large 
collection  of  most  interesting  material,  which  I  am  now  gradually 
working  into  shape. 

HILDEBIC  FRIEND. 


THE  THEOSOPHICAL  SOCIETY. 


During  the  latter  half  of  the  present  century,  the  cherished 
ideas  of  the  last  few  centuries  have  been  rudely  shaken  by  the 
progress  of  science  and  the  general  advancement  of  knowledge. 
But  this  process  has  led  to  many  unexpected  results.  Not  omy 
was  the  revival  of  science  and  literature  at  first  slow,  but  it  was 
based  exclusively  upon  a  knowledge  of  three  moderately  ancient 
literatures  only,  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin.  Now,  however, 
the  discovery  of  Sanskrit  and  other  literatures  of  the  past, 
combined  with  the  unsettling  of  popular  ideas  based  upon 
limited  data,  has  led  many  who  believe  that  some  knowledge  of 
the  nature  and  destiny  of  man  beyond  what  physical  science  (at 
least  in  its  present  stage)  is  able  to  afford  us,  to  look  hopefully 
towards  the  wisdom  of  the  East,  both  ancient  and  modem,  in 
hopes  that  it  may  yield  stores  of  wisdom  as  yet  unsuspected. 

An  analogous  process  is  taking  place  in  India.  The  reflected 
light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  West  has  there  also  shaken  the 
ancient  beliefs  of  the  people ;  and  the  immediate  result  has  been 
the  formation  of  the  great  eclectic  theistic  associations^  with  the 
Brahmo  Somaj  at  their  head.  But  these  do  not  satisfy  all 
minds ;  and  there  are  many  Hindoos  who  retain  their  faitib  in 
the  ancient  wisdom  of  their  race,  however  little  they  may 
believe  in  the  current  superstitions  of  the  people. 

But  still  there  was  no  open  communication  between  the  sages 
of  the  East  and  the  students  of  the  West.  At  length  this  was 
brought  about  by  an  apparently  accidental  meeting. 

Some  years  ^o,  Colonel  Olcott,  a  highly  respected  veteran  of 
the  American  Civil  War,  was  engaged  in  the  investi^tion  of 
Spiritualism,  and  paid  a  visit  of  some  duration  to  me  Eddy 
Brothers,  two  fiu:mers,  in  whose  house  some  very  remarkable 
phenomena  were  said  to  occur.  Among  the  company  whom  he 
met  there  was  a  Russian  lady  of  high  rank,  who  has  since 
become  known  to  every  one  as  Madame  Blavatsky.  She  had 
travelled  much  in  the  East,  and  might  in  some  respects  be 
compared  with  Lady  Hester  Stanhope.  An  acquaintance  sprang 
up  between  them,  and  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  whatever 
truth  might  exist  in  the  so-called  spirit  manifestations,  yet  far 
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more  satisfactory  results  might  be  hoped  for,  if  the  hidden 
wisdom  of  the  East,  which,  as  Madame  Blavatsky  had  already 
been  informed,  had  been  handed  down  from  primeval  antiquity, 
could  be  communicated  to  the  West.  Ultimately,  with  the 
approval  of  Madame  Blavatsky's  friends  in  the  East,  who 
desired  that  their  knowledge  should  be  made  accessible,  as  fear  as 
possible,  in  the  West,  it  was  decided  to  found  a  society,  to  be 
called  the  Tbeosophical  Society,  which  should  have  branches  in 
all  countries,  to  promote  the  following  objects :  (1)  The  principles 
of  a  universal  brotherhood  among  sll  men,  without  distinctions 
of  race  or  creed ;  (2)  the  study  of  ancient  and  Oriental  literature^ 
philosophy,  and  science ;  and  (3)  to  explore  the  hidden  mysteries 
of  nature,  and  the  latent  powers  of  man. 

At  first  the  Tbeosophical  Society  was  an  open  society,  but  this 
proved  in  practice  to  be  inconvenient,  and  it  was  promoted  for 
some  years  with  much  secrecy.  Now,  however,  very  little 
secrecy  is  maintained  respecting  either  its  teachings  or  its 
objects.  Colonel  Olcott,  the  President-Founder  of  the  Society, 
and  Madame  Blavatsky,  as  secretary,  carried  on  the  task  which 
they  had  undertaken  with  great  energy;  and  soon  after  the 
establishment  of  the  Tbeosophical  Society,  Madame  Blavatsky 
wrote  a  great  book,  called  "  Isis  Unveiled,"  in  two  large  8vo 
volumes,  in  which  she  brought  together  a  large  amount  of 
recondite  matter,  and  strongly  [maintained  the  superiority  of 
ancient  science  and  religion  over  modem.  This  wonderful  book — 
for  wonderful  it  really  is,  if  only  for  the  vast  amount  of  curious 
information  on  all  kinds  of  subjects  which  it  contains — ^made  a 
great  sensation,  and  perhaps  contributed  more«than  anything  else  at 
the  time  to  direct  general  attention  to  the  Tbeosophical  Society. 

About  six  years  ago.  Colonel  Olcott  and  Madame  Blavatsky  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  India  would  be  a  more  suitable  centre  for 
their  operations  than  New  York,  and  to  India  accordingly  they 
proceeded,  making  their  headquarters  first  at  Bombay,  and  sub- 
sequently at  Madras.  Here  they  came  into  more  immediate 
relations  with  the  Mabatmas,  or  Himalayan  Brethren,  whose 
agents  they  regard  themselves;  and  they  have  since  travelled 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  India,  establishing  new 
branches  of  the  Tbeosophical  Society  everywhere. 

Although  the  Society  is  entirely  unsectarian,  and  endeavours 
to  discover  the  ultimate  truths  underlying  every  form  of  belief, 
yet  its  founders  now  openly  profess  Buddhism,  and  at  times,  by 
authority  of  bis  superiors,  Colonel  Olcott  has  performed  many  mes- 
meric cures  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Buddha.  Surely  a  Buddhist 
movement  in  India,  headed  by  a  Russian  and  an  American,  in  the 
presence  of  Christian  missions  and  scientific  scepticism,  is  a  most 
astounding  phenomenon,  look  at  it  from  whatever  point  we  may  I 

At  first  the  Theosophists  in  India  were  regarded  with  suspicion^ 
as  being  possibly  Russian  spies ;  but,  thanks  to  the  good  omces  of 
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Lord  Lyfcton,  the  then  Viceroy,  they  were  soon  relieved  from  the 
inconveniences  to  which  they  were  thus  exposed,  and  since  that 
time  they  have  been  free  from  molestation  on  the  part  of  the 
Indian  Government,  whatever  other  opposition  and  difficulties 
they  may  have  had  to  encounter. 

The  remarkable  powers  which  Madame  Blavatsky  is  said  to 
exercise  by  the  authority  of  the  Mahatmas,  and  which  are  vouched 
for  by  witnesses  of  high  standing  in  Indian  society,  were  suffi- 
ciently striking  to  attract  the  attention  of  many  influential 
Anglo-Indians  to  Theosophy.  Among  the  more  important  of 
these  converts  were  Mr.  A.  O.  Hume,  the  well-known  orni- 
thologist, and  late  secretary  to  the  Government  of  India,  and 
Mr.  A.  P.  Sinnett,  who  was  then  editor  of  the  Picmeer,  a  leading 
Indian  newspaper. 

But  although  unopposed  by  the  Indian  Government,  and  sup- 
ported by  many  serious  thinkers  in  India  and  elsewhere,  it  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  the  Theosophical  Society  should  not  meet 
with  great  opposition  in  various  quarters,  and  more  especially 
from  the  Christian  missionaries,  who  could  not  view  with  equani- 
mity the  spectacle  of  Europeans  sitting  at  the  feet  of  the  very 
teachers  whose  religion  they  were  labouring  to  supplant.  As  it  is 
the  fate  of  every  movement  which  conflicts  with  current  religion 
or  scientific  ideas  to  sufler  from  similar  opposition,  this  would 
hardly  have  been  worth  mentioning  here,  but  that  during  a  recent 
visit  of  Colonel  Olcott  and  Madame  Blavatsky  to  Europe,  a  series 
of  letters,  purporting  to  have  been  written  by  the  latter,  were 
published  by  the  Christian  College  Magazine  in  Calcutta,  which 
were  claimed  to  prove  that  Madame  Blavatsky  was  simply  a 
mercenary  impostor,  and  that  the  whole  Theosophical  Society 
is  a  gigantic  fraud. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  these  letters  were  at  once  pronounced  by 
the  lady  herself  and  other  persons  mentioned  in  them  to  be  a 
tissue  of  clumsy  forgeries.  As  regards  the  mischief  done  by  such 
attacks,  the  London  Lodge  close  their  reply  to  this  latest  by 
sajdng, ''  They  learn  from  India  that  the  article  in  the  Christian 
College  Magaaine  has  not  produced  the  intended  effect.  There 
haa  not  been  a  single  withdrawal  from  the  Society,  and  two 
hundred  and  thirty  of  the  students  in  the  Christian  College  have 
invited  the  Theosophist  leaders  to  lecture  and  reply  to  the 
missionaries'  attack." 

Soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  Theosophical  Society  in 
New  York,  a  branch  society  was  established  in  London,  under 
the  name  of  the  British  Theosophical  Society,  a  title  subsequently 
changed  to  the  London  Lodge  of  the  Theosophical  Society.  This 
body,  though  never  very  numerous,  attracted  to  itself  many 
persons  interested  in  various  branches  of  occult  philosophy,  and 
includes  several  men  whose  names  are  well  known  in  connection 
with  different  branches  of  science,  literature,  and  art,  as  well  as 
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ministers  of  various  denominations,  and  (what  will  perhaps  appear 
remarkable  to  many)  several  legal  gentlemen. 

A  great  impetus  was  given  to  the  London  Lodge  by  the 
arrival  of  Mr.  Sinnett  from  India,  and  by  the  pubUcation  of  his 
two  books,  ''The  Occult  World"  and  "Esoteric  Buddhism,"  in 
the  former  of  which  he  gave  an  account  of  the  remarkable 
phenomena  he  had  witnessed  in  India,  and  of  various  communi- 
cations from  the  Mahatmas  which  he  himself  had  received,  while 
in  the  latter  he  gave  an  abstract  of  the  philosophy  contained  in 
the  aforesaid  communications.  Although  this  system  is  admitted 
by  himself  to  be  neither  complete  nor  final,  yet  it  may  be 
regarded  as  an  authoritative  statement  of  the  teachings  whii^ 
are  at  present  accepted  by  the  majority  of  Theosophists. 

But  who,  theu,  are  the  mysterious  Mahatmas,  the  Qreat  Soulsy. 
the  Adepts,  the  Himalayan  Brethren,  whose  obedient  chelas,  or 
pupils.  Colonel  Olcott  and  Madame  Blavatsky  are  proud  to  own 
themselves?  We  are  told  that  they  are  members  of  a  secret 
society,  to  which  the  highest  Lamas  of  Thibet  belong,  but  which- 
has  members  in  many  parts  of  the  world  who  have  inherited  the 
profoundest  secrets  of  all  ages.  Admission  to  this  Society  is  only 
won  after  years  of  probation,  and  by  candidates  specially  selected 
and  trained  by  the  Mahatmas  themselves. 

The  preliminary  qualifications  and  rules  of  life  for  all  who 
desire  to  attain  the  powers  and  privileges  which  lead  to  adept* 
ship,  as  laid  down  in  the  authorised  puolications  of  the  Theoso- 
phicial  Society,  may  be  briefly  summed  up  as  follows : — Perfect 
chastity ;  total  abstinence  from  all  alcoholic  liquors,  and  from  aU 
animal  food,  except  milk  and  its  preparations ;  perfect  truthful- 
ness and  honesty ;  conquest  of  worldly  passions ;  unselfishness 
and  indifference  to  worldly  matters,  though  without  n^lecting 
any  worldly  duties.  Asceticism,  although  it  may  lead  to  occult 
powers  of  the  lower  class,  is  not,  however,  encouraged  by 
Theosophy.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  rule  of  life,  as  above 
laid  down,  is  easier  of  attamment  in  India  than  amid  the  turmoil 
of  European  society.  Nor  does  the  Theosophical  Society  impose 
any  special  regulations  upon  its  members.  It  merely  says,  *'  Let 
any  who  are  in  sympathy  with  us  come  and  learn  what  we  aie 
permitted  to  teach  them ;  but  if  they  desire  to  advance  beyond 
a  certain  point,  they  cannot  do  so  without  observing  these  rules 
of  life."  Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  all,  or  even  many  of 
those  who  observe  them,  will  be  rewarded  (at  least  in  the  present 
life)  with  adeptship,  which  requires  special  physical  and  mental 
qualifications  rare  among  Europeans. 

The  powers  attributed  to  the  Adepts  are  so  great,  that  if  they 
chose,  and  were  permitted  by  the  rules  of  their  order  to  exercise 
them,  they  might  make  themselves  absolute  masters  of  nature 
and  the  world.  No  wonder,  then,  that  if  even  part  of  these 
powers  are  real,  they  should  find  it  necessary  to  guard  against 
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communicatiiig  ihem  to  any  one  who  could  possibly  misose  them, 
by  the  most  stringent  precautions.  Bulwer  Lytton's  Zanoni  and 
Mejnour  may  be  regarded  as  Adepts  (for  several  of  the  late  Lord 
Lytton's  works  are  novels  to  the  crowd,  and  parables  to  students 
of  occult  philosophy),  and  the  Adepts  are  said  to  possess  powers 
greater  than  theirs,  though  of  a  similar  character.  It  must, 
however,  be  clearly  understood  that  the  Adepts  do  not  claim  to 
possess  any  supernatural  powers,  but  invariably  to  act  only  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  nature. 

Theosophy  does  not  come  before  the  world  as  something  new. 
Many  of  its  teachings  agree  with  Flatonism,  and  other  philosophies 
more  or  less  familiar  to  Western  students,  and  the  reported 
phenomena  of  Spiritualism  (whatever  their  origin,  and  Tneoso- 
phists  interpret  them  differently  to  Spiritualists)  have  done 
much  to  fomiliarize  the  minds  of  Europeans  with  the  existence 
of  powers  in  nature  which  we  do  nbt  ordinarily  perceive,  but 
which  are  able  to  manifest  their  existence  to  us  under  favourable 
conditions.  Among  the  various  American  and  European  sj^^stems 
of  spiritualistic  philosophy,  of  which  there  are  several,  Spiritism, 
the  system  taught  in  France  by  Allan  ELardec  and  J.  B.  Boustaing, 
and  which  is  generally  acccepted  by  spiritualists  on  the  Conti- 
nent (though  not  in  England  and  America^  where  its  central 
doctrine,  that  of  successive  existences^  or  reincarnations,  in 
different  worlds,  has  hitherto  met  with  but  little  favour),  is  most 
closely  allied  to  Theosophy.  Indeed,  it  is  admitted  in  India  that 
Boustaing's  "  Gospels  explained  by  their  Writers  "  (apart  from 
its  dogmatism,  and  its  specially  Christian  colouring)  actually 
contains  the  secret  doctrines  of  the  northern  Buddhists,  although 
it*is  stated  to  have  been  written  through  a  medium  at  Bordeaux, 
who  knew  nothing  of  the  subject. 

But  it  is  time  to  give  a  slight  sketch  of  a  few  of  the  less 
recondite  teachings  of  the  Theosophical  Philosophy  as  laid  down 
in  Mr.  Sinnett's  *'  Esoteric  Buddhism,"  and  in  other  publications 
issued  under  the  auspices  of  the  Theosophical  Society. 

We  are  told  that  this  philosophy  is  not  a  speculation,  but  that 
its  accordance  with  the  real  facts  of  nature  is  a  matter  of  positive 
demonstration  to  the  Adepts.  If,  however,  they  really  possess  the 
vast  means  of  acquiring  knowledge  attributed  to  them,  it  is  quite 
conceivable  that  only  a  small  part  could  be  unfolded  at  a  time  to 
ordinary  mortals,  and  that  as  an  attempt  at  demonstration  would 
involve  training  the  pupil  to  adeptship,  it  is  practically  impossible. 
This  is  what  most  will  consider  the  weak  point  of  the  philosophy. 
Those  who  are  naturally  inclined  to  accept  it  may  do  so,  but 
it  lacks  tangible  scientiiS^c  confirmation  at  present,  according  to 
the  prevailing  tone  of  thought  of  the  age. 

The  number  seven  runs  through  the  whole  of  this  system. 
Everything  is  arranged  in  sevens,  or  in  multiples  of  seven.  There 
are  seven  Mngdoms  of  nature,  seven  distinct  principles  in  man,  and 
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the  systems  of  worlds  are  all  arranged  in  sevens,    Thus^  the 
system  of  planets  to  which  the  earth  belongs  includes  the  earth. 
Mars  (our  Last  haJting-place),  Mercury  (our  next),  and  four  worlds, 
which  are  of  such  different  stages  of  material  development    to 
our  own  that  they  are  invisible  to  us.    Seven  times  must  each 
kin^om  go  round  this  chain  of  worlds,  spirally  ascending ;  and 
dunng  each  round  an  individual  unit  must  live  through  seven 
sub-races  of  seven  great  races  before  passing  on  to  the  next  planet. 
At  the  present  time  we  are  told  that  the  human  kingdom  is  pass- 
ing through  the  fifth  race  of  the  fourth  round.     Whenever  the 
race  has  reached  its  climax,  its  intellect  overbalances  its  spiritu- 
ality, and  the  race  is  destroyed  by  a  cataclysm,  some  few   in- 
dividuals frequently  surviving,  but  speedily  falling  back  into 
barbarism.     Thus,  the  third  race  inhabited  the  great  continent 
where  now  the  Indian  Ocean  flows,  and  which  is  perhaps  known 
to  Indian  tradition  as  I^nka,  and   to   modem  naturalists   as 
Lemuria.    The  fourth  race  inhabited  the  &mous  continent  of 
Atlantis.     The  ages  which  the  gradual   development  of  man 
requires  may  be  partly  imagined  from  the  statement  that  every 
individual  is  incarnated  at  least   twice,   and  frequently  more 
often  in  each  branch  race.     Thus,  if  we  allow  800  lives  to 
each  individual  during  every  round  in  a  single  world,  we  shall 
probably  not  be   overstating  our  case;    and   it  must  also  be 
remembered  that  this  is  only  in  the  world  of  Causes ;  and  that 
the  time  spent  between  each  life  in  the  world  of  Effects  is  said 
to  be  at  the  very  least  1,500  years,  and  generally  much  more. 
Here,  then,  for  the  first  time,  we  have  a  system  presented  to 
us  which  is  not  dwarfed  into  insignificance  in  a  moment  by 
modem  astronomy,  the  only  science  which  has  yet  opened  up 
to   us    anything   like  adequate   ideas  of  the  vastness   of  the 
universe. 

But  how  are  the  intervals  between  our  Uves  spent  ?  It  has 
already  been  incidentally  mentioned  that  man  is  said  to  consist 
of  sevin  principles.  These  are  enumerated  by  Mr.  Sinnett  bs 
follows :  (1)  the  body ;  (2)  vitality ;  (3)  astral  body ;  (4)  animal  soid ; 
(5)  human  soul ;  (6)  spiritual  soul ;  (7)  spirit.  After  death,  we  are 
told  the  three  lower  principles  and  the  less  coherent  portions  of  the 
£)urth  are  thrown  off,  and  the  higher  principles  pass  into  a  state 
called  Devachan,  where  they  enjoy  the  full  fruition  of  every 
higher  impulse  of  their  life.  If  their  tendencies  are  entirely  evil, 
however,  they  suffer  correspondingly  in  a  state  called  Avitchi. 
It  is  only  during  earth  life,  when  the  seven  principles  are  coherent, 
that  man  occupies  a  state  of  moral  responsibility.  The  sum- 
total  of  the  effects  of  this  life  is  called  his  "  Earma,"  and  this 
entirely  determines  his  future.  When,  however,  the  effects  of 
the  preceding  life  are  exhausted,  a  man  returns  to  earth  life,  and 
here,  too,  his  new  life  is  entirely  regulated  by  his  Karma ;  but 
he  is  now  restored  to  responsibility,  and  is  lU^ewise  doomed  to 
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saffer  the  reaction  of  the  evil  tendencies  of  his  last  life,  which 
have  lain  dormant  daring  his  stay  in  Devachan. 

There  is  no  direct  communication  between  the  more  than  dis- 
embodied individualities  in  Devachan  and  Avitchi  and  the  material 
world.  But  the  phenomena  which  Spiritualists  attribute  to  the 
spirits  of  the  dead  are  ascribed  by  Theosophists  to  the  lower 
principle  thrown  off  at  death  with  the  body,  and  momentarily 
animated  by  the  mesmeric  influence  of  those  present;  or  else  they 
are  ascribed  to  Elementals — creatures  belonging  to  a  different 
kingdom  to  man,  but  capable  of  being  controlled  by  him.  Owing, 
however,  to  the  dangers  which  would  inevitably  result  from  men 
acquiring  such  knowledge,  there  is  no  subject  on  which  the 
Adepts  are  less  ready  to  communicate  any  information,  except 
to  their  chosen  pupils,  than  concerning  the  Elementals. 

During  the  seven  great  rounds,  the  seven  principles  in  man 
become  fally  developed.  We  have  passed  the  middle  stage,  and 
are  now  developing  some  of  the  higher  principles,  though  dimly 
and  fitfully  at  present.  The  Adepts  are  far  in  advance  of  the 
rest  of  mankind,  having  succeeded  in  developing  the  sixth 
principle,  whereas  the  resfc  of  mankind  are  at  present  only 
developing  the  fourth  and  fifth.  The  Adepts  have  secured  their 
immortality,  whereas  for  the  rest  of  mankind  it  is  said  to  be  only 
provisional  Some,  we  are  told,  whose  tendencies  are  so  entirely 
earthward,  that  there  is  no  capacity  for  continued  existence  left, 
even  now  pass  at  death  not  into  Devachan  or  Avitchi,  but  into 
a  kind  of  limbo  called  the  Eighth  Sphere,  where,  after  a  time,  they 
actually  cease  to  exist.  But  for  the  majority  of  men,  the  critical 
period  is  at  the  middle  of  the  fifth  round.  Then  the  lower 
aims  and  propensities  are  wholly  left  behind,  and  unlimited 
spiritual  possibilities  open  before  the  advancing  human  being. 
Only  those  who  are  able  to  keep  up  with  the  progress  of  the 
world  can  then  proceed.  Those  who  have  fallen  back  will  drop 
out  of  existence,  at  any  rate,  until  the  same  cycle,  returning 
after  a  period  which  would  seem  to  us  an  eternity,  recalls  them 
to  life,  and  gives  them  a  fresh  impetus  forward. 

There  is  one  point  on  which  all  systems  of  mystical  philosophy 
are  agreed,  though  it  is  explained  differently  by  different  writers ; 
the  great  folly  and  mischief  to  oneself  of  suicide.  The  Theo- 
sophists say  that  in  cases  of  suicide  nothing  is  thrown  off,  in 
the  first  instance,  but  the  material  body,  leaving  the  remaining 
principles  the  prey  to  many  temptations  and  evil  influences,  and 
still  responsible,  and  liable  to  accumulate  a  heavier  evil  Karma 
than  weighs  upon  them  already. 

We  have  spoken  already  of  the  vast  spaces  of  time  required  for 
every  round  in  each  of  the  seven  worlds  of  the  planetary  chain, 
and  have  mentioned  that  we  are  now  passing  through  the  fifth 
race  of  the  fourth  round.  Beyond  us  is  the  fifth  round,  which 
the  Adepts,  and  perhaps  some   other  exceptionally  gifted  indi- 
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viduaJs,  have  alreadj  attained.  In  the  further  future  lies  ihe 
sixth  round,  of  which  Mr.  Sinnett  writes:  "The  most  supreme 
combinations  of  wisdom,  goodness,  and  transcendent  enlighten- 
ment which  the  world  has  ever  seen  or  thought  of  will  represent 
the  ordinary  type  of  mankind.  These  faculties,  which  now  in 
the  rare  efBorescence  of  a  generation  enable  some  extraordinarily 
.gifted  persons  to  explore  the  mysteries  of  nature,  and  gather  the 
knowledge  of  which  some  crumbs  are  now  being  offered  (through 
these  writings,  and  in  other  ways)  to  the  ordinary  world,  wiU 
then  be  the  common  appanage  of  all.  As  to  what  the  seventh 
round  will  be  like,  the  most  communicative  occult  teachers  are 
solemnly  silent.  Mankind  in  the  seventh  round  will  be  some- 
thing altogether  too  Godlike  for  mankind  in  the  fourth  round 
to  forecast  its  attributes."  ♦ 

There  are  many  other  matters  connected  with  the  Theosophic 
doctrines  which  we  can  here  only  mention  casually.  Thus,  we 
are  told  that  there  is  a  Buddha  incarnated  on  earth  for  each  race 
of  a  round.  The  historical  Buddha  is  the  fourth  of  the  seven ; 
and  as  he  did  not  quite  complete  his  work  during  his  lifetime, 
he  reincarnated  himself  about  sixty  yeare  after  his  death,  as 
Sankaracharya. 

But  beyond  the  seven  great  rounds,  the  perfected  indi- 
viduaUties,  or  Dhyan  Choh^s,  pass  int^  NiryaL,  which  Mr. 
Sinnett  defines  as  a  sublime  state  of  conscious  rest  in  omniscience. 
Then,  finally,  succeeds  the  solar  Fralaya,  when  the  whole  solar 
system  passes  into  a  long-continued  condition  of  rest,  similar  to 
that  of  each  planet  between  the  rounds.  At  intervals  far  more 
immeasurable,  the  whole  universe  has  periods  of  rest  and  activity, — 
the  so-called  days  and  nights  of  Brahma.  This  corresponds  with 
the  idea  expressed  by  Herbert  Spencer,  that  the  universe,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  is  continually  passing  from  a  nebulous  or  an 
amorphous  state  to  an  organised  state,  and  vice  versd.  There  is 
nothing  in  Theosophy  directly  contradictory  to  science,  though  its 
teachings  extend  far  beyond  the  results  arrived  at  by  the  current 
science  of  the  day. 

The  Dhyan  Chohans,  or  Planetary  Spirits,  in  the  highest 
revealed  Nirvana,  the  perfected  humanity  of  each  Manwantara, 
or  Day  of  Brahma,  are  said  to  guide  the  evolution  and  destinies 
of  that  which  succeeds,  within  the  limits  of  the  great  laws  which 
control  the  universe,  anil  by  which  they  themselves  are  bound. 
Beyond  this — and  surely  this  prospect  is  vast  enough  to  satisfy 
the  most  ambitious  curiosity — the  teachings  of  the  Adepts  do  not 
lead  us. 

Thus,  Theosophy  is  a  vast  system  of  philosophy,  asserted  to  be 
taught  on  the  authority  of  those  who  have  experimentally  proved 
their  assertions  to  be  true,  though  the  same  positive  and  absolute 
proof  can  only  come  to  most  of  us  through  various  channels,  and 

*  "  Esoteric  Buddhism,"  pp.  116,  117. 
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.'after  many  lives.  This  premised^  the  system  is  left  to  stand  or 
fall  by  its  own  merits.  If  it  is  seen  to  be  in  accordance  with  the 
advancing  intelligence  and  tendencies  of  the  age,  it  will  continue 
to  make  its  way,  though  perhaps  more  slowly  in  Europe  than 
in  India,  for  its  transcendental  teachings  are  more  in  harmony 
with  Oriental  than  with  European  modes  of  thought.  Still,  the 
tendency  towards  mystical  philosophy  which  Bulwer  Lytton 
successfully  strove  to  keep  alive  in  England,  is  now  manifesting 
itself  more  strongly  than  at  any  period  within  the  last  two  or 
three  centuries,  and  the  Theosophical  Society  is  but  one  among 
many  societies  established  within  the  last  few  years,  both  in 
Europe  and  America^  for  the  promotion  of  various  systems  of 
philosophy,  more  or  less  in  accordance  with  that  of  which  only 
the  briefest  hints  could  have  here  been  attempted  within  the 
limits  of  a  magazine  article.  At  the  beginning  of  a  movement 
which  overturns,  ab  vaitio,  the  materialistic  notions  which  some 
have  attempted  to  engraft  on  modern  science,  it  is  impossible  to 
foresee  its  future ;  but  the  rise  of  Theosophy,  whatever  its  ultimate 
£Ekte,  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  mental 
phenomena  of  the  age. 

W.  F.  EIRBT. 
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"  I  HAVE  often  wondered/'  said  Eugenia^  who  prided  herself  on 
being  a  good  and  even  a  brilliant  ta&er,  "  how  often  and  how  far 
one's  conversation  is  really  interesting  to  the  person  to  whom 
one  is  talking  !  " 

*'  That  entirely  depends,"  said  the  Professor,  whose  strong  point 
was  supposed  to  be  a  marvellous  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
"  on  how  far  you  utter  your  real  thoughts  and  feelings.  Any- 
thing that  any  human  being  says,  not  from  a  desire  to  please  or 
to  talk  well,  but  because  it  is  a  natural  impulse  to  say  it,  must 
be  interesting." 

"  I  really  can't  accept  that,"  said  Eugenia ;  **  and  if  it  were 
true,  my  dear  Professor,  you  would  not  be  so  incessantly  mourning 
over  the  dulness  of  your  fellow-creatures,  or  so  ceaselessly  com- 
plaining of  being  bored." 

''  The  reason,"  said  the  Professor,  emphatically, ''  that  most  men 
and  all  women  "  (here  Eugenia  winced)  '*  are  so  abominably  dull 
to  listen  to  is  that  they  won't  speak  from  their  hearts.  So  in- 
tensely and  absorbingly  interesting  is  human  nature  that  the 
dullest  and  most  commonplace  mortal  becomes  interesting  when 
freed  from  the  cloak  of  affectation  and  reserve  we  all  wear.  Fll 
undertake  that  any  man,  however  ordinary  he  may  appear,  will 
succeed  in  interesting  you  intensely,  if  you  can  guarantee  hi» 
telling  you  his  history  simply  and  sincerely." 

"There  is  very  little  chance  of  putting  your  theory  to  the 
proof  here,"  said  Eugenia,  with  a  yawn.  "  There  isn't  a  soul  in 
the  hotel  who  can  speak  six  words  of  English,  except  the  wife^ 
of  that  sickly-looking  clergyman,  and  she  is  dulness  and  conven* 
tionality  itself.  I  can't  get  a  word  out  of  her,  and  she  looks  at 
me  with  mingled  surprise  and  disapproval  when  I  make  the  most^ 
harmless  remark.  The  clergyman  himself  looks  rather  more 
interesting,  but  he  has  gone  away  for  a  week.  Certainly,  beings 
snowed  up  here  for  three  days  is  enough  to  make  any  one  dull; 
but  I  don't  believe  Mrs.  Long,  even  in  her  most  brilliant  moments, 
could  ever  be  anything  else. 

**  She  is  dull,"  conceded  the  Professor ; "  but  that  is  only  because 
we  don't  know  her.  Get  her  to  tell  you  the  stoiy  of  her  life,  and 
then  see  whether  she  isn't  interesting." 
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**  I  believe  she  would  bolt  herself  into  her  bedroom  for  ever,  if 
I  asked  her  to  do  anything  of  the  kind/'  said  Eugenia ;  "  but  Tm 
not  sure  that  it  wouldn't  be  rather  a  mercy  if  she  did.  Her  frigid 
little  presence  at  breakfast  and  dinner  makes  me  wretched,  and  I 
feel  inclined  to  say  something  glaringly  improper,  just  to  make 
her  jump.     I  really  will  go  and  ask  her." 

"  Do,"  said  the  Professor,  ironically.  "  Go  and  tell  her,  as  I'm 
sure  you  would  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  that  I  said  even 
the  dullest  and  most  commonplace  woman  must  have  something 
interesting  to  tell  one,  and  that  you  have  come  to  hear  her  story, 
that  you  may  disprove  my  theory." 

"  I  won't  exactly  say  that,"  said  Eugenia,  "  but  I'll  teU  her 
you're  so  penetrated  with  a  passionate  love  for  human  nature  " 
(three  weeks'  travel  with  the  Professor  had  convinced  Eugenia 
that  the  only  object  for  which  he  was  capable  of  feeling  any- 
thing but  the  most  lukewarm  affection  was  himself)  ^*that  you 
are  always  longing  to  discover  the  life  history  of  every  one  you 
meet." 

And  off  she  went  determinedly,  shutting  the  door  with  a  vehe- 
mence that  disturbed  the  Professor's  equanimity. 

"  A  fine  creature,"  sighed  he ;  "  but  how  I  wish  she  were  a  little 
less  in  earnest  about  everything,  and  less  pertinaciously  argumen- 
tative. I  never  shall  understand  what  made  poor  Geoffrey  marry 
a  vehement  woman  like  that.  How  she  will  frighten  that  poor 
little  clergyman's  wife  !  Perhaps  she  will  stay  downstaira  talking 
to  her,  and  I  shall  have  a  few  minutes'  quiet." 

And  with  this  blissful  prospect  in  view,  the  Professor  was  just 
closing  his  eyes,  when  he  heard  steps  approaching,  and  Eugenia 
came  in,  with  an  air  of  triumph  and  perplexity.  She  was  followed 
by  Mrs.  Long^,  whose  face,  for  the  first  time,  fairly  interested  and 
puzzled  the  Professor.  There  was  a  look  of  suppressed  excite- 
ment on  it,  as  if  she  were  going  to  make  some  sacrifice.  Evidently 
Eugenia  was  conscious  of  this,  for  she  looked  anxiously  at  the 
Professor,  and  then  expectantly  at  Mrs.  Long's  flushed  face. 

**This  is  really  rather  terrible,"  thought  the  Professor.  **I 
wonder  what  Eugenia  has  said  to  induce  this  poor  little  woman 
to  come  up  here  at  all,  and  what  in  the  world  she  has  persuaded 
her  to  tell  us." 

Mrs.  Long  did  not  keep  him  waiting.  Sitting  down  on  a  small 
chair  Eugenia  had  pushed  towards  her,  she  said : — 

"  Mrs.  Geoffrey  has  asked  me,  somewhat  suddenly,  to  tell  you 
my  history.  I  do  not  know  how  you  divined  that  my  story 
was  in  any  way  unlike  that  of  most  clergjrmen's  wives,  but  I 
shall,  for  a  reason  which  will  by-and-by  appear,  be  very  glad 
to  tell  it  to  you.  I  must  first,  however,  ask  that  it  may  be 
treated  as  strictly  confidential,  and  that  no  one  else  may  either 
hear  it  from  you,  or  connect  its  incidents  in  any  way  with  me. 

'*  In  the  year  1828,  my  mother,  who  was  then  eighteen,  ran  away 
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from  her  home  and  married  my  father.  She  was  the  only 
daughter  of  a  solicitor,  in  a  small  town  in  one  of  the  midland 
counties,  and  had  there  accidentally  met  my  fiEbther,  who  was  then 
foreman  to  a  lai'ge  finn  of  contractors,  and  was  employed  in 
building  a  new  Town  Hall.  She  was  young,  foolish,  and  in- 
experienced, and  was  glad  to  marry  a  clever  young  man,  whoae 
bright,  cheery  ways  were  as  a  revelation  of  another  life  to  her, 
after  the  solemn  austere  existence  she  had  led  in  her  father's 
house.  He  fell  honestly  in  love  with  the  pretty  fragile  creature 
fate  had  thrown  in  his  way,  and  felt  sure  that  once  they  were 
married,  her  father  would  withdraw  his  opposition  and  forgive 
them.  But  far  different  was  the  reality.  On  hearing  of  his 
daughter's  marriage,  her  father  sank  every  penny  he  had  in 
buying  an  annuity,  and  died  three  months  afterwards. 

"  Just  at  the  same  time,  my  father  lost  his  employment  by  the 
failure  of  the  firm  he  had  worked  for.  In  the  time  of  uncertainty 
and  anxiety  that  followed,  my  poor  mother  knew  for  the  first 
t^me  that  her  husband  had  been  and  was  still  a  slave  to  drink. 

"  I  will  not  linger  over  the  sad  story.  Things  went  from  bad  to 
worse.  Friends  helped  at  first,  but  soon  shame  and  poverty 
brought  my  mother  to  such  a  pitch  of  distress  and  grief  that  she 
felt  she  could  no  longer  face  the  friends  she  had  known  in  better 
days.  She  and  my  &ther  moved  to  a  little  cottage  in  a  village, 
which  I  will  call  Binfield,  and  my  father  roamed  about,  sometimes 
getting  work.  Two  little  girls  were  bom,  and  when  I,  the 
youngest,  was  two,  my  mother  died. 

"A  sister  of  my  father's,  a  loud-voiced,  red-faced,  sharp-tongued, 
but  not  unkindly  woman,  came  to  live  with  us,  .and  kept  us  and 
him  in  order  tUl  I  was  twelve.    Then  she  died. 

*'  My  sister,  who  was  then  eighteen,  married  the  village  school- 
master, and  I  was  left  alone  with  my  father.  He  had  been  in 
pretty  constant  employment  of  late  years,  and  my  aunt,  by  dint 
of  keeping  money  out  of  his  way,  managed  to  keep  him  from 
drink,  except  on  rare  occasions.  But  now  the  old  habit  returned 
with  renewed  strength.  My  life  was  one  of  terror  and  shame.  At 
last  I  weut  to  my  sister,  and  implored  her  to  take  me  in.  She 
said  she  could  not,  that  my  father  would  go  to  their  house  in  one 
of  his  drunken  fits,  and  that  it  would  be  a  terrible  disgrace  to  her 
husband.  She  said,  too,  that  my  father  could  not  be  as  bad  as  I 
said  he  was,  that  though  he  had  never  liked  me — I  was  a  firagile, 
ailing  little  creature — ^he  would  not  hurt  me,  and  that  my  nervous 
fears  were  foolish.  How  weU  I  remember  saying,  'Then  he'll 
kill  me ;  I  know  he  wilL* 

''  Two  nights  after  that  my  father  came  home  late.  I  saw 
directly  I  should  have  to  endure  a  dreadful  scene,  but  I  felt  I 
would  almost  rather  be  killed  at  once  than  live  any  longer 
that  terrible  life.  He  was  in  a  state  of  frenzy,  and  told  me 
I  was  to  die  in.  half  an  hour,  put  his  back  against  the  cottage 
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door,  and  bade  me  say  my  prayers.  I  stood  waiting  my  fate  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and,  oh,  how  well  I  remember  &e  ticking  of 
the  clock  for  that  quarter  of  an  hour.  Then  my  father  reeled 
towards  me,  showed  me  a  strong  rope  he  had  to  tie  me  down 
with,  and  said  he  was  going  to  beat  me  to  death.  The  ends  of 
the  rope  were  knotted  together^  and  my  &ther's  trembling  hands 
could  not  untie  them.  With  an  oath  he  staggered  towards  the 
back  kitchen  to  get  a  knife.  In  that  moment  I  fled,  rushing 
out  of  the  door  of  the  cottage,  and  running  as  fast  as  I  could 
into  the  darkness,  without  looking  to  see  where  I  was  going.  I 
remember  at  last  falling  and  feeling  that  I  couldn't  get  up  again, 
and  that  my  last  hope  of  escape  was  gone ;  then  I  remember 
nothing  more  for  many  hours. 

'*  I  was  found  in  the  grey  frosty  dawn  of  the  next  morning  by 
the  carrier,whose  cart  was  jolting  back  from  London  along  our  quiet 
lanes,  and  who  had  the  curiosity  and  humanity  to  stop  and  get 
down  to  examine  the  curious-looking  bundle  he  caught  sight  of, 
lying  huddled  up  by  the  roadside.  He  picked  me  up,  wrapped 
me  m  one  of  his  blankets,  and  drove  ^  the  next  big  house. 
There  no  one  was  astir  but  the  under-servants,  and  they  would 
not  take  the  responsibility  of  "  taking  in  a  corpse."  Fortunately, 
the  carrier  was  a  man  of  determination,  and  insisted  on  brining 
me  into  the  kitchen,  where,  by  degrees,  I  struggled  back  mto 
consciousness  by  the  warmth  of  the  fire.  The  maids,  half  fright- 
ened, half  compassionate,  had,  by  that  time,  aroused  their  mis- 
tress, and  she  came  down  to  see  after  the  poor  little  waif  chance 
had  brought  to  her  door.  She  recognised  me  at  once  as  "  little 
Fanny  Smith,"  a  bookish  little  girl  in  her  Sunday  School  class, 
and  asked  in  vain  how  I  had  been  found  in  such  a  plight.  The 
carrier  told  his  tale,  but  I  could  not  speak.  When  the  lady, 
whose  real  name  I  will  not  now  give,  but  whom  we  will  call  Mrs. 
Olarke,  saw  that  I  was  half  dazed  and  really  unable  to  answer 
her  questions,  she  took  me  up  to  a  bright  little  room  near  hers, 
had  me  warmed,  and  fed,  and  put  to  bed. 

"  Late  that  day  I  awoke,  and  found  Mrs.  Clarke  and  the  doctor 
in  my  room.  I  have  no  dear  recollection  of  what  they  said,  but 
a  confused  memory  of  struggliug  to  speak,  as  one  does  in  a  dream, 
and  of  being  unable  to  say  anything  coherent.  I  learnt  afterwards 
from  Mrs.  Clarke  that  tiie  doctor  wished  her,  then  and  there,  to 
send  me  to  the  County  Lunatic  Asylum,  as  he  felt  sure  I  had  lost 
my  reason.  But  she  wished  to  give  me  a  few  days  longer,  in 
hopes  of  seeing  me  recover  from  the  shock  she  saw  I  must  have 
had,  though  neither  she  nor  the  doctor  could  clearly  know  what 
the  nature  of  the  shock  had  been.  My  father  was  found  by 
the  neighbours  that  morning,  on  the  floor  of  his  cottage^  in  a 
fit,  from  which  he  never  recovered  consciousness. 

''But  after  a  few  days,  of  which  I  have  only  a  dim  and 
confused  recollection,  Mrs.  Clarke  and  my  sister  both  felt  it 
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would  be  useless  to  keep  me.     So  I  was  sent  to  the  Lunatic 
Asylum. 

"  I  can  scarcely,  even  now,  with  the  brightness  of  many  happy 
years  between  me  and  that  terrible  time,  speak  calmly  of  what  I 
suffered  there.  I  remember  much  of  it  only  too  keenly.  I  was 
entered  as  an  imbecile,  but  the  nurse  in  charge  of  the  ward  took  it 
into  her  head  that  I  was  only  obstinate,  and  could  speak  sensibly  if 
I  liked ;  and  at  times  I  coidd,  but  I  lost  my  memory  and  speech 
whenever  I  recalled  that  dreadful  night.  The  doctor  in  charge 
was  kindly,  but  sadly  overworked,  and  trusted  too  much  to  the 
reports  of  his  nursea  The  treatment  was  agony  to  my  sensitive, 
shrinking  little  frame.  I  remember  one  incident.  A  seton  in 
my  neck  was  tied.  One  day  I  was  sitting  looking  vacantly  out 
of  the  high  barred  ward  window ;  the  nurse  came  up  quickly. 
Yielding  to  what,  for  years  afterwards,  was  an  almost  irresistible 
impulse,  on  hearing  a  heavy  footstep  approaching,  I  ran  away. 
She  caught  me  by  my  hair,  and  saying,  *  You  shall  pay  for  this/ 
pulled  tne  seton,  knot  and  all,  through  my  neck. 

"  At  night,  I  used  to  dream  over  and  over  that  dreadful  scene 
with  my  father,  and  in  my  terror  would  jump  out  of  bed  and  try 
to  run  away.     For  this  I  was  put  into  the  padded  room. 

"  I  remember,  too,  the  agony  of  being  fed  through  my  nostrils^ 
and  the  surprise  with  which  I  suddenly  realised  one  day,  whilst 
watching  a  little  bird  in  a  nest  in  the  garden  opening  its  beak 
for  food,  that  I  might  save  myself  from  this  torture  by  simply 
opening  my  mouth. 

**  These  are  incidents  which  I  remember  keenly.  Many  of  the 
days  and  months  passed  leaving  no  memory  behind  them. 

"  One  day  I  heard  the  doctor  was  going  for  a  holiday.  The  next 
day  I  was  in  the  padded  room  for  some  misdemeanour  of  which 
I  have  no  recollection.  The  doctor,  who  was  officiating  for  Dr. 
Harvey,  looked  in,  and  said  to  the  nurse,  '  Why  is  this  poor 
morsel  of  humanity  in  the  padded  room  ? '  Nurse  said  I  was 
'a  most  troublesome  case,  a  hopeless  imbecile,  with  a  suicidal 
tendency.*  The  doctor,  God  bless  him,  took  me  by  the  arm,  and 
gently  led  me  into  one  of  the  empty  board-rooms,  where  he  sat 
chatting  to  me  about  all  kinds  of  things — birds,  flowers,  children ; 
telling  me  stories  about  his  own  little  girls.  I  listened  to  him 
eagerly,  and  talked  to  him  quite  happily.  Then  he  took  me 
back  into  my  ward,  and  said  a  few  words  to  the  nurse. 

"  Two  days  afterwards  I  was  taken  to  the  doctor's  house,  and 
led  into  the  room  where  his  wife  was  sitting.  She  welcomed  me 
kindly,  and  sent  for  her  children.  When  they  came  down  she  told 
them  they  might  play  with  me,  but  must  not  be  rough  or  romp, 
as  I  was  not  very  strong.  The  little  girls  brought  me  their  dolls, 
and  the  little  boys  began  to  do  some  carpentering,  showing  me, 
with  great  pride,  a  box  of  tools  they  had  just  had  given  them.  I 
played  with  them  quite  happily  for  some  time,  and  then  the  little 
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girls  were  summoned  up  to  tea.  Hany,  the  eldest  boy,  pleaded 
to  be  allowed  to  stay  a  little  longer  to  finish  a  doll's  table  he  was 
making.  Just  then  the  doctor  came  in,  and,  after  glancing  at 
Harry's  handiwork  and  saying  a  few  words  to  his  wife,  he  called 
me  to  him,  took  me  on  his  knee,  and  putting  his  hand  on  my 
shoulder,  said  gravely  and  .kindly,  '  Now,  my  attle  maid,  tell  me 
all  you  can  about  that  night  when  you  ran  away  from  your 
father's  house.' 

^  I  felt  half  stunned.  The  horrid  memory  of  that  night  and 
its  horrors,  with  a  confused  recollection  of  the  misery  I  had 
lived  thrpugh  since,  swept  over  my  brain.  I  grew  giddy  and 
fidghtened,  tried  to  scream  or  speak,  and  couldn't.  Just  then  my 
attention  was  caught  by  seeing  Harry  start  and  fall  heavily.  He 
had  cut  his  hand  severely  with  some  sharp  tool,  and  had  fainted. 
I  ran  to  him,  and  forgot  all  my  terror  of  the  moment  before  in 
the  anxiety  of  helping  to  pick  him  up  and  bind  up  his  hand.  By 
the  time  he  was  set  to  rights,  1  felt  quite  well  again,  and  was 
highly  delighted  by  the  doctor's  kind  words  of  praise,  '  You're  a 
good  deft  little  girL'  He  took  me  himself  back  to  the  ward  that 
evening,  and  I  saw  very  little  more  of  him  till  he  went  away. 
After  Dr.  Harvey  came  back  he  took  rather  more  notice  of  me, 
and  my  ward  was  changed,  to  my  intense  delight,  to  one  where 
the  head  nurse  was  kindness  itselfl 

^^  I  don't  know  how  many  weeks  after  this  I  was  suddenly 
taken  downstairs  one  day  to  see  Dr.  Eiyant.  He  was  standing 
by  the  fire  in  Dr.  Harvey's  study,  talking  to  the  nurse  in  whose 
ward  I  had  been  when  I  first  came,  and  I  remember  the  scowl 
with  which  she  passed  me  as  she  left  the  room.  Dr.  Bryant 
talked  to  me  for  a  little  while,  and  then  told  me  to  run  and  put 
on  my  things,  as  I  was  going  away  with  him  for  a  few  days. 
When  I  was  ready  he  took  me  away  in  his  brougham.  I  asked,  after 
a  little  while,  where  I  was  going,  and  he  told  me  Mrs.  Clarke  had 
asked  me  to  spend  a  few  days  with  her  little  girls.  I  was  over- 
joyed at  first,  but  suddenly  remembered  Mrs.  Clarke's  house  was 
near  Binfield^  and  I  was  terrified  at  the  thought  of  meeting  my 
&ther.  I  begged  and  implored  the  doctor  not  to  take  me  back« 
tried  to  jump  out  of  the  carriage,  and  was  so  frightened  that  I 
entirely  lost  my  self-control.  But  Dr.  Bryant  i^oke  gently  and 
firmly  to  me,  telling  me  that  if  it  was  fear  of  my  father  that 
excited  me  thus  I  need  fear  him  no  longer,  as  he  had  gone  on  a 
long,  long  journey,  and  would  never  come  back  to  Binfield  again. 
This  calmed  me,  and  I  listened  while  Dr.  Bryant  told  me  that,  if 
I  tried  hard  to  forget  my  sad  memories  of  my  father,  and  never  to 
think,  even  for  a  moment,  of  the  sufiering  I  had  gone  through 
in  the  Asylum,  I  should,  he  hoped,  never  again  have  to  go  back 
to  it,  and  should  be  well  and  strong  for  the  future. 

"When  we  reached  Mrs.  Clarke's  house,  she  and  the  chil- 
dren ran  cheerily  out  to  greet  me.    She  showed  me  a  pretty 
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little  room  close  to  hers,  and  then  the  children  carried  me  off 
to  tea. 

**  I  spent  two  years  in  that  happy  home,  learning  with  Mrs. 
Clarke,  playing  with  the  children,  and  leading  the  most  perfectly 
bright  and  sunny  life.  Every  one  loved  Mrs.  Clarke,  and  I  wor- 
shipped  her.  She  never  spoke  to  me  of  my  past,  and  none  of  her 
chiioren  or  servants  knew  where  I  had  spent  the  time  since  that 
day  when  I  was  brought  senseless  to  the  door. 

''Dr.  Bryant  had  b^ged  Mrs.  Clarke  to  avoid  any  allusion  to 
the  past,  and  though  neither  he  nor  she  knew,  until  years  after- 
wards, when  I  told  them  myself,  exactly  what  had  happened — 
the  knotted  rope,  the  knife,  the  story  my  sister  told,  weeping 
bitterly,  of  my  appeal  to  her,  the  testimony  of  the  neighbours 
who  had  seen  my  father  reeling  home  that  night — all  combined  to 
convince  them  that  my  father  had  threatened  me,  and  that  the 
£right  had  shattered  my  reason. 

''One  day,  after  a  visit  from  Dr.  Bryant,  during  which  he  had 
praised  me  for  my  patience  in  teaching  one  of  Mrs.  Clarke's  little 
girls  to  knit,  Mrs.  Clarke  told  me  (I  was  then  nearly  sixteen) 
that  she  and  Dr.  Bryant  both  thought  it  would  be  a  very  happy 
thing  for  me  if  I  could  learn  to  teach  little  children  by-and-by. 
I  was  delighted,  for  I  loved  children,  and  I  loved  teaching.  I 
listened  intently  while  she  told  me  of  a  training  coUege,  far  from 
Binfield,  where  I  could  be  taught,  and  where  every  one  would  be 
kind  to  me.  And,  holding  my  hand,  she  told  me  very  earnestly 
that  my  &ther  was  dead,  that  I  had  no  one  on  whom  I  could 
depend  for  help  when  I  grew  up,  but  that  she  would  pay  for  my 
being  sent  to  this  school,  and  that  as  long  as  she  lived  I  should 
spend  my  holidays  with  her,  but  that  she  feared  that  might  not 
be  very  long.  She  told  me  never  to  speak  of  my  past  life,  and 
assured  me  that  Dr.  Bryant  would  always  be  my  friend.  She  spoke 
a  few  words  of  gentle,  loving  counsel,  which  sank  deeply  into  my 
heart,  and  I  promised  her  that  I  would  work  hard,  and  do  any- 
thing in  the  world  to  please  her. 

"I  went  to  school  I  worked  as  hard  as  I  could,  and  thoroughly 
enjoyed  my  life.  I  learnt  so  much  faster,  and  grew  so  much 
stronger  than  Mrs.  Clarke  had  expected,  that  she  sent  me  to 
Germany  to  learn  German.  To  please  her  I  would  have  done 
anything.  When  I  had  been  a  year  in  Germany  she  advised  me 
to  try  for  a  situation  as  second  mistress  in  a  large  school  near 
London.    I  had  just  begun  my  work  there  when  she  died. 

"  Some  years  afterwards  I  met  my  husband.  I  had  nursed  his 
sister,  who  was  then  in  our  school,  through  a  sharp  attack  of 
pneumonia,  and  had  since  been  constantly  at  his  mother's  house, 
and  frequently  with  poor  Lucy,  tiU  she  died  of  consumption. 

"  When  he,  exhausted  by  hard  work  in  a  London  parish,  was 
attacked  by  the  same  fatal  disease,  he  asked  whether  I  would 
help  and  cheer  him  through  the  few  years  of  work  he  had  left. 
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He  knows  my  story.  No  one  else  has  ever  heard  it>  and  the 
reason  I  tell  it  now  is  because  I  think  you,  Mrs.  Geoffrey,  ought 
to  know  what  a  lasting  debt  of  gratitude  I  owe  your  mother." 

Eugenia  started.  Mrs.  Long  took  her  hand  and  went  on : — 
"  When  i  remember  that,  unless  she  had  been  ready  to  befriend 
and  shelter  a  poor  little  orphan  who  was  thought  mad  by  every 
one  but  one  man,  I  should  now  have  been  either  dead  or  dragging 
out  a  life  worse  than  any  death  in  a  Lunatic  Asylum,  I  cant  see 
her  daughter  without  telling  her  what  her  mother  did. 

"  I  often  wonder  whether,  in  that  far-off  land,  to  a  belief  in 
which  I  still  so  passionately  cling,  it  is  given  to  our  loved  ones  to 
catch  glimpses  of  our  lives  here.  My  life,  ever  since  she  died ' 
when  you  were  a  little  thing  of  eight  years  old,  has  been  dedij 
cated  to  her,  and  I  have  struggled  to  do  always  what  she  woul 
have  wished,  with  a  hope,  sometimes  fervent,  sometimes  faint' 
that  in  some  way  I  might  reach  her.  And  it  is  because  I  felt 
she  would  like  you  to  know  the  story  of  one  of  the  lives  she 
saved  from  misery  that  I  came  here  this  evening." 

Here  Mrs.  Long  stopped,  tears  streaming  down  her  cheeks. 
Eugenia  pressed  her  hand  silently,  and  she  left  the  room.  Eugenia 
was  deeply  touched.  Her  mother's  memory  had  always  been  a 
very  precious  and  sacred  one  to  her,  and  the  story  she  had  heard 
left  her  musing  over  the  strange  chance  that  had  changed  this 
forlorn  orphaned  life  into  a  happy  useful  woman's,  wondering 
how  many  of  those  other  lives  her  mother  had  touched  with 
loving,  pitying,  transformmg  hands  would  be  revealed  thus  to 
her.  Wondering,  too,  half  sadly,  how  and  if  she  could  ever  hope 
to  stoetch  forth  a  helping  hand  in  like  manner  to  some  despairing, 
Sinking  soul  near  her. 

Pondering  thus  she  had  entirely  forgotten  the  Professor  and 
the  conversation  that  had  led  to  her  hearing  Mrs.  Long's  story. 
She  suddenly  remembered  him,  and  was  loolang  up  to  say  *^  You 
were  right,  this  time/'  when  her  gaze  fell  on  the  Professor,  sound 
asleep. 

MRS.   C.  p.  ILBBRT. 
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If,  as  some  believe,  the  salvation  of  the  English  stage  is  to  be 
found  in  Shakespeare,  we  should  now  be  in  a  state  approaching 
beatitude.  He  is,  unquestionably,  the  popular  dramatist  of  the 
day.  What  other  playwright  can  boast  of  two  five-act  plsLys 
running  simultaneously  at  the  two  leading  theatres  of  London  ? 
What  other  playwright  is  studied  so  scrupulously  or  mounted  so 
sumptuously  ?  If  he  now  "  spells  ruin  "  to  any  one,  it  is  not  to 
the  managers  who  act  him,  but  to  the  modern  dramatists  who 
have  to  compete  with  him.  He  is  once  more,  as  poor  Robert 
Greene  spitefully  called  him  in  1592,  "an  absolute  Johannes 
factotum,"  and  in  the  managers'  *'  conceyt,  the  only  Shake-scene 
in  a  countrey."  The  purveyors  of  mere  melodrama  have  still 
a  chance,  though  now  thatj  Shakespeare's  scenery,  too,  is  found 
capable  of  running  upon  wheels,  even  that  chance  seems  pre- 
carious; and  as  for  such  playwrights  as  Mr.  Merivale  and  Mr. 
WiUs,  whose  special  gift,  as  Greene  puts  it,  is  to  "  bombast  out 
a  blank  verse,"  they  find  themselves  everywhere  pigeon-holed, 
and  bidden  to  bide  a  turn  which  seems  never  to  come.  The 
injury  is  perhaps  more  apparent  than  real.  Blank  verse,  if  it 
is  to  suit  the  modem  palate,  must  have  the  aroma  of  antiquity. 
It  is  felt  to  be  in  these  days  an  artificial  and  somewhat  flat 
concoction,  and  it  by  no  means  follows  that,  if  the  Shakespearean 
tap  were  suddenly  to  dry  up,  the  public  would  evince  an  equally 
insatiable  thirst  for  the  modern  imitation.  Shakespeare  has 
probably  done  yeoman's  service,  even  to  the  dramatists  of  to-day, 
by  playing  the  mediator,  as  it  were,  between  society  and  the  stage. 
The  present  theatrical  revival  undoubtedly  dates  from  Mr.  Irving's 
historic  performance  of  Hcmdet,  by  which  the  stage  was  magnified 
and  made  fashionable.  It  was  that  performance,  and  its  successors, 
which  induced  in  the  world  of  letters,  art,  and  £Eishion,  the  habit 
of  theatre-going,  until  now  the  Lyceum  ranks  with  the  Grosvenor 
GkJlery,  the  Princess's  with  the  popular  concerts,  among  the 
statutory  topics  of  conversation  at  every  well-regulated  aesthetic 
tea — ^where,  fifteen  years  a^o,  one  would  as  soon  have  thought  of 
discussing  the  last  prize-fi^t.  For  this  change  we  have  to  thank 
Shakespeare. 

A  change,  no  doubt,  on  the  whole  beneficent,  yet  not  to  be 
rejoiced  in  without  certain  misgivings — ^a  change  for  the  better, 
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but  scarcely  for  the  best.  That  Shakespeare  should  be  popular 
in  his  native  land  is  just  and  right ;  but  is  he  popular  with  an 
understanding,  discriminating,  abiding  popularity,  or  only  with 
a  temporary,  unreasoning  vogue  ?  That  ms  vogue  is  temporary 
I  should  be  sorry  to  thimc ;  but  I  fear  there  is  no  shirking  the 
fact  that  it  is,  as  yet,  in  the  main  unreasoning. 

The  past  year  witnessed  three  great  Shakespearean  revivals, 
Twelfth  Night  and  Romeo  arid  Juliet  at  the  Lyceum,  Hamlet  at  the 
Princess's.  Each  outbade  the  other  in  costliness  and  carefulness ; 
each  drew  its  audiences,  and  evoked  its  share  of  comment  and 
applause.  Yet  when  we  inquire  into  the  net  gain  to  dramatic 
art  of  all  this  outlay  of  capital  and  energy,  it  seems  pitifully 
smalL  Two  plays,  which  every  one  knows  by  heart,  have  been 
played  in  novel  costumes ;  one  play,  not  so  well  known,  has  been 
placed  on  the  stage  in  a  manner  which  went  far  to  obscure  its 
beauties.  The  whole  three  productions  showed  us  only  one  piece 
of  perfect  acting — Mrs.  Stirling's  Nurse.  Miss  Terry's  Viola 
was  very  charming.  Miss  Anderson's  Juliet  was,  in  many  ways, 
a  memorable  performance,  but  one  in  which  even  its  warmest 
panegyrist.  Lord  Lytton,  has  been  constrained  to  admit  grave 
defects.  Mr.  Irving's  Malvolio  showed  less  than  his  usual 
intelligence.  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett's  Hamlet  showed  plenty  of 
intelligence,  but  too  little  of  the  other  qualities  indispensable  to 
a  great  Shakespearean  actor.  For  the  rest,  not  a  single  performer 
in  the  three  plays  rose  above  mediocrity,  while  many  sank  far 
below  it.  We  are  forced,  then,  to  conclude  that  the  public  has 
Aot  sufficient  appreciation  of  Shakespeare  to  be  disturbed  by 
misrepresentations  of  his  work,  and  that,  intent  on  the  spectacle, 
they  regard  the  acting  with  eyes  unobservant  and  ears  unsensitive. 

I  am  not  sneering  at  the  miracles  of  modern  mounting  and 
stage  management.  They  are  the  result  of  an  inevitable  tendency, 
and  are  good  in  their  way.  Ah  the  dramatic  stage  learned  from 
the  lyric  stage  the  secrets  of  movable  scenery  and  mechanism, 
so  the  poetic  drama  is  now  borrowing  from  melodrama  and 
pantomime  the  methods  of  realism  and  spectacle.  We  are,  for 
the  moment,  overdoing  it,  indulging  in  expense  for  its  own  sake, 
And  subordinating  artistic  effect  to  mere  ostentation ;  but  that  is 
An  excess  which  will  correct  itself.  We  cannot  go  back  to  the 
old  days  of  conventional  and  ludicrously  inappropriate  scenery, 
raw  "  supers,"  and  haphazard  sta^e-management.  Edwin  Booth, 
And  still  more  Salvini,  have  proved  that  not  even  genius  can  make 
na  forget,  though  it  may  for  the  moment  force  us  to  forgive,  these 
irritating  deficiencies.  If  Shakespeare,  as  some  critics  hold,  is 
necessarily  distorted  and  obscured  by  appropriate,  and  even 
richly  appropriate,  methods  of  decoration,  why,  so  much  the 
worse  for  Shakespeara  But  this  is  not  the  case.  When  the 
first  fever  of  sartorial  splendour  and  archaBological  pedantry 
passes  away,  we  shall  doubtless  arrive  at  a  happy  mean  of 
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illustrative  decoration.  If  Shakespeare  presents  some  difficulties 
which  no  scenic  devices  can  quite  overcome, — as  in  his  fairy  scenes 
and  battle  scenes, — ^the  great  majority  of  the  pictures  he  suggests 
are  such  as,  with  our  modern  resources,  we  can  easily  realize. 
That  the  public  should  take  a  vivid  interest  and  delight  in  such 
realizations,  even  if  a  little  too  ostentatious^  is  neither  to  be 
wondered  at  nor  to  be  deplored.  What  is  to  be  deplored,  though 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  is  that  it  should  be  content  to  see  so  litue 
of  Shakespeare,  and  that  little  so  imperfectly  acted. 

''So  little  of  Shakespeare ! "  the  reader  may  exclaim.  "Have 
you  not  just  been  pointing  out  that  Shakespeare  is  the  most 
popular  dramatist  of  the  day  ? "  I  admit  my  mistake — I  should 
have  said  that  two  or  three  plays  of  Shakespeare  are  used  as  a- 
groundwork  for  the  most  popular  entertainments  of  the  day. 
The  received  Shakespeareaii  canon  includes  some  three  dozen 
plays.  Of  these  our  great  Shakespearean  manager,  Mr.  Irving,, 
hafi  given  us  eight  in  ten  years:  Harnlet,  Mcu^beth,  Oiheuo, 
Richard  IIL,  Merchant  of  Venice,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Much  Ada 
dbovi  Nothing,  and  Twelfth  Night  Another  actor  aspires  ta 
legitimate  renown  ;  surely  he  wiU  seek  it  by  literally  ''reviving " 
some  play  which  has  too  long  lain  in  cold  obstruction.  Nay, 
he  has  vowed  a  vow,  and  we  shall  have  nothing  but  Hamdet, 
An  American  actress  wishes  to  put  a  crown  to  her  popular 
achievements,  and  a  few  more  months  of  Romeo  and  Jmiet  are 
the  inevitable  result.  It  is  quite  natural  that  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett 
should  choose  what  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  diploma- 
piece  of  the  legitimate  actor,  and  that  Miss  Mary  Anderson 
should  essay  the  part  which,  of  all  others,  offers  tiie  greatest 
temptations  to  youth,  beauty,  and  talent ;  but  the  fiebct  remains 
that  the  theatrical  pubHc  of  the  day  knows  only  one  comer,  so  to 
speak,  of  Shakespeare's  genius — ^far  less  than  was  known  to  the 
unsophisticated  frequenters  of  Sadlers'  WeUs  twenty-five  years 
ago. 

And  this  comer  they  know  superficially,  unlovingly,  uni^ppre- 
ciatively.  It  is,  of  course,  neither  to  be  expected  nor  desired  that 
the  great  public  should  be  learned  in  editions  and  readings,  thouo^h 
they  might  have  enough  rough-and-ready  criticism  to  reject  iSke 
meaningless  misprints  of  the  first  folio  when  pedantically  pre- 
sented as  improvements  on  the  received  text.  What  is  much  to 
be  desired  is  that  they  should,  for  example,  have  some  conception 
of  the  value  and  beauty  of  Shakespearean  verse.  Without  this 
how  can  any  one  have  more  than  the  fiiintest  fflimmerinff  of  the 
true  beauty  of  sudi  a  poem  as  Romeo  and  JvMet  t  Yet  it  is 
probably  no  exa^eration  to  say  that  out  of  an  average  audience 
not  one  man  in  a  hundred  is  in  the  least  put  about  when  an 
actor  mangles  every  third  line  he  speaks.  Our  ears  have  lost  the 
habit  of  following  the  poet's  numbers,  and  we  are  content  to 
have  exquisite  poetry  spoken  as  bad  prose.   Lord  Lytton  scarcely 
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goes  too  far  when  lie  calls  the  speaking  of  blank  verse  *'a  lost 
art."  It  is  to  be  said,  to  Mr.  Irving*s  credit,  that  he  usually  secures 
commonplace  correctness  in  his  productions — insists,  that  is  to 
say,  that  a  ten-syllable  line  shall  contain  ten  syllables,  and  not 
eight  or  twelve,  according  to  the  whim  of  the  actor.  But  not 
even  he  has  any  conception  of  the  art  of  musical  delivery,  while 
Miss  Terry  chants  her  verses  with  an  emphasis  on  every  mono- 
syllable, reminding  one  of  Churchill's  lines  about  Moody : — 

"  Conjunction,  preposition,  adverb,  join 
To  stamp  new  vigour  on  the  nervous  line  ; 
In  mono83''llablc8  his  thunders  roll, 
He,  she,  it,  and,  we,  ye,  they  fright  the  soul." 

Miss  Anderson,  as  a  rule,  comes  as  near  a  just  delivery  of  English 
decasyllabics  as  any  one  on  the  stage,  and  I  conclude  from  Lord 
Lytton's  criticism  of  her  Juliet  that  she  must  have  corrected 
one  or  two  defects  into  which  the  nervousness  of  the  first  night 
no  doubt  betrayed  her ;  but  her  supporters  played  such  pranks 
with  Shakespeare's  prosody  as  might  have  tortured  the  least 
sensitive  ear,  yet  did  not  in  the  least  disturb  the  equanimity 
either  of  the  audience  or  of  the  critics.  This  insistence  on 
s^'^Uables  and  quantities  may  seem  petty,  but  in  the  sphere  of 
poetry  the  aphorism  de  minimis  non  curat  lex  has  no  applica- 
tion ;  and  even  if  the  matter  were  smaller  in  itself,  it  would  still 
be  significant  of  much.  An  audience  which  can  tolerate  a  false 
note  in  every  second  phrase  of  the  Moonlight  Sonata,  cannot  b& 
either  intelligently  familiar  with  it  beforehand  or  sensitively  alive 
to  its  influence  as  it  proceeds. 

The  fact  is, — and  here  we  come  to  the  root  of  the  matter, — ^both 
the  representation  and  the  appreciation  of  Shakespeare  require 
an  apprenticeship  which,  in  the  present  phase  of  theatrical  life, 
neither  actors  nor  audiences  have  any  opportunity  of  going 
through.  We  may  or  may  not  regret  the  "  palmy  days "  of  the 
drama,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  abolition  of  the  patent  theatres 
marked  the  abolition,  for  a  time  at  least,  of  those  conditions 
which  alone  could  keep  Shakespeare  healthily  alive  on  the  stage. 
What^  then,  were  those  conditions  ?  In  the  first  place,  an  infinitely 
narrower,  or  rather  more  concentrated  public,  a  public  habituated 
to  the  theatre  in  the  sense  that  it  knew  every  actor  in  the  com- 
pany and  every  play  in  the  repertory,  yet  not  rendered  callous 
and  captious  by  the  inordinate  amount  oi  theatre-going  which' he 
must  endure  who  would  keep  pace  with  the  drama  of  to-day ; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  bodies  of  actors  accustomed  to  play 
together,  trained,  not  in  long  runs  of  farce  and  melodrama,  but  in 
rapid  alternations  of  parts,  principally  poetic,  and,  in  short,  accli- 
matized from  their  noviciate  onwards  to  a  high  Shakespearean 
atmosphere,  instead  of  being  snatched  up  to  it,  breathless  and 
bewildered,  on  the  wings  of  a  "  special  engagement." 

Charles  Lamb  may  be  taken  as  a  typical  playgoer  of  the 
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palmy  days — not,  certainly,  an  average  playgoer,  but  one  who 
possessed  in  the  highest  perfection  the  knowledge  and  enthusiasm 
which  hundreds  of  others  shared  in  a  minor  degree.     His  whole 
mind  had  been  given  to  the  study  of  a  certain  school,  or  rather 
of  two  schools,  of  dramatic  writing — the  poetic  drama  of  the 
Elizabethans,  and  the  post-Restoration  comedy.     All  his  theatrical 
experience  had  tended  to  familiarize  him  with  the  methods  of 
acting  appropriate  to  these  two  schools.     He  knew  the  classic 
repertory  scene  by  scene  and  speech  by  speech.     A  misplaced 
emphasis  jarred  on  his  ear  like  a  squeaking  slate-pencil,  much  more 
a   misinterpreted  scene,  a  misconceived   character.      Hear  the 
beginning  of  his  exquisite  paper  on  "  Some  of  the  Old  Actors," 
written  in  1822 — a  passage  from  which,  making  all  possible  allow- 
ance for  illusions  of  memory,  we  learn  that  the  decadence  had 
then  already  set  in.     "The  casual  sight  of  an  old  Play  Bill,"  he 
says,  "  which  I  picked  up  the  other  day, — I  know  not  by  what 
chance  it  was  preserved  so  long, — tempts  me  to  call  to  mind  a 
few   of  the  riayera  who  make  the  principal  figure   in   it.      It 
presents  the  cast  of  parts  in  the  Twelfth  Night  at  the  old  Drury 
Lane  Theatre  two-and-thirty  years  ago.    There  is  something  very 
touching  in  these  old  remembrances.     They  make  us  think  how 
we   once  used  to  read  a  Play  Bill — not,  as  now  peradventure, 
singling  out  a  favourite  performer,  and  casting  a  negligent  ej'e 
over  the  rest;  but  spelling  out  every  name,  down  to  the  very 
mutes  and  servants  of  the  scene ; — when  it  was  a  matter  of  no 
small  moment  to  us  whether  Whitfield  or  Packer  took  the  part 
of  Fabian ;  when  Benson  and  Burton  and  Phillimore — names  of 
small   account  —  had  an  importance  beyond  what   we   can   be 
content  to   attribute  now  to  the  time's   best  actors. — *  Orsino, 
by  Mr.  Barrymore.' — ^What  a  full  Shakespearean  sound  it  carries  ! 
how   fresh    to    memory   arise   the    image    and  the  manner  of 
the  gentle  actor!"     Will  "Orsino,  Mr.  Terriss,"    carry   a   full 
;  Shakespearean  sound  to  the  ear  of  any  man  now  living  shoukl 
he  chance,  thirty  years  hence,  upon  one  of  the  elegant  Lyceum 
programmes  of  to-day  ?    Will  uny  one  in   1914  celebrate  the 
praises  of  "Malvolio,  Mr.  Henry  Irving,"  with  the  rapturous 
gi'atitude  wherewith  Lamb  descants  on  Bensley's  performance  of 
the  part  ?     Mr.  Irving,  no  doubt,  will  have  his  panegyrists  thirty 
years  hence,  though  they  will  scarcely  single  out  his  Malvolio 
to  dwell  upon  ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  one  in  a  thousand 
of  the  Lyceum  spectators  can  even  faintly  conceive  the  nature 
of  those  subtle  reminiscences  of  keen  intellectual  pleasure  con- 
veyed to  Lamb's  mind  by  the  full  Shakespearean  sound  of  "  Orsino, 
by  Mr.  Barrymore."    The  playgoers  of  to-day  may  enlarge  to  their 
grandsons  in  the  twentieth  century  on  the  rare  Robertsonian 
ring  of  "  Polly  Eccles,   Miss  Marie  Wilton,"    but   they  do  not 
sufficiently    understand    and   love   the    poet  of   Twelfth  Niyht 
to  know  what  Lamb  meant  by  a  "full  Shakespearean  sound."     I 
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am  inclined  to  think  that  more  of  the  genuine  enthusiasm  sur- 
vives in  the  provinces  than  in  London;  at  least,  I  have  often 
noticed  in  provincial  audiences  that  alertness  of  appreciation 
which  Mr.  Edwin  Booth  describes  as  a  characteristic  of  the 
American  public,  and  the  lack  of  which  in  London  he  deplored, 
lb  is  not  many  years  since  the  old  Haymarket  company,  and 
one  or  two  other  excellent  combinations,  were  still  giving  ad- 
mirable performances  of  the  classic  drama  (Shakespeare,  Gold- 
smith, Sheridan,  etc.)  in  the  provinces.  Whoever  has  seen 
Compton  as  Touchstone,  and  Chippendale  as  Adam,  has  seen 
the  perfection  of  Shakespearean  comedy,  almost  rivalled,  indeed, 
by  the  same  two  actors*  performance  of  the  Gravedigger  and 
Polonius,  which  must  be  remembered  by  many  London  play- 
goers. It  is  noteworthy,  by  the  way,  that  the  one  scene  in  the 
late  revival  of  Mudi  Ado  about  N'othing,  which  was  played  with 
really  memorable  excellence,  was  the  quarrel  of  Leonato  and 
Antonio  with  Don  Pedro  and  Claudio,  into  which  Mr.  Howe, 
last  remnant  of  the  old  Haymarket,  managed,  by  his  admirable 
performance  of  Antonio,  to  breathe  a  spark  of  the  genuine 
Shakespearean  spirit. 

The  audiences  of  Lamb's  day  were,  of  course,  not  all  Lambs; 
but  there  were  so  many  who  shared  his  enthusiasm,  and  in  part 
his  knowledge,  that  they  might  be  trusted  to  leaven  the  mass 
and  infuse  into  any  average  audience  a  spirit  of  soundly  critical 
appreciation.  Lamb,  we  may  be  sure,  was  not  alone  in  his  care 
as  to  *'  whether  Whitfield  or  Packer  took  the  part  of  Fabian  "; 
how  many  playgoers  of  to-day  know  who  is  playing  Horatio 
at  the  Princess's,  or  even  Mercutio  at  the  Lyceum  ?  Of  those 
who  know,  how  many  have  taken  the  trouble  to  consider  whether 
the  part  is  well  or  ill-played  ?  And  of  those  who  have  taken  so 
much  pains,  how  many  have  the  knowledge  required  to  form  a 
valid  opinion  ?  Most  of  us  can  tell  a  good  Bob  Briarley  or  Sam 
Gerridge  when  we  see  him,  for  we  have  but  to  compare  the  copy 
with  the  type  as  known  to  us  in  real  life ;  but  which  of  us  has 
known  Mercutio,  a  creature  of  another  world  than  ours,  speaking, 
moving,  and  thinking  according  to  laws  remote  from  our  ex- 
perience ?  Not  one  of  us  can  really  have  studied  and  mastered 
these  laws,  as  did  the  audiences  of  a  century  ago,  of  whose 
theatrical  life  at  least  one-half  was  passed  in  an  atmosphere  of 
poetic,  or  would-be  poetic,  idealism.  The  dullest  tragedy  of  the 
veriest  Grub  Street  poetaster  afforded  better  training  in  the 
technique  of  Shakespearean  drama  than  our  generation  can 
receive  from  Fedora  or  The  Silver  King  ;  but  Shakespeare  was 
the  great  professor  in  his  own  scliool,  and  by  constantly  listening 
to  his  numbers  men  acquired  a  true  ear  for  their  melody.  I  take 
down  at  haphazard  a  volume  of  Genest,  and,  opening  it  at  its  first 
page,  find  that  in  the  season  1777-78  the  following  fourteen 
plays  of  Shakespeare  were  performed  at  Drury  I^ane : — Hawlet, 
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Ridhard  III.,  Merchant  of  Venice^  Henry  IV,  (parts  I.  and  H.), 
Meaev/re  for  Measure,  King  John,  TwelfOi  NigM,  Macbeth,  Muc^ 
Ado  about  Nothing,  Cymbdine,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  Tem- 
pest, and  Romeo  and  Juliet.  Covent  Garden  in  the  same  season 
presented  Rorneo  and  JuUet,  King  Lear,  Much  A,do  about  Nothing , 
Merchant  of  Venice,  Othello,  Richard  IlL,  As  Tou  Like  It,  Ma/ibeffi, 
and  Henry  F.  Thus  half  the  works  of  Shakespeare  were  per- 
formed in  that  one  season,  and  any  playgoer  who  attended  half 
the  Shakespearean  first-nights  saw  more  of  the  poet's  works  than 
he  who  has  attended  all  the  Shakespearean  first-nights  at  the 
Lyceum  for  the  past  ten  years.  Must  not  the  public  of  that  day 
have  stood  to  Shakespeare  in  a  relation  ten  times  more  intimate 
and  sympathetic  than  can  be  brought  about  by  all  our  sump- 
tuous and  scholarly  revivals  ? 

- 1  am  not  regretting  the  patent  theatres,  any  more  than  I  regret 
the  Globe  and  Fortune  of  Burbage  and  Alleyn.  The  system  had 
its  merits  in  its  day,  but  in  this  vast  London,  and  in  our  era  of 
free  competition,  it  would  be  at  once  anachronistic  and  impossible. 
We  have  gained,  in  my  opinion,  infinitely  more  than  we  have 
lost  by  the  abolition  of  theatrical  monopolies.  But  there  has 
nevertheless  been  a  distinct  and  sensible  loss,  mainly  in  the  de- 
cline of  the  true  Shakespearean  spirit  among  actors  and  audiences. 

A  century  ago,  and  less,  the  theatrical  world  was  compara- 
tively homogeneous.  There  were  two  or  three  theatres,  presenting 
to  their  well-accustomed  audiences  two  or  three  well-defined 
forms  of  dramatic  art — tragedy  or  poetic  melodrama,  comedy 
and  farce.  Now  our  heterogeneous  public  is  distracted  be- 
tween som6  thirty  theatres  which  present  the  most  hetero- 
geneous bills  of  fare:  tragedy,  poetic  melodrama,  sensation 
drama,  domestic  drama,  comedy  (French  and  English),  farce 
(French  and  English),  comedy-drama,  vaudeville,  burlesque, 
extravaganza,  opera-bouffe,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  What  wonder  that 
actors  who  generally  make  the  round  of  all  these  forms  should 
fail  to  master  the  pHnciples  of  one  very  difficult  phase  of  their 
art,  in  which  they  can  have,  at  the  best,  only  a  very  narrow  ex- 
perience !  What  wonder  that  the  public,  with  its  attention  frit- 
tered away  between  the  melody  of  Offenbach,  the  humour  of 
Byron,  and  the  pathos  of  Sardou,  should  fail  to  acquire  a  sensitive 
taste  for  the  melody,  the  humour,  and  the  pathos  of  Shakespeare  ! 

But  the  transition  from  homogeneity  to  heterogeneity  is  the 
recognized  process  of  evolution.  At  present  we  are  in  a  state  of 
chaos,  or  slowly  emerging  therefrom.  As  time  goes  on,  a  new 
order  will  replace  the  old,  and  thon,  perhaps,  Shakespeare  will 
again  find  a  sympathetic  public-nuo  the  whole  theatrical  pubUc, 
as  of  old^  but  a  special  public  lai*ge  enough  to  support  a  special  -. 
school  of  acting. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  forecast,  however  vaguely,  the  means 
by  which  such  a  result  may  be  attained.     Prophecy  in  things 
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theatrical  is  always  dangeroas^  and  in  this  case  I  dare  not  venture 
beyond  the  merest  outline  of  what  is,  I  will  not  say  probable,  but 
not  impossible.    Surely,  then,  it  is  not  impossible  that  we  should 
one  day  possess  a  theatre  in  which  not  Shakespeare  alone,  but 
several  oi  his  great  contemporaries,  may  afford  the  staple  enter- 
tainment;   in  which  all  his  plays  which  are  by  any  means 
actable  may  stand  upon  the  permanent  repertory,  ready  to  be 
revived,  with  earful  and  appropriate,  though  not  sumptuous 
appointments,  at  a  few  weeks'  notice  ;  in  which  no  unbroken 
runs  shall  be  tolerated,  even  the  most  attractive  production  being 
(as  at  the  Fran^ais)  repeated  not  more  than  three  or  four  times 
a  week ;  in  which  the  company  shall  so  far  as  possible  be  perma- 
nent^ which  means  that  they  must  undergo  an  adequate  appren- 
ticediip  in  their  peculiar  form  of  art ;  and,  finally,  in  which  some 
sacrifice  of  immediate  pecuniary  profit  to  an  artistic  ideal  may 
not  be  altogether  out  of  the  question.      Such  a  theatre,  were  it 
possible,  would  quickly  educate  its  public,  and  that  no  scanty 
one.     It  should  carry  out  on  a*  vastly  greater  scale  what  Mr. 
Phelps  attempted  so  bravely  in  his  semi-provincial  comer  at 
Clerkenwell.     No  private  capitalist,  it  is  clear,  and  least  of  all 
a  modem  actor-manager,  is  likely  to  make  any  eflbrt  of  the  kind ; 
but  is  it  inconceivable  that  some  larger  or  smaller  confraternity 
of  wealthy  art-lovers  might  one  day  find  in  the  first  i)lace  plea- 
sure, in  the  second  place  a  moderate  profit,  in  organizing  such 
an  institution  ?     I  ask  the  question,  and  hazard  no  answer. 

WILLIAM  ARCHER. 


THE  NOVELS  OF  FRANCES  HODGSON 

BURNETT.   • 


I. 

Mrs.  Burnett's  literary  career  has  been  hitherto  a  career  of 
steady  advanca  She  began  with  little  more  than  the  power  or 
sprightly  narrative,  and  a  certain  pleasant  humorousness.  Sh& 
has  gradually  acquired  genuine  pathos,  tenderness  free  from 
sentimentality,  strength  free  from  violence,  and  an  excellent 
literary  style.  Her  course  has  been  an  unvaried  ascent ;  and  we- 
mskV  fairly  hope  that  she  will  go  on  ascending. 

Of  her  first  stories — republished  in  England  without  her  per- 
mission— I  will  not  speak  in  detail.  They  are  brisk  and  rather 
flippant,  and  they  are  disfigured  by  hasty  writing  and  by  a 
flavour  which  I  do  not  know  how  else  to  characterise  than  as 
a  flavour  of  cheap  ladies'  journalism.  I  mention  them  only  to 
note  Mrs.  Burnett's  progress  from  these  unhopeful  beginnings 
to  work  of  a  completely  difierent  character.  One  collection  of 
stories^  however,  stands  on  a  difierent  footing,  having  been,  aa 
the  preface  tells  us,  "prepared  and  revised  for  publication  in 
book  form  under  her  own  supervision."  These  stories,  then^ 
may  fairly  be  regarded  as  Mrs.  Burnett's  serious  beginnings,  and 
as  such  deserve  a  somewhat  closer  examination.  The  short* 
stories  of  a  novel-writer  have  a  special  interest  for  the  critic. 
They  may  be  as  slight  as  you  will,  but  they  are  straws  that 
show  the  way  of  the  wind.  Mrs.  Burnett's  volume  contains  eight 
stories,  "  Surly  Tim,"  "  Le  Monsieur  de  la  petite  Dame,"  "  Smeth- 
urstes,"  "  One  Day  at  Arle,"  "  Esmeralda,"  "  Mfere  Giraud's  Little- 
Daughter,"  "  Lodusky,"  and  "  Seth  " ;  and  taking  the  eight  together 
we  may  find  in  them  the  germs  of  much,  perhaps  of  most  that  has 
followed.  "  Surly  Tim  "  belongs  entirely  to  that  Lancashire  life 
and  speech  which  Mrs.  Burnett  has  used  in  her  best  known 
novel,  and  though  the  action  of  "  Seth  "  takes  place  in  America,, 
the  actors  are  north-country  English  mining  folk,  and  the  story 
belongs,  like  "  Surly  Tim,"  to  the  same  group  as  "  That  Lass  o*' 
Lourie's "  and  "  Teawortfi's."  Of  the  dialect,  a  south-country 
reader  can  but  say  that  it  appears  identical  with  that  employed  by « 
the  indigenous  stoiy-teller.  The  sentiment,  however,  has  a  little^ 
touch  of  self-consciousness,  a  certain  exaggeration  of  patience  on 
the  part  of  humble  suffering,  which  is  nearer  akin  to  Dickens  and 
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the  "  domestic  "  drama  than  to  Mrs.  Qaskell  and  Charlotte  Bronte. 
This  likeness  to  Dickens,  slight  as  it  is,  suggests  the  American 
origin  of  the  .  story ;  since,  strangely  enough,  Dickens,  that 
Londoner  of  the  Londoners,  has  impressed  his  manner  more 
strongly  upon  American  than  upon  English  fiction. 

"One  Day  at  Arle"  bears  the  same  relation  to  "Sylvia's  Lovers" 
that "  Surly  Tim  "  and  "  Seth  *'  bear  to  "  Mary  Barton  "  and  "  North 
and  South."  It  is  a  likeness  not  of  imitation,  still  less  of  plagiarism, 
but  of  point  of  view  and  tone  of  thought.  The  story  is,  in  its  way, 
both  strong  and  tiagia  Perhaps  it  is  hypercritical  to  say  that 
it  would  have  been  really  stronger  if  less  emphasis  had  been  laid 
upon  the  heroine's  physical  strength  and  unusual  circumstances 
of  life.  In  person  and  character  she  distinctly  foreshadows  the 
Joan  of  "  That  Lass  o'  Loufie's."  "  She  was  young  enough  to  have 
been  girlish,  but  she  was  not  girlish  in  the  least.  The  tall,  lithe, 
well  l^it  figure  was  braced  against  the  doorpost  with  a  tense  sort 
of  strength ;  her  handsome  face  was  just  at  this  time  as  dark  and 
hard  in  expression  as  if  she  had  been  a  woman  with  years  of 
bitter  life  behind  her;  her  handsome  brows  were  knit,  her  lips 
were  set ;  from  head  to  foot  she  looked  unyielding  and  stem  of 
purpose." 

"  Le  Monsieur  de  la  petite  Dame  "  and  "  Mfere  Giraud's  Little 
Daughter "  descend  from  another  line  of  that  mingled  ancestry 
which  has  helped  to  make  the  new  American  novel  The  scene 
and  the'  methods  of  "  Le  Monsieur  de  la  petite  Dame  "  are  alike 
French ;  but  its  incidents  and  its  moral  are  rather  inversions  of 
the  French.  The  heroine  is  a  representative  figure,  drawn  in 
outline,  of  a  whole  school  of  modem  heroines.  ''She  was  a 
childishly  small  and  slight  creature,  the  kind  of  woman  to  touch 
one  with  suggestions  of  helplessness  and  lack  of  will ;  and  yet 
notwithstanding  this,  a  celebrated  painter,  a  shrewd,  worldly  wise 
old  fellow,  who  had  painted  her  portrait,  complained  that  he  was 
not  satisfied  with  it,  because  he  had  failed  to  do  justice  to  'the 
obstinate  endurance  in  her  eye.' "  "  Since  her  marriage  Bertha 
had  become  a  little  more  incomprehensible,  and  therefore  a  little 
more  interesting."  That  last  phrase  might  almost  belong  to  a 
satire.  There  are  one  or  two  traces  in  this  story  of  the  worse 
earlier  manner,  for  instance:  "Bertha  pointed  to  a  wide  lounge 
of  the  2>ou/ order."  And  on  the  opposite  page  stands  this  sentence 
belonging  so  markedly  to  the  new  development:'  "When  Mademoi- 
selle de  Castro  chose  to  rake  the  embers  of  her  seventy  years, 
many  a  lively  coal  discovered  itself  among  the  ashes." 

In  Smethurstes,  a  story  standing  quite  alone  in  Mrs.  Burnett's 
work,  that  resemblance  to  Dickens  which  was  just  traceable  in 
"  Surly  Tim,"  is  developed  almost  to  the  point  of  parody. 
"  Smethurstes  "  is  a  waxwork  show ;  Smethurst,  the  proprietor, 
tells  his  own  story  in  a  cockney  dialect,  and  shows  himself  soft- 
hearted, sentimental,  deserving,  and,  in  a  grotesque  and  humbly 
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domestic  manner,  heroic  and  pathetic.  The  story  lacks,  in  short, 
nothing  of  Dickens  but  those  supreme  touches,  which  have  their 
root,  deeper  down  than  manner,  in  idiosyncracy.  We  may  and 
do  say :  '*  Dickens  might  have  written  it,"  we  only  fail  to  aay, 
'*  None  but  Dickens  could  have  written  it."  How  far  it  is  well 
for  herself  that  an  author  should  produce  an  imitation  so 
deliberate,  may  be  a  matter  of  question.  The  imitation  is 
perhaps  safest  when  most  deliberate.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  few  authors  whose  manner  is  at  once  so  insidiously  infectious, 
and  so  detrimental  in  its  infection  as  that  of  Dickens ;  and  we 
may  fairly  rejoice  that  no  second  story  of  Mrs.  Burnett's  has 
foUowedso  closely inhis  footsteps.  "  M^re  Giraud'sLittle  Daughter," 
though  French,  has  points  of  likeness  to  "Esmeralda,"  which  make 
it  convenient  to  speak  of  the  two  together.  Both  are  studies  of 
an  unwise  and  resolute  mother's  endeavour  to  make  a  fine  lady 
of  her  rustic  daughter,  but  the  one  is  tragedy  and  the  other 
comedy.  Both  have  a  truer  ring  and — I  venture  to  say  it  even 
of  '*  Esmeralda  " — a  stronger  pathos  than  "  One  Day  at  Arle  '*  and 
"  Surly  Tim."  These  stories  are  the  work  of  a  writer  who  has 
learned  how  to  write.  They  are  not  merely  so  many  pages 
filled  with  so  much  narration,  dialogue,  and  description.  They 
are  artistic  wholes,  in  which  the  form,  the  length,  the  proportion 
are  conditioned  by  laws  of  harmony,  which,  perhaps,  we  readei's 
neither  formulate  nor  understand,  but  the  observance  of  which 
gives  us  a  real  pleasure. 

"  Esmeralda  "  strikes  a  new  vein,  the  vein  which  has,  to  my 
mind,  yielded  some  of  Mrs.  Burnett's  best  and  most  characteristic 
work.  The  essence  of  all  this  work  is  the  contrast  between  the 
simple-minded  Arcadianism  of  Carolina  and  the  self-conscious, 
self-analytic  civilisation  of  Paris  or  New  York.  As  in  "  Surly 
Tim"  and  ''  Smethurstes,"  the  story  is  told  by  one  of  its  characters, 
and  the  personality  of  the  narrator  forms  a  coloured  medium 
through  which  we  behold  events  and  people.  The  teller  of  the 
tale  is  "  a  Frenchman,  a  teacher  of  languages,  and  a  poor  man 
.  .  .  and  my  wife  a  copyist  of  great  pictures,  selling  her  copies 
at  small  prices."  Through  the  eyes  of  this  Parisian  couple  we 
see  the  group  that  forms  the  centre  of  the  story,  the  North 
Carolina  father,  mother,  and  daughter.  They  are  first  observed 
in  the  Louvre.  ''  The  father  was  a  person  undersized  and  elderly. 
His  face  was  tanned  and  seamed  as  if»  with  3''eais  of  rough  out- 
door labour ;  the  effect  produced  upon  him  by  his  clothes  was 
plainly  one  of  actual  suffering,  both  physical  and  mehtal.  His 
stiff  hands  refused  to  meet  the  efforts  of  his  gloves  to  fit 
them  ;  his  body  shrank  from  his  garments ;  if  he  had  not  been 
pathetic  he  would  have  been  ridiculous.  But  he  was  pathetic. 
It  was  evident  he  was  not  so  attired  of  his  own  free  will,  that 
only  a  patient  nature,  inured  by  long  custom  to  discomfort, 
sustained  him ;  that  he  was  in  the  gallery  under  protest,  that  he 
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did  not  understand  the  paintings,  and  that  they  perplexed  and 
overwhelmed  him."  His  daughter  resembled  him  in  "  the  strong 
•dement  of  incongruousness  "  by  which  "  the  richness  of  her  dress 
was  set  at  defiance,  and  she  sat  staring  at  the  picture  before  her 
in  dumb  uninterestedness."  The  mother  comes,  "  a  small,  angry 
woman,  with  an  ungraceful  figure,  and  a  keen  brown  eye  .  .  . 
The  mother  was  not  quite  so  wholly  untaught  as  the  other  two, 
bat  she  was  more  objectionable." 

The  Americans  take  rooms  in  the  same  house  with  the  French 
couple ;  the  wife  gives  drawing  lessons  to  Esmeralda.  By  degrees 
Esmeralda  grows  fond  of  her,  and  tells  her  story.  They  were 
fiuming  pe6ple ;  iron  was  discovered  on  their  land,  and  they  were 
made  weidthy.  "  We  didn't  want  to  leave  home,  neither  me  nor 
fikUier.  ...  *  Mother,'  says  she,  '  let  me  an'  Esmeraldy  stay  at 
home,  an'  you  go  an'  enjoy  yer  tower.  You've  had  more  schoolin' 
and  you're  useder  to  town  ways,  havin'  lived  in  '  Lizabethville.' 
But  "mother"  had  been  inexorable;  Esmeralda's  engagement  of 
marriage  was  broken  off,  and  here  they  were  in  Paris.  Mademoiselle 
Desmarres  becomes  greatly  interested  in  Esmeralda,  her  ways  of 
bought  and  speech.  *^ ' It  is  not  a  common  argot*  she  said ;  '  it 
has  its  subtleties.  One  continually  finds  somewhere  an  original 
idea,  sometimes  even  a  hon  niot  which  startles  one  by  its  pointed 
ness.  As  you  say,  however,  it  belongs  only  to  the  Americans,  and 
their  remarkable  country.  A  Frenchman  can  only  arrive  at  its 
climaxes  through  a  grave  and  occasionally  a  tedious  search.' "  The 
fiUlier  one  day  meets  Desmarres  on  the  stairs.  "  He  stopped,  as  if 
he  wished  to  address  me.  • . .  '  How-dy  ? '  he  said.  I  confess  that  at 
the  moment  I  was'covered  with  confusion.  I,  who  was  a  teacher  of 
^iglish,  and  flattered  myself  that  I  wrote  and  spoke  it  fluently, 
did  not  understand.  Immediately,  however,  it  flashed  across 
my  mind  that'  the  word  was  a  species  of  salutation  (which  I 
finally  discovered  to  be  the  case)."  The  ex-farmer  confides  to 
his  fnendly  neighbour  that  he  is  solitary  and  ill  at  ease.  " '  Do 
you  think  as  Mis'  Dimar  would  mind  it,  if  now  an'  then  I  was 
to  step  in  far  Esmeraldy,  an'  set  a  little  just  in  a  kinder  neigh- 
bourly way  ?  Esmeraldy  says,  she  says  you're  so  sosherble,  and 
I  hain't  been  sosherble  with  no  one  fur  a  right  smart  spelL  ^d 
it  seems  like  I  kinder  hanker  arter  it.  You've  no  idea.  Mister, 
how  lonesome  a  man  can  git  when  he  hankers  to  be  sosherble,  an' 
hain't  no  one  to  be  sosherble  with.  Mother,  she  says, '  Oo  out  on 
the  Champs  Elizy  and  promenard,'  an'  I've  done  it,  but  someways 
it  don't  seem  to  reach  the  spoi  I  don't  seem  to  get  sosherble 
with  no  one  I've  spoke  to,  maybe  through  us  speakin'  diflerent 
luiguages,  an'  not  comin'  to  a  understandin'.  I've  tried  it  loud, 
^  Fve  iaied  it  low  an'  encouragin',  but  someways  we  never 
«emed  to  get  on.  An'  if  Mis'  Dimar  wouldn't  take  no  exceptions 
at  me  a-droppin'  in,  I  feel  as  if  I  should  be  sorter  uplifted,  if 
ahe'd  only  allow  it  once  a  week,  or  even  fewer.' " 
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The  lover  for  Caroline  by-and-by  appears  in  Paris,  and  "  mother* 
has  to  give  way.  It  is  not  in  the  story  that  lies  the  charm,  nor 
even  in  the  telling.  It  is  the  humorous  opposition  of  character 
to  character,  the  tine  apprehension  of  likenesses  and  differences 
that  makes  "  Esmeiulda  "  in  its  thirty-seven  pages  a  work  of  art^ 
and  justifies  its  readers  in  foretelling  good  work  from  the  writer. 

"Lodusky"  is  less  satisfactory.  The  civilised  observers  have 
gone  to  Carolina  this  time,  where  they  find  "  Lodusky  "  a  mere 
savage,  beautiful,  heartless,  inordinately  vain,  and  strong  enough 
in  personal  fascination  to  draw  away  a  young  artist  for  a  little 
time  from  the  New  York  girl  whom  he  loves.  The  story  sufiers 
from  a  desire  to  be  strong  and  suggestive  and  subtle.  For  a 
story  to  betray  such  a  desire  is  as  bad  as  for  a  man  to  betray  an 
endeavour  to  be  witty.  The  comedy  of  contemporary  life,  as 
exhibited  on  the  English  stage,  is  apt  to  be  full  of  repartee  which 
has  little  other  point  than  its  rudeness  ;  the  comedy  of  contem- 
porary life,  as  exhibited  by  Mr.  Henry  James  and  his  followers,  is 
apt  to  be  full  of  repartee  that  aims  at  being  very  refined,  profound, 
and  subtle.  Occasionally,  even  in  Mr.  James's  hands,  the  deep 
meaning  is  so  deep,  or  the  subtle  innuendo  so  subtle,  that  only 
the  persons  in  the  story  are  clever  enough  to  perceive  it ;  and  in 
the  hands  of  his  followers  this  state  of  things  is  rather  the  rule 
than  the  exception.  The  reader  receives  just  about  as  much 
satisfaction  from  this  kind  of  thing  as  the  outsider  receives  from 
the  interchange  in  a  family  circle  of  "  sweet  household  talk  and 
phrases  of  the  hearth."  I  do  not  say  that  the  sins  of  "  Lodusky  *' 
in  this  direction  are  great,  but  they  are  perceptible,  and  in  just 
so  far  as  they  are  perceptible  they  give  a  certain  air  of  shallow- 
ness and  pretension. 

This  volume,  then,  shows  mainly,  an  acquaintance  with  and 
interest  in  two  subjects.  One  is  the  life  of  English  mining  and 
manufacturing  districts;  the  other  is  the  contrast  between 
primitive  ways  of  life  and  thought  in  rustic  American  provinces, 
and  the  highly  urban  civilisations  of  Paris  and  New  York.  We 
may  further  trace  a  streak  of  French  influence,  something  of  the 
spirit  of  Dickens,  and  something  of  that  of  Henry  James,  together 
with  a  little  survival  of  a  bad  earlier  style,  jiqw  happily 
dutgrown. 

That  "Lass  o'  Lourie's"  moves  in  the  Lancastrian  field.  The 
heroine,  Joan,  is  a  self-contained  young  woman,  strong  and 
enduring.  She  has  been  subjected  all  her  life  to  ill  usage.  She 
is  solitary  and  uncommunicative.  The  story  is  the  history 
of  her  development  from  a  noble  savage  into  a  noble 
civilised  woman.  The  other  characters  are  well  enough  drawn 
— more  completely  indeed  than  Joan  herself,  who  is  rather 
an  outline  sketch  in  heroic  proportions  than  a  finished' portrait 
Two  women  are  placed  oeside  her,  in  that  contrast  which 
Mrs.   Burnett  loves.     One  of  these,  •'  Liz,"  an  outcast  comrade 
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whom  Joan  befriends,  is  perhaps  the  truest  picture  of  such  a 
woman  in  English  wiitten  fiction.  The  sorrow  which  is  not 
penitence,  but  discomfort  and  discontent,  the  indifference  towards 
her  sickly  child,  the  distaste  for  work,  the  willingness  to  throw 
upon  another's  shoulders  the  responsibility  of  her  life,  and  the 
accompanying  unwillingness  to  accept  that  other  s  guidance,  the 
weariness,  the  hopelessness,  the  shallow,  gentle,  self-indulgent 
nature,  which  would  have  been  so  tenderly  guarded  and  so  safe  in 
a  rich  man's  child — all  these,  which  are  the  real  and  most  pathetic 
characteristics  of  girls  like  poor  "  Liz,"  are  reproduced  with  a 
faithfulness  that  does  more  than  a  ream  of  reports  in  presenting 
to  us  the  true  problem  of  their  case.  The  second  contrasting 
woman,  Anice  Barholm,  is  of  the  same  class  as  that  Bertha  in 
"Le  Monsieur  de  la  petite  Dame,"  concerning  whom  I  have  given 
a  quotation.  The  women  of  this  class  are  small  and  childlike 
in  appearance,  always  exquisitely  dressed, — dress  is  a  great  factor 
in  the  personality  of  Mrs.  Burnett's  heroines, — and  surrounded 
by  a  perfume  of  flowers;  their  manners  are  soft,  gentle,  and 
refined ;  they  are  cultivated  to  the  ends  of  their  fingers ;  always 
mistresses  of  themselves,  always  resolute,  and  generally  enigmatic. 
Anice  is  good ;  but  goodness  is  by  no  means  essential.  She  is 
clever,  as  they  all  are ;  but  it  is  not  their  cleverness  which  is  so 
remarkable.  It  is  their  personality,  their  influence,  the  effect 
which  they  produce  upon  others,  that  is  their  peculiarity.  They 
live  upon  a  stage,  these  youn^  women,  and  consciously,  but 
always  with  consummate  skill,  enact  the  "leading  lady." 
Perhaps  it  is  this  theatric  quality  of  their  existence  which  makes 
their  costume  so  significant  and  important.  Anice  Barholm, 
indeed,  is  no  complete  example.  Her  interest  in  the  actual  lives 
of  other  people,  her  serious  w^ish  to  do  good,  and  her  practical 
eomprehension  of  how  to  do  it,  remove  her  in  so  far  from  the 
purely  theatric  condition. 

I  do  not  know  which  story  immediately  succeeded  "  That  Lass 
o'  Lourie's,'*  hut  the  nearest  akin  to  it  is  "  Haworth's."  Ha  worth  is 
a  man  who  has  raised  himself  from  beggary  to  the  proprietorship 
of  large  ironworks,  and  who,  through  his  love  for  a  heartless 
woman,  suffers  himself  to  be  brought  again  to  beggary.  He  is 
not  at  all  a  romantic  figure ;  he  is  rough,  untaught,  half  savage 
to  the  end.  The  contrasting  figure  in  that  of  a  young  inventor, 
patient,  silent,  and  gentle,  with  education  and  feelings  above  his 
nmk.  Between  them  stands  the  beautiful,  incomprehensible, 
faultlessly  dressed  young  woman,  who,  in  this  instance,  is 
distinctly  evil-natured  and  baneful.  If  the  story  contained  no 
more  than  this,  it  would  be  a  fair  novel  of  the  better  second 
class,  but  would  have  no  special  distinguishing  feature.  But 
there  are  other  matters  in  it,  matters  which  have  little  enough 
to  do  with  the  main  narrative,  but  which  make  the  merit  of  the 
hook.    Murdoch,  the  engineer,  has  a  quaint  friendship  for  the 
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*arp  twelve-year-old  eldest  sister  of  a  poor  family,  the  daughter 
of  a  drunken,  apologetic  father,  and  a  shrewd,  hard-working 
mother.  Every  sentence  concerning  Janey  Briarley  is  full  of 
humour,  that  best  humour  which  is,  in  its  essence,  a  sense  of 
true  proportions.  Dickens  may  have  suggested  the  spirit  in 
which  Janey  is  drawn,  but  the  lines  are  less  caricatured,  and  the 
colours  truer.  There  is  not  a  note  of  false  idealism,  and,  just  as 
little  is  there  anything  of  the  more  misleading,  because  more 
credible,  false  realism  which  is  the  stumbling-block  of  the  school 
that  has  succeeded  and  replaced  Dickens. 

"  We're  i*  trouble  asain  at  our  house,"  she  said.    "  We're  alios 
i'  trouble.     If  it  is  na  one  thing,  it's  another." 

Murdoch  shut  his  book,  and  leaned  back  upon  his  pile   of 
lumber  to  listen.    He  always  listened. 

"  What  is  it  this  time  ? " 

"  This  toime,"  querulously,  ^'  this  is  th'  worst  o'  th'  lot.  Granny 
Dixon's  come  back." 

•*  Granny  Dixon  ? " 

Janey  shook  her  head. 

"  Tha  knaws  nowt  about  her,"  she  said.  "  I  niver  towd  tha 
nowt.  She's  my  feyther's  grandmother,  an'  she's  ower  ninety 
years  owd,  an'  she's  getten  money.  If  it  wur  na'  fiir  that  no  one 
'ud  stond  her,  but,"  with  a  sigh,  '^  foak  canna  turn  away  brass." 
.  .  .  There's  no  knowin'  how  to  tak'  her,"  she  said ;  "  yo'  mun 
shout  at  th'  top  of  yore  voice  to  mak'  her  hear.  An'  die  wun  not 
let  nowt  go  by.  She  mun  hear  aw  as  is  goin'.  She's  out  wi' 
Mester  Hixon  at  th'  chapel,  because  she  says  she  connahear  him  ; 
an*  he  does  it  a-purpose.  When  she  wur  out  wi'  iverybody  else 
she  used  to  say  she  wur  goin'  to  leave  her  brass  to  him,  an'  she 
invited  him  to  tea  iwery  night  fur  a  week,  an'  had  him  set  by 
her  chair  an'  talk.  It  wur  summer  toime,  an'  I've  seed  him  set 
an'  shout  wi'  th'  sweat  a-pourin'  down  his  face,  an'*  his  necktie 
aw  o'  one  soide,  an'  at  th'  eend  of  a  week  he  had  a  quinsy  as 
wur  nigh  bein'  th'  end  o'  him.  An'  she  niwer  foi^ve  liim. 
She  said  as  he  wur  an  impident  chap  as  thowt  hissen  too  good 
for  his  betters." 

Murdoch  promptly  expressed  his  sympathy. 

'^  I  wish  tna'd  coom  up  an'  talk  to  her  some  day  thy  sen,"  said 
Janey.  "  It  'ud  rest  us  a  bit,"  candidly.  *'  Yo've  getten  th'  kind 
o'  voice  to  mak'  foak  hear,  though  yo'  dunnot  speak  so  loud ;  an' 
if  you  get  close  up  to  her  ear  an'  say  things  slow,  yo'd  get  used 
to  it  i'  toime." 

Murdoch  does  go.  Before  he  reached  the  house  there  had  been 
borne  to  him  the  sound  of  a  voice  reading  at  its  highest  and 
shrillest  pitch,  and  he  had  recognised  it  as  Janey's.  As  he  entered 
that  young  person  rose  panting  from  her  seat,  in  her  eagerness 
almost  dropping  the  graphically  illustrated  paper  she  held  in  her 
hand. 
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"  Eh,"  she  exclaimed,  "  I  am  glad  to  see  thee.  I  could  na'  ha* 
stood  it  mich  longer.  She  would  ha*  me  read  the  '  To-be-con- 
tinyered '  one,  an'  I've  been  at  it  nigh  an  hour." 

Granny  Dixon  turned  on  her  sharply. 

"  What  art  tha'  stoppin*  fur  ? "  she  demanded.  "  What's  th' 
matter  wi'  thee  ?  " 

Murdoch  gave  a  slight  start.  The  sound  was  so  tremendous 
that  it  seemed  almost  impossible  that  it  should  proceed  from  the 
small  and  shrivelled  figure  in  the  armchair.  .  .  .  ''  Tha  said  he 
wur  a  workin'  mon,"  sihe  cried,  after  a  pause.  ''  What  did  tha 
teU  me  that  theer  fur  ? '' 

**  He's  a  workin  mon,"  said  Janey.  "  He's  getten  his  work 
doas  on  now.    Does  na  tha  see  them  ?  " 

"Cloas,"  announced  the  voice  again.  "  Cloas  i'deed  !  A  mon  is 
na  made  out  o'  cloas.  I've  seed  workin'  men  afore  i*  my  day,  an' 
I  know  'em." 

Then  she  extended  her  hand,  crooking  the  forefinger  like  a 
daw,  in  a  beckoning  gesture. 

**  doom  tha  here,"  she  commanded,  ''  and  set  thysen  down  to 
talk  to  me/' 

She  gave  the  order  in  the  manner  of  a  female  potentate,  and 
Murdoch  obeyed  her  with  a  sense  of  overpowering  fascination. 

''Wheer  aort  thou  fro'*?"  she  demanded. 

He  made  his  reply.  "  From  America,"  as  distinct  as  possible, 
and  was  relieved  to  find  that  it  reached  her  at  once. 

"'Merica,"  she  repeated.  "I've  heard  of  'Merica  often  enow. 
That's  wheer  th'  blacks  live,  an'  th'  Indians.  I  knowed  a  young 
diap  as  went  theer,  an'  th'  Indians  scalped  him.  He  went  theer 
because  I  would  na  ha'  him.    It  wur  when  I  wur  a  lass." 

She  pansed  a  moment,  and  then  said  the  last  words  over  again, 
nodding  her  head  with  a  touch  of  grim  satisfaction. 

''  He  went  theer  because  I  would  na'  ha'  him.  It  wur  when  I 
war  a  lass." 

''A  Fair  Barbarian"  and  "Louisiana"  are  stories  of  a  volume 
each.  Each  deals  with  the  incongruity  between  a  young  girl  from 
remote  parts  and  her  new  surroundings;  each  is  genuinely  witty ; 
but  here  the  likeness  ends.  Fundamentally  the  two  stories  are  as 
the  poles  asunder.  They  come  from  unlike  strains  of  thought,  so 
unlike  that  we  might  even  wonder  to  find  them  moods  of  the 
same  mind. 

English  fiction  has  been  invaded  by  a  shoal  of  young  American 
giri8,all  fabulously  pretty,  generally  magnificent  as  to  their  attire, 
of  surprising  manners,  and  perfect  self-possession.  This  phalanx 
was  headed  by  Mr.  James's  Daisy  Miller,  who  still  remains  the 
moat  eminent  of  her  kind.  Among  her  followers  is  Miss  Octavia 
Bassett,  the  "  fair  barbarian  heiress,"  from  Nevada,  who  appears 
suddenly  in  an  ultra  conservative  little  English  village,  and  starts 
it  from  its  propriety.    The  little  volume,  which  contains  the 
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whole  history  of  Octavia's  experiences  in  Stowbridge,  is  full  of 
excellent  comedy.  It  is  bright  from  beginning  to  end,  and  it  has 
the  rare  merit  of  almost  faultless  construction.  In  lightness  of 
touch  and  pleasant  readableness  it  may  compare  on  equal  terms 
with  the  brightest  of  French  short  stories,  or  with  Mr.  Henry 
James's  *'  Benvolio/'  In  literary  finish  it  falls  a  little  lower,  but 
the  style  is  finished  enough  for  the  matter,  and  very  far  ahead  of 
'' Haworth's."  It  is  more  sparkling  and  more  facile  than  Mr. 
Howell's,  and  it  has  not  a  suggestion  of  anything  too  serious  for 
the  age  of  a  school-girl.  It  is  the  lightest  of  innocent  comedy. 
But  when  we  have  read  it  through  we  find  a  flavour  left  behind 
as  of  sawdust  and  ashes.  What  is  the  matter  with  ''  A  Fair 
Barbarian  "  that  it  should  leave  this  dryness  in  our  mouths  ?  It 
is  not  the  dryness  of  dulness  ;  it  is  the  same  dryness  (apart  from 
the  sense  of  moral  repulsion)  which  comes  upon  us  when  we  have 
read  a  comedy  of  Congreve,  or  even  when  we  have  seen  The 
School  for  Scandal,  It  is  a  vague  feeling  that  nothing  in  the 
world  is  much  worth  caring  about,  and  that  nothing  is,  in  fact, 
much  cared  about.  "  A  Fair  Barbarian,"  like  these  comedies,  has 
no  kindliness  and  no  depth,  and  by  natural  consequence  no  true 
respect  towards  others,  no  real  politeness.  No  deeper  discord  is 
ever  presented  to  us  than  that  between  Miss  Octavia's  Paris 
gown,  with  its  countless  yards  of  real  lace  and  its  countless  loops 
of  pale  flowered  ribbon,  and  the  sixteen  dresses  of  limp  white 
muslin,  made  all  alike  by  the  Stowbridge  dressmaker.  It  really 
seems  to  us  while  we  read  that  it  matters  quite  as  much  whether 
Lucia  Gaston  learns  to  cut  her  dresses  elegantly  and  arrange  her 
hair  becomingly,  as  whether  she  marries  Mr.  Burmistoune.  This 
lack  of  tenderness  is  the  more  remarkable  and  the  more  to  be 
regretted,  because  it  is  precisely  this  very  quality  of  tenderness 
which  distinguishes  Mrs.  Burnett  as  a  writer  of  the  new  American 
school.  She,  at  least,  can,  when  she  will,  be  brilliant  without 
coldness,  and  incisive  without  cfynicism. 

In  "Louisiana"  this  characteristic  charm  of  tenderness  perfumes 
the  whole  atmosphere.  The  outline  of  Louisiana's  story  is  not 
very  different  from  that  of  Octavius.  Again  the  heroine  is,  like 
Esmeralda,  the  untaught  maiden  of  Carolina,  thrown  among 
cultured  people  from  cities.  But  the  reader  does  not,  this  time, 
employ  himself  solely  in  watching  this  girl  through  the  eyes  of 
an  observer.  There  are  comments  on  the  observer  too.  In  de- 
scribing the  lady  whose  foolish  and  motiveless  trick  forms  the  axis 
of  the  story,  a  few  sharp  sentences  occur  which  come  home  very 
sympathetically  to  the  student  of  modem  fiction.  "She  had 
been  used  to  people  who  continually  had  their  eyes  open  to  any- 
thing peculiar  and  interesting  in  human  nature,  who  were  enrap- 
tured by^the  discovery  of  new  types  of  men,  women,  and  emotions. 
So  it  was  natural  that  having  become  interested  in  the  general 
friendly  fashion  of  dissecting  every  scrap  of  human  nature,  within 
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reach,  she  had  followed  more  illustrious  examples  and  become 
Tery  critical  on  the  subject  of  types  herself/* ...  *"I  am  sure  you 
will  find  a  great  deal  of  material  here/  she  wrote ;  *  you  see  how  I 
have  &llen  a  victim  to  that  dreadful  habit  of  looking  on  every- 
thing in  the  light  of  material.  A  man  is  no  longer  a  man,  he  is 
*  material " ;  son'ow  is  not  sorrow,  joy  is  not  joy — it  is  **  nxateriaL" 
There  is  something  rather  "  ghoulish  '*  in  it.  I  wonder  if  ana- 
tomists look  at  people's  bodies  as  we  do  at  their  minds,  and  if  to 
them  every  one  is  a  "  subject." ' " 

This  lady,  Olivia  Ferrol,  meets  the  pretty,  untaught  Louisiana 
at  a  sort  of  hydropathic  establishment,  looks  upon  her  as  a 
"subject,"  and  tries  experiments  with  her.  Dressing  her  in 
Parisian  clothes  she  presents  her  to  her  literary  and  critical 
brother,  who  finds  her  wonderfully  attractive.  Louisiana's  new 
firiends  are  brought  unawares  into  contact  with  her  home  and 
father,  and  both  seem  to  them  ludicrous.  Discovery  follows. 
Louisiana  breaks  away  from  her  town  fiiends  and  returns  to  her 
fiither.  Here,  in  the  study  of  the  father  and  daughter,  the  father 
80  ignorant,  so  conscious  of  his  own  ignorance,  and  so  anxious  to 
fulfil  every  possible  dream  of  his  more  cultivated  child,  and  the 
daughter  so  sensible  to  his  tenderness,  so  desirous  to  be  made 
happy,  and  so  saddened  in  her  own  despite  by  his  every  effort,  a 
new  element  enters  and  altogether  overpowers  the  familiar 
feature  of  the  contrast ;  and  this  new  element  gives  to  the  book 
its  character  and  its  charm.  To  my  own  mind  ''Louisiana  "  is  the 
most  attractive  of  all  Mrs.  Burnett's  stories.  It  has  not  the 
range  and  scope  of"  Through  One  Administration,"  but  it  goes  to 
deeper  and  simpler  veins  of  feeling ;  its  pathos  is  genuine  and 
irresistible,  and  it  has  a  certain  idyllic  perfume  which  is  so  rare 
as  to  be  virtually  unique  in  the  school  to  which  it  belongs. 
''Louisiana,"  for  all  its  North  Carolina  background,  has  close 
afiinities  to  the  English  school  of  fiction.  It  is  descended  firom 
George  Eliot,  and  has  the  novels  of  William  Black  among  its 
kindred.  Ite  foults  of  mere  circumstantial  construction  are 
glaring,  but  in  the  deeper  sort  of  construction — that  which 
depends  upon  character — ^it  is  truthful,  and  for  the  sake  of 
truthfulness  here  we  find  ourselves  willing  to  forgive  improbable 
situations.  The  unpardonable  sin  is  committed  in  a  story  when 
we  find  it  easy  to  believe  in  the  circumstances^  and  impossible 
to  believe  in  the  peopla 

If  Louisiana"  is  the  most  attractive,  "Through  One  Administra- 
tion" is  indisputably  the  most  important  and  skilfully  written  of 
Mrs.  Burnett's  works.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  it  wanders,  that 
it  does  not  hold  the  attention,  that  the  point  of  interest  shifts. 
I  can  only  say  that  I  fail  to  find  these  faults  in  it.  It  is  perhaps 
a  little  slower  in  its  whole  course  than  was  inevitable ;  to  take 
an  analogy  from  the  concert  room,  one  may  say  that  the  tempo 
would  have  borne  quickening ;  and  to  say  this  is,  to  the  minds 
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of  many  readers,  to  find  graye  fault.  But  the  time  is  evenly 
measured — ^there  is  no  haste  here  and  slackness  here — ^and  the 
music  is  well  composed  and  clearly  played.  To  me  the  novel 
appears  an  ahnost  perfectly  successful  piece  of  work,  in  which 
nearly  every  sentence  and  incident  has  its  place  as  part  of  an 
artistic  whole,  whilst  most  of  these  parts  have  also  a  separate 
and  individual  worth  of  their  own. 

''  Through  One  Administration  "  belongs  to  the  school  of  fiction 
which  finds  its  materials  less  in  sudden  and  violent  events  than 
in  subtleties  of  mental  relation.  Such  subtleties  are  best  dis- 
played by  persons  of  complex  character,  whose  emotions  are 
comparatively  well  controlled,  and  whose  ways  of  life  leave  them 
a  good  deal  of  leisure  to  think  about  themselves  and  their 
neighbours ;  in  short,  by  persons  living  in  the  wealthier  and 
more  cultured  class  of  an  artificial  and  elaborate  society.  This 
field  of  society  has  always  attracted  the  attention  of  Mrs. 
Burnett  and  furnished  her  with  materials,  but  they  have  always 
been  the  materials  for  a  contrast.  She  does  not  live  and  move 
within  the  pale,  and  take  the  enclosure,  for  the  tune,  for  the 
world.  She  is  always  bringing  in  a  figure  from  outside,  or, 
conversely  leading  out  some  tamed  denizen  to  behold  the  wild 
natural  life  beyond. 

And  if  in  **  Through  One  Administration  "  she  appears  to  do 
this  less,  she  at  least  keeps  constantly  present  to  us  the  sense  that 
the  enclosure  is  artificial,  and  that  only  artificial  natures  (if  the 
expression  may  be  allowed)  can  move  freely  in  it.  And  she 
never  lets  us  forget  that  there  are,  below  the  surface  smoothness, 
such  things  as  sincere  feelings  running  in  a  straight  channel 
without  pause  or  divergence,  and  that  in  a  nature  of  any  value, 
there  are  such  elements  as  struggle  and  self-conquest. 

Such  a  passage  as  this,  though  its  method  is  almost  identical 
with  that  of  Mr.  Henry  James,  is  full  of  a  passion  for  which  we 
may  search  his  work  in  vain : — 

"  Agnes,  I  never  thought  of  this ;  I  don't  know  how  it  has 
•  come  about.  I  never  meant  to  speak.  Almost  the  worst  of  it 
is  that  my  power  over  myself  is  gone,  and  that  it  has  even 
«come  to  this,  that  I  am  speaking  when  I  meant  to  be  silent. 
Don't  look  at  me.  I  don't  know  what  it  all  means.  All  my  life 
has  been  so  diffiBrent — it  is  so  unlike  me — that  I  say  to  myself 
that  it  cannot  be  true.  Perhaps  it  is  not.  I  never  believed  in 
such  things.  I  don't  think  I  believe  now.  I  don't  know  what 
it  means,  I  say,  or  whether  it  will  last,  and  if  it  is  not  only  a 
sort  of  illness. that  I  shall  get  better  of.  I  am  trying  with  all 
my  strength  to  believe  that — ^and  to  get  better — but  while  it 

lasts " 

"  Go  on,"  said  Agnes  in  a  hushed  voice. 

Bertha  threw  out  her  hands  and  wrung  them,  the  pretty  baubles 
she  had  not  removed  when  she  undressed  jangling  on  her  wrists. 
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"  It  is  worse  for  me  than  for  any  one  else,"  she  eried.  **  Worse, 
worse  I  It  is  not  &ir.  I  was  not  prepared  for  it  I  was  so 
sore  it  was  aot  true ;  I  can't  nnderswid  it  I  Bat  whether  it  is 
true  or  not,  while  it  lasts,  Agnes,  just  while  it  lasts  -*-—  "  And 
she  hid  her  &ce  again,  and  the  bangles  and  serpents  of  silver 
and  gold  jangled  more  merrily  than  ever. 

**  You  tiiink,"  said  Agnes,  "  that  you  will  get  over  it." 
**  Gtet  over  it ! "  she  cried.    ^'  How  often  do  you  suppose  that  I 
have  said  to  myself  that  I  mriat  get  over  it?      How  many 
thousand  times  ?    I  m/ast  get  over  it.  Is  it  a  thing  to  trifle  with 
and  be  sentimental  over?    It  is  a  degradation  I  don't  spare 
myself.    No  one  could  say  to  me  more  than  I  say  to  myself.     I 
cannot  bear  it,  and  I  rmist  get  over  it^  but  I  don't — ^I  don't — ^I 
don't.    And  sometimes  the  thought  comes  to  me  that  it  is  a  thing 
you  can't  get  over,  and  it  drives  me  mad,  but — ^but-— «— ' 
''  But  what  ? "  said  Agnes. 
Her  hands  dropped  away  from  her  fisbce. 
"  If  I  tell  you  this,"  she  said  breathlessly,  "  you  will  despise  me. 
I  think  I  am  going  to  tell  it  you  that  you  Tnay  despise  me.    The 
torture  of  it  will  be  a  sort  of  punishment.     When  the  thought 
comes  to  me  that  I  may  get  over  it,  that  it  will  go  out  of  my  life 
in  time  and  be  lost  for  ever,  then  I  know  that  compared  to  that 
all  the  rest  is  nothing — nothing !  and  that  I  could  bear  it  for  an 
eternity,  the  anguish  and  the  shame  and  the  bitterness  if  only  it 
might  not  be  taken  away." 

"  Oh,"  cried  Agnes,  "  I  can  believe  it — I  can  believe  it ** 

"  You  can  believe  it,''  said  Bertha,  fiercely ;  "  you  ?  Yes.  But  I 
— cannot."  .  .  .  "That  has  been  his  power  over  me  firom  the 
first — ^that  he  rested  me.  Sometimes  I  have  been  so  tired  of  the 
feverish  restless  way  we  have  of  constantly  amusing  ourselves  as 
if  we  dare  not  stop,  and  of  reasoning  and  wondering  and  arguing 
to  no  end.  We  are  all  introspection  and  retrospection,  and  we 
call  it  being  analytical  and  clever.  One  gets  so  tired  of  it.  One 
wishes  one  could  stop  thinking  and  know  less-^r  more.  He 
was  not  like  that,  and  he  rested  me.  That  was  it.  He  made 
life  seem  more  simple."  ..."  End ! "  said  Bertha,  "  there  is  no 
end,  there  never  will  be.  Do  you  think  I  do  not  see  the  bitter 
truth  ?  One  may  call  it  what  one  likes,  and  make  it  as  pathetic 
and  as  tragic  and  hopeless  as  words  can  paint  it,  but  it  is  only 
the  old  miserable  undignified  stoiy  of  a  woman  who  is  married 
and  who  cares  for  a  man  who  is  not  her  husband." 

Again  we  feel  the  fresh  winds  of  the  outer  world  in  such 
a  spcNdch  as  this  of  the  hard-headed  yet  warm-hearted  Senator 
Blundell — a  speech  worth  quoting,  if  only  by  way  of  corrective 
wpendix  to  the  well-known  sketch  of  Senator  Batcliffe  in 
"Democracy." 

"  The  biggest  fool  of  all,"  he  said,  "  is  the  fool  who  takes  every 
man  for  a  Icaave.    Do  they  think  a  country  like  this  can  be  run 
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for  a  century  by  liars  and  thieves  ?  There  have  been  liars  and 
thieves^  but  not  enough  to  bring  it  to  a  standstill;  and  that  seem9 
to  argue  that  there  has  been  an  honest  man  or  so  to  keep  a  hand 
on  their  throats.  When  there  are  none  left — well,  it  won't  be  aa 
safe  to  belong  to  the  nation  as  it  is  to-day,  in  spite  of  all  that  i» 
bad  in  it.'' 

The  weakness  of  the  book,  as  it  seems  to  me,  lies  in  an 
erroneous  stating  of  the  proportionate  terms.  The  main  propo- 
sition stands  thus :  Tredennis  failed  to  follow  the  first  motion  of 
his  love  towards  Bertha  immediately  that  he  had  realised  it ;  she 
could  make  no  move  towards  him,  and,  lacking  the  assurance  of 
his  love,  married  another  man ;  therefore  she  was  unhappy,  and 
both  their  Uves  were  spoUed.  So  much  we  can,  without  any 
great  stretch  of  credulity,  grant.  But  when  the  element  of 
Richard  Amory's  worthlessness  is  introduced,  and  when  we  feel 
it  insinuated  to  us,  ever  so  faintly,  that  the  resulting  unhappiness 
of  his  wife,  from  this  cause  also,  was  the  £B.ult  of  Cblonel  Tredennis, 
we  find  our  sense  of  logic  protesting.  It  is  not  and  cannot  be 
the  duty  of  a  man  to  pursue  his  suit  to  a  young  girl  because  she 
may  otherwise  chance  to  ffive  herself  to  some  undesirable  suitor 
as  yet  non-existent.  Rather  might  a  modest  man,  especially  in 
the  case  of  a  girl  so  attractive  as  Bertha  Herrick,  perceive  a  duty^ 
in  the  other  direction,  and  hold  himself  bound  to  withdraw,  in 
hope  of  finding  Bome  worthier  husband. 

The  logical  problem  of  the  story  lies  in  Bertha's  dealing  with 
her  own  feelings  and  actions,  with  the  possibility  or  impossibility 
of  a  happy  ending  for  her.  The  swiftly-increasing  degradation 
of  her  husband's  nature  imports — a  new  factor — almost  a  new 
problem.  We  are  left  at  the  end  with  a  feeling  of  sad  and  irre- 
mediable complexity,  and  a  conviction,  such  as  real  life  often 
enough  brings  us,  that  a  knot  so  manifold  as  this  is  beyond  all 
human  untyiDg,and  that  Death's  is  the  only  sword  strong  enough 
to  cut  it.  Of  such  a  book  the  hasty  critic  says  that  it  is  form- 
less. But  we  cannot  fairly  complain  of  the  absence  from  a  work 
of  art  of  qualities  which  were  not  in  the  artist's  intention ;  we 
must  only  complain  that  in  his  intention  he  misunderstands  the 
laws  of  his  art.  How  £Ekr  the  presentation  of  an  episode  lacking 
completion — perhaps  in  its  nature  incapable  of  completion — can 
be  held  to  fulfil  the  artistic  law,  is  a  question  brought  before  us 
by  every  second  contemporary  novel.  My  own  opinion  I  have 
indicated  already  in  speaking  of  ''Louisiana."  The  most  im- 
portant matter  is  truth  of  feeling  and  of  character.  If  these  can  be 
strongly  and  fully  displayed  in  a  story  without  definite  drama  and 
*' definite  catastrophe,"  then  the  definite  drama  and  catastrophe 
can  be  dispensed  with ;  though  their  presence,  unless  it  becomes 
a  hindrance,  will  always  give  additional  strength  and  charm.  It 
is  not  true,  as  we  are  tempted  at  first  sight  to  think,  that  the 
development  of  character  cannot  best  be  assisted  by  definite 
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external  drama  and  catastrophe ;  our  daily  observation  of  life, 
which  at  first  su^ests  the  belief,  provides  also  ample  means  for 
overturning  it.  Yet  it  may  be  true  that  those  developments  of 
character  which  go  hand  in  hand  with  a  definite  external  chain 
of  events  leading  to  a  definite  close,  will  always  remain  the  most 
Attractive  to  our  contemplation.  It  is  for  the  author  to  deter- 
mine whether  he  will  relinquish  this  advantage  for  the  sake  of 
something  which  he  thinks  more  important.  Mrs.  Burnett,  who 
knows  fimy  what  she  is  doing,  has  chosen  to  relinquish  it,  and  has 
given  us  a  broken  chain  leading  to  nothing  but  the  spectacle  of  a 
defeated  woman,  who  has  fought  bravely  on  a  losing  side,  and 
will  go  on  beyond  the  end  of  the  book,  hiding  her  wounds  and 
showing  a  bright  face  to  her  children. 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  a  final  word  of  Mrs.  Burnett's  work,  or  to 
venture  a  conjecture  as  to  its  further  development.  It  has  gone 
on  steadily  improving,  and  its  latest  level  is  high.  Its  weakness, 
I  suspect,  lies  where  much  of  its  charm,  and  even  of  its 
strength,  lies — ^in  its  versatility.  Mrs.  Burnett  reminds  us  now 
of  one  writer,  now  of  another;  the  likeness  is  never  servile,  her 
work  is  often  equal,  sometimes  superior  to  the  work  resembled, 
and  it  has  always  a  distinct  fiavour  of  its  own,  but  the  flavour  is 
seldom  quite  so  marked  as  the  likenesa  As  there  are  people  so 
quick  to  catch  an  accent  that  you  may  almost  guess  at  their  last 
<x>mpanion,  so  you  might  range  Mrs.  Burnett's  stories  each  in  a 
different  place  on  your  bool^helves,  and  each  beside  its  literary 
next-of-kin.  Perhaps  the  day  may  come  when  a  yet  unwritten 
book  of  hers  may  make  its  own  place  and  stand  alone.  If  so,  the 
place  should  be  a  high  one. 

CLEMENTINA  BLACK. 


.  FEEISHTAff  S  FANCIES.* 

A  REVIEW. 

The  time  is  past  when  the  mention  of  Mr.  Browning's  writing 
evoked  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  an  assertion  that  it  was  incom- 
prehensible to  the  average  intellect,  or  a  sneer  at  the  rough  shell 
of  the  nut  so  few  cared  to  crack.    Nowadays  we  aU  say  we  read 
Mr.  Browning's  books,  whether  we  like  them  or  not,  and  if  we 
don't  understand  them,  we  do  our  best  to  pretend  that  we  do» 
We  have  Browning  Societies,  both  in  London  and  the  country. 
We  act  Mr.  Browning's  dramas,  with  or  without  stage  accessories^ 
in  private  and  even  sometimes  in  public.    We  introduce  quota- 
tions from  his  works  into  our  conversation,  and  ecstatic  young 
ladiesdeclare  loudly  that  they  "  worship  Browning."    If  we  could 
have  a ''  Browning's  competitive  examination  "  we  should  perhaps 
discover  that  half  of  us  have  never  read  more  of  Mr.  Browning^s 
works  than  his  ''  Selections,"  and  possibly  not  even  the  whole  of 
those — "  Caliban  on  Setebos,"  for  instance — ^is  not  so  easily  to  be 
run  through  as  "  Count  Gismond  "  or  "  The  Glove  " — ^that  some  of 
us  are  not  quite  clear  whether  Strafford  or  Paracekus  is  the  hero 
of  A  Soul  s  Tragedy,"  while  others  are  under  the  impression  that 
Hiedrcmiatis  peraonoB  are  the  characters  of  ihe^iAj  In  aJBdUumy. 
Here  and  there  a  man  or  woman  may  be  met  with  who  is  honest 
enough  to  state  frankly  that  he  or  she  *'  knows  little  and  cares 
less  about  Browning,"  but  it  is  safe  to  affirm  that  in  the  present 
day  nine  out  of  every  ten  people  who  affect  to  be  "  cultured  "  (de- 
lightful word  !)  will  tell  you  they  "  like  Browning  very  much,** 
or,  as  we  said  before,  will  vow  that  they  "  worship '  him. 

Now,  both  these  expressions  carry  their  negation  on  their  &ce. 
The  honest  student  of  this  great  writer  can  no  more  ''  like  "  his 
writiuff  than  he  can  "  like  "  Shakespeare's,  and  the  woman  who 
"  worshipped  "  such  poetry  would  certainly  not  so  describe  her 
feeling  for  it  to  the  outside  world.  Admiration  of  this  nature  is 
worth  about  as  much  as  is  the  artistic  perception  of  the  indivi> 
dual  who  describes  a  sonata  of  Beethoven's  as  "  pretty." 

Our  praise  or  blame  makes  very  little  difference  to  the  poet. 
He  writes  now  as  he  wrote  twenty  years  ago,  when  his  admirers 
were  few  and  far  between,  regardless  of  the  winds  of  criticism, 
be  they  adverse  or  adulatory.    Yet  surely  he  must  smile  to  him- 

♦  "Ferishtah's  Fancies,"  R.  Browning.    London  :  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. 
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self,  once  and  again,  at  our  elaborate  attempts  to  reduce  his 
poet  philosophy  to  the  level  of  every-day  verse.  It  must  occa- 
^onally  strike  him  as  somewhat  absurd  in  us  to  take  his  poems 
bit  by  bit,  to  analyse  a  page  here,  and  dissect  a  line  there,  as  if 
we  were  studying  anatomy.  If  these  learners,  he  may  well  say, 
sought  as  earnestly  after  the  spirit  as  they  do  after  the  letter, 
they  would  with  less  labour  arrive  at  a  conclusion. 

However,  we  are  bound  to  suppose  that  Browning^  Societies, 
together  with  other — to  us — ^apparently  mistaken  efforts,  have 
their  purpose  in  the  general  plan,  so  we  will  let  them  be,  only 
hoping  that  their  members  may  in  course  of  time  rise  high  enough 
to  discov^"  a  love  and  beauty  of  Mr.  Browning's  writing  without 
external  aids  to  the  intellect  or  the  imagination.  Aids  to  the 
memory  we  admit  may  be  useful,  in  reading  poetry  which  so 
teems  with  classical  and  historical  allusions,  for  it  requires  almost 
a  special  education  to  follow  out  these  at  a  glance ;  but  that  is 
another  matter. 

The  new  volume  will  not  rank  among  Mr.  Browning^s  greatest 
works,  being  but  a  collection  of  short  parables  put  into  the 
mouth  of  the  Dervish  Ferishtah ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  will  be 
more  welcome  to  many  than  a  greater  work,  since  it  will  not 
present  any  insuperable  difficulties  to  the  unimaginative  or  even 
to  the  numerous  conscientious  grammarians  who  struggle  against 
those  omissions  of  pronouns  and  conjunctions  which  are  so 
characteristic  of  Mr.  Browning.  Ferishtah  grapples  with  great 
questions  in  a  very  concise  kind  of  way,  and  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  Dervish's  ethics  at  times  are  not  particularly  satisfy- 
ing to  the  sceptical  reader,  who  expects  to  find  in  them  a  solution^ 
or  the  clue  to  a  solution,  of  such  mysteries  as  the  mission  of  pain, 
or  the  justice  of  pimishment.  Take,  for  example,  the  poem  en- 
titled "  Nicheal  Shah,"  which  deals  with  the  etenial  problem  of 
permitted  evil. 

"  Put  pain  from  out  the  world,  what  room  were  left 

For  thanks  to  God,  for  love  to  man  ? 

•  *  *  *  «  « 

In  the  eyes  of  God 
Pain  may  have  purpose  and  be  justified : 
Man's  sense  avails  to  only  see,  in  pain, 
A  hateful  chance  no  man  but  would  avert, 
Or,  Ruling,  needs  must  pity." 

This  is  rather  begging  the  question.  It  reconciles  us  little  to 
the  knowledge  of  all  the  undeserved  suffering  around  us  to  be  told 
that  in  the  eyes  of  God  pain  may  have  purpose  and  be  justified  ; 
we  would  rather  have  an  attempt  at  elucidating  the  purpose  and 
the  justification,  than  Ferishtah *s  *'  safe  orthodoxy." 

But  Mr.  Browning  makes  Ferishtah  the  mouth-piece  of  much 
that  is  both  wise  and  significant. 

We  do  not  often  have  the  question  of  the  result  and  end  of 
prayer  more  strongly  handled  in  a  few  words  than  in  "  The  Family." 
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The  poem  is  so  fine  that  we  are  tempted  to  quote  the  whole,  but 
we  must  restrict  ourselves  to  giving  only  the  gist  of  it : — 

"  A  certain  neighbour  lying  sick  to  death, 
Ferishtah  grieved  beneath  a  palm-tree,  whence 
He  rose  at  peace :  whereat  objected  one. 
'  Gudarz,  our  friend  gasps  in  extremity. 
Sure  thou  art  ignorant  how  close  at  hand 
Death  presses,  or  the  cloud,  which  would  so  late 
Thy  face  had  deepened  down,  not  lightened  off. ' 
*  I  judge  there  will  be  respite,  for  I  prayed.' 

"  *  Sir,  let  me  understand,  of  charity  I 
Yester  eve,  what  was  thine  admonishment  ? 
*' AU-wise,  all-good,  all-mighty — God  is  such  1 " 
How  then  should  man,  the  all-unworthy,  dare 
Propose  to  set  aside  a  thing  ordained  ? 
To  pray  means — substitute  man's  will  for  God's  : 
Two  best  wills  cannot  be  :  by  consequence. 
What  is  man  bound  to  but — assent,  say  I  ? 
Bather  to  rapture  of  thanksgiving  ;  since 
That  which  seems  worst  to  man  to  God  is  best, 
So,  because  God  ordains  it,  best  to  man. 
Yet  man — ^the  foolish,  weak,  and  wicked — ^prays  I 
Urges  '  My  brat  were  better,  didst  thou  know '  1 " 

Ferishtah  replies  by  relating  a  story^  too  long  to  repeat  here, 
and  ends  in  this  wise : — 

"  No,  be  man,  and  nothing  more — 
Man  who,  as  man  conceiving,  hopes  and  fears, 
And  craves,  and  deprecates,  and  loves,  and  loathes, 
And  bids  God  help  him,  till  death  touch  his  eyes. 
And  show  God  granted  most,  denying  all." 

In  "A  Pillar  at  Sebzewah  "  Ferishtah  offers  us  a  fine  definition 
of  knowledge : — 

*^  The  prize  is  in  the  process ;  knowledge  means 
Ever  renewed  assurance  by  defeat. 
That  victory  is  somehow  still  to  reach  " ; — 

a  definition  which  might  have  stood  for  the  the  text  of  that  noble 
discourse,  *'  A  Grammarian's  Funeral." 

The  last  and  longest  pamble,  ''A  Bean-stripe/'  also  "Apple- 
eating,"  which  is  to  our  mind  the  strongest  of  all,  deals  with 
**  the  peevish  question," 

"  A  good  thing  or  a  bad  thing — life  is  which  7  " 

We  can  well  believe  that  to  Mr.  Browning's  healthy  philosophy 
such  a  question  seems  "peevish,"  though  we  doubt  how  the 
epithet  will  be  appreciated  by  those  who  are  inclined  to  "  sit  and 
look  at  their  life/'  pondering  over  the. divers  replies  to  that 
inquiry. 

Ferishtah  argues  the  point  at  great  length,  taking  black  and 
white  beans  to  exemplify  the  good  and  the  bad  things  of  life. 
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One  of  the  finest  passages,  however,  occurs  about  the  middle  of 
the  poem^  when  the  sage  puts  aside  his  beans  for 

"  Example  better  yet — 
A  carpet-web  I  once  saw  leave  the  loom 
And  lie  at  gorgeous  length  in  Sepahan  " ; 

and  describes  how  "  the  weaver  plies  his  work  with  lengths  of 
silk  "  so  inharmonious  in  colour,  that 

"  Apart,  this  fiery  hue, 
That  watery  dimness  either  shocks  the  eye, 
So  blinding  bright,  or  else  offends  again 
By  dulness." 

The  craflslnan  answers : — 

"  There's  no  single  tenet 
Would  satisfy  the  eye's  desire  to  taste 
The  secret  of  the  diamond  :  join  extremes, 
Besults  a  serviceable  m  edium-ghost, 
The  diamond's  simulation." 

And  Ferishtah  thus  applies  the  anecdote  for  the  benefit  of  his 
"  cavilling  scholar  " — 

"  Even  so 
I  needs  must  blend  the  quaUty  of  man 
With  quality  of  Grod,  and  so  assist 
Mere  human  sight  to  understand  my  life, 
What  is,  what  should  be  .  .  .  " 

Ferish tab's  last  words  are  few,  but  so  much  to  the  point  that 
we  may  quote  them  in  their  completeness : — 

f*  Why  from  the  world,**  Ferishtah  smiled,  "  should  thanks 
Go  to  this  world  of  mine  7    If  worthy  praise. 
Praise  let  it  be  and  welcome :  as  verse  ranks. 
So  rate  my  verse  :  if  good  therein  outweighs 
Aught  faulty  judged,  judge  justly  I    Justice  says  : 
Be  just  to  fact,  or  blaming  or  approving  : 
But — generous  ?    INTo,  nor  loving  I 

'*  Loving  1  what  claim  to  love  has  work  of  mine  ? 
Concede  my  life  were  emptied  of  its  gains 
To  furnish  forth  and  fill  work's  strict  confine, 
Who  works  so  for  the  world's  sake — he  complains 
With  cause  where  hate,  not  love,  rewiurds  his  pains. 
I  looked  beyond  the  world  for  truth  and  beauty  : 
Sought,  foimd,  and  did  my  duty." 

Mr.  Browning  has  been  lately  described  as  *'  of  all  high-class 
poets  the  most  entirely  without  dignity,  and  certainly  it  is  not 
easy  to  see  dignity,  though  the  intention  is  plain  enough,  in  the 
singularly  unmusical  prologue  to  **  Ferishtah's  Fancies."  There 
is  distindJy  more  humour  than  poetry  in  its  commencement : — ^ 

*•'  Pray,  reader,  have  you  eaten  ortolans 
Ever  in  Italy  ? 
Recall  how  cooks  there  cook  them  :  for  my  plan's 
To — Leyre  with  spit  ally." 
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No  one  save  Mr.  Browning  could  have  invented — or  would 
have  dared  to  invent — such  rhymes. 

But  Mr.  Browning  is  nothing  if  he  is  not  spontaneous. 
Spontaneity  is  the  essence  of  his  genius.  He  knows  he  has 
something  to  say  worth  saying,  and  he  says  it,  roughly  perhaps, 
but  only  the  more  forcibly  for  that.  The  divine  afaatus  in  him 
is  fi&r  too  strong  to  be  tied  down  and  restricted  by  consideration 
for  rounded  periods  and  flowing  language. 

There  is  but  one  other  living  poet  of  our  tongue  who  can  be 
compared  with  Mr.  Browning  in  this  respect;  but  one  other 
who  so  manifestly  delivers  his  message  because  he  must  deliver 
it.  Plenty  of  poets  sing,  but  there  are  only  these  two  who 
speak.  Mr.  Whitman  will  pardon  us  if  we  paraphrase  certain 
words  of  his,  and  apply  them  to  his  great  contemporary :— 

**  He  is  here — ^life  ezists,  and  identity  ; 
The  powerful  play  goes  on,  and  he  will 

Contribute  a  verse." 


CEADLE  AND  SPADE. 

BY  WILLIAM  SIME,  AUTHOR  OF  "KING  CAPITAL,'* 

"THE  RED  ROUTE." 

Chapter  I. 

CNOC  DHU. 

CnocDhu,  in  the  spring  of  186 — ,  was  twenty  miles  from  anywhere. 

True,  it  had  snowy  neighbours,  caverned,  peaked,  blown  upon 

by  the  blasts  of  heaven  and  the  sea,  like  itself;  but  they  wei*e  as 

&r  away  from  aaywhere  as  Cnoc  Dhu.    The  hares,  the  sheep,  and 

red-deer  of  half-a-dozen  mountains  round  about  Cnoc  Dhu  were 

nearly  the  only  spectators  of  the  pageantry  of  spring  and  the 

seasons,  as  it  unfolded  its  wonders    among  valley  and  gorge. 

Nearly,  but  not  quite,  for  to  Elspeth  Gun  the  spring  of  this  year 

had  aheady  revealed  itself  in  a  handful  of  primroses  at  the  side  of 

the  bum,  which  roared  down  the  craggy  sides  of  Cnoc  Dhu,  past 

her  father's  shieling  in  the  hollow  of  a  shelving  rock.   For  a  week 

ihe  bum  had  not  been  foaming  and  tumbling  so  noisily ;  the  ice 

had  all  gone  by,  and  the  air  was  soft  and  sweet.   It  was  a  welcome 

change  to  the  girl,  who  wanted  to  augment  her  father^s  larder 

with  some  trout,  and  who,  having  set  lines  where  the  bum  joined 

the  Rudder  in  a  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  had  been 

lucky  to  the  number  of  half  a  dozen.    But  though  she  felt  spring 

in  the  air,  the  girl  was  not  so  ungrateful  to  her  mountjedn  as  to 

complain  of  his  winter  moods.   He  had  given  them  violent  winds, 

lightning  and  thunder  and  ice,  all  winter ;  but  that  was  only 

C^oc  Dhu's  way !    Elspeth  was  used  to  it,  and  she  was  grateful  to 

spring  without  being  ungracious  to  its  predecessor.    To  see  her 

skip  up  the  sheep-walk  which  led  to  the  door  of  the  shieling  one 

oonld  see  in  her  lightness  of  foot,  as  she  ascended,  that  she  was 

agreeably  conscious  of  the  change.     Yes,  it  was  time  for  the  birds 

to  sing  again  and  the  lambs  to  frisk  among  the  heather ;  Elspeth 

felt  it  in  the  air,  and  she  turned  on  the  side  of  Cnoc  Dhu  to  gaze 

into  the  horizon  of  peaks  beyond  the  valley  of  the  Rudder,  and  it 

was  a  pity  there  was  nothing  better  to  see  her  than  a  hawk  who 

was  wneeling  towards  an   invisible  victim  among  the  moors. 

Elspeth  Gun  bore  the  mark  in  her  fisice  of  being  twenty  miles  from 

anywhere.     She  had  a  gentle  moumfulness  of  expression  in  her 

eyes  of  stiU  grey  which  had  come  to  her  face  from  no  inward 
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sorrow,  only  from  the  communion  with  high  craigs  and  birds  of 
the  moor  and  unvisited  waters.  But  she  carried  herself  in  a 
stalwart  style,  and  there  was  something  of  the  wild-deer  in  her 
manner  as  she  threw  back  from  her  brow  the  luxuriance  of  her 
harvest-coloured  hair  to  scan  the  invisible  things  of  the  distanceu 
She  saw  spring  everywhere,  and  turning,  hastened  towards  the 
shieling,  li^ht  of  heart  and  with  a  song  on  her  lips.  It  was  the 
work  of  a  few  minutes  for  her  to  clean  her  trout  and  give  them 
over  to  her  mother  for  the  shepherd's  meal  when  he  descended 
Cnoc  Dhu  in  the  evening.  They  were  the  first  of  the  early  year, 
and  {she  was  pleased  to  think  of  her  father's  pleasure  as  she 
hastened  again  to  the  bum  with  a  basin.  Her  errand  this  time 
was  only  to  gather  a  dish  of  sand,  and  she  found  the  sand  in 
a  ridge  where  the  overflowing  stream  had  left  it.  To-morrow 
was  to  be  a  great  day  in  the  shieling.  All  the  woodwork  was 
to  be  polished  until  it  shone.  Bafters  were  to  be  rubbed  until  the 
smoke  had  vanished.  Everything  which  could  take  on  the  hue 
of  cleanliness  would  be  required  to  do  so ;  hence  Elspeth's  sand. 
When  Oliver  Gun,  the  shepherd,  followed  by  a  couple  of  collies, 
and  carrying  a  staff,  came  into  the  shieling,  he  learned  that  a  dish 
of  trout  awaited  him,  and  it  was  with  more  than  usual  com- 
plaisance that  he  unwound  a  plaid  from  his  shoulders^  took  off 
nis  coat,  and,  gathering  a  handful  of  Elspeth's  sand,  began  to 
make  himself  fit  company  for  his  evening  at  home.  Sand  is  a 
rough  sort  of  soap  at  any  time,  but  Oliver  seemed  to  find  his 
hand^  rougher  than  usual. 

*'  Lassie,"  he  said,  looking  into  the  basin  wheire  he  had  been 
chafing  one  hand  against  another, ''  where  got  ye  this  1  It's  liker 
shingle  than  sand.  You  must  have  dipped  your  dish  to  the 
bottom  of  the  burn  for  it." 

"There's  nothing  the  matter  with  it,  father,"  said  Elspeth, 
taking  up  a  handful  to  show  how  freely  she  could  use  it ;  *'  it's 
rather  finer  sand  than  I'm  used  to  take  into  the  house.  It's  the 
sand  that  the  bum  has  washed  up  of  its  own  accord.  It  has  to 
polish  all  our  rafters." 

The  shepherd  said  no  more ;  he  only  abandoned  Elspeth's  soap^ 
and  going  outside  he  thrust  his  massive  head  and  straw-coloured 
beard  beneath  a  spout  in  the  rock,  whence  a  stream  of  water 
descended  into  a  pool  at  the  side  of  the  bum.  He  was  gasping 
freely  and  holding  out  his  hand  for  a  towel,  which  his  wife  was 
offering  him,  when  Elspeth  came  to  the  shieling  door,  and  peered 
into  the  hollow  of  her  right  palm. 

"  Father,  no  wonder  you  cried  out,"  said  the  girl,  stirring  some 
object  with  her  forefinger.  **  Look  what's  in  the  sand.  It's  full 
of  it." 

The  shepherd  having  dried  his  ample  face,  looked  into  Elspeth's 
palm.  Mrs.  Gun,  equally  interested  in  the  discovery,  peered 
over  her  husband's  ^bow,  and  lent  him  her  ring-finger,  as  he 
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grasped  it,  without  a  word,  to  compare  the  gold  hoop  with  the 
shining  piuidcles  which  his  daughter  held  out. 

"Na^  na,"  said  Mrs.  Gun,  "it's  no  the  same  thing;"  her 
hasbaud  triumphantly  but  silently  keeping  the  raw  and  manu- 
&ctQied  metal  in  proximity. 

**  Christina  Gun/'  said  the  shepherd,  at  length,  '*  it  is  the  same 
thing.  It's  red  ^old,  and  there's  enough  of  it  in  Elspeth's  palm 
to  marry  her  wi3i.    There  is  that" 

"  There's  plenty  more  in  the  basin,  then,"  said  ElspetL  "  Take 
your  noses  out  of  my  hand,  collie  dogs,  it's  nothing  for  you.  Yes, 
father,  the  basin's  full  of  it." 

"  It's  just  trash,"  said*  Mrs.  Gun,  putting  her  trout  on  the  fire, 
and  turning  her  back  upon  the  follies  of  father  and  daughter,  the 
former  having  lifted  the  basin  to  the  door  with  the  caution  he 
might  have  used  to  a  young  lamb. 

'*What  do  ye  think,  lassie?"  asked  the  shepherd,  a  little 
shaken  in  his  opinion  by  his  wife's  contemptuous  scepticism. 

"  I  couldn't  say,  father ;  maybe  ay  and  maybe  no ;  for  I  have 
no  knowledge  of  gold."    . 

"Fling  it  out  a  your  hands,  Oliver  Gun,  gold  or  no  gold,  what 
have  we  to  do  with  it  ?  It's  the  root  of  all  evil,  if  it  is  gold," 
cried  Mrs.  Gun,  setting  her  table  with  her  dish  of  trout  and 
pouring  out  her  husband's  tea.  "What  would  you  say, 
Elspeth?" 

''  I  should  say,  no,  don't  fling  it  out.  It's  a  gift  to  us  from  the 
'good  people,'  and  if  we  give  the  fairies  offence  for  not  taking 
what  they  bring  us,  their  next  gift  mayn't  be  so  nice  a  one. 
Many's  the  thing  what  is  made  of  gold,  mother,  besides  a  mar- 
riage ring.  Did  ye  never  look  into  the  jeweller's  window  in  the 
ffigh  Street  of  Ruddersdale  ?  Well,  and  didn't  ye  see  *  drops ' 
for  the  ears,  chains  for  the  wrist,  and  pins  for  the  throat  ?  Mother, 
ye  have  no  eyes  when  ye  go  to  Ruddersdale.  Many's  the  time 
in  my  dreams  that  window  has  appeared  to  me  and  I  was  putting 
out  my  hand  to  choose,  would  it  be  this  one  or  would  it  be  that 
one  I  would  take  to  wear  in  my  oars  or  on  my  breast " 

*' Elspeth,  you  are  forgetting  yourself.  Go  out  round  about  to 
the  stack,  and  bring  half  a  dozen  peats  for  the  fire.  Oliver,  sit 
down  to  your  supper;  they're  fine  tasty  trout.  The  lassie's 
demented." 

*'Ay;  but  it's  a  little  lonesome  fpr  a  fine  lass  like  Elspeth 
never  to  be  off  Cnoc  Dhu,  Christina  Gun ;  never  to  be  seeing 
nothing  but  an  empty  valley  and  hearing  the  plovers.  It's  no 
good  for  her,  and  next  time  I  go  into  Ruddersdale  Elspeth  comes 
with  me,  to  get  a  look  in  at  her  jeweller's  window,  and  to  buy  a 
hlue  ribbon  for  her  hair." 

"Oh,  fill  her  head  with  notions,  Oliver  Gun.  Put  brooches 
and  earrings  and  men  into  her  head,  and " 

Elspeth  entered  with  an  armful  of  peats  and  deposited  them  at 
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the  side  of  the  fire.    Then  she  took  up  the  saueeri  into  whieh 
OUver  had  poured  the  shining  particles." 

"Lassie,"  said  the  shepherd,  "I'm  going  to  Ruddersdale  to- 
morrow. D'ye  think  ye  could  win  that  &r  on  your  feet  ?  We 
would  start  early  in  the  morning — before  daybreak — and  'we 
would  stay  all  night  at  Nancy  Harper's,  and  come  away  before 
daybreak  the  day  after." 

"  Is  it  the  gold,  Oliver  ? "  asked  Mrs.  Qun,  anxiously. 

"  No ;  it's  the  sheep  ;  but  there's  no  harm  in  taking  the  parcel 
with  us." 

"  Elspeth  Gun,  you're  a  well-off  girl,"  said  the  mother ;  "  it's  not 
many  lassies  in  the  town  what  has  fathers  that  spoil  them,  I  can 
tell  ye." 

^'  Well,  father,  I'll  go,"  said  the  girl,  hastening  to  open  a  box 
in  her  little  room  at  the  back  of  the  shieling,  and  to  sew  gum- 
flowers  upon  a  hat.  ^*  I'll  go  and  see  what  it  is  the  fairies  have 
sent  us," 

Long  before  the  clouds  had  risen  from  the  mountains,  £Either 
and  daughter  were  on  their  way  to  Ruddersdale  next  morning. 
OHver  was  so  used  to  the  face  of  Cnoc  Dhu  that  he  could  have 
climbed  to  its  summit  blindfold,  and  Elspeth  knew  every  twist 
and  turn  of  the  valley  of  the  Rudder  for  six  miles  from  her 
father's  door.  Thej^  neither  stumbled  nor  spoke  until  daylight 
appeared,  and  by  that  time  they  were  on  the  edge  of  the  "stratii," 
or  valley  of  the  stream,  at  the  first  bridge  and  road  which  crossed 
it.  They  halted  there  and  breakfasted  on  bannocks  and  cheese, 
the  valley  lighte^iing  around  them  with  lambent  flames  of  red 
and  gold,  which  gave  to  the  gurgling  Rudder  an  aspect  of  molten 
fire. 

"  It's  like  to  be  stormy  after  a  time,"  said  Elspeth,  who  knew 
the  signs  of  the  heavens,  "  but  it's  a  noble  river  it  makes  of  the 
Rudder.  You  would  think  it  was  all  gold  this  morning."  The 
shepherd  felt  in  his  waistcoat  pocket,  took  out  a  snuff-box,  saw 
that  the  particles  were  safe,  and  said,  "  I  hope  Mr.  Leslie  won't 
laugh  at  us,  Elspeth.  If  it's  only  the  dust  of  brass,  asfyour 
mother  says,  and  not  gold  at  all,  we'll  have  had  a  long  walk  for 
little.  But  I  have  my  own  notions  as  well  as  your  mother.  I 
rather  suppose  that  brass  isn't  found  that  way.  Your  mother's  a 
wee  thing  opinionative.  Let's  be  off  again."  And,  single  file, 
they  set  off  again,  walking  mile  after  mile  without  any  diversion 
more  exciting  than  the  rush  of  Oliver's  collie  at  a  cock-grouse,  or 
a  momentary  stop  to  look  at  a  kestrel  wheeling  from  the  crags  of 
the  river,  or  a  pause  of  the  shepherd  to  criticise  the  flocks.  It 
was  well  on  in  the  forenoon  when  they  got  within  breathing 
of  the  sea.  Elspeth  adjusted  her  petticoats  and  arranged  her 
hat,  and  said,  "  Father,  now  put  on  your  bonnet  right,  we'll  be 
meeting  some  o'  the  town's  folks.  Oh,  I  see  the  ocean ;  I  haven't 
looked  on  the  face  of  it  since  I  was  last  on  the  top  of  Cnoc  Dhu ! 
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Oh,  faUier,  the  ships  and  the  white  sails — and  the  waves  breaking 
on  the  beach ! " 

Baddersdale  did  not,  perhaps,  contain  more  than  1,500  people, 
yet  it  presented  to  the  shore  a  handsome  open  square  of  houses. 
Neither  Elspeth  nor  her  mother  had  ever  seen  a  larger  township. 
Oliver  at  times  had  followed  his  flocks  to  various  country  towns 
bevond  the  moimtains,  and  naturally  knew  life ;  yet  he  spoke 
b^ow  his  breath  as  his  daughter  and  he  came  into  the  square, 
telliog  her  to  widt  outside  Mr.  Leslie's  bank  while  he  asked  the 
banker's  opinion  about  the  contents  of  the  snuff-box.  It  was  no 
small  trial  for  the  shepherd  to  push  aside  the  lofty  folding  doors 
of  the  bank,  and  to  find  himself  fronted  by  half  a  dozen  young 
gentlemen  of  the  town,  who  gazed  at  him  peremptorily,  and  with 
the  air  of  being  absolute  owners  of  the  strong  box.  Certainly, 
it  was  rather  an  impertinence,  for  a  shepherd,  with  a  staff  and  a 
collie  who  declined  to  be  left  outside,  to  ask  for  Mr.  Leslie,  even 
though  he  put  his  request  with  a  humble  voice  and  demeanour. 
For  Mr.  LeaUe,  seated  in  his  own  room  behind  the  clerks,  was  un- 
approachable except  to  some  of  the  larger  graziers  of  the  shore 
and  the  sheep-farmers  who  rode  in  to  superintend  shipments  at 
the  pier. 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  what  it  is,  but  I  must  see  himself,"  Oliver 
remarked,  half  a  dozen  times  in  reply  to  a  question  which  was 
six  times  asked.  Whereupon  the  young  gentlemen  turned  to 
their  ledgers,  and  he  was  left  standing  until  the  inner  door 
opened,  and  a  man,  with  an  exceedingly  red  face  and  a  pair  of 
bloodshot  eyes,  looked  out  Few  shepherds  came  to  the  bank. 
Mr.  Leslie  was  struck  with  the  aspect  of  the  man  who  waited  to 
see  him. 

"What  does  he  want?"  he  called  out.  "Come  round  here, 
man.  Well,  come  in  then  to  my  room.  What  the  deuce  are  you 
doing  ?    I  don't  want  the  door  shut." 

Mr.  Leslie  was  a  man  on  a  colossal  scale  of  stoutness ;  he  was 
booted  and  spurred,  and  ready  to  take  a  journey,  as  Oliver 
noticed ;  but  ne  shut  the  door. 

"Now  be  quick  about  it,  shepherd,  whatever  it  is  you  have  to 
telL  Mail  coach  leaves  this  way  in  a  short  time,  and  I'm  due  on 
the  top." 

Oliver  took  out  his  snuff-box. 

"  Never  mind  the  mull,  I  don't  snuff.  There's  three  minutes  at 
your  disposal  to  tell  me  what  you  are  here  for.'' 

"  Mr.  Leslie,"  said  the  shepherd,  pouring  the  yellow  particles 
upon  the  mahogany  edge  of  a  table,  "  what's  that  ? " 

The  banker  swept  the  dust  into  the  palm  of  his  hand,  weighed 
it^  smelt  it,  put  it  on  a  pair  of  minute  scales  on  his  mantel- 
piece. 

*  About  fifteen  shillings  worth  of  gold-dust,"  he  said,  "you 
might  have  handed  that  over  to  one  of  my  clerks.    I  suppose 
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you've  had  it  from  some  returned  digger — an  old  Ballarat  man 
for  example." 

"  No^  sir,  that  gold  was  picked  off  the  side  of  Cnoc  Dhu/' 

"  Impossible !  There's  no  gold  on  Cnoc  Dhu.  I  tell  ye,  ye  got 
that  dust  from  an  old  Ballarat  man.  Let  me  know  a  little  more 
about  gold  than  you.  And  you  might  as  well  expect  to  get 
peaches  on  a  cabbage-stack  as  gold  out  of  a  peat  bog.  You're  a 
simple  fellow,  man.  That's  gold  from  Ballarat,  and  if  ye  want 
fifteen  shillings  for  it,  ye  con  get  it." 

"  Mr.  Leslie,"  said  the  shepherd,  **  I'm  not  so  very  much  need- 
ing your  fifteen  shillings ;  out  I  never  tell  a  lie  except  when  I 
can't  help  it,  and  then  it's  necessary ;  and  as  sure  as  Qod  made 
me  that  gold  was  found  in  the  valley  of  the  Rudder,  among  the 
sand,  and  if  there's  fifteen  shillings'  worth  there's  more  where  it 
came  from." 

The  huge  banker  said  nothing,  but  carried  the  scales  to  the 
window  and  peered  closely  at  the  contents. 

"  Gold  at  Cnoc  Dhu,"  he  murmured^  "  gold  at  Cnoc  Dhu.  Never 
heard  of  the  ghost  of  a  legend  of  such  a  thing.  But  I've  noticed 
veins  of  quartz  and  quantities  of  gnmite  over  there,  any  time 
these  twenty  years.  It  may  be.  Look  here,  my  man.  Here's  a 
gold  sovereign  for  your  nieveful  of  dust.  You  can  keep  a  secret,  I 
suppose.  Now,  if  there's  gold  at  Cnoc  Dhu,  that's  a  secret  of  some 
little  importance,  and  it  was  very  right  and  proper  of  you  tooome 
to  me,  the  f&ctor  of  that  hill-range,  first  and  foremost.  You 
might  have  gone  to  a  fool  of  a  watchmaker  who  would  have 
dropped  half  the  dust  on  the  fioor  and  given  you  back  the  other 
half  with  an  offer  of  ninepence.  Ye  hear  me,  it's  a  secret,  and  ye 
are  to  keep  it,  and  one  of  these  fine  afternoons  you  will  meet  me 
at  the  wooSen  bridge  and  show  me  where  this  st.^  was  picked  up. 
Ye  did  quite  right  to  ask  to  see  me.  What  infernal  scraping  at 
the  door  is  that  ?  Oh,  that  is  your  dog,  is  it  ?  Now,  shepherd,  not 
a  word,  not  a  single  word  to  a  human  being  in  Ruddersdale. 
Back  you  go  to  your  mountain  and  your  sheep,  and  meet  me  at 
the  bridge  on  the  fourth  afternoon  from  this,  at  half-past  three 
o'clock." 

Oliver  went  out  into  the  square  and  said  nothing  to  his  daughter 
as  they  walked  from  the  square  into  the  little  street  of  thatched 
houses^  where  Nancy  Hater's  sign  was.  He  said  nothing  as 
Nancy,  with  a  black  cap  on  her  head,  welcomed  them  within  her 
kitchen  bar.  But  in  the  evening,  when  Elspeth  and  he  walked 
down  the  stout,  stone  pier,  and  stood  within  the  lee  of  its  outer 
wall,  he  took  out  his  red  handkerchief  and  furtively  showed  her 
a  sovereign,  shining  like  a  sunset. 
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Chapter  II. 

PARLIAMENT  HOUSE. 

Joseph  Nixon,  in  the  spring  of  the  same  year,  stood  one  after- 
noon, Tvith  a  gigantic  advocate's  wig  in  his  right  hand,  at  the  foot 
of  a  statue  in  the  Parh'ament  House  of  Edinburgh.  The  great 
hall  of  justice  was  full  of  suitors,  and  from  the  several  doorways 
leading  to  the  outer  and  inner  courts,  men  with  keen,  sallow  faces 
were  bending  a  listening  ear  to  other  men  with  faces  of  a  similar 
<;aste  and  hue,  who  coached  them  as  they  sauntered.  Nobody 
coached  Joseph,  and  an  incident  had  only  then  occurred  which 
made  it  probable  that  it  would  be  some  considerable  time  before 
he  was  approached  in  that  confidential  maimer  by  a  small  man^ 
with  a  handful  of  blue  paper  tied  with  a  ribbon.  Joseph  had 
been  entrusted  with  the  conduct  of  a  case  in  the  Outer  House, 
^nd  he  had  been  expected  to  make  a  speech  of  some  length, 
under  the  sarcastic  nose  of  a  wizened  gentleman  in  a  wig.  He 
had  been  expected  to  address  the  wizened  gentleman  as  ''  M'Lud," 
whereas,  when  he  stood  up  he  said  "  M'  Lor-r-rd,"  in  a  broad, 
plain  accent.  He  could  not  for  the  life  of  him  achieve  the 
mincing  language  of  tlie  law,  and  "  M'Lud's "  surprise  was  so 
pronounced  at  the  unwonted  sound  that  he  took  the  opportunity 
of  interrupting  Joseph,  and  of  saying,  "  Mr.  Nixon,  you  are  a 
master  of  R's,  are  you  not  ?  Very  good.  Proceed."  The  laughter 
among  the  lawyers  so  discomfited  the  advocate  that  he  had  to 
begin  again  at  "  M'  Lor-r-rd,"  which  the  judge,  interpreting  as 
the  attempt  of  a  young  pleader  to  establish  a  manner  of  his  own, 
snubbed  a  second  time  by  the  question,  "  Mr.  Nixon,  have  you 
looked  at  your  brief  before  you  came  into  this  court  ?  I  can  tell 
you  I  have  something  else  to  do  than  listen  to  the  raw,  unprepared 

utterances "    "  M'  Lor-r-rd,"  interrupted  Nixon,  in  an  agony, 

for  the  writer  to  the  signet  who  had  retained  him  was  frowning 
at  the  foot  of  the  witness-box,  and  the  opposition  advocate  was 
standing,  in  the  attitude  of  a  teapot,  with  triumph  on  every 
lineament.  The  consequence  was  that  Joseph  Nixon,  surprised 
out  of  all  knowledge  of  his  brief,  contributed  nothing  to  its 
elucidation  but  **  eh — ah — ^ah — eh '' ;  and  the  judge,  who  was 
exceedingly  hungry,  gathered  up  his  robes  and  left  him  stammer- 
ing. For  three  long  years  had  Nixon  wandered  up  and  down 
the  great  hall  waiting  for  his  opportunity.  It  had  come  at  last, 
and  that  was  the  ignominious  result.  He  had  been  "  left  speaking  " 
with  a  vengeance.  Yet  it  was  with  no  feeling  of  having  been 
humbled  that  he  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  statue,  holding  his  wig 
by  the  strings  as  if  it  were  a  sling.  He  felt  that  he  had  not  got 
fair  play,  and  though  his  kind  of  snubbing  had  been  experienced, 
one  way  and  another,  by  most  of  the  occupants  of  the  hall,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  same  judge,  it  was  none  the  less  bitter  to  him. 

VOL.  XII.  H 
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"  Nixon,  how  d'ye  like  it  ? "  asked  a  jeering  voice  fix>m  the 
other  side  of  the  statue.  ''  We've  all  had  to  go  through  it^  my 
boy.    He's  the  prince  of  curmudgeons." 

"  He's  a  brute-beast,"  said  Nixon.  "  I'll  never  put  a  wig  oik 
again.  I  deliberately  take  the  infamous  top-piece  off  in  the  faoe 
of  this  august  assembly  of  sharks,  and  I  don't  know  what  hinders* 
me  fix)m  kicking  it  from  end  to  end  of  the  place.  Faugh !  the 
miserable  emblem  of  justice,  manufactured  from " 

"  I  say,  Nixon,  old  feUow,  why  are  you  unrobing  in  that  pre- 
mature and  savage  manner  ? "  asked  another  brother  of  the  wig 
and  gown,  who  had  laughed  consumedly  in  the  Outer  House 
when  he  saw  the  judge  retire  like  an  old  lady  in  a  dudgeon. 

"I  tell  you,  I'm  not  going  to  stand  it,"  repeated  Nixon, 
whose  ruffled  hair  and  expression  of  incontinent  protest  seemed  to^ 
grow  upon  the  stroUers  of  the  law,  who  passed  and  repassed,  for 
tiiere  was  a  prevailing  tendency  to  look  at  him  and  to  laugh. 
He  was  standing  with  his  gown  unbuttoned  when  a  young- 
advocate,  with  keen  black  eyes,  and  a  chin  with  an  appearance 
of  suppressed  ebony  about  it,  came  rapidly  towards  him.  He 
had  just  come  out  of  the  Inner  House,  where  he  had  been  junior 
in  an  important  case  to  the  Solicitor-Qeheral.  The  flush  of 
wiccess  was  on  his  cheek  as  he  thrust  his  hand  into  Nixon's  armi 
and  exclaimed-^ 

*'  Joe,  for  Heaven's  sake,  don't  look  so  simply  and  naturally 
indignant.  The  faculty  can't  afford  to  have  its  youngest  member 
wear  an  expression  so  completely  in  unison  with  the  emotions  of 
his  bosom.  My  dear  fellow,  screw  up  the  muscles  of  your  fiu^e 
and  get  out  an  expression  of  calm  indifference.  I've  heard  about 
your  little — eh  ? — collapse.  Never  mind.  Better  luck  next  time. 
He's  the  prince  of  curmudgeons." 

*'0h,  is  he?    I  suppose  that  phrase  is  meant  to  stick — ^haa 

been  dropped  by  the  epigrammatic  Bob,  and .    No,  I  sha'n't 

put  the  wig  on.  Usher. .  I  take  it  off  and  abandon  it  for  ever. 
Unhand  me,  you  sinner ;  I  get  out  of  my  gown  also,  and  now 
I  am  a  free  man.  Heaven  be  thanked." 

''  Better  to  have  pled  and  failed  than  never  to  have  pled  at  aU,"* 
said  the  successful  Usher,  looking  at  his  liberated  friend,  who 
stood  six  feet,  the  most  unlawyer-like  of  men,  abler  to  split  rails 
it  appeared,  from  the  mass  of  his  right  arm,  than  to  chop  logic,  a 
very  Hercules  of  muscular  force,  with  a  face  of  child-like  open- 
ness and  unreserve.  At  that  moment  the  great  friend  of  Usher 
sauntered  by;  then  he  turned  and  looked  at  Nixon,  standing 
gown  and  wig  over  his  left  arm.  He  had  a  telegram  in  his  hand, 
which  he  opened  as  he  approached. 

"Nixon,  my  man,  you  should  try  this,"  he  said ;  "you'll  be  in 
a  more  lucrative  field  than  the  Inner  House  affords.  Discovery 
of  gold  among  the  mountains  of  Onoo  Dhu,  away  at  the  Mamock 
Fii^.     Some  samples  already  taken.     No  doubt  about  it    I 
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always  thoaght  there  was  gold  to  be  got  in  Scotland — ^look 
at  Ean^  Jamie's  bonnet-pieces — ^if  they  oonld  only  hit  it.  An 
in&nt  Hke  that/'  pursn^  the  Solidto^-General,  walking  away 
witii  his  hand  on  Usher's  arm,  ''has  no  right  to  belong  to  the 
profession.  It  was  a  real  kindness  to  him  to  suppress  him  at  his 
first  brief." 

Nixon  went  home  to  his  rooms,  and,  having  dined,  he  made  a 
sort  of  inventory  of  all  he  possessed.  Having  done  so,  he  looked 
out  a  bnnch  of  bills  and  tried  to  see  his  way  throagfa  them.  To 
meet  them  and  be  an  undebted  man  he  found  that  he  would 
have  to  part  with  nearly  everything  he  had  collected  during  his 
years  of  preparation  for  the  Scotch  bar.  His  resources  were  at 
at  an  end.  His  career,  which  promised  to  start  that  day,  was 
ended  too. 

**  My  canoe.    Yes,  my  oanoe  will  meet  that/'  he  said,  laving 

a  light  boat  on  his  dining-room  table,  and  fixing  a  boot-maker's 

aceount  to  it.     "  My  rifle ;  yes,  I  thixik  it  is  good  for  all  I  owe 

here/'  he  said,  bringing  the  nipple  down  upon  his  tailor's  bill. 

"  My  rod,  my  trusty  wand,  which  has  shaken  in  the  wind  of  so 

many  streams,  how  can  I  part  with  it,  even  to  meet  the  pressing 

etaims  of  my  tobacconist  ?    And  my  trusty  pocket-book,  filled 

with  lures,  in  which  the  abandoned  odour  of  a  bank-note  has 

never  been  known,  how  can  I  hand  you  over  to  a  grocer  ? 

Stripped,  stripped  naked,  as  when  I  first  came  into  the  world 

without  gown,  without  wig,  without  brie^  I,   Joseph  Nixon> 

must  start    out  in    search  of  bread.     Well,  haven't    I  got  a> 

biceps  ?  " 

'^I  say,  Nixon,  what  have  you  tumbled  your  rooms  about 
for  ? "  asked  Usher's  voice  at  his  dining-room  door ;  "  and  who 
are  you  apostrophizing  ?  Are  you  rehearsing  your  '  M'  Luds ' 
for  tiie  next  occasion?" 

Usher  pushed  his  way  past  the  projecting  canoe  and  the 
intnudve  fishing  rod,  tumbled  over  the  nfie,  and  stood  with  his 
hands  on  the  shoulders  of  his  friend. 

•'  No/'  said  Nixon,  "  you'll  never  see  me  in  that  old  Parliament 
House  again.  It  is  farewell  law  and  all  the  curmudgeons.  By 
the  way.  Usher,  you  see  this  stand  of  golf-clubs ;  d'ye  know  any- 
body who'd  be  likely  to  offer  a  respectable  sum  for  them  ? " 
And  Nixon  pinned  a  bookseller's  accoimt  to  a  ffolf  ball. 

**  Joe,  what's  all  this  ?  You  are  the  veriest  old  entomologist 
gone  cracked.  You  ticket  your  valuables  with  an  account,  one 
after  another.    I  don't  understand  it/' 

"It's  this,  Usher,  that  I  am  obliged  to  fall  back  upon  my 
hicens.  I'm  not  wanted  at  the  Parhament  House.  Perhaps  I 
can  help  to  lay  a  railway.  Anyhow,  I  needn't  subject  myself  to 
&  lepetition  of  the  insult  of  to-day,  or  wait  for  another  three 
years  on  the  off-chance  of  being  allowed  to  subject  myself  to  it. 
I  am  done  with  it" 

h2 
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Usher  drew  himself  back  to  the  fireplace  and  looked  narrowly 
at  his  friend,  who  distributed  all  his  bills  in  silence. 

"  Yes,  I  think  I  shall  have  enough  to  cover  everything  before 
I  shake  the  dust  off  my  feet  and  go  out  to  measure  my  biceps 
against  mother  earth." 

"  Are  you  going  to  be  a  gravedigger,  Joe  ? " 

^'Take  your  fun  out  of  it,  Usher.  Laugh  away,  lad.  You 
laugh  best  because  you  laugh  last." 

"And — ^and ''  said  Usher,  looking  intently  into  his  com- 
panion's face,  "  what  account  of  it  will  you  give  to  the  sherifFs 
ward  ?  I  suppose  you  haven't  altered  anyway  in  your  feeling 
about  her  ? " 

"  Usher,  you  ought  to  know  me  better  than  to  suppose  that 
my  alteration  of  fortune  means  any  change  of  feeling.  No,  my 
old  confederate,  I  am  as  much  a  slave  to  her  every  look  and  nod 
as  I  have  been  these  three  years." 

"  And  yet  you  take  off  your  gown  and  your  wig  and  toss  away 
all  your  professional  prospects  at  the  first  fit  of  indigestion  which 
meets  you  on  the  Bench.  You  lay  down  your  hopes  of  honour- 
able success,  and — Nixon,  you're  an  infant." 

"  Well,  be  it  so  ;  but  it  has  been  growing  on  me  that  my  place 
is  not  at  the  bar,  that  I  will  get  grey  there,  and  yet  have  achieved 
nothing.  Besides,  you  see  these  bUls — they  must  be  met.  My 
supplies  are  permanently  stopped  in  as  mysterious  a  style  as  ever 
they  orignated.     It  is  a  pw-aZZer." 

Usher  looked  at  his  friend  complaisantly.  He  did  not  seem  to 
regret  his  mishap  of  the  day.  He  appeared  rather  to  enjoy  his 
embarrassment.  In  relation  to  the  girl  he  alluded  to  as  the 
sheriff's  ward,  he  showed  no  feeling  but  that  of  curiosity. 
Ni:&on,  however,  did  not  read  his  manner  in  that  light.  Bather 
he  thought,  Usher  had  hardened  into  a  cynical  questioner,  and, 
that  his  surface  manner  had  nothing  to  do  with  his  inward  feeling. 

"  You  don't  know,  I  suppose,  that  the  sheriff  was  sitting  in 
the  Outer  House  to-day,  when  you — eh  ?  " 

"  I  am  more  than  sorry  to  hear  it.  I  had  hoped  to  give  him 
my  own  version  of  the  breakdown,  and  my  own  explanation." 

"  They  tell  me  he  looked  devilish  cut  up.  Not  that  he  was 
ever  much  of  a  pleader  himself.  But,  Nixon,  you  know  he  had 
set  his  heart  upon  a  man  for  that  ward  of  his  who  could  plead 
her  mysterious  cause  through  all  the  courts  of  the  empire  if  it  were 
necessary.  Now  he,  knows  you  can't  do  it.  My  boy,  I  am  sorry 
I  can't  administer  the  comfort  to  you  which  you,  perhaps, 
deserve.  It's  a  crisis  for  you.  Everything  seems  down  on  you. 
The  very  stars  are  fighting  in  their  courses  against  you." 

*'  That'll  do,  Usher,  thanks.  I  can  bear  my  own  misfortunes 
without  either  your  sympathy  or  your  rhetoric.  But  I  am 
sorry  the  sheriff  happened  to  hear  and  see  what  a  miserable 
'  breakdown  it  was.    I  shall  call  on  him." 
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**  And  on  her  ?  *' 

"  Naturally,  I  shall  see  her,  when  I  go  to  Corstorphine.  Usher, 
you  have  stood  my  friend  once  and  again.  Give  me  your  hand 
that  you  will  stand  my  friend  in  my  absence,  that  when  I  am 
out  of  it  and  fighting  elsewhere,  you  will,  as  far  as  you  can,  help 
me  against  rivals  with  her." 

TJMier  smiled.  He  did  not  choose  to  hold  a  brief  for  the  friend 
he  knew  best  in  the  world,  when  it  meant  making  speeches  in 
his  praise  to  the  most  popular  girl  known  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Courts. 

"  I  suppose,  Nixon,  there  is  no  doubt  you  are  the  prime  favourite 
with  her;  that,  in  fact,  you  consider  yourself  engaged  to  her,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing." 

"  Yes,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,"  said  Nixon,  bitterly. 

"  Well,  you  certainly  are  *  down  on  your  luck,'  as  the  saying  of 
the  vulgar  is ;  for  if  her  marriage  depends  upon  the  old  sheriff, 
you  believe  me,  his  face  to-day  indicated  anything  but  consent." 

*'  She  won't  ask  him.  She  oughtn't  to  ask  on  such  a  subject — 
a  thing  that  may  affect  her  whole  life." 

*'  Undoubtedly  it  will ;  and,  Nixon,  how  much  did  you  say  you 
would  sell  your  golf-sticks  for  ?   I  don't  mind  offering  five  guineas 
for  the  set.     It  isn't  much,  but,  poor  Joe,  if  you  are  going  out  of 
it,  I  shall  like  to  have  a  swing  at  Musselburgh  with  your  clique*;, 
and  five  guineas  is  all  I  can  afford." 

"  Have  them  as  a  gift,"  said  Nixon  ;  "  I'U  make  ray  landlady 
send  them  round  to-night.  Hang  it,  there  are  plenty  of  things 
here  to  pay  out  all  the  creditors.  The  canoe,  I  daresay,  I  will  get 
£20  from  Tom  Mackenzie  for,  though  it  has  been  in  every  western 
inlet  and  up  every  eastern  river  in  old  Scotland." 

**  Poor  Joe  ! "  said  Usher,  looking  with  something  like  a  glance 
of  affection  at  him, ''  you  are  a  stormy  petrel,  at  home  on  the 
ocean,  in  your  element  rushing  .over  a  Scotch  rapid,  happy  when 
you  are  puffing  at  a  tough  mountain  precipice.  I  dont  know 
what  to  suggest  to  you.  In  love  with  the  sheriff's  ward — ward 
presumably  in  love  with  you — sheriff  not  so  sure  about  it  as  he 
ought  to  be — ^your  funds  run  out — snubbed  in  the  Outer  House 
— another  fellow  got  the  brief.  Toss  wig  in  the  air — ^future  as 
blank  as  John  Locke's  sheet  of  paper.  I  cannot  advise,  my  dear 
friend.     There  are  no  precedents  to  apply  to  your  case." 

"  I  will  go  up  to  the  Corstorphine  Hill  and  see  my  true  love," 
said  the  disrobed  giant. 

'*  Well,  if  you  are  consoled  in  that  quarter,  you  are  independent 
of  every  other  consolation,"  said  Usher. 

And  so  Nixon  went  out  to  Corstorphine  Hill  next  day,  on  the 
seaward  side  of  which  Sheriff  Durie's  house,  approached  by  an 
avenue,  and  surrounded  by  a  rookery,  looked  towards  the  distant 
Firth.  He  felt  unaccountably  like  a  tramp  as  he  passed  up  the 
avenue,  or  a  burglar  who  had  designs  upon  the  silver.     For  the 
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resolution  to  lay  aside  his  gown  and  wig,  and  to  front  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  with  his  right  arm  as  his  chief  weapon^  had 
opened  new  vistas  for  him.  What  to  do  with  that  right  arm  of 
his  ?  No  doubt  it  was  the  brawniest  and  strongest,  and  contained 
a  great  quantity  of  latent  force ;  and  if  going  about  with  it,  to 
knock  down  writers  to  the  signet,  could  have  solved  the  problem 
of  his  fortunes,  then  there  would  have  been  no  difficulty.  But 
that  was  a  closed  career ;  so  was  prize-fighting,  or  any  of  the  ele- 
mentary professions  dependent  upon  primitive  force  of  muscle. 
It  is  to  be  feared  that,  as  the  sheriff's  man  showed  him  into  the 
drawing-room,  he  did  not  look  so  reputable  as  he  had  hitherto 
done  when  he  visited  Durie  Den.  He  was  mighty  anisiious  to 
know  about  the  sheriff,  whether  he  was  at  home,  whether  he 
would  be  likely  to  be  back  soon,  and  whether  Miss  Dune  had 
accompanied  him  round  Corstorphine  on  horseback?  And 
being  told  that  the  sheriff  was  ricUng  alone,  he  almost  gasped 
with  satisfaction. 


Chapter  III. 

THE   sheriff's  WARD. 

Miss  Durie  came  in  presently,  and  shook  hands  with  him.  The 
sheriff's  ward  seemed  not  less  anxious  to  see  Nixon  without 
the  intervention  of  the  sheriff  than  he  was  himself.  She  was 
a  sUght,  rather  fragUe-looking  creature,  with  the  deceptive  air  of 
a  physical  weakness  which  she  did  not  feel,  and  had  never  felt. 
Not  that  she  affected  the  air  of  languor  or  fatigue  due  to  physical 
depression ;  rather  her  air  was  of  one  who,  being  fragile,  over- 
came it  by  force  of  will.  She  was  a  noticeable  girl,  for  the  poiae 
of  her  head  and  the  columnar  neck  which  carried  it.  Her  hair 
was  worn,  as  a  boy's  might  be,  in  brief  ripples  of  the  glossiest 
black ;  her  face  had  an  expression  of  mischievous  openness,  the 
eyes  containing,  in  their  pronounced  darkness,  the  possibilities  of 
strong  alternations  of  love  and  hate.  There  was  nothing  to  re- 
mark about  her  nose  beyond  the  fact  of  its  being  "  tip-tilted  " ; 
and  her  mouth  was  rather  wider  than  perfect  mouths  ought  to 
b3,  but  it  was  mobile,  and  capable  of  expressing,  with  great 
rapidity,  the  thoughts  and  feelings  which  agitated  her. 

"  Mina,"  said  Nixon,  finding  a  gentler  use  for  the  right  arm 
than  that  of  felling  writers  to  the  signet,  and  advancing  with  her 
towards  the  window,  "  it  will  have  to  be  postponed.  We  cannot 
marry  yet  awhile.  I  have  no  prospect  in  the  Parliament  House ; 
the  judge  has  extinguished  me.  I  can  never  hope  to  recover 
myself." 

Mina  had  heard  the  story  of  Joseph's  discomfiture,  and  had 
i^hed  more  tears  than  she  would  ever  be  likely  to  confess  to  as  the 
sheriff  went  over  the  scene.     He  had  made  it  very  ludicrous  as 
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lie  told  of  the  contemptuous  judge  and  the  indignant  solicitor, 
•and  Nixon  standing  with  his  jaws  unable  to  articulate  a  word, 
and  the  bystanders  laughing.  But  he  had  been  very  earnest  a 
little  later  on,  pointing  out  to  his  ward  that  such  a  man  as  Joseph, 
though  he  had  certain  attractions  about  him,  being  a  fine  oarsman, 
4m  accomplished  shot,  a  climber,  a  boxer  and  what  not,  was  devoid 
of  the  stuff  which  he  desired  to  see  a  lover  of  hers  to  possess. 
Mina  knew  that  the  sheriff  was  thinking  of  Usher,  who  had 
ridden  out  a  good  deal  to  Durie  Den  with  Nixon,  and  who,  quite 
without  Nixon's  knowing  it,  had  made  a  great  deal  of  love  to  her. 
For  Usher  was  the  sheriff's  ideal  of  a  young  man  destined  to 
succeed  at  the  bar,  and,  as  he  was  always  telling  her,  ''  Mina,  you 
will  greatly  want  an  advocate." 

"Joe,  dear,  I  have  heard  it  all  from  poor  papa;  he  was  much 
•cut  up  about  it.    He  heard  you,  you  know." 

''  I  wish  he  had.  The  trouble  of  it  is,  I  hadn't  a  word  to  say 
for  myself.  I  couldn't  open  my  mouth.  I  was  so  caught  at  the 
throat  by  the  sight  of  that  old  judge,  sardonically  drawing  his 
•nostrils  together,  or  preparing  to  rise  and  retire  on  the  first  provo- 
-cation,  that  I  had  the  sensation  of  choking.  He  might  have 
helped  a  fellow  through  with  his  first  brief  But  it's  all  over 
now,  dear ;  no  more  briefs  for  me.  My  reputation  is  gone  at  all 
4he  shops.  Not  a  writer  to  the  signet  would  entrust  me  even 
with  a  notice  of  motion  at  a  couple  of  guineas  down." 

Mina  liberated  herself  from  Nixon's  arm,  and  inclined  her  ear 
towards  the  lodge  at  the  end  of  the  avenue.  The  sheriff  was 
returning.  There  he  was,  shaking  his  whip  at  his  ward.  He 
did  not  see  Nixon.     He  would  be  with  them  in  a  few  minutes. 

"  But  Joe,  dear,"  said  the  girl,  "  is  that  failure  such  a  serious 
tiling  for  you  ?  Don't  you  know  all  the  saws  about  trying,  till, 
like  Brace's  spider,  you  put  yourself  into  your  native  spot  ?  " 

"  And  so  I  would  try  again,  and  again,  and  again,  and  again, 
if  I  didn't  feel  that,  somehow,  I  am  on  a  wrong  tack  at  the 
bar.    I  shall  never  bring  in  my  little  boat  there.    The  sheriff  1 " 

It  was  the  sheriff,  and  he  did  not  look  particularly  cordial,  as 
Nixon  approached  him  with  an  extended  arm.  He  looked 
anxiously  towards  his  ward,  and  from  her  to  the  lover,  whom  he 
was  obliged  to  tolerate,  because  Mina  liked  him. 

*'I  congratulate  you,  I'm  sure,  Nixon,"  he  said,  "  on  your  first 
brief.  Highly  satisfactory — very.  I  suppose  the  writers  to  the 
^gnet  are  mobbing  you,  and  burying  you  under  deeds." 

"You  are  a  little  severe,  sheriff,"  said  Nixon,  who,  being eman- 
^pated  jfrom  law,  felt  the  glory  of  his  independence,  and  was  not 
indined  to  be  chaffed.  Then  a  silence  fell  upon  the  room,  Mina 
stooping  to  turn  over  a  footstool,  the  sheriff  pulling  his  beard, 
Nixon  feeling  that  he  was  one  too  many. 

The  silence,  after  a  little,  became  so  painful  to  the  girl  that  she 
wseand  quietly  closed  the  door  behind  her,  leaving  the  men  alone. 
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Sherifif  Durie  was  a  small,  neat  man,  with  a  silky  beard  and  two 
penetrating  eyes.  As  he  passed  his  hands  through  the  hair  of  hi^ 
chin,  he  looked  shrewdly  at  Nixon,  and  waited  for  a  remark. 
None  came,  however,  so  he  opened  the  conversation  himself. 

"  Nixon,"  he  said,  "I'm  sorry  for  your  little  misfortune.  It  will 
take  you  some  time  to  repair  it,  and  you  are  poor.  Do  you  still 
propose  to  hold  Mina  to  her  word  ? " 

"  If  the  girl  loves  me  as  I  love  her,  she  will  not  want  compul- 
sion.    She  will  wait  for  me." 

"  She  will  wait.  Ah,  you  young  fellows  !  You  talk  of  marry- 
ing the  girl  out  of  my  house  as  if  there  were  nothing  in  it  bat 
a  question  of  personal  convenience  to  yourself.  Don't  you  know 
that  I  have  made  her  my  daughter ;  that  I  have  watched  over 
her  these  sixteen  years  with  an  affection  which  has  gone  on 
growing,  and  that  I  grudge  her — ay,  every  look  of  her — ^to 
anybody  else  ? " 

Ni3;on  knew  the  fatherly  esteem  in  which  the  sheriff  held  the 
girl,  but  there  was  something  in  the  tone  of  his  complaint  which 
seemed  to  suggest  that  he  grudged  her  to  another,  because  the 
paternal  esteem  had  passed  into  a  different  order  of  feeling.  He 
might  have  been  a  rival,  so  fiery  was  his  protest ;  and  lookmg  at 
him,  Nixon  for  the  first  time  saw  that  if  he  chose  to  be  a  rivsl  he 
would  not  be  contemptible  on  the  score  of  looks. 

The  sheriff  read  what  was  passing  in  the  young  man's  mind, 
and  with  a  softer  intonation  than  he  had  used,  he  went  on — 

"  She  is  the  only  daughter,  Nixon,  which  Heaven  has  beea 
good  enough  to  send  me,  and  she  has  done  so  much  to  make  life 
tolerable  for  me,  that  I  feel  myself  bound  to  guard  her  with  the 
utmost  jealousy.  I  must,  indeed,  before  I  allow  her  to  pass  from 
the  protection  of  my  roof,  be  assured  that  she  is  not  going  to 
share  hardship  and  penury.  You  understand  me,  therefore,  when 
I  put  to  you  the  plain  question.  Do  you  still  propose  to  keep  her 
to  her  word  ? " 

"  I  should  like  to  keep  her  to  nothing  that  would  lessen  her 
happiness,  sheriff." 

"  That's  well  said,  Nixon,  and  I'm  inclined  to  think  that  yon 
feel  as  you  speak.  Now,  Mina  is  a  girl  who  has  not  been  sent 
into  the  wor^d  to  rough  it.  She  will  at  all  times  require  at  least 
such  surroundings — poor  though  they  are — as  I  have  given  her 
here." 

Nixon  looked  hopelessly  out  upon  the  lawn  at  the  blackbirds 
carrying  bits  of  hay  for  their  nests  among  the  hollies,  and 
wondered  when  he  would  be  able  to  offer  her  "  such  surround- 
ings. 

"  Besides,"  pursued  the  sheriff,  "  before  Mina  marries,  I  should 
like  to  find  out  what  her  name  is.  Durie  will  do  in  the  mean- 
time. It  is  the  name  I  have  been  pleased  she  should  take,  in 
lieu,  perhaps,  of  a  better.     Of  course,  Mina  has  told  you  her  story. 
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You  know  how  she  came  to  be  ward  of  mine ;  how,  during  one 
of  my  sittings  in  the  North,  she  was  rescued  among  the  cruel 
Northern  breakers^  and  how,  being  brought  ashore,  I  took  charge 
of  her  and  all  her  worldly  possessions,  as  they  survived,  and  were 
handed  over  to  me.    These  consisted  of  three  fragments  of  a  deed, 
amounting  to  a  sum  total  of  one  sentence,  out  of  which  the  most 
skilful  heads  of  the  law  in  this  metropolis  have  been  unable  to 
make  a  possibility  of  meaning.     By  long  study,  however,  by  judi- 
cious conjecture,  by  questioning  of  the  people  who  brought  me  Mina 
sixteen  years  ago,  I  have  constructed  a  theory.     Wait  a  minute; 
I  will  fetch  you  these  fragments  of  a  deed,  and  you  can  look  at 
them  for  yourself.     Here  they  are,  three  sibyl-leayes,  and  nobody 
to  interpret  them.     Why  they  should  be  torn  ribbons  of  parch- 
ment like  that,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know.     Obviously,  as  even  you> 
a  single-brief  man,  may  see,  the  ribbons  belong  to  an  entire  deed. 
If  that  deed  were  discovered,  I  make  no  doubt  that  Mina  Durie 
would  turn  out  to  be  a*  woman  ot  fortune,  daughter  to  somebody 
of  very  great  consequence  in  some  part  of  the  world,  but  what 
part  even  I  cannot  tell.     I  was  inclined,  at  one  time,  to  attribute 
her  to  this  nation,  and  again  to  that,  and  a  third  time  to  a  third ; 
I  have  had  skilled  ethnologists  of  the  Royal  Society  here,  who, 
without  Mina  knowing  it,  have  studied  every  feature  of  her  face^ 
every  conformation  of  her  head,  and  who  have  given  it  up  in 
despair.     To-day  I  am  no  nearer  the  goal  than  I  was  sixteen 
years  ago.     Perhaps  I  am  not  so  anxious  as  I  once  was  to  solve 
the  my.stery,  for  I  dread,  as  you   know,  another  claimant.     If, 
however,  Mina  is  to  be  married,  I  shall  care  for  her  destined 
husband  interesting  himself  in  her  origin.      Indeed,  I  will  ga 
further,  and  say  to  you,  Nixon,  that  I  shall  expect  any  young  man 
who  seriously  asks  her  hand  to  devote  some  years  of  his  life  to- 
looking  for  the  remainder  of  this  deed.     Go  out  into  the  world,. 
Nixon,  solve  that  problem,  and  you  shall  be  the  most  welcome 
guest  which  Durie  Den  ever  entertained,  when  you   come  back 
successful.    There  will  then  be  no  need  to  regret  the  collapse  oi 
the  firet  brief." 

Nixon  leant  over  to  the  sheriff  and  took  the  three  strips  of  the 
deed.  There  was  nothing  characteristic  about  the  stuff  the 
writing  appeared  upon;  there  was  no  clue  to  anything  in  the  few 
English  words  which  seemed  to  be  devising  property  to  some- 
body. The  advocate  handed  them  back  with  a  gesture  of 
despair. 

"I,  too,"  he  said,  "have  a  problem  to  solve.  As  yet  I  don't 
know  how  I  came  here.  The  mystery  of  my  own  origin  first 
drew  me  to  Mina,  and  it  was  comparing  notes  about  the  strange- 
ness of  the  circumstance  which  made  us  feel  that,  in  some  other 
sphere,  we  must  have  been  destined  for  each  other." 

**Mr.  Nixon,  that's  the  sort  of  rubbish  which  we  may  expect  to 
hear  in  a  romance.   Man  to  man,  however,  it  is  little  use  indulging 
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in  aJlusions  to  the  spheres.  Marriages  are  made  on  earth  and  not 
in  heaven,  and  judging  from  the  average  matrimonial  felicities  it 
would  be  a  poor  compliment  to  any  heavenly  committee  to  suppose 
that  it  occupied  itself  with  pairing  off  men  and  women  in  these 
regions.  Besides,  my  dear  sir,"  said  the  sheriff,  in  a  brusque, 
irritated  tone,  "  there  was,  I  believe,  some  investigation  on  the 
part  of  Joseph  Nixon  into  Joseph  Nixon*s  origin,  which,  if  I 
am  not  mistaken,  ended  in  a — ahem — ^something  about  a  bar- 
sinister." 

Nixon  rose  in  anger,  and  a  warm  crimson  overspread  his  face. 

"I  was  advised  to  drop  inquiring,"  he  said.  "Nor  did  it 
signify  much  to  anybody  who  Joseph  Nixon  was,  or  where  he 
came  from,  or  whether  he  ever  had  any  parents." 

The  sheriff  was  sorry  he  had  wounded  the  young  man. 

"  Nixon,"  he  said,  "  I  believe  Mina  has  a  little  partiality  for 
you.  Now  the  best  thing  you  can  do  to  heighten  that  partiality 
into  love  is  to  devote  yourself  to  her  service.  What  better 
pursuit  can  a  young  fellow,  with  your  legal  training  and  your 
fighting  muscles,  have  than  to  win  your  sweetheart  after  the 
high-hearted  old  fashion  of  better  days  than  ours  ?  Tell  me,  are 
you  willing  to  go  through  fire  and  water  for  her  ?  Then  take 
a  strip  of  that  deed  and  search  for  the  remainder.  You  have  the 
wide  world  to  find  it  in,  no  doubt ;  but  what  is  that  to  a  man  of 
your  years  ?  And  chance  may  help  you  in  your  quest,  for  chance 
is  kind  to  the  venturesome,  and  tosses  them  advantages  when 
they  are  least  expecting  them.  Go,  man,  and  tell  me  who  my 
ward  is." 

At  that  moment  Mina  entered  the  room  again.  She  had  thrust 
a  little  bouquet  of  primroses  into  her  breast;  and  the  sheriff 
looking  at  her  affectionately,  said,  "  You  are  just  in  time,  Mina. 
Nixon  was  rising  to  go.  You  won't  be  likely  to  see  him  for — 
well,  I  wouldn't  like  to  put  a  date  upon  it,  Nixon,  for  it  is  a 
longish  job.  Good-bye,  Nixon,  go  with  a  stout  heart  and  a  stead- 
fast purpose,  and  the  first  news  of  success  you  have,  write  me. 
My  address  will  be  Durie  Den,  always  Durie  Den." 

Joseph  rose,  feeling  that  he  was  being  turned  out  of  the  house 
summarily. 

Mina  looked  unhappily  at  him,  and  her  eyes  glistened. 

'^  You  go — where  ? " 

"Ah,  it's  a  secret,  Mina,  between  Joseph  and  myself  You 
must  make  no  inquiries.  All  you  have  got  to  do  is  to  shake 
hands,  and  say,  *  Luck  be  with  you,  Joseph,'  as  indeed  I  wish  him 
a  most  fortunate  discovery." 

"  But "  said  Joseph,  looking  at  Mina,  as  if  a  great  gulf  had 

yawned  between  them. 

She  glanced  from  the  sheriff's  face  to  the  advocate's  with 
a  mute  look  of  inquiry.     There  was  no  explanation. 

The  sheriff  had  touched  the  right  chord  in  her  lover.    He  had 
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given  him  a  missioD^  and,  as  it  were,  put  him  upon  his  honour  to 
satis&ctorily  accomplish  it. 

"  I  will  come  to  the  gate  with  you,  Nixon.  There  isn't  much 
daylight  remaining  to  take  you  back  to  Edinburgh,  but  you  will 
have  the  stars  above  your  head — excellent,  encouraging  company 
to  those  who  understand  their  celestial  winking." 

"  Grood-bye,  dear,"  said  Mina,  leaning  her  head  for  one  brief 
instant  on  her  lover's  breast,  while  the  sheriff  going  downstairs, 
called  back — 

"  I  will  go  with  you  as  fiu:  as  the  gate,  Nixon." 

^You  will  be  true  to  me,"  whispered  the  advocate,  looking 
down  into  the  sorrowful  eyes. 

*'  Yes,  dear/^  replied  the  girl,  releasing  him  to  join  the  shouting 
sheriff. 

Chapteb    IV. 

THE  WAIFS. 

The  sheriff  was  brave  and  cheerful  till  he  got  to  his  lodge  gate 
with  Joseph  Nixon.     He  shouted  down  the  road  to  him : 

"  Bemember,  Nixon,  with  that  strip  of  a  deed  of  conveyance 
you  may  do  anything.  Anything,"  he  added,  making  a  speaking- 
trumpet  of  his  fist,  and  raising  his  voice  till  it  echoed  over  the 
hiU-ride.  while  Joseph,  hearing  him  as  if  he  were  in  a  dream, 
neither  turned  nor  responded. 

When  the  sheriff  got  back,  however,  to  his  own  door  he  had  a 
little  sinking  at  the  heart.  He  did  not  feel  sure  that  Mina  would 
consider  his  summary  disposal  of  her  lover  as  so  admirable  a 
thing.  Indeed,  he  began  to  have  a  foretaste  of  compromise  on 
the  subject,  even  before  he  joined  the  girl  in  the  dining-room. 
He  already  saw  the  impecunious  bar-faUure  restored  to  favour : 
for  he  felt  that  if  Mina  were  to  hold  out,  he  must  give  in ;  there 
'ma  just  the  chance  that  the  young  fellow  would  himself  keep 
<mt  of  sight  until  time,  with  its  healing  influence,  put  him  out  of 
mind.  At  dinner  Mina  was  not  visibly  affected.  Had  the  sheriff 
been  more  keen-sighted  he  would,  no  doubt,  have  noticed  a  little 
nn^  of  darkness  under  her  eyes,  which  might  have  indicated  a 
Kttle  crying  and  a  little  drying.  He  was  in  no  mood,  however, 
to  detect  or  observe  what  was  not  thrust  upon  his  notice,  so 
he  contented  himself  with  talking  lightly  of  everything  which 
seemed  most  remote,  by  association  or  suggestion  from  Joseph 
Nixon.  Warmed  by  his  wine,  and  replenished  by  his  good  three 
courses,  he  ventured  by-and-by  to  say  : 

"  Mina,  I  think  of  going  up  to  my  county  this  year.  You  must 
come  with  me.  The  change  wiU  do  you  good.  There's  no 
particular  reason,  on  the  score  of  work,  why  I  should  go.  That 
sheriff-substitute  is  a  terrible  fellow  for  judgments.  He  never 
leaves  me  an  opportunity  to  justify  my  existence  by  recalling  a 
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single  interlocutor.  I  did  it' once  to  keep  my  hand  in,  and  the 
Lords  affirmed  his  judgment  and  overruled  mine.  A  burnt  child, 
Mina,  dreads  the  fire.  All  the  same,  I  should  like  to  shoulder  a 
fishing-rod  in  the  field  of  my  jurisdiction ;  it  would  put  some 
colour  in  your  cheeks.  Besides,  you  are  growing  curious  to  see 
that  bit  of  coast  where  they  brought  you  ashore.  You  and  I 
shall  go  and  look  at  it,  and  see  if  we  can  bring  ourselves  any  nearer 
the  mystery.  Who  knows,  Mina,  that  the  secret  may  not  be 
hidden  within  some  of  those  ravines  ? " 

"  Poor  fellow  ! "  was  all  the  response  the  girl  could  make ;  "  oh, 
poor  fellow !  And  we  had  so  often  wondered  together  where  he 
came  from  and  where  I  came  from ;  and — oh,  papa !  it  is  no  use 
trying  to  look  indifferent,  I  shall  miss  poor  Joe  most  dreadfully." 

'*  You  are  not  very  flattering  to  me,  Mina,"  said  the  sheriff, 
paternally  pulling  at  his  silky  beard,  and  standing  up  at  the  fire- 
place. "  !No  doubt  I'm  an  old,  useless  fellow,  but  upon  my  word, 
it  does  seem  hard  that  the  first  hulking  rascal  who  comes  about 
the  house  should  seem  so  monstrous  superior." 

"But  you  know,  papa,"  said  Mina,  regretting  her  outburst, 
"  that  you  encouraged  him  at  first,  and  brought  him  here,  and 
praised  him,  and  gave  me  the  idea  that  in  admiring  him  I  was 
doing  what  would  please  you." 

"  How  was  I  to  know,  Mina,  that  the  fellow  was  to  turn  out 
such  a  dead  failure  ?  Besides,  when  I  brought  him  here,  along 
with  other  men,  I  freely  confess  it,  I  thought  he  had  an  income, 
and  I  had  heard  something  of  substantial  expectations,  which  all 
turn  out  to  be  humbug  of  the  first  water.  He  has  no  expecta^ 
tions,  he  has  no  income.  He  is  only  plain  Joseph  Nixon,  of 
more  than  doubtful  parentage.  You  know  the  fair  terms,  how- 
ever :  he  will  come  back  to  us  when  he  has  found  the  rest  of  the 
deed." 

"  And  he  has  all  the  world  to  find  it  in,"  sighed  the  gii'l,  as  the 
sheriff's  man  came  in  to  clear  the  table. 

"  All  the  world,"  said  the  sheriff',  a  little  sardonically,  going  out 
to  his  study  to  doze  after  his  cigar  was  finished,  and  to  waken  up 
to  think  it  time  to  doze  again. 

But  it  was  not  in  Mina's  power  to  take  the  same  easy  view  of 
matters.  She  could  not  see  her  lover  politely  but  firmly  led  to 
the  lodge-gate  and  have  the  assurance  made  to  her  that  he  was 
going  out  into  the  world  to  devote  himself  to  the  solution  of  the 
enigma  of  her  own  birth,  without  feeling  a  gratitude  which  was 
much  allied  to  pain.  While  the  sheriff  was  dozing  in  his  study, 
Mina  tossed  a  cloak  across  her  shoulders  :  it  happened  to  be  one  of 
white  silk  which  she  had  worn  at  a  recent  opera  in  the  Edinburgh 
Theatre  Boyal ;  and,  thus  clad,  she  went  up  into  the  wooded  slope 
of  Corstorphine  at  the  side  of  the  house.  The  choice  of  such  a 
place  at  an  hour  in  the  evening  when  the  moon  was  hi^h  in  the 
heavens,  was  a  fair  index  of  the  state  of  her  mind.     As  she  wound 
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oat  and  in  among  the  trees,  the  rapidity  of  her  movements  showed 
that  every  nerve  was  strung  to  its  utmost  tensity.  Presently  she 
got  out  into  an  open  space,  in  the  midst  of  which  there  was  but 
one  tree-stump.  It  had  often  served  her  for  a  resting-place  before. 
She  sat  down  upon  it  again,  and  drew  the  thin  mantle  round  her, 
as  she  felt  the  crisp  frostiness  of  the  air  catch  her  throat.  The 
hells  of  Edinburgh  were  pealing,  tolling,  jangling,  striking,  with 
every  variety  of  note  and  vibration  which,  softened  by  the 
distance,  rolled  over  the  hill  as  an  invisible  wave.  Mina  had 
often  listened  to  them  at  that  height ;  but  to-night  there  seemed 
an  undertone  of  defiant  clamour  about  the  pealing  which  re- 
sponded to  her  own  feelings.  She  looked  down  over  the  tree-tops 
to  the  road  where  Nixon  must  have  gone  back,  and  as  she  sat 
she  could  not  help  asking  herself,  "  Who  am  I  that  he  should 
cany  a  rag  of  parchment  with  him  to  the  world's  end  ?  How 
can  I  be  so  portentously  selfish  as  to  sit  down  and  think  of  any 
man  doing  so  much  for  me  ?  And,  poor  papa,  I  think  I  see 
through  him  a  little.  He  has  lost  faith  in  the  parchment.  And 
he  believes  in  me.  And  he  would  like  to  have  me  by  him  always. 
Oh,  how  wretched — ^wretched  and  weary — I  am ! " 

She  was  communing  with  herself  in  that  pessimistic  strain, 
when,  from  the  elms  at  the  further  portion  of  the  open  space,  the 
sound  of  footsteps  among  the  twigs  became  audible.  Was  it  the 
sheriff  who  had  followed  her  ?  For  the  first  time  she  became 
aware  of  the  bit  of  gossamer  in  which  she  was  clad,  knowing  how 
die  would  be  scolded  for  wandering  under  a  frosty  moonlight  with 
nothing  more  substantial  about  her.  Then  a  figure  appeared,  and, 
as  it  crossed  the  space,  she  saw  it  was  Nixon.  It  was  not  possible 
that  he  could  have  watched  her  coming  up  the  hill,  and  followed 
to  that  old  trysting-place.  He  had  bidden  her  farewell,  as  she 
believed,  for  a  very  long  time.  It  must  be  a  mere  coincidence, 
and  such  she  soon  saw  it  to  be  when  Nixon,  coming  within  the 
shadow  of  the  trunk  of  the  tree  where  she  sat,  threw  up  one  arm 
asif  in  self-defence,  and  retreated  a  couple  of  paces  outside  the 
shadow,  while  he  peered  into  the  apparition  sitting  motionless  by 
itseii. 

"Joe,  it's  m€,"  said  the  girl ;  "  I  didn't  think  of  your  coming 
hack.  I  fancied  there  was  to  be  no  more  of  you  for  a  very  long 
time  indeed.  And  I  was  so  vexed  with  myself  that  I  came  over 
to  our  old  seat  in  the  hollow  of  the  tree-trunk  to  think  I  was 
heside  you." 

Nixon  sat  down  beside  her,  and  the  pair  looked  out  on  the 
large  world  of  white  light  revealed  to  them  by  the  shining  of  the 
moon. 

"I  couldn't  resist  the  impulse  to  return,"  he  said  ;  "but  I  had 
no  hope  of  seeing  you  again.  I  thought  I  should  like  to  sit 
down  once  more  here,  and  carry  away  the  last  impression  of  your 
surroundings." 
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**  Joe/'  replied  the  girl,  '*  I  have  been  thinking  that  I  should 
like  to  release  you  from — from — ^I  have  no  right,  dear,  to  allow 
you  to  accept  a  mission  like  that  imposed  upon  you  by  the 
sheriff.  He  is  pleased,  poor  papa,  to  do  anythii^  that  shall  keep 
you  at  a  distance.  Now,  1  don't  like  it ;  I  won't  have  it.  I 
shall  have  no  good  man  running  a  wild-goose  chase  for  me.  It  is 
all  a  mystery  about  me.  Let  it  remain  a  mystery.  And,  after 
all,  there  is  nothing  in  these  scraps  of  parchment  that  might  not 
refer  to  any  one  else.  Joe,  dear,  give  it  up ;  and  set  your  mind 
to  something  else.'' 

Nixon  had  not  given  serious  thought  to  the  impracticable 
nature  of  the  quest  since  he  bade  her  good-bye  earlier  in  the 
evening.  He  was  so  overwhelmed  by  the  sense  of  separation 
that  the  new  departure  had  not  begun  to  loom  before  him.  It 
did  so  now,  however,  and  with  all  the  impassioned  gallantry  of 
his  love  on  Mm,  he  replied, — 

"  But,  Mina,  there  must  be  some  solution  to  the  mystery.  You 
must  have  been  bom  somewhere.  Somebody  must  have  been 
your  &ther,  and  some  other  body  must  have  been  your  mother. 
And  your  mother  and  father  must  have  been  known  to  quite  a 
host  of  people.  To  tell  the  truth,  Mina,  I  rather  think  the  good 
sheriff  has  never  cared  to  make  his  inquiries  too  profound,  never 
caring  to  lose  you.  But  I  shall  be  very  thorough,  starting  as  I  do 
with  the  conviction  that  a  mother  you  must  have  had,  and  a 
father  you  must  have  had." 

"  Why,  Joe,  of  course ;  that  is  not  much  of  a  discovery ;  we 
knew  that  years  and  years  ago.  That  has  been  assumed  by  evety* 
body  who  has  looked  at  the  parchment." 

"  Yes,  no  doubt ;  but  what  has  it  led  to  ?  In  my  case  it  will 
lead  to  something  of  importance,  for  I  shall  find  a  chip  of  the 
ship  in  which  you  were  wrecked  when  the  sheriff  had  you  first 
put  into  his  arms ;  I  shall  find  an  expert  who  shall  tell  me  what 
the  wood  is,  and  in  what  part  of  the  world  they  build  with  it. 
I  shall  follow  up  that  clue  to  the  dockyard,  and  from  thence  I 
shall  branch  out  into  the  ship's  history — ^who  her  captains  were, 
if  I  have  found  her  name ;  or  it  may  be  that  half  a  dozen,  or  half 
a-score,  built  of  the  same  material,  launched  on  the  same  seas  and 
wrecked  about  the  same  time,  may  have  to  be  traced.  Well,  I 
will  trace  them  all,  arrive  at  their  passenger  lists,  and,  it  may  be, 
in  the  course  of  time,  get  a  hint  of  how  you  came  to  be  on  board." 

"  Oh,  you  silly  old  Joe,"  said  Mina,  leaning  her  head  upon  his 
shoulder,  and  accepting  the  pressure  of  her  hands  within  his  own. 
"By  that  time  you  will  have  met  twenty  girls  prettier — am  I 
pretty,  Joe  ? — and  better  than  I  am,  and  there  will  be  grey  hairs 
in  your  head,  and  I  shall  be  a  melancholy  old  spinster.  Find 
some  other  way." 

They  sat  looking  out  upon  the  descending  glades  until  a  wreath 
of  mist  began  to  crawl  among  the  lower  trees,  when  Mina,  with 
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a  little  shiver^  roee  and  said  she  bad  been  too  long  away ;  she 
would  be  missed,  and  the  sheriff  would  be  anxious.  Nixon  stood 
up  alsOy  but  before  they  parted  he  had  replied — 

**  Mina,  you  think  it  too  much  of  me  to  give  some  years  of  my 
Ufe  to  this  pursuit  I  do  not  think  it  too  much.  In  any  event 
I  have  to  leave  Edinburgh  to  find  a  livelihood.  The  search  for 
bread  can  go  hand  in  hand  with  this  search.  I  am  as  likely  to 
find  it  in  one  place  as  in  another.  Once  more — only  promise 
me,  Mina»  not  to  be  impatient" 

"Joseph,  I  will  wait/'  were  the  last  words  he  heard,  as  her 
%ure  disappeared  among  the  dark  trees. 


Chapter  V. 

AN  OLD  COACH  BOAD. 

Standing  amon^  the  statues  of  the  Parliament  House,  half  a 
dozen  of  the  briefless  ones  discussed  Nixon's  failure  and  dis* 
beartenment,  and  determined  to  give  him  a  little  supper.  It 
was  known  to  Nixon  that  when  he  said  anything  he  always 
meant  it,  and  having  declared  his  intention  of  no  more  putting 
lus  wig  to  his  head  or  his  gown  to  his  back,  the  feu^t  was  accepted 
asfiniu. 

"  What  will  Joseph  do  ? "  one  and  another  of  them  asked. 

"Put  on. a  red  coat  and  learn  the  goose  step,"  suggested  an 
admirer  of  his  muscle. 

"Go  abroad,"  said  another,  vaguely  thinking  of  the  vague 
region  to  which  so  many  of  the  baffled  turn.  But  none  of  the 
eoDJectures  were  satisfiEkctoiy ;  aU  they  knew  was  that  Joseph 
would  go  away,  and  that  b^ore  he  went  they  cared  to  wish  him 
God-speed.  While  they  talked  of  him.  Usher  went  sweeping 
past,  a  volume  of  precedents  in  his  hand,  canying  his  head  very 
nigh  in  the  air.    "  M'lud/'  cried  a  briefless  one,  "  we're  going  to 

g've  Nixon  a  supper  at  the  Bainbow.     Will  your  ludship  so 
r  condescend  as  to  take  the  chair  ? " 

Usher  stopped,  en  route  for  the  great  library  of  the  advocates, 
tamed  in  among  the  unemployed,  and,  with  an  air  of  instructed 
a&bility,  declared  that  nothing  in  the  world  would  give  him 
more  pleasure.  At  what  hour  did  they  propose  to  sup  ?  And 
what  lengths  did  they  intend  to  go  in  the  matter  of  viands? 
Yes,  let  him  alone  just  now,  and  he  would  join  them  in  the 
evening.  In  the  evening,  therefore,  Joseph  went  up  from  his 
lod^ngs  to  the  North  Bridge,  and  found  a  dozen  of  his  male 
friends  waiting  him  in  a  private  room^  which  presently  warmed 
up  with  the  mists  of  a  mighty  hag^gis,  above  which  Usher,  with 
reverent  eyes,  stretched  his  hand,  mumbling,  "Weel,  are  ye 
worthy  o'  a  grace,  and  lang's  my  airm,  amen  ?  "     The  guest  of 
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the  evening  did  not  look  so  cheery  as  the  chairman.  He  "viras 
visibly  trying  to  pluck  up  his  spirits  and  to  put  a  hopeful  face  upon 
his  difficulties  ;  but  a  man  may  not  lose  his  profession  and  suffer 
impending  banishment  from  his  sweetheart  without  a  little 
uneasiness.  Still,  to  a  northern  constitution,  there  is  something 
irresistible  about  the  ancient  haggis.  And,  on  this  occasion. 
Usher  accompanied  his  distribution  of  the  plates  with  so  much 
apt  rhetoric  and  quotation  that  even  Joseph's  long-drawn  coun- 
tenance relaxed  as  he  was  invited  to  witness  ''  the  dews  distil 
like  amber  bead."  In  a  short  time  he  was  adding  his  laugh  to 
the  shouts  of  laughter  when  Usher  went  over  his  thirteen 
imitations  of  the  thirteen  judges  of  the  Inner  and  Outer  Houses. 
Nor  did  the  hilarity  raised  by  that  rapid  presentation  of  the 
senators  the  least  interfere  with  the  quality  of  Usher's  pathos 
when  he  came  to  the  speech  in  which  he  characterized  Nixon 
as  a  companion,  a  friend,  and  a  man. 

"  I  did  not  know  Joseph  in  his  cradle,"  he  said,  remembering 
full  well  that  who  rocked  that  cradle  was  as  little  known  to 
Joseph  as  to  himself,  "  but  I  knew  him  when  he  was  a  *  gyte '  in 
the  High  School  and  when  he  was  beginning  to  exercise  a  potent 
toe  upon  the  football  of  the  yard.  He  will  not  misunderstand 
me  when  I  add  that  the  promise  he  gave  in  his  kicking  boyhood 
has  hardly  been  fulfilled.  In  his  manhood  lie  declines  to  kick 
Bather  than  kick,  he  prefers  to  withdraw  from  the  glorious 
combatancy  of  the  bar,  in  order  that  he  may  lead  his  own  life, 
I  think  he  is  wrong.  I  consider  him  to  be  impatient.  I  think 
if  he  would  wait,  he  might  still  match  his  voice  with  those 
thirteen  voices  I  have  humbly  attempted  to  illustrate,  with  their 
peculiarities  of  accent  and  intonation.  But  since  he  will  not 
renew  and  prolong  his  patience,  we  must  offer  him,  one  and  all, 
the  tribute  of  our  affectionate  admiration.  We  know  why  he 
will  not  stay.  His  heart  is  too  large.  If  I  said  it  beat  like 
a  sledge-hammer  I  should  be  within  the  mark.  Joseph  Nixon 
has  the  giant's  strength,  as  we  who  have  seen  him  run,  swim,  and 
wrestle,  know  full  well,  but  he  declines  to  use  it  as  a  giant.  He 
goes,  however,  to  a  combat  where  that  strength  will  serve  him 
well.  No  more  than  you  do  I  know  where  he  is  to  establish 
himself  for  the  fight.  We  will  not  push  our  inquiries  to  the 
verge  of  impertinence  and  ask  him,  since  he  wishes  to  keep  it  a 
secret.  What  we  know,  however,  is  that  whether  he  be  on  the 
prairies  of  America,  the  steppes  of  Bussia,  the  bush  of  Australia, 
or  the  plantations  of  India,  he  will  carry  with  him  the  good- will, 
the  affection,  and  the  regret  of  his  friends  of  Parliament  House. 
Charge  your  glasses,  and  drink  deep." 

So  spoke  Usher,  and  Nixon  standing  up  to  respond,  as  he 
looked  through  the  steam  of  toddy  and  the  reek  of  the  pipes, 
and  saw  a  dozen  sorrowful,  hard,  friendly  faces  looking  at  him, 
was  as  unable  to  find  an  expression  for  his  feelings  as  he  was  the 
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other  day  in  the  Outer  House  to  argue  a  little  brief.  All  he 
could  get  out  was,  "  I  thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart," 
after  which  he  sat  down,  and  made  himself  as  noisy  in  conversa- 
tion as  he  could,  to  compensate  for  the  lack  of  consecutive  speech 
when  he  was  on  his  legs.  The  evening  passed  rapidly  away,  and 
when  Usher,  putting  his  arm  inside  Nixon's,  pulled  him  from  the 
efiuaive  hand-shaking  of  the  mellow  dozen,  and  strolled  with 
him  round  the  Castle  from  the  top  of  the  High  Street,  it  was 
long  past  midnight.  In  that  last  half  hour,  however,  the  cool- 
headed  chairman  got  everything  out  of  his  friend  that  he 
wanted. 

"Your  first  plan  is,  my  boy?"  asked  Usher,  as  beneath  the 
shadow  of  the  overhanging  rock,  they  saw  the  moonlight  dis- 
covering every  cranny  of  the  Grass  Market.    *'  Your  first  plan 
is?" 
"To  try  for  gold." 

"Very  good,  and  are  you  going  straight  out  to  Australia,  or 
are  you  to  try  our  own  new  field  first  ? " 

"To-morrow  I  set  out  for  Cnoc  Dhu.     I  see  nuggets  have  been 
found  half  an  ounce  in  weight,  in  the  valley  of  the  Rudder." 
"  Doesn't  it  seem  a  waste  of  time  ? " 

"In  any  case,  I  would  go  there  first.  I  have  to  find  out  what^ 
I  can  about  Mina.  Gold  or  no,  the  beginning  of  my  search  must 
date  from  that  district." 

The  pair  emerged  from  the  shadow  of  the  Castle,  Usher  silent 
for  a  time,  still  having  his  arm  linked  to  Nixon's. 

"  What,"  he  asked  abruptly,  **  does  Miss  Durie  want  with  a  new 
parentage  ?     Hasn't  the  Sheriff  taken  her  up  ?    And  isn't  it 
a  well-known  fact — I  know  the  man  who  drew  his  will — that 
she  is  his  heir  to  the  utmost  farthing  he  possesses,  and  the  Sheriff 
bas  a  pretty  competence  to  leave  behind  him.    He  doesn't  often 
mention  it ;  but  it's  the  fact  that  he  had  an  old  uncle  in  the  oil 
trade  who  passed  over  two-thirds  of  his  earnings  to  him,  and 
that  greasy  industry  is,  I  may  say,  a  very  lucrative  one  indeed." 
**  Mina  wants  to  know  who  her  father  and  mother  were." 
"  And  you  will  allow  that  bit  of  curiosity  to  come  between 
you  and  your  fortune,  my  poor  Quixote — here  we  are  at  your 
own  door.     I  will  be  at  the  Aberdeen  train  to-morrow  morning." 
True   to  his  word.  Usher  went  to  the  railway  station  and 
^hook  hands,  at  a  third-class  carriage,  with  his  friend. 

"You  certainly  couldn't  be  pronounced  a  member  of  our 
S^ty,  Joe,"  said  he,  peering  in  at  Nixon,  who,  clad  in  a  coarse 
8^  jacket  and  common  striped  trousers,  looked  like  the  mate 
of  a  timber  ship  going  off  to  join  her  at  some  northern  port, 
^hat  luggage  have  you  ? " 
**  A  patent  india-rubber  canoe  in  the  guard's  van." 
''You  are  an  impracticable  rascal.  You  can't  dig  with  a 
<^iuioe.    I  should  have  thought  a  selection  of  shovels  would  have 
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suited  you  better.  Here's  one  of  the  Sappers  and  Miners  in  foil 
uniform.  Put  out  your  head  and  look  at  him.  Now,  if  you 
could  get  him  to  effect  an  exchange  with  you,  that's  the  sort  of 
thing  that  would  help  you  to  ml  your  pockets  with  nuggets. 
But,  by  the  way,  have  you  seen  the  papers  this  morning  ?  No  ? 
I  must  get  you  one." 

He  went  to  a  bookstall  and  bought  a  paper,  unfolded  it,  and 
pointed  to  a  paragraph  about  the  diggings  at  Cnoe  Dhu. 

'' I  was  going  to  say  you  are  not  such  a  fool  as  you  look,  Joe; 
for  there  is  an  account  of  an  urchin,  with  a  tin  pannikin,  washing 
five  pounds  worth  of  gold  out  of  the  shingle  at  the  foot  of  his 
&ther's  garden.  Some  of  the  '51  miners  have  already  arrived  at 
Ruddersdale,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  are  wild  with 
emotion.  Whew  I  the  train's  off.  Good-bye,  old  fellow ;  good- 
bya  Luck  be  with  you,  and  when  you  come  into  your  kingdom 
remember  me  with  briefs." 

The  train  snorted  out  of  the  station,  and  the  friends  parted, 
Nixon's  eyes  dim  with  emotion  as  he  thrust  himself  in  a  comer 
of  his  carriage  and  looked  ruefully  at  his  portmanteau.  Travel, 
however^  even  the  mild  variety  of  it  which  consists  of  getting 
into  a  carriage  at  one  station  and  getting  out  at  another  more  or 
less  remote,  has  a  healthful  and  awakening  effect.  He  was  not 
twenty  miles  on  his  road  north  before  he  was  diplomatizing  with 
a  Presbyterian  clergyman  who  had  joined  him  as  to  whether  he 
might  not  smoke  with  his  head  out  of  the  window.  Then  the 
minister  went  out  and  two  sailors  came  in,  and  he  found  himself 
taken  for  one  of  their  profession,  and  was  obliged  to  trot  out  all 
the  knowledge  of  ships  he  possessed  to  keep  himself  in  counte- 
nance with  his  company.  By-and-by  they  got  out,  and  a  couple  of 
fiBumers  and  a  draper  came  in,  and  he  was  t&en  for  a  "  commercial 
gentleman"  in  a  small  way,  and  talked  to  accordingly — each 
incident,  very  little  stirring  in  itself,  but  sufficiently  so  to  keep 
him  in  conversational  relations  with  his  neighbours.  At  Aber- 
deen he  stayed  an  evening  at  a  small  coffee-house  near  the  quay, 
and  next  day  went  round  by  sea  to  the  outermost  edge  of  the 
Mamock  Firth.  From  thence,  having  reached  the  limits  of  the 
railway  system,  he  took  a  place  on  a  stage  coach  which  passed 
Buddersdale  on  its  way  to  the  extremity  of  the  island.  Everv 
ten  miles  the  coadi  stopped  at  a  village  or  hamlet,  and  had  firesh 
horses  put  in.  Nixon  found  this  kind  of  locomotion  very  agree- 
able. He  sat  on  the  top,  with  his  canoe  at  his  feet  and  his 
portmanteau  strapped  in  position  in  front  of  him.  The  driver 
was  rather  a  taciturn,  self-contained  man,  not  inclined  to  speak 
much,  perhaj  s  because  the  north  wind  rushed  down  his  throat 
and  deprived  him  of  the  advantages  of  his  last  ^lass  of  grog 
when  he  did  speak,  or  perhaps  because  of  his  high  sense  of 
responsibility  at  the  reins.  The  guard,  however,  who  sat  perched 
upon  a  little  chair  of  iron  above  and  behind  the  coach,  spoke 
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freely  when  he  was  not  awakening  the  echoes  of  a  village  with 

his  horn.     Nixon's  spirits  rose  at  the  sight  of  the  mountains 

which  be^m  to  loom  into  view  in  the  horizon.    There  was  Cnoc 

This  and  Ben  That  clustered  together,  and  the  guard  named  them 

aQ  and  told  their  heig^hts  as  if  they  were  members  of  his  own 

fiunily  who  had  visibty  grown  under  maternal  feeding.    Then, 

qaite  suddenly,  the  road  was  overhung  with  forest,  and  they  saw 

tiiem  no  more,  though  the  Firth  spread  to  the  right  of  them, 

sending  its  white  waves  among  the  boulders  below.    Every  turn 

in  the  road  now  opened  up  a  new  scene  of  beauty,  either  a  bridge 

over  a  stream,  with  boats  lying  at  anchor,  or  a  stretch  of  golden 

sand,  with  the  red-legs  wading  at  the  verge  of  the  sea,  or  a ''  shaw  '* 

of  shelt^^  ash,  smelling  of  spring,  and  resoundix^  with  the 

shrill  screech  of  the  wren  and  the  clmffincL    A  stage  before  they 

came  to  Kuddersdale,  at  a  little  straw-thatched  clachan,  they 

were  joined  by  a  small  grey-haired  man,  firmly  knit,  with  a 

serious  red  &ce,  in  which  a  pair  of  small  eyes  looked  piercingly 

above  a  massive  Roman  nose.    His  greyness  was  not  that  of  old 

age,  but  rather  the  hue  of  a  man  who  had  roughed  it  in  different 

climates  since  his  youth.    He  passed  up  to  the  top  of  the  coach 

jost  such  a  collection  of  objects  as  Usher  had  pointed  out  in  the 

hands  of  the  sapper.     *'  Mind  my  cradle  now ;  do,"  he  shouted,  as 

the  coachman  took  a  box  out  of  his  hands.    ''  It  has  got  to  dandle 

tkeUttle  darlings  over  there,"  pointing  towards  the  "airt"  in 

which  Cnoc  Dhu  lay. 

**  You're  going  to  dig,  are  you  ?  "  asked  Nixon,  making  room  for 
him  on  his  seat. 

**  Well,  Fm  thinking  about  it,"  said  the  stranger,  "  IVe  been 
wakened  up  from  five  years'  sleep  in  my  little  cottage  at  the  other 
side  of  the  Firth,  by  all  these  reports.  My  wife,  she  says  III 
catch  my  death  of  rheumatism,  but  I  say  better  die  of  rheumatism 
than  die  of  the  unsatisfied  gold  fever.  Is  there  anything  new, 
Mr.  Uggan,  from  the  field  ? " 

''For  the  diggings,  gentlemen?"  asked  the  guard  cheerily, 
blowing  into  his  tin  trumpet  and  dropping  a  bag  into  the  arms  of 
a  man  who  came  out  from  a  roadside  house.  '*  News !  you  will 
find  when  you  get  as  for  as  Buddersdale  that  they  can  talk 
nothing  but  gold,  and  that's  news  enough.  I  haven't  seen  the 
colour  of  much  of  ^it  myself,  but  they  Mieve  in  it.  Why,  the 
Bchoohnaster  hasn't  had  a  boy  in  his  school  since  the  rumour  first 
^t  out.  They  are  aU  turning  over  stones  from  morning  to 
night  on  the  beach — ^more  crabs  than  gold  there,"  and  the  guard 
iigftin  addressed  himself  to  his  horn.  '^  On  the  hill,  gentlemen, 
t^diind  Ruddersdale,  the  entire  clan  Mackay  may  be  seen  any  day, 
powering  at  the  entire  clan  Gun,  on  the  other  hill  beyond  the 
Bndder,  and  there  they  are  pickaxing,  delving,  draining.  They've 
i^^daimed  a  moor  already,  though.  It's  what  they  wouldn't  do 
^er  any  other  provocation." 
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"  But,  surely,"  said  the  stranger,  "  there's  some  better  work 
than  that  going  on,  I  Ve  been  in  five-and-twenty  Victoria  creeks 
in  my  time,  and  crushed  as  much  quartz  as  any  digger  of  them 
all  on  the  other  side  of  the  line,  but  I  never  heard  of  a  couple  of 
clans  being  allowed  to  go  bald-headed  to  their  work  like  that 
Surely,  you  have  a  proprietor  and  a  permit-office,  and  some  way 
of  getting  along." 

"  There's  LesUe,  the  banker,"  said  the  guard.  "  If  they  do  get 
any  gold,  it  goes  into  his  office." 

"Who  owns  the  Rudder  ? "  asked  Nixon. 

"Ah,  that's  the  question,"  said  the  guard.  "Who,  indeed!  I 
say  Leslie  owns  it  now.  At  any  rate,  he  might  as  well  own  it  as 
hold  it.  There's  a  pair  of  them  would  like  to  own  it — a  duke  oa 
this  side  of  the  water,  and  a  duke  on  the  other  side  of  the  water, 
who  would  give  any  money  for  it,  and  the  land  on  its  banks,  and 
Cnoc  Dhu,  and  the  mountains  at  the  source  of  it.  That  they 
would.  But  it's  on  the  way  to  the  Crown,  they  say.  For  Sir 
Thomas  Dunbeath — he  was  a  peculiar,  half-cracked  gentleman^ 
who  wouldn't  stay  at  home  at  any  time — ^he's  disappeared  these, 
let  me  see,  these  fifteen,  sixteen,  aye,  these  eighteen  years,  and  be 
was  the  last  of  his  race.  Leslie,  he  administers  the  estate  for  the 
Courts  of  Session,  and  if  Sir  Thomas  don't  look  sharp  about  it, 
he'll  be  administering  it  for  the  Crown.  It's  a  fine  property  in 
its  way,  and  a  pity  that  the  fat  of  it  should  go  into  Leslie  s  hajids. 
'That's  what  I  say — a  man  with  no  more  conscience  than  a 
herring. 

"  Are  you  going  to  dig  ? "  asked  the  stranger,  abruptly,  turning 
to  Nixon. 

"lam," 

"  Have  you  ever  dug  before  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  All  right.     I  want  a  chum.     Will  we  try  our  luck  together  ? " 

**  I  don  t  mind  if  we  do,"  said  Nixon ;  and  the  coach  rolled  over 
the  bridge  and  into  Ruddersdale. 

(Jb  be  continued.^ 
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I. 

THE  SHADOW  PASSETH. 

Clouds  o'er  a  meadow. 
Wind  on  the  com : 

And  man  like  a  shadow 
Is  fitfully  bome. 

Waves  on  the  ocean. 

Flames  of  a  fire  ; 
Oh,  swift  is  emotion 

And  subtle  desire ! 

Death  like  a  gloaming 
Comes  over  the  west ; 

The  shadow  stops  roaming, 
The  wave  is  at  rest. 


II. 

AT   WAKING. 

Never  a  breeze 
Hath  stirred  the  trees 

This  long  October  day ; 
But  the  dripping  eaves 
Are  thick  with  leaves. 

That  silently  fall  away. 

All  night  there  went 
A  discontent 

Around  yon  lonely  fir ; 
But  when  the  day 
Broke  sad  and  grey, 

Quiet  came  over  her. 

My  heart  is  dead, 
The  unrest  fled 

That  rocked  me  through  the  night ; 
But  a  world's  weight  lies 
On  the  tired  eyes 

That  loathe  and  rebuke  the  light. 
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III. 

OH,   WHO  WILL  BRING  MT  LOVE  TO  MB  ? 

The  stately  ships  are  passiDg  free 
Where  scant  light  strikes  along  Hie  flood ; 
Qaunt  Winter  scowls  o'er  field  and  wood : 
Oh,  who  will  bring  my  love  to  me  ? 

White  gulls  fly  screaming  to  the  sea; 
The  bitter  east  wind  sweeps  the  sky ; 
Faint  snow-streaks  on  the  hillside  Ue  : 
Oh,  who  will  bring  my  love  to  me  ? 

The  hawthorn  bough  is  bare  and  dree ; 
The  spiky  holly  keeps  him  warm ; 
Brown  brake  shrills  shivering  in  ihe  storm : 
Oh,  who  will  bring  my  love  to  me  ? 

The  bright  blue  sky  is  cold  to  see ; 
The  frosty  ground  lies  hard  and  bare : 
So  cold  is  hope,  so  hard  is  care : 
Oh,  who  will  bring  my  love  to  me  ? 
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p.  8yo,  Murray,  7s.  6d. 
Trench,  B.  C.    Brief  thoughts  and   meditns.  on   some   passages   in    Scripture; 

cr.  8yo,  Macmillan,  3s.  6d. 
Wright,  W.    The  Empire  of  the  Hittites,  with  deciph.  of  inscriptns. ;    210  pp., 

roy.  8vo,  Nisbet,  17s,  6d. 

AS.— HI8T0BT  OF  BELiaiOB. 

Benham,  W.    Short  Hist,  of  Episcopal  Church  in  Unit.  States ;  154  pp.,  p.  8vo, 

Griffith,  2s.  6d. 
Bntlfir,  A.  J.    Coptic  Churches  of  Egypt,  2  vols. ;  800  pp.,  d.  8vo,  Frowde,  30s. 
Fairar,  F.  W.   Early  Days  of  Christianity.   Popular  edn. ;  676  pp.,  p.  8vo,  Cassell,  68. 
„  Life  and  Work  of  St.  Paul.    Popular  edn. ;  790  pp.,  p.  8ro,  Cassell,  6s. 

Smith,  P.    Hist  of  Chr.  Church  in  Middle  Ages  and  Beform.  [1003—1598]  ia, 

p.  8vo,  Murray,  78.  6d. 
Stonghton,  J.     Religion  in  England  :  a  history  [1800—50],  2  v, ;  840  pp.,  p.  8yo, 

Hodder.  15s. 
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A  8.—STSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY. 

Atonement,  Doctrine  of.     By  E.  M.  Geldart  (Unit.)  ;  cr.  Svo,  Sonnenscliein,  3s.  6d. 
Encyclopsedia  of  Theology.    Bv  J.  Y.  lliibigcr,  tr.  J.  Macpherson,  v.  1  ;  420  pp., 

d.  Svo,  T.  &  T.  Clark,'lOs.  (id. 
Inspiration.    A  clerical  symposium  on  "  In  what  sense  is  the  Bible  the  Word  of 

Grod  ?"    By  Farrar,  Cairns,  Leathes,  etc. ;  242  pp.,  p.  Svo,  Nisbet,  6s. 
Laws  of  Christ  for  Common  Life,  by  R.  W.  Dale  (Indept.);  304  pp.,  p.  8to, 

Hodder,  6s. 
Revelation,  its  nature  and  record.     Bv  H.  Ewald,  tr.  T.  Goadby  ;  470  pp.,  d,  Svo, 

T,  &  T.  Clark,  lOs.  6d. 
Science  and  Religion.    The  Unity  of  Nature.    By  Duke  of  Argyll.    2nd  ed.;  576  pp^ 

d.  Svo,  Stra£in,  16s. 
Natural  law  in  Spiritual  World.  By  H.  Drummond.  13th  ed.; 

430  up.,  p.  Svo,  Hodder,  Vs.  6d. 

Relat.  between  Relig.  and  Sc.    By  Bp.  Temple  [Bampt, 


Lect.]  ;  24S  pp.,  p.  Svo,  Macmillan,  Ss.  6d. 

A  4.->4JHirBCH  POLITT. 

Dale,  B.  W.    Manual  of  Congregational  Principles ;  12mo,  Hodder,  Is.  6d. 
Stanley,  A.  P.    Essays,  chiefly  on  Church  and  State  [1S50-70] ;  402  pp.,  p.  Svo, 
Murray,  6s.  * 

A  5.— DEVOTIOK  AND  PBACTICE. 

Aids  to  the  Inner  Life,  ed.  W.  H.  Hutchings,  6  vols,  in  case  ;  32mo,  RivlngtonB,  73. 

Children's  Sunday  Hour,  The.    By  Benj.  Waugh ;  d.  Svo,  Nisbet^  7s.  6d. 

Sunday  Evenings  with  My  Children.    By  B.  Waugh.     100  iU.,  9th  ed. ;  sq.  Svo, 

Isbister,  6s.  6d. 
Sunday  Home  Service :  readings  and  prayers  for  every  Sunday.    By  D.  Madeod ; 

d.  Svo,  Isbister,  78.  6d. 

A  6.— 8IBM0H8. 

Barry,  A.    Fint  Words  in  Australia :  Sermons  pr.  in  Apl.  and  May,  1SS4 ;  cr.  Svo 

Macmillan,  Ss. 
Contemporary  Pulpit,  The.    Vol.  II.,  July— Dec,  'S4 ;  3S4  pp.,  toy.  16mo,  Sonnen- 

schein,  6s. 
Sermons  for  the  Chnit^h's  Year,  orig.  and  sel.    By  W.  Benham.    VoL  IL,  Trinity 

to  Advent ;  390  pp.,  d.  Svo,  Griffith,  6s. 
^teere,  Bp.    Notes  of  Sermons,  arrgd.  for  Church's  Year  ;  3S0  pp.,  p.  Svo,  Bell,  7a.  6d 

CLASS  B.-NON-CHRISTIAN  RELIGION. 

B  1.— KOK-CHBISTIAV  BELIOIOirS  8TSTEKB. 

American  Aboriginal.    Native  religions  of  Mexico  and  Pern.    By  A.  Reville,  tr. 

P.  H.  Wicksteed  ;  [Hibbert  Lectures]  ;  d.  Svo,  Williams,  10s.  6d. 
Buddhism.    Life  of  B.  and  hist,  of  his  older.    By  W.  W.  Rockhill  [Orient.  Ser.] ; 

26S  pp.,  d.  Svo,    Triibner,  9s.    \_Tr.  fr.  Tibetan  works  in  Bkali-Hgyur  aid 

Bstan-Hgyur,] 
.Buddhism.     Si-Yu-Ki  [A.D.  629]  :  Buddh.  records  of  West.  World,  tr.  S.  Bealc, 

2  vols. ;  620  pp.,  d.  Svo,  Triibner,  24s. 
Hinduism.    The  Oidinances  of  Manu,  tr.  by  A.  C.  Bumell ;   436  pp.,  d.  Svo, 

Triibner,  12s. 
Mahommedanism.    Mahomet  and  Islam.    By  Sir  W.  Muir.    III. ;  p.  Svo,  Bel.  Tr. 

Soc.,  4s.  lAn  ahridgnient  of  his  larger  Tvork,  "  Life  of  3f."] 
ParsiBm.    Hist,  of  the  Parsis  :  manners,  relig.,  etc.    By  D.  F.  Earaka.    IU.,  2  v.  ; 

700  pp.,  d.  Svo,  Macmillan,  36s. 
Scandinavian  Mythol.    Asgard  and  the  Gods.    By  W.  Wagner.     3rd  ed. ;  d.  8to, 

Sonnenschein,  7s.  6d. 

B  8.— OOXPABATIVE  HTTHOLO0T  AVD  POLK-LOBE. 

Gentleman's  Mag.  Librarj-— Popular  Superstitions,  ed.  G.  L.  Gomme;  d.  8to, 

Stack,  7s.  6d. 
,Gould,  S.  Baring.    Curious  Myths  of  the  Middle  Ages,  new  ed. ;  670  pp.,  cr,  Svo, 

Rivingtons,  68. 
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lAng,  And.    Custom  and  Myth  ;  300  pp.,  p.  8vo,  Longmans,  7s.  Gd.   lAgst.  Max 
Mailer  a  Sun  and  Moon  tJieories.li 
yLeland,  C.  G.    The  Algonquin  Legends  of  New  England ;  388  pp.,  p.  8vo,  Low,  89. 
^Monteiro,  H.     Tales  of  Old  Lusitania.     Folk-Lore  of  Portugal ;  cr.  8vo,  Sonnen- 
schein,  3s.  6d. 
Sharpe,  C.  K.     Hist.  Account  of  Belief  in  Witchcraft  in  Scotland  ;  268  pp.,  cr.  8vo, 
Morison,  Glsgw.,  4s.  6d. 

CLASS  C.-PHILOSOPHY. 

C 1.— MBHTAL  PHILOBOPHT. 

Mill,  J.  S.    A  System  of  Logic,  Ratiocin.,  and  Induct.,  new  ed, ;  610  pp.,  p.  8vo, 

Longmans,  58. 
Eosmini,  A.  R.    Psychology,  tr.  [3  vols.],  Vol.  I. ;  462  pp.,  d.  8vo,  Paul,  168. 

„  Origin  of  Ideas,  tr.,  vol.  3  [Vols.  L-IL]  ;  456  pp.,  d.  8vo,  Paul,  168. 

C  2.— KOBAL  PHILOSOFHT. 

Fowler,  T.    Progrefisive  Morality :  An  Essay  in  Ethics;  or.  8vo,  Macmillan,  6s. 
Sidgwick,  H.     'Hie  Methods  of  Ethics,  3id  edn.  ;  498  pp.,  d.  8vo,  Macmillan,  14s. 

CLASS  D.-SOCIETY,      * 

B  8.— POPULAB  LAW. 

•  

Bankruptcy,  Student's  Guide  to.     By  J.  Indeimaur ;  cr.  8vo,  Stevens  k  H.,  6s. 
Bills,  Cheques,  Notes,  and  L  O.U's.    By  J.  W.  Smith,  new  edn. ;  12mo,  E.  Wilson, 

Is.  6d. 
Costs,  Manual  of:  Hints  on  Law  Costs.    By  a  Bill  Clerk  ;  d.  8vo,  Beeves  dc  T., 

2s.  6d. 
Dictionaiy,  Popular  Law  ;  480,  p.  8vo,  Ward  &  Lock,  68. 
Equity,  The  Principles  ot  By  B.  H.  T.  Snell,  ed«  A.  Bunn;  1016  pp.,  d.  8vo,  Stevens 

k  H.,  26s. 
Game  Laws  of  England  for  Game  Keepers.    By  H.  Neville ;  fcap.  8vo,  Van  Voorst, 

2s.  6d. 
Harried  Women,  Hist,  of  Laws  Affecting.    Bj  B.  E.  Lawrence ;  d.  8vo,  Beeves  k 

T.,58. 
BesponsibiUty,  Laws  and  Limits  of.    By  £.  White ;  12mo,  Stock,  Is. 
Stock  Exchange,  Law  and  Customs  of.    By  Melsheimer  &  Lawrencei  2nd  ed. ;  cr. 

8to,  Sweet,  68. 

B  4.— SOCIAL  An)  POLITICAL  BCOBOMT. 

Blackie,  J.  S.    The  Scottish  Highlanders  and  the  Land  Laws ;  cr.  8ro,  Chapman,  98. 
Directory  of  Building  Societies,  1884.    By  H.  Kent  and  V.  Braund,  418  pp.,  cr. 

8vo,  5  Gt.  Wines.  St. 
Bowell,  S.    History  of  Taxation  and  Taxes  in  England.    4  vols. ;  1690  pp.,  d.  8vo, 

Longmans,  48s. 
Oriffiths,  Maj.  A.    Memorials  of  Millbank,  new  ed. ;  458  pp.,  d.  8vo,  Chapman,  12s. 
Gustafison,  Axel.  The  foundation  of  Death  [Drink],  2nd  ed. ;  612  pp.,  p.  8vo,  Paul,  5s. 
Gnyot,  Ives.    Principles  of  Social  Economy  ;  diagrams,  316  pp.,  d.  8vo,  Sonnen- 

schein,  98. 
Bae,  J.    Contemporary  Socialism ;  p.  8vo,  Isbister,  7s.  6d, 
Bogers,  Thorold.    Eight  chapters  from  the  Hist,  of  Work  and  Wages.    A  reprint 

of  certain  chapters  from  "  Six  Centuries  of  Work  and  Wages  " ;  202  pp.,  cr.  8vo, 

Sonnenschein,  3s.  6d. 

B  5.-<E])irCAII0K. 

Billow,  Baroness.    The  Child  and  Child  Nature.    3rd  ed. ;  cr.  8vo,  Sonnenschein,  Ss. 
Halleson,  Mrs.  F.  Notes  on  the  Early  Training  of  Children  ;  128  pp.,  cr.  8vo,  Son- 
nenschein, 28.  6d. 

Sduuble,  C.  H.    The  State  and  education  :  hist,  and  crit.  essay  ;  129  pp.,  cr.  8vo, 
Hodgson,  Is. 

D  6.  OOMMXBCE. 

Clearing  System  and  Clearing-houses.  By  W.  Howarth ;  196  pp.,  p.  8ro,  E.  Wilson,  6s. 
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CLASS  E,-QEOQRAPHY. 

S  1.  eXVSSAL  OEOGBAPET. 

Bnuney,  Lady.   In  the  Tiades,  the  Tropics,  and  the  ''  Roaring  FortieB,"  ill. ;  520  pp., 

d.  8yo,  Longmans,  21s. 
Belief  Atlas,  The  Royal.    By  G.  P.  Bevan.  81  Raised  (emboased)  maps,  and  text ; 

sec.  edn.,  roy  4to,  Sonnenschein,  21  s. 

B  8.— EUSOPS. 

Maritime  Alps  and  their  Seaboard.     By  author  of  ^^Veca,"  ill.;  378  pp.,  d.  Svo, 

Longmans,  21s. 
Badler-|-Chi8ho]m,F,  W. ;  G.  O.  Europe.  [Gompend.  of  Geog.] ;  p.  Svo,  Stanford,  218. 

X  8.— ASIA. 

Gumming,  G.  F.  Gordon.    In  the  Himalayas  and  on  Ind.  plains,  42  ill. ;  p.  Sto, 

Ghatto,  8s.  6d. 
Marvin,  G.    Reconnoitring  Gentral  Asia,  ilL  ;  roy.  8vo,  Sonnenschein,  IGs. 
O'Donovan,  E.    Merv,  a  Story  of  Adventure  and  Captivity  ;  new  ed.,  or.  Svo, 

Smith  k  Elder,  6s. 

X  4.— AFRICA. 

Little,  H.  W.  Madagascar :  its  hist  and  people,  map ;  860  pp.,  p.  Svo,  BlAck« 
woods,  lOs.  6d. 

X  5.->A]CXBIGA,  WX8T  DTSIXS,  XTC. 

Biandbook  of  Jamaica  1884-8.    By  A.  B;  Sinclair  &  L.  R.  Fyfe ;  d.  Svo,  Stanford,  Sa. 
Lome,  Marq.  ol     Canadian  Pictures,  drawn  with  Pen  and  Pencil ;  ill.,  imp.  Svo, 

Rel.  Tr.  Soc,  8s. 
St.  John,  Sir  S.    Hayti :  or  the  Black  Republic,  map ;  p.  Svo,  Smith  &.  Elder,  76. 6d. 
Solt^ra,  Maria.    A  lady*s  ride  across  Spanish  Honduras,  iU.;  806  pp.,  p.  Svo, 

Blackwoods,  128.  6d. 
Weise,  A.  J.    The  discoveries  of  America  to  Aj>.  1625 ;  d.  Svo,  Bentley,  168. 

X  6.~0CXAHIA. 

"  Alert,*'  Cruise  of  H.M.S.,  in  Polynesian  Waters.  By  R.  W.  Goppinger,  3rd  ed.,ilL ; 

d.  Svo,  Sonnenschein,  7s.  6d. 
Nichols,  J.  H.  K,    The  King  Gountiy :  explor.  in  N.  Zealand,  2nd  ed.,  ill.,  d.  Svo. 

Low,  21 8. 

X  7.— BBITI8H  TOPOeXAPHT. 

Cambridge,  University  ot  By  J.  B.  Mullinger  [to  1626],  V.  2  [Vol  L,  73,  12#.], 
roy.  Svo,  Cambi  Wareh.,  18s. 

Historic  houses  in  Bath  and  their  assoc.  By  R.  E.  Peach,  vol.  11. ;  166  pp.,  4to, 
Simpkin,  4b. 

London,  a  history  ot  By  W.  J.  Loftie,  maps  and  UL,  2  vols,  2nd  edn. ;  d.  Svo, 
Stanford,  82s. 

Norfolk  broads  and  rivers.  By  G.  G.  Davies,  2nd  edn.;  880  pp.,  p.  Svo;  Black- 
woods,  6s. 

Norwich.    By  A.  Jessop.    [Diocesan  HistoriesJ    Cr.  Svo,  S.P.C.K.,  28.  6d. 

Winchester.    By  H.  W.  Benham.    [Diocesan  Histories,]    Cr.  Svo,  8.P.C.K.,  Ss. 

CLASS  F.-HISTORY. 

F  L—OXirXXAL  HI8T0XT. 

Dictionary  of  English  History.    Ed.  by  S.  J.  Low  &  F.  S.  Pulling ;  1120  pp.,  d.  Svo, 

Oassell,  21s. 
Universal  History,  Casseirs  lUust.     By  £.  Oilier.     The  Middle  Ages ;  560  pp.,  roy. 

Svo,  Cassell,  9s. 

F  8.X1CXBLSVAL  HI8T0BY. 

Wylie,  J.  H.  Hist,  of  England  under  Henry  IV.  [2  v.],  v.  1 ;  496  pp.,  p.  Svo, 
Longmans,  10s.  6d. 
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7  4.— MODERir  HI8T0BT. 

Hervey'e  Mem.  of  Reign  of  George  II.    New  ed.,  3  v.,  d.  8vo,  Bickers,  31s.  6d. 
McOarthy,  J.     History  of  the  Four  Georges  [in  4  vols.],  vol.  1 ;  420  pp.,  d.  8vo, 
Ghatto,  128. 

CLASS  Q.-BIOGRAPHY. 

G  1.— IHDIVIBVAL  (Under  Kame  of  Subject). 

AUen,  Wm.,  The  Spitalfields  Genius.    By  J.  Fayle,  3  cuts*;  208  pp.,  d.  8vo,  Hodder, 

4s.  6d. 
Ballantyne,  Serj.    The  Old  World  and  the  New,  a  contin.  of  his  Experiences; 

236  pp.,  d.  8vo,  Bentley,  148. 
Baner,  Oaroline,  Posthumous  memoirs  of,  tr.,  2  v. ;  690  pp.,  d.  Svo,  Bemington, 

328. 
Berlioz,  H.,  Autobiography  of  [1803-65],  tr.,  2  v. ;  750  pp.,  p.  Svo,  Macmillan,  218, 
Bewick,  Thos.,  and  his  Pupils.     By  Austin  Bobson,  95  illust. ;  248  pp.,  sq.  16mo> 

Chatto,  lOs.  6d. 
Bloomfield,  Benj.  Lord,  Memoir  of,  ed.  by  Lady  Bloomfield,  2  v. ;  642  pp.,  d.  8vo, 

Chi4)maD,  28s. 
Boleyn,  Anne  :  a  chapter  of  English  History  [1527-36].    By  P.  Friedmaun,  2  v. ; 

d.  Svo,  Macmillan,  28a. 
Brown,  J.  Baldwin  [b.  1820,  d.  1884],  ed.  Eliza  Baldwin  Brown ;  188  pp.,  d.  Svo, 

J.  Clarke,  58. 
Browne,  H.  K.  ("  Phiz ''),  Life  and  Labours  of.    By  D.  C.  Thomson,  130  illus. : 

258  pp.,  4to,  Chapman,  31s.  6d.    [Now  out  of  print  and  worth  about  £4  4s.] 
Carlyle,  Thos.    A  hist,  of  his  life  in  London  [1834-81].    By  J.  A-  Froude,  2  v. ; 

890  pp.,  d.  Svo,  Longmans,  32s. 
Cole,  Sir  H.    Fifty  Years  of  Public  Life,  acctd.  for  in  deeds,  speeches,  and  writings, 

2  V.  ;  d.  Svo,  Bell,  368. 
Coleridge,  S.  T.   By  H.  D.  Trail  [English  Men  of  Letters] ;  cr.  Svo,  Macmillan,  2s.  6d. 
Gallenga,  A.    Episodes  of  my  Second  Life,  2  v.  ;  780  pp.,  d.  Svo,  Chapman,  288. 
Hawthorne,  Nat.,  and  his  Wife.     By  Julian  Hawthorne,  2  v. ;  1070  pp.,  p.  Svo, 

Chatto,  248. 
Haydn,  Joseph.    By  Pauline  D.  Townsend.     [Great  Musicians.]     130  pp.,  am.  Svo, 

Low,  3s. 
HiUcocks,  Bev.  J.  Inches.    Hard  Battles,  etc.    Autobiog.  records ;  d.  Svo,  Sonnen- 

schein,  78.  6d. 
Xieighton,  Abp.    A  short  biography  with  selectns.    By  W.  Blair ;  250  pp.,  ISmOy 

Hodder,  3s.  6d. 
liondon,  Freih,  v.    Sketch  of  Life  of.    By  Col.  Malleson.   [Milit.  Biogs.]  ;  242  pp., 

p.  Svo,  Chapman,  4s. 
Lather,  Martin.    Student,  Monk,  and  Reformer    By  John  Bae,  illust ;  490  pp., 

p.  8vo,  Hodder,  78.  6d. 
Hahnesbuiy,  Earl.    Memoirs  of  an  ex- Minister.    An  Autobiog. ;  880  pp.,  d.  Svo, 

Longmans,  32s. 
Martineau,  Harriet     By  Mrs.  Fenwick  Miller.     [Emln.  Wom.  Ser.]  ;  230  pp., 

p.  Svo,  Allen,  38.  6d. 
Maurice,  F.  D.,  Life  of,  ed.  by  his  son,  Fred  Maurice,  2nd  ed.,  2  v. ;  1320  pp.,d.  Svo, 

Macmillan,  368. 
Maxwell,  J.  Clerk,  Life  of.    By  Prof.  L.  Campbell  and  W.  Gamett,  ports. ;  cr.  Svo, 

Macmillan,  7s.  6d. 
Miall,  Edw.,  Life  of.    By  his  son,  Arthur  Miall,  port  ;  374  pp.,  d.  Svo,  Macmillan, 

lOs.  6d. 
Montcalm  and  Wolfe.    By  Francis  Parkmann,  2  v. ;  1010  pp.,  d.  Svo,  Macmillan, 

eo.  12s.  6d. 
Montefiore,  Sir  M.    A  Centennial  biography.    By  L.  Wolf,  port ;  280  pp.,  p.  Svo, 

Murray,  10s.  6d. 
Napier,  Gen.  Sir  G.  T.,  Passages  in  early  milit.  life  of.    By  his  son,  port. ;  290  pp., 

p.  8vo,  Murray,  128. 
Pajrn,  Jas.    Some  literary  recollections ;  276  pp.,  p.  Svo,  Smith  &  Elder,  68. 
Bichelien.    By  Gustave  Masson.     [Home  Library]  ;  cr.  Svo,  S.P.C.K.,  3s.  6d. 
Sandwith,  Humphrey.    A  memoir  f r.  autobiog.  notes,  by  his  nephew,  T.  H.  Ward 

260  pp.,  d.  Svo,  Cassell,  78.  Gd. 
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Schumann.    By  J.  A.  F.  Maitland.     [Great  Musicians]  ;  sm.  870,  Low,  39. 
Smith,  Sydney.    Life  and  Times  of,  based  on  family  docum.    By  S.  J.  Reid; 

420  pp.,  d.  8vo,  Low,  21s. 
Taylor,  Bayard.     liife  and  Letters  of.    By  Marie  H.  Taylor,  and  H.  E.  ScuddeT ; 

d.  8vo,  Stock,  1 8s. 
Williams,  C.  J.  B.  [Physic,  to  Queen].     Memoirs  of  Life  and  Work,  d.  8vo,  Smith 

&  Elder,  16s. 
Woffiiigham,  Peg.    Life    and    adventures    of.     By  J.  F.   Molloy,  2  v. ;   p.  8to. 

Hui-st  k  B.,  21s. 
Wycliffe  and  his  English  Precursors.    By  Prof.  Lcchler,  tr.,  illust. ;  d.  8vo,  Helig. 

Tract  Soc,  88. 
Yates,  Edm.     His  recollections  and  experiences.   [Autobiography.]    2v.;  740  pp., 

d.  8yo,  Bentley,  30s. 

0  2. — COLLECniYE  BIOORAPHT  (Under  Name  of  Author). 

Adams,  W.  H.  D.    Girihood  of  Remarkable  Women,  ill.;  cr.  Svo,  Sonnenschein, 

3s.  6d. 
Bourne,  C.  E.    The  Great  Composers  :  stories  of  their  lives;  ports., 352 pp., or. 8to, 

Sonnenschein,  Ss.  6d. 
D*Anvers,  W.    Heroes  of  American  discovery,  ilL  ;  364  pp.,  p.  8vo,  Marcus  Ward, 

5s. 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  ed.  Leslie  Stephen  [ab.  60  vols.],  V.  J,  (A— 

Anne)  ;  d.  8vo,  Smith  &  Elder,  12s.  6d. 
Herrick,  S.  E.  [Boston^,    Some  Hereticks  of  Yesterday  [Tauler,  Wiclif,  Hub, 

Savonarola,  Latimer,  Cranmer,  Knox,  Coligny,  etc.],  cr.  8vo,  Low,  8. 
Hundred  Greatest  Men,  ports,  and  biogs.    Sec.  edn.,  roy.  8vo,  Low,  21s. 
Lewis,  T.  C.     Mechanicians,  cr.  8vo,  S.P.C.K.,  4s. 
Liefde,  J.  de.  Great  Dutch  Admirals,  ports.,  5th  ed.;  352  pp.,  cr. 8vo,  Sonnenschein, 

38.  6d. 
Mayall,  J.    Artists  at  home,  fol.  ;  Low,  42s. 

Smiles,  Saml.     Men  of  Invention  and  Industry ;  396  pp.,  p.  8vo,  Murray,  6s. 
Tregelles,  W.  H.    Cornish  Worthies,  2  vols. ;  207  pp.,  8vo,  Stock,  18s. 


CLASS  H.-SCIENCE. 

H  8.-^][ATHI]IAnC8. 

Flatland  :  a  romance  of  many  dimensions.    By  A.  Square  ;  104  pp.,  4to,  Seeley, 

2s.  6d.     [^0/ iTiterest  chiefly  to  the  Mathematician,    Said  to  be  written  hy  Dr, 

K  Abbott.] 
Gow,  J,    A  short  hist,  of  Greek  Mathematics ;  330  pp.,  d  8vo,  Cambr.  Wareh., 

10s.  6d. 
Hinton,  J.  H.    What  is  the  Fourth  Dimension  ?  32  pp.,  p.  8vo,  Sonnenschein,  Is. 
Thomson,  Sir  W.    Mathem.  and  physical  papers  [1841-83],  v.  2  [v.  1,  Ids.]  ;  410  pp^ 

d.  8vo,  Cambr.  Wareh.,  16s. 

H  8.— PHT8ICS  AHD  CHEmSTBT. 

Besant,  W.  H.    Treatise  on  dynamics ;  cr.  8vo,  Bell,  7s.  6d. 

Cotterill,  J.  H.   Applied  Mechanics  [structures  and  machines]  ;  cr.  8vo,  Macmillan. 
Hasson,  J.    Atomic  theory  of  Lucretius  ;  d.  8vo,  Bell,  9s. 

Muir,  M.  M.  P.    Treatise  on  the  principles  of  chemistry  ;  512  pp.,  roy.  8vo,  Cambr. 
Wareh.,  15s. 

H  5.— PHTSIOOSAPHT. 

Barnes,  C.  L.    Rock  history  [chiefly  Eng.  and  Welsh],  ill. ;  cr.  8vo,  Stanford,  68. 
Ramsay,  A.    Bibliography,  Guide,  and  Index  to  Climate  ;  d.  8vo,  Sonnenschein, 

168. 

H  6.— FALfiOHTOLOOY. 

Phillips,  J.    Manual  of  Geology,  cd.  Etheridge  &  Seeley  [2  v.],  Y.  I.  ;  550  pp., 

d.  vo,  Griffin,  188. 
Owen,  Sir  R.    History  of  British  Fossil  Reptiles,  4  v.,  ill. ;  Gassell,  2o2s. 
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H  7.— BIOLOGY  AHB  PHTSIOLOGT. 

Landois,  L.    Text  bk.  of  human  physiol.,  tr.  W.  Stirling,  V.  L,  ill. ;  530  pp.,  roy. 

8vo,  Griffin,  189. 
Bobertson,  J.  M.     Elem.  of  physiolog.  physics,  219  ill. ;  520  pp.,  12mo,  Casscll, 

7a.  6d. 

H  8.— ZOOLOGY. 

Clatis,  Prot  W.    Elem.  Textbk.  of  Zool.,  ed.  Sedgwick.  [2  v.]  Vol.  I.,  491  cuts. 

General  Introduction  to  Zool.j  and  Special  Part :  Protozoa  to  Iwtecta  ;  d.  Svo, 

Sonnenschein,  21s. 
Harris,  W.  H.    The  Honey  Bee  :  its  nature,  homes,  and  praiucts,  ill.  ;  cr.  8vo, 

Rel.  Tr.  Soc,  os. 
Lang,  H.  C.    Butterflies  of  Europe,  descr.  and  figured,  800  col.  figs.,  2  r. ;  roy.  8vo, 

Reeve,  788. 
MacFadyeau,  J.    Anatomy  of  the  horse,  illust.  ;  d.  8vo,  Johnston,  248. 
Parker,  W.  K.    On  Mammalian  descent.    [Hunterian  lectures,  '84]  ;  236  pp.,  d.  8yo. 

GrifBn,  10s.  6d. 
RoUestone,  (r.    Sdcnt.  papere  and  addresses,  cd.  W.  Turner,  ill.;  [2  v.],  1020  pp., 

d.  8vo,  Frowde,  248. 
Romanes,  G.J.     On  Jelly  Fish,  Star  Fish,  and  Sea-urchins.   [Int.  Sc.  Ser.] ;  cr., 

8vo,  Paul,  53. 

H  9.— BOTANY. 

Bary,  A«  de.    Compar.  anat.  of  reget.  organs  of  phanerogams,  etc.,  241  ill. ;  640  pp. 

roy.  870,  Prowde,  22s.  <ki. 
Burbidge,  F.  W.    The  Chrysanthemum  :  hist.,  culture,  etc. ;  102  pp.,  d.  8ro,  Garden 

Off.,  3s.  6d. 
CandoUe  (A.  de).    Origin  of  cultivated  plants.    [Int.  Scient.  Ser.],  450  pp.,  p.  8vo, 

Paul,  5s. 
Pish,  D.  T.    Bulbs  and  bulb  culture,  117  woodcuts ;  465  pp.,  cr.  8vo,  L.  U.  Gill,  5s. 

„  The  Chrysanthemum :  its  hist.,  varieties,  etc.,  ill.  ;  32  pp.,  d.  8vo,  L. 

U.  Gill,  6d. 
Friend,  H.    Flowers  and  Flower  Lore,  illust.,  2nd  edition  ;  d.  8vo,  Sonnenscheiu,. 

lOs.  6d. 
Gray,  Asa.  Synopt.     Flora  of  N.  America.    Vol.  I.,  Pt.  2  ;  474  pp.,  roy.  8vo,  Xcro 

York,  25s. 
Grove,  W.  B.    Synopsis  of  Bacteria,  Yeast  fungi,  etc. ;  100  cuts,  cr.  8vo,  Chatto, 

Ss.  6d. 
Hole,  S.  R.    A  book  about  Roses  :  how  to  grow  and  how  to  show  them,  8th  ed. ; 

212  pp.,  12mo,  Blackwoods,  3s.  6d. 
3Iiller,  W.     Diet,  of  English  names  of  plants,  Lat.-£ng.,  and  Eng.-Jjat. ;  cr.  8vo, 

Murray,  12s. 
Paxton  4-  Lindley,  Sir  J.,  Prof.    Flower  Garden.     Rev.  by  T.  Baines,  col.  pi.,  vol.  3  ; 

4to,  Casfiell,  21s. 
Prnntl  4-  Vines,  Profs.  W.,  S.  H.    Elem.  Textbk.  of  Botany,  4th  od.,  275  cuts ;  d.  8vo, 

Sonnenschein,  98. 

H  10.— POPVLAB  KSDICIKE. 

jiVids  to  Long  Life  :  a  guide  to  health.    By  N.  E.  Davies ;  cr.  8vo,  Chatto,  28. 
Mineral  Waters,  health  resorts,  etc..  Diet.  of.    By  B.  Bradshaw  ;  470  pp.,  12mo,. 

Trabner.  2b.  6d.  '-^ 

Patient's  Vade  Mecum  ;  how  to  benefit  by  med.  advice.     By  W.  and  E.  Knightj 

cr.  8vo,  Chatto,  Is.  .       ' 

CLASS  I.-ARTS  AND  TRADES. 

I  s^EironrsEBiKo  aitb  machuteby. 

Bottone,  S.  R.    The  dynamo  :  how  made  and  how  used,  ill. ;  cr.  8vo,  Sonnenschein, 
28.  6d.  -  i?s. 

Rankinc,  W.  J.  M.    Man.  of  steam  engine.    11th  ed.,  rev.  by  W.  Millar  ;  630  pp., 
p.  8to,  GriflSn,  12a.  6d. 

-f  Bamber,  E.  F.  Mechan.  Textbk.    3rd  ed.,  ill. ;  324  pp.,  p.  8vo, 
Griffiu,  9s. 
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Scott,  J.    Field  Implements  and  Machines  [Weale*8  Series];  180  pp.,  12mo,  Lock 

wood,  2& 
Spons*  Mechanic's  Own  Book ;  700  pp.,  1420  cuts,  d.  8vo,  Spons,  7s. 

I  6.— IVBUSTBIXS. 

Alkali-maker's  Pocket-book ;  178  pp.,  12mo,  Bell,  7s«  6d. 

Earthenware,  English,  Handbk.  to.  [xvii. — xviii.  cent.]  By  A.  H.  Church,  ill. ; 
[S.  Kens.  Hdbks.]] ;  120  pp.,  p.  Svo,  Chapman,  3s. 

Iron  and  Steel,  Principles  of  manufact.  of.  By  J.  L.  Bell ;  768  pp.,  d.  8to,  Boat- 
ledge,  2l8. 

Leather  Manufacture,  Art  of.  By  Alex.  Watt,  ill. ;  450  pp.,  p.  8yo,  Lockwood,  12s.  6d. 

Pottery,  French.  By  P.  Oasnault  and  E.  Gamier,  ill.  [S.  Kens.  Hdbks.]  ;  190  pp., 
p.  8yo,  Chapman,  3s. 

Tin ;  mining,  dressing,  smelting.    By  A.  G.  Charleton  ;  8vo,  Spons,  12s.  6d. 

I  6.— AOBICTTLTTrSE. 

Hogg,  B.    The  Fruit  manual.    5th  edn.,  Svo,  Jl,  of  JSbrt.  Off.,  16s. 
Lloyd,  F.  J.    The  Science  of  Agriculture  ;  360  pp.,  d.  Svo,  Longmans,  12. 
Scott,  J.    Textbk.  of  farm  engineering,  600  ill. ;  12mo.,  Lockwood,  12s. 

I  7.— BOXESTIO  XOOHOIIT. 

Ck)ok,  The  Skilful :  A  Practical  ManuaL  By  Mary  Harrison  ;  318  pp.,  p.  8to,  Low,  58. 
Cookery  Book,  Franco- American.    By  F.  J.  Deli^e  ;  d.  8vo,  Kew  Torky  IGs. 
Cutting  Out>  Systematic.     By  EHz.  Brant.    Red  and  black  Diagrams ;  cr.  Sto, 

Sonnenschein,  2s. 
••Health  in  the  Dwelling"  Handbks  [Health  Exhib.],  Vol.  L;  658  pp.,  d.  Svo, 

Clowes,  7s.  6d. 

I  8.— AXCfHITBCrrtnElE. 

Cathedral  Churches  of  England  and  Wales,  Hist,  and  Pictorial ;  290  pp.,  4to,  Cassell, 
21s. 

I  9.— FIHE  ABT8. 

Anatomy,  Artistic.    By  Mathias  Duval,  tr.  F.  E.  Fenton  ;  328,  p.  Svo,  Cassell,  6s, 
„  By  W.  Rimmer  ;  900  outline  drawings,  fol.,  Paul,  70i». 

„  By  J.  Marshall ;  220  cuts,  sec.  ed.,  imp.  8vo,  Smith  &  Elder, 

31s,  6d. 
Ancient  Art  in  Phoenicia,  Cyprus,  and  Asia  Minor.     By  G.  Perrot  and  C.  Chippicz 

[tr.]  ;  500  cuts,  3  v.,  imp.  8vo,  Chapman,  50s. 
Block  Book.    A  Smaller  Biblia  Pauperium,  3S  facsimile  blocks ;  d.  Svo,  Unwn, 

10s.  6d. 
Etching,  Treatise  on.    By  M.  Lalanne,  tr.  S.  R.  Koehler.  ill.,  3rd  ed. ;  70  pp.,  roy. 

Svo,  Low,  12s.  6d. 
Landscape  in  Art  before  Claude.    By  J.  Gilbert ;  ill.,  cr.  Svo,  Murray,  30s. 
Russian  Art  and  Art  Objects  in  Russia  [Goldsmith's  work,  etc.],  Pt.  I,  [S.  Kens. 

Hdbks]  ;  248,  p.  Svo,  Chapman,  4s.  6d. 
Year's  Art,  The,  1885.    A  Concise  Epitome,  ed.  M.  B.  Huish  &  D.  C.  Thomson,  IIL; 

cr.  8vo,  Low,  3s. 

I  IC^-HXirSTEATSD  BOOKS. 

Asia,  The  Light  of.    By  Edwin  Arnold,  illust.  edn.  ;  216  pp.,  4to,  Trttbner,  21s. 
Cornwall,  Unsentimental  Journey  thro*.      By  Mrs.  Craik;  iU.  by  C.  N.  Hemy 

[Reprinted  from  the  "  English  Illust.  Magazine,"  1884] ;  146  pp.,  imp.  Svo, 

Macmillan,  12s.  6d. 
Dickens,  Character  Sketches  from.     By  Fred  Barnard;  ser.  2,  6  photos,  fol., 

Cassell,  21s. 
Holland,  Sketching  Rambles  in.*    By  G,  H.  Boughton  and  E,  A.  Abbey  j  334  pp., 

d.  Svo,  Macmillan.  21s. 
Landscape.    By  P.  G,  Hamerton,  with  50  ill. ;  roy.  Svo,  Seeley,  lOSs. 
London,  Old,  Etchings  of.  By  Ernest  George,  20  etchings,  sm.  fol.,  Fine  Art  Soc.,  42s. 
Nature's  Serial  Story.    By  E.  P.  Roe  ;  ill.  by  W.  H.  Gibson  and  F.  Dielman ;  434  pp. 

d..  Svo,  Low,  24s. 
Paris  in  Old  and  Present  Times;  12  etgs.  and  vigs.  by  P.  G.  Hamerton.    \_Ckiefly 

nith  refer,  to  architect,  and  topograph,  changes,^   Fol.,  Seeley,  2l8. 
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Beynard  the  Fox ;  an  old  story  new  told.    With  Eaulbach's  drawings ;  p.  ito» 

Sonnenschein.  78.  6d. 
Boake-Dance  of  the  Moqnis  of  Arizona.    By  J.  C.  Bonrke,  31  pi.  (16  col.),  d.  Sto, 

Low,  2l8. 
Stratfozd  on  Avon  to  death  of  Shakespeare.    By  S.  L.  Lee,  14  copper  pL  and  30 

Tigs,  by  E.  Hall ;  fol.,  Seeley,  21s. 

I  IS.— 8P0BT8  AHB  BBCJtBATIONS. 

Boy's  Own  Book,  new  edition ;  726  pp.,  sq.  16mo,  Lockwood,  8s.  6d. 

Fence,  Schools  and  Masters  of,  from  Mid.  Ages  to  18  cent.    By  E.  Castle,  ill. ; 

304  pp.,  4to,  Bell,  31s.  6d. 
Fly  Fishing,  Becollns.  of.    By  E.  Hamilton ;  engrvgs.  by  S.  Haden  and  cuts,  170  pp, 

p,  8vo,  Low,  68. 
Fly  Fidiing,  An  Amateur  Angler's  days  in  Dovedale  ;  cr.  8vo,  Low,  4s.  6d. 
Lawn  Tennis  as  a  Game  of  Slall.    By  Lieut.  Peile  ;  86  pp.,  12mo,  Blackwoods,  Is. 
Sport  in  the  Highland  and  Lowl.  of  Scotland,  with  rod  and  gun.    By  W.  Speedy ; 

d.  8yo,  Blackwoods. 

CLASS  K.-LITERATTJBE. 

X  L^BIBLIOeRAFHT. 

j^mMn-ffun  Catalogue,  1876—84.    Author  and  Title  Alph.  Pt.  1.  [A— 1] ;  200  pp., 

4to»JV>90  York. 
Barton,  J.  H.    The  Book-hunter,  new  edn. ;  cr.  8vo,  Blackwoods,  7s.  6d. 
Ireland,  A  Book-Lover's  Enchiridion,  4th  edn.  ;  482  pp.,  12mo,  Simpkin,  6b. 
Jackson,  M.    The  Pictorial  Press :  its  origin  and  progress,  160  cuts ;  d.  Svo,  Hurst, 

168. 

Kewspi^ier  Press  Directory,  1885  [40th  issue]  ;  fcap.  fol.,  Mitchell  Sc  Co.,  28. 

X  8.~FHXL0LMT. 

Anbic-English  Dictionary,  The  Student's.  By  F.  Stelngass;  1240  pp.,  d.  8to, 
Allen,  60s. 

Xngliflh  Language,  Dictionary  of.  By  J.  Stormonth ;  1230  pp.,  roy.  8yo,  Black- 
woods,  31s.  6(d. 

Greek  Grammar.  By  J.  Hadley,  rev.  by  F.  De  Forest  Allen ;  412  pp.,  p.  8yo, 
Macmilian,  6s. 

Middle-English  Primer :  extr.  fr.  Ancren  Riwle  8c  Ormulum.  By  H.  Sweet ;  104 
pp.,  12mo,  Frowde,  2s. 

X  6.--P0SIBT. 

Browning,  Bobt.    Ferishtah's  Fancies ;  140  pp.,  12mo,  Smith  &  Elder,  6s. 
Bncbanan,  Bobt.     Poetical  Works,  portrait ;  640  pp.,  p.  8vo,  Chatto,  7s.  6d. 
De  Vere,  A.     Poetical  Works,  voL  3  [vol.  1-2]  ;  430  pp.,  p.  8vo,  Paul,  6s. 
Fletcher,  J.  S.    Anima  Christi :  a  poem ;  122  pp.,  cr.  Sfo,  Fletcher  (Leeds),  48.  6d, 
Gny,  Ihoe.    Works  of,  in  proee  and  verse,  ed.  E.  Gosse,  ports.,  4  vols.  ;  gl.  8vo, 

Macmilian,  20s. 
Hamilton,  Janet.     Poems,  sketches,  and  essays,  new  edn. ;  490  pp.,  p.  8vo,  Macle- 

bose  (Glsg.),  6s. 
Havergal,  Frances  B.    Poetical  works,  2  vols. ;  844  pp.,  p.  8vo,  Kisbet,  12s. 
Eingsley,  Chas.     Poems,  2  vols.  [Eversley  Edition] ;  680  pp.,  p.  8vo,  Macmilian, 

ea.  5e. 
Lamb,  C.    Poems,  plays,  and  miscell.  essays,  ed.  A.  Ainger ;  gl.  8vo,  Macmilian,  6e. 
Lmg,  A    Bhymes  k  la  mode,  front,  by  E.  A.  Abbey  ;  18mo,  Paul,  58. 
Swinburne,  A.  C.    A  Midsummer  holiday ;  cr.  8vo,  Chatto,  7s. 
Symonds,  J.  A.    Wine,  Women,  and  Song :  mediiev.  Student's  Songs,  tr. ;  178  pp., 

12mo,  Chatto,  68. 

„  Yagabunduli  libellns ;  218  pp.,  p.  8vo,  Paul,  68. 

Tennyson,  Lord.    Becket :  a  drama ;  12mo,  Macmilian,  68. 
Waddington,  SamL    Sonnets  and  other  verse  ;  104  pp.,  12mo,  Bell,  ds.  6d. 

X  7.— poxncAL  coLLBonom. 

Carols  and  Poems^  from  15th  Cent,  to  present  time,  ed.  A.  H.  BuUen ;  cr.  8vo, 

Funmo,  lOs.  6d. 
Sacred  Lyrics,  English  [Parchment  Library] ;  272  pp.,  12mo,  Paul,  6a. 
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K  9— DEAKA. 

Hawkins,  F.    Annals  of  the  French  Stage.    2  vols. ;  800  pp.,  d.  Svo,  Chapman,  289i 
Pollock,  Lady.    Macready  as  I  knew  him.    2  vols. ;  cr.  8vo,  Remington,  218.    .. 

X  lo.—Ficnoir. 

Allen,  Grant.    Strange  Stories  ;  354  pp.,  p.  Svo,  Chatto,  6s. 
Babcock,  W.  H.     Cypress  Beach.    2  vols. ;  cr.  Svo,  Sonnenschein,  12s. 
Baillie-Hamilton,  W.  A.    Mr.  Montenello:  a  romance  of  the  Civil  Service.   3  vols,; 

cr.  Svo,  Blackwoods,  25s.  6d. 
Black,  W.    Judith  Shakespeare.    3  vols.;  cr.  Svo,  Macmillan,  31s.  6d. 
Blind,  Mathilde.    Tarantella:  a  romance.    2  vols. ;  p.  Svo,  Unwin,  21s. 
Corbett,  Mrs.  G.     Cassandra.    3  vols. ;  cr.  Svo,  Sonnenschein,  32s.  6d. 
Crawford,  F.  Marion.    An  American  Politician.    2  vols. ;  cr.  Svo,  Chapman,  21s. 

„  .,  A  Roman  Singer  ;  306  pp.,  p.  Svo,  Macmillan,  4s.  6d. 

Fenn,  G.  ManvilJe.    The  Rosery  folk  :  a  country  story,  2  v. ;  cr.  Svo,  Chapman,  21s. 
Gibbon,  C.     By  Mead  and  stream,  3  vols.  ;  cr.  Svo,  Chatto,  31s.  6d. 
Hausrath,  Prof.   Antinous :  an  hist.  rom.  of  Roman  Emp.  [tr.] ;  p.  Svo,  LongmaiLB,6s. 
Jefferies,  R.     The  Dewy  mom,  2  vols. ;  cr.  Svo.,  Chapman,  218. 
"  Lee,  Vernon."    Miss  Brown,  3  vols. ;  cr.  Svo,  Blackwoods,  25s.  6d. 
O'Connell,  Alice.     Loyal,  brave,  and  true.    3  vols.  cr.  Svo,  Maxwell,  31s.  6d. 
Randolph.  Mrs.     Cyclamen,  3  vols. ;  cr.  Svo,  Hurst,  31s.  6d. 
Russell,  W.  Clark.    Jack's  Courtship  :  a  Sailor's  Yam  ;  3  v.,  cr.  Svo,  Low,  31b.  6d. 
Shorthouse,  J.  H.     The  little  Schoolmaster  Mark,  2  pts. ;  cr.  Svo,  Macmillan,  ea. 

2s.  6d. 
Sime,  Wm.  The  Red  Route,  or  Saving  a  Nation,  3  vols. ;  cr.  Svo,  Sonnenschein,  31&  6d. 
Smart,  Hawley.    From  Post  to  BHnish,  3  vols. ;  cr.  Svo,  Chapman,  31s.  6i 
Tytler,  Sarah.     Beauty  and  the  Beast,  3  vols. ;  cr.  Svo,  Chatto,  31s.  6d. 
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HOMES    AND    HUTS. 

A    PLEA   FOR    LEGISLATION. 


When  Sir  James  Chettam,  in  George  Eliot's  "  Middlemarch/' 
takes  objection  to  Miss  Brooke's  generous  schemes  for  cottage 
building,  on  the  ground  that  labourers  can  never  afford  to  pay  a 
rent  sufficient  to  return  a  fair  interest  on  the  capital  invested, 
^  yet  amiably  allows  that  ''  perhaps,  after  all,  the  work  may 
be  worth  doing "  we  are  most  of  us,  I  suppose,  ready  to  give 
some  sympathy  to  the  impetuous  outburst  of  Dorothea's  indigna- 
tion, when  she  cries,  "  Worth  doing !  Yes,  indeed.  I  think  we 
deserve  to  be  beaten  out  of  our  beautiful  houses  with  a  scourge 
of  small  cords — all  of  us  who  let  tenants  live  in  such  sties  as  we 
^  round  us.  Life  in  cottages  might  be  happier  than  ours,  if 
tbey  were  real  houses  fit  for  human  beings  from  whom  we 
expect  duties  and  affections.  Oh,  what  happiness  it  would  be 
^  set  the  pattern  about  here  ! " 

The  last  word,  however,  cannot  be  suffered  to  remain  with 
either  squire  or  philanthropist.  Now  that  Parliament'  has 
'^^^^^goized  the  legitimate  claim  of  the  rural  labourer  to  citizen- 
ship  bv  the  extension  of  the  County  Franchise,  one  may  well 
^<>pe  that  his  equally  legitimate  claim  to  the  possession  of  a 
home  on  English  soil  may  no  longer  be  left  to  the  chance 
^^^^^ement  of  an  individual  landlord  with  a  benevolent  dis- 
peeition  to  invest  capital  at  no  interest. 

For  the  last  fifteen  years  the  housing  of  the  urban  population 
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has  been  a  matter  of  concern  to  successive  Parliaments,  resulting 
in  a  more  or  less  satisfactory  settlement  by  the  passing  of  the 
Artizans'  Dwellings'  Acts  of  1875  and  1878.  During  a  much 
longer  time  the  housing  of  the  rural  population  has  furnished 
subject  of  constant  inquiry  to  various  Parliamentary  Commissions, 
with  as  yet  no  effective  legislative  result  whatever. 

It  is  my  object  in  the  present  article  to  show  cause  why  such 
legislation  cannot,  with  any  justice  to  the  agricultural  classes,  or 
to  the  nation  itself,  be  much  longer  delayed. 

Certainly  the  plea  for  delay  cannot  be  supported  on  the  ground 
of  official  ignorance.  That  excuse  for  inaction  is  absolutely 
impossible  in  face  of  the  Reports  of  the  various  Koyal  and 
Parliamentary  Commissions  to  which  I  have  alluded. 

In  the  first  Report  of  the  Commission  on  the  Employment  of 
Women  and  Children  in  Agriculture  (1867),  in  addition  to 
copious  evidence  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  as  to  the 
existing  state  of  agricultural  cottages,  an  interesting  summary 
is  given  of  the  various  efforts  that  have  been  made  during  the 
last  hundred  years  to  caU  the  attention  of  Parliament  to  this 
question. 

What  our  progress  has  been  during  that  time  will  be  plain,  if 
I  place  in  juxtaposition  with  an  extract  from  the  Report  made 
little  more  than  a  year  ago  by  the  Royal  Commissioners  on 
agricultural  interests  (Duke  of  Richmond's  Commission)  one 
quotation  only  from  that  summary. 

"  On  the  12th  February,  1796,  Mr.  Whitbread,  in  a  debate  on 
a  Bill  to  Reflate  the  Wages  of  Labourers  in  Husbandry,  sud, 
on  the  existing  state  of  agricultural  cottages, '  There  is  just  one 
drcumstanoe  to  which  I  shall  advert  before  I  conclude — namely, 
the  wretched  manner  in  which  the  poor  are  lodged.  It  is  such 
as  ought  not  to  be  suffered  in  a  country  like  Uiis,  fond  of  its 
freedom,  and  boasting  of  the  equal  rights  of  all  its  subjects.  .  .  . 
Landlord  and  farmer  equally  neglect  the  cottages ;  consequently, 
dismantled  and  mouldering  to  decay,  they  afford  neither  warmtii 
nor  shelter  to  the  poor  inhabitant,  who  is  left  exposed  to  the 
ftiry  of  the  elements  and  the  inclemency  of  every  season.' " 

The  extract  from  the  report  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  Com- 
mission is  as  follows : — 

''  Although  it  is  generally  admitted  that  within  the  last  twenty 
years  very  great  progress  has  been  made,  especially  upon  large 
estates,  in  providing  better  cottages  for  agricultural  labourers, 
yet  in  many  districts  the  accommodation  is  still  very  defective. 
To  a  considerable  extent  the  interest  of  owners  in  attracting 
labour,  and  retaining  it  upon  the  land,  would  no  doubt  operate 
as  a  sufficient  inducement  to  provide  cottages  with  gardens  or 
allotments,  at  reasonable  rents,  for  farm  labourers.  It  is  due  to 
the  owners  of  land  to  state  that,  irrespective  of  the  considerations 
of  int-erest,  many  of  them  have  expended,  and  continue  to  ex- 
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pend,  large  sums  of  money  to  supply  good  and  efficient  cottage 
accommodation.  A  large  proportion  of  cottages,  however,  are 
in  the  hands  of  small  owners,  who  have  neither  the  means  nor 
the  jrill  to  expend  money  on  their  improvement.  The  sanitary 
authorities  throughout  the  country  have  certain  powers  to  deal 
.  with  cases  of  defective  accommodation,  and  if  these  powers  are 
exercised  with  judgment  and  impartiality,  we  may  reasonably 
look  forward  to  such  improvement  in  the  condition  of  labourers, 
as  would  render  them  less  inclined  to  abandon  the  field  for  the 
town." 

How  fisir  the  Commissioners  are  justified  by  facts  in  expecting 
any  great  improvement  as  a  result  of  the  action  of  rural  sanitary 
authorities,  as  at  present  constituted,  seems  very  doubtful ;  but 
certainly  it  would  seem  to  be  taking  either  a  very  superficial  or  a 
very  optimist  view  of  the  matter,  if  the  Commissioners  suppose 
that  tne  supply  of  efficient  house  accommodation  in  rural 
districts  can  be  safely  left  to  the  "  natural "  inducement  which 
every  landlord  ought  to  possess  in  the  desire  of  attracting  labour 
to  his  estate.    It  cannot  be  forgotten  that  it  is  not  every 

"  Stafford  who  mines  for  coal  and  salt, 
Or  Norfolk's  Duke  who  deals  in  malt, 
Or  Douglas  in  red  herrings." 

Nor  ia  it  every  landlord  who  regards  the  management  of  his'< 
estate  mainly  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  food-producing  agency, 
in  which  labour  must  always  remain  one  of  the  chief  elements  of 
production.      Were  it  otherwise,  no  doubt   the  cottage-supply 
question  would  become  one  of  no  particular  difficulty. 

That  some  progress  has  been  made  even  since  the  Report  of 
1B67,  the  Commissioners  are  doubtless  quite  right  in  recording. 
But  still  I  fear  there  is  little  ground  for  hoping  that  at  the 
present  rate  of  progress,  ''  the  villages  of  Englmd  will  present 
that  pleasing  picture  to  the  eye  of  the  traveller,"  which  the  Royal 
Ccmmiissioners,  in  1867,  anticipated  as  the  result  of  the  next 
tweniy-five  years*  effort 

Certainly,  the  following  words,  which  Bishop  Fraser  then  wrote 
of  the  condition  of  the  cottages  of  Norfolk,  would  require  no 
alteration  now  if  applied  to  the  cottages  of  my  late  parish  in 
Bucks: — 

"The  majority  of  the  cottages  are  deficient  in  almost  every 
requisite  that  should  constitute  a  home  for  a  Christian  family  in  a 
avilized  community.  They  are  deficient  in  bedroom  accommoda- 
tion, very  few  having  three  chambers;  they  are  deficient  in 
dninage  and  sanitary  arrangement ;  they  are  imperfectly  supplied 
with  water ;  such  conveniences  as  they  have  are  often  so  situ- 
ated as  to  become  nuisances;  they  are  full  enough  of  draughts  to 
Kerate  any  amount  of  rheumatism,  and  in  many  instances  are 
entaUy  dilapidated  and  out  of  repair.  .  .  .  The  natural  his- 
toiy,  so  to  call  it,  of  these  miserable,  ruinous  dwellings  is  very 
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various ;  ...  an  almost  uniformly  bad  class  are  the  cottages  run 
up  by  squatters  on  the  waste,  or  held  upon  a  lifehold  or  copy- 
hold tenure,  and  which  have  not  yet  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Lord  of  the  Manor;  others  have  been  put  up  by  speculative 
builders  of  the  flimsiest  materials ;  others  are  converted  farm- 
houses .  .  .  attesting  the  change  in  the  phase  of  agricultural  lifp, 
*  which  has  merged  half-a-dozen  petty  occupations  into  one  large 
building.  Some  belong  to  small  proprietors,  too  indigent  to  have 
any  money  to  spare  for  their  improvement ;  some  to  absentee  or 
embarrassed  landowners,  the  former  of  whom  are  unwilling  to 
improve  an  estate  which  they  never  see ;  the  latter,  in  addition  to 
being  unable,  are  equally  unwilling  to  improve  a  property  from 
which  they  get  no  advantage." 

In  my  late  parish  of  Granborough  the  village  contained  fifty 
cottages.  Of  these,  four  only  could,  in  any  sense,  be  classed  as 
satisfactory ;  indeed,  I  know  of  no  cottage  which  could  be  said 
absolutely  to  satisfy  perfect  sanitary  conditions,  or,  to  put  it  in 
another  way,  in  which,  under  any  circumstances,  I  should  care  to 
live  myself.  We  had  only  three  cottages  with  more  than  two 
bedrooms.  We  had  seventeen  with  only  one.  Of  these,  eight 
ouffht,  under  an  efficient  system  of  sanitary  inspection,  certainly 
to  be  condemned  as  unfit  for  human  habitation.  As  a  sample  of 
these,  take  a  row  of  three  which  face  the  road  immediately 
opposite  the  vicarage  gate.  The  total  width  of  the  narrow  strip 
of  ground  upon  which  they  are  built  is  twelve  feet.  The  doors  of 
the  cottages  open  directly  into  the  public  road.  The  back  walls 
are  within  a  few  inches  of  an  open  ditch,  furnishing  the  only  sys- 
tem of  drainage  common  to  these  cottages  and  several  others  higher 
up  the  road.  Fifty  yards  lower  down  this  open  sewer  passes  in 
front  of  another  batch  of  six  cottages,  only  a  little  less  dilapidated. 
The  two  rooms  of  which  these  cottages  consist  measure  about  eight 
feet  square.  The  height  to  the  eaves  is  under  six  feet,  and  to  the 
roof-tree  about  nine  feet.  As  the  level  of  the  road  is  considerably 
below  that  of  the  adjacent  field,  the  hedge-top  is  visible  over 
the  roof  of  the  cottage.  The  histoiy  of  their  construction,  as 
told  to  me  by  an  old  drainer  in  the  village,  whose  memory  carries 
him  back  to  the  verge  of  the  "  good  old  tiroes,"  is  interesting,  as 
being  in  all  probability  typical  of  much  of  the  cottage  building 
in  the  county  of  Bucks.  A  site  on  the  waste  by  the  roadside 
having  been  duly  chosen,  the  first  care  of  the  proposed ''  squatter  " 
was  the  "  collection ''  of  a  sufficient  number  of  bricks  with  which 
to  construct  the  open  fireplace  and  chimney.  The  erection  of 
the  chimney-stack  being  completed,  a  consultation  of  friends, 
possibly  of  proposed  neighbours,  became  necessary.  A  dark 
niffht  was  chosen,  an  expedition  planned  to  the  woods  of  a 
neighbouring  Lord  of  the  Manor,  and  the  difficulty  of  providing 
the  necessary  house  timber  was  easily  solved.  You  will  probably 
suppose  that  this  necessarily  means  a  very  low  standard  of  village 
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morality.  I  am  not  quite  sure.  Mr.  Henry  George,  and  Mr. 
Hyndman,  and  writers  of  that  kind,  would  undoubtedly  say  that 
it  merely  meant  that  the  villager  had  a  much  stronger  memory 
than  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  for  "  those  folk  rights  in  the  wood- 
lands of  the  mark/'  of  which  constitutional  historians  tell  us. 
The  frame-work  was  built  round  the  chinmey  stack,  the  sides 
filled  in  with  *'  wattle," — ^a  coarse  kind  of  hurdle  made  of  willow- 
boughsy — the  roof  thatched  with  straw,  the  wattle  dabbed  over 
with  road  mud,  a  door  hung,  a  window^  consisting  of  a  single 
pane  of  glass,  fixed  without  a  frame,  and  therefore  incapable  of 
being  opened,  in  a  hole  in  the  wall,  and  "the  home"  was 
complete. 

Daring  the  winter  season  these  "  wattle  and  dab  "  huts  looked, 
perhaps,  more  than  usually  miserable,  owing  to  the  dilapidated 
condition  of  the  thatch,  sodden  and  dripping  with  the  heavy 
rains.  In  the  summer-time,  however,  my  town  friends  were 
facetious  enough  to  call  them  picturesque,  and  to  quote,  apropos 
of  the  moss-covered  thatch,  and  the  one  or  two  vigorous  corn-plants 
that  generally  spring  up  on  the  roof  at  that  time,  the  words  of  the 
Psalmist  concerning  ''  The  grass  on  the  housetop,  which  withereth 
before  it  is  grown  up,  so  that  they  who  go  by  say  not  so  much  as 
The  Lord  prosper  you ;  we  wish  you  good  luck  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord ! " 

I,  however,  as  a  country  parson,  at  whose  vicarage  gates  these 
cottages  stood,  "a  very  Lazarus  at  my  doorstep,"  knowing  the 
total  defiance  of  even  savage  notions  of  decency  and  of  healtL 
which  such  conditions  imply,  could  only  regard  them  as  a  direct 
reproach  to  our  village  Christianity.     How,  might  I  not  well  ask,, 
under  such  physical  conditions  as  these,  was  it  possible  for  me  to^ 
expect  from  my  parishioners  any  approach  to  that  "  pure  religion 
breathing  housenold  laws,"  which  it  was  yet  my  duty,  as  their- 
pastor,  to  endeavour  to  inculcate  ?     How,  in  face  of  such  purely 
inaterial  obstacles  as  these,  could  the  distinctively  home  virtues 
find  any  room  for  growth — parental  love,  filial  obedience,  house- 
hold thrift,  cleanliness,  modesty,  chastity,  self-respect,  purity,  and 
simplicity  of  heart     Could  I  honestly  ascribe  the  meagre  growth 
of  these  virtues  among  my  people  solely  to  failure  of  individual 
will,  or  must  I  not  rather  trace  it  to  circumstances  of  life  and 
sleep  so  degrading  as  to  leave  no  moral  room  for  their  cultivation  ? 
What  provision  can  there  be  under  such  circumstances  of  home- 
life,  not  only  for  the  three  essentials  of  physical  life, — pure  air, 
pure  water,  pure  food, — ^but  also  for  the  three  essentials  of  spiritual 
life— admiration,  hope,  and  love  ? 

It  may  be  thought,  perhaps,  that  in  describing  the  state  of  my 
late  panish  I  am  drawing  an  exceptional  picture*  The  following 
extracts,  however,  from  the  Buckinghamshire  evidence,  taken  from 
Mr.  Galley's  notes,  in  the  1867  Commission,  will  only  too  surely 
prove  that  Granborough  is  but  a  fair  sample  of  the  villages  of 
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that  neighbourhood.     All  the  reports  are  those  of  villages  within 
ten  miles  of  Granborough— 

"  Five  very  wretched  dens  on  the  roadside  waste,  claimed  by 
parish,  and  occupied  by  five  families  rent  free.  The  only  drain- 
age an  open  ditch  between  cottages  and  fence." 

''In  Halton,  Aston  Clinton,  and  Mentmore  (the  Rothschild 
property),  the  condition  and  position  of  the  cottages  are,  for  the 
most  part,  satisfactory ;  but  it  may  be  taken  as  a  fact  that  this 
is  not  the  case  in  the  county  of  Bucks  generally,  overcrowding 
being  very  common.*' 

"  A  good  many  of  the  cottages  are  out  of  repHir ;  I  do  not 
know  of  any  with  three  bedrooms.     Several  have  only  one.* 

"'I  have  been  sixty-four  years  in  the  parish '  (is  the  evidence 
of  one  labouring  man),  *  about  forty  cottages  have  been  built  on 
the  waste  since  I  remember.  I  don't  think  them  as  lives  in  tiie 
waste  cottages  is  any  better  than  those  who  pay  rent.  They 
don't  get  the  parish  doctor.  When  a  man  owning  a  waste  cottage 
applies  for  relief  they  make  him  sell  it,  and  a  Mr.  Kingham  has 
bought  most, and  lets  them  at  Is.  or  Is.  6d, according  as  they  is.'" 

"Several  very  poor  cottages  about  the  sides  of  the  roads  in 
this  parish,  built  with  mud  walls,  and  thatched." 

" '  My  cottage  is  a  very  poor  one,  sir ;  my  upstairs  is  out 
of  repair ;  the  walls  do  keep  tumbling.  I  pay  a  shilling  a  week 
»reni' " 

'*  There  are  a  great  many  cottages  built  by  small  freeholdeni 
-on  speculation,  with  very  small  rooms,  and  without  ventilation," 

''A  good  many  people  in  this  village  rear  ducks,  and  some 
of  them  share  their  houses  with  them.  One  man  feeds  about 
1,000  in  the  year." 

"  The  cottages  are  very  bad,  small ;  the  great  majority  of  them 
with  one  bedroom  onlv ;  thatched." 

''As  a  general  rule,  the  cottages  are  totally  inadequate  as 
regards  accommodation.  There  are  very  few  labourers'  cottages 
m  the  villa^  with  more  than  one  bedroom,  and  that  of  miserable 
dimensions.' 

"Visited  three  one-bed-roomed  cottages,  unfit  for  people  to 
live  in." 

"Visited  an  old  malting-house  made  into  seven  very  small 
•cottages,  with  one  small  bedroom,  and  a  nasty  open  drain  close  to 
4ihe  doors." 

"No  closet  accommodation,  obliging  occupiers  to  trespass  or 
tusk  leave  of  their  neighbours." 

"  Cottages  badly  constructed ;  many  of  them  with  one 
room  only  below,  and  one  above,  and  those  of  course  crowded ; 
drainage  imperfect;  water  supply  deficient;  gardens  scarce; 
privy  accommodation  extremely  bad ;  rents  low,  though  high 
enough  for  what  the  cottages  are ;  ownership  chiefly  invested  m 
the  landowners." 
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In  Twyford,  82  ont  of  124  cottages  had  bat  one  bedroom. 

Maidsmorton,  58 

Preston  Bissett,  36 

Padbury,  33 

Gawcott,  32 

AdBtock,  31 

Hillesden,  12 

''The  village  of  Shalston  is  a  gladsome  contrast  to  the 
penury  and  suffering  around.  Here  no  old  nor  ill-conditioned 
cottages  are  to  be  seen.  Nearly  all  have  been  rebuilt,  all  the  old 
ones  are  well  repaired,  and  all  the  new  ones,  built  of  brick,  have 
four  rooms,  a  pretty  portico  in  front,  washhouses  and  out- 
houses, pump,  well,  and  pig-sty,  A  piece  of  well-tilled  garden  is 
attached  to  each  cottage,  and  plots  of  ground  at  cheap  rates  are 
available  to  each  cottc^er." 

This  is  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  of  1869. 
Similar  evidence  of  a  later  date  is,  however,  only  too  readily  forth- 
coming. In  the  year  1877,  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Oxford 
Diocesan  Conference  to  inquire  into  the  defective  house  accommo- 
dation, and  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourers  of 
the  three  counties  of  Berks,  Bucks,  and  Oxon,  obtained  returns  from 
187  parishes  of  the  Diocese,  of  which  the  general  result  was  as 
follows : — ^Out  of  the  187  parishes,  35  only  were  reported  to  be  in 
a  satisfBUitory  condition,  as  regards  structural  accommodation, 
irater  supply,  and  drainage ;  73  were  unsatisfactory  in  all  these 
three  particulars ;  and  the  remaining  79  in  one  or  more  of  them. 
Extracts  from  these  returns  in  fact  merely  duplicate  the  Reports 
of  the  Royal  Commission  ten  years  earlier.    For  example — 

^  The  cottages  throughout  the  parish  are  bad,  many  not  fit  for 
p^-sties,  many  not  weather-proof;  closets  close  to  the  dwelhngB, 
and  dose  to  the  wells/' 
"  Some  of  the  cottages  are  disgraceful." 
''With  few  exceptions  the  cottages  are  very  bad." 
"  The  cottages  are  utterly  disgraceful." 
''The  cottages  are  as  bad  as  possible." 

"  The  cottages  are  in  a  wretched  state,  not  fit  for  habitation." 
"  There  is  a  large  number  of  miserable  hovels,  utterly  unfit  for 
human  habitation,  and  much  overcrowded." 

As  to  bedroom  accommodation,  it  was  found  that  in  ninety-two 
villages  (or  in  one-half  of  the  whole)  the  provision  of  two  bedrooms, 
and  in  many  cases  of  one  only,  was  quite  insufficient,  leading, 
of  course,  to  the  very  worst  results.  One  return  states  that  "  few 
cottages  have  more  than  one  bedroom,  and  there  is  only  one  con- 
venience for  three  or  four  dwellings."  In  one  village  "most  of 
the  cottages  have  only  one  bedroom  for  parents  and  children, 
and  in  some  cases  there  is  only  one  convenience  for  six  houses." 
In  another,  where  "  niost  of  the  cottages  are  very  bad,  a  man  and 
a  wife  and  six  children  (half  of  them  over  sixteen  years  of  age) 
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have  been  known  to  occupy  a  cottage  of  one  room  only  for  all 
purposes."  In  another  village, ''  decency  and  morality  are  stated 
in  many  cases  to  be  impossible." 

Finally,  an  extract  from  a  report  of  the  sanitaiy  condition  of 
Oxfordshire,  by  Dr.  Child,  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the 
united  sanitary  districts  of  that  county,  will  only  serve  to  deepen 
the  picture.    He  says : — 

"  Houses  are  frequently  built  in  damp,  marshy  situations,  or 
they  are  built  in  a  pit,  or  on  ground  some  foot  or  two  below  the 
level  of  the  surrounding  soil,  and  perhaps  with  an  ill-drained 
vard  close  to  them,  the  filth  of  which  runs  or  oozes  into  the 
uving  rooms,  or  they  are  built  with  the  back  hard  against  the 
side  of  a  hill  or  high  bank,  or  the  soil  of  a  neighbouring  burying 
ground  on  a  higher  level,  or  upon  a  bit  of  land  so  small  as  to 
admit  of  none  of  the  necessary  appliances  for  drainage,  privy 
accommodation,  or  even  ventilation.  I  can  recall  instances  in 
plenty  within  my  own  district  of  every  one  of  these  conditions 
.  •  .  houses  consisting  of  only  two  rooms,  thoufirh  containincr  a 
whole  &mU7,buUt  wfih  the  floor  of  the  lining  n^m  immediately 
upon  the  undrained  soil,  sometimes  containing  rooms  with  only 
a  Dorrowed  light,  or  with  no  light  at  aU ;  often  with  a  privy  or  a 
pig-sty  just  under  a  bedroom  window,  or  so  arranged  as  to  soak 
through  into  a  living  room,  or  into  the  cupboard  which  serves  as 
the  only  larder.  .  .  .  Many  of  these  same  houses  are  to  be  found 
in  a  condition  of  dirt  and  dilapidation  which  no  one  would 
believe  who  had  not  seen  them.  I  have  entered  many  almost 
completely  black,  reeking  of  smoke  and  filth,  damp,  ckanmy, 
and  noisome,  with  broken  windows,  split  doors,  plaster  dropping 
&om  the  ceilings,  stairs  half  broken  away,  holes  in  the  bedroom 
floors  pasted  up  with  old  newspapers,  and  holes  in  the  roof 
letting  in  the  weather  upon  the  bundles  of  foul  sacking  which 
represent  a  bed  and  clothing ;  and  when  to  all  this  I  add  that 
I  have  constant  cases  brought  before  me  in  which  six,  eight,  or 
ten  people  are  sleeping  in  one  such  room  as  I  have  now  fidntly 
described,  I  am  compeUed  to  admit  that  there  is  no  exaggeration 
in  Canon  Kingsley's  picture  of  the  cottage 


"  *  Where,  packed  in  one  reeking  chamber, 
Man,  maid,  mother,  and  little  ones  lay, 
While  the  rain  pattered  in  on  the  rotting  bride-bed. 
And  the  walls  let  in  the  day.' " 

There  is  no  need,  I  think,  further  to  multiply  evidence  in 
this  direction.  The  magnitude  of  the  evil,  and  the  urgent 
necessity  for  the  application  of  some  remedial  agency,  is  only  too 
plain.     What  is  that  remedy  to  be  ? 

In  endeavouring  to  find  an  answer  to  that  question  we  are 

met  by  a  twofold  cause  of  difficulty.    On  the  one  hand,  the  laige 

rate  of  interest  which  is  at  present  not  seldom  obtainable  by 

unconscientious  owners  of  bad  cottage  property,  and  on  the 
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other,  the  totally  inadequate  return  upon  capital  invested  by 
responsible  landlords  on  efficient  buildings. 

As  an  example  of  the  first,  I  may  mention  that  one  of  the 
cottages  in  Granborough,  to  which  I  have  alluded  above,  was 
bought  a  few  years  ago  by  its  present  owner  for  £10,  and 
now  bears  a  rent  of  10a.  a  week,  or  at  the  rate  of  nearly  22  per 
cent,  on  the  capital  invested.  This  is  by  no  means  an  exceptional 
case. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  universal  complaint  that  efficient 
cottage  building  does  not  pay.  A  substantial  semi-detached 
cottage,  containing  three  bedrooms,  and  in  which  sanitary 
requirements  are  respected,  cannot  be  built  for  much  less  than 
£150.  It  is  generally  calculated  that  £6  per  cent,  is  required  as 
a  fair  return  on  cottage  building.  At  this  rate  £9  a  year  would 
be  the  proper  rent  upon  an  outlay  of  £150.  With  wages 
varying  from  12^.  to  15^.  a  week  in  the  southern  counties,  it  is. 
saperfluous  to  add  that  the  Ss.  Qd,  a  week,  which  such  a  rate  as 
this  implies,  or  one  quarter  of  his  income,  is  beyond  the  fair 
amount  which  an  agricultural  labourer  may  be  expected  to  pay 
as  house  rent. 

I  am  well  aware  that  it  is  very  often  argued  that  business  as 
well  as  moral  considerations  suggest  that  a  full  commercial 
return  for  the  money  expended  on  good  cottages  is  obtained,  not 
90  much  by  a  direct  money  payment,  as  from  many  indirect  but 
obvious  sources.  But  beside  the  &ct  that  such  incidental 
advantages  are  not  appreciable  by  all  persons,  J  cannot  regard 
this  method  of  approaching  the  subject  as  at  all  satisfactory. 
It  is  no  doubt  true  that  if  any  rapid  progress  in  cottage  building 
is  to«take  place,  it  is  essential  that  a  direct  and  satisfactory 
return  upon  the  outlay  should  be  shown  to  be  possible.  But 
this  end  cannot  be  attained,  it  is  said,  at  least  directly,  except  by 
such  an  increase  in  the  farm  wage  as  would  enable  the  labourer 
to  pay  what  now  evidently  he  cannot  pay — such  a  rent  for  his 
house  as  would  represent  the  fair  market  price  for  the  value  he 
receives.  But  such  an  increase  of  wages  would,  under  present 
conditions  especially,  when  the  fieirmer  has  already  found  his 
increased  labour  bill  a  severe  strain  upon  his  capital,  ultimately 
imply  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  rent  of  the  farm,  and 
this,  it  is  said,  is  impossible.  But  why  is  it  impossible  ?  A!s  the  -, 
landowner  would  recoup  himself  for  the  loss  in  farm  rent  by  a 
corresponding  gain  in  cottage  rent,  it  would  surely  seem  one  of 
the  most  natural  things  in  the  world  to  make  so  very  obvious  an 
economic  adjustment.  Why  do  not  those  landlords,  at  any  rate, 
who  have  so  far  recognised  the  responsibilities  of  property  as 
to  provide  efficient  cottage  accommodation  on  their  estates,  take 
means  to  bring  about  so  apparently  advantageous  an  arrange- 
ment? Is  it  possible  that  l.ieir  omission  to  do  so  is  but  another 
evidence  of  the  reluctance  which  still  exists  in  country  districts 
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to  take  any  step  which  would  seem  to  substitute,  in  i-ural  class 
relationships,  economic  principles  for  those  of  semi-feudal 
dependence  ?  To  grant  an  efficient  cottage  to  a  labourer  at  a 
rent  much  below  its  market  value,  undoubtedly  has  the  appear- 
ance of  great  beneficence  on  the  part  of  the  landlord,  and  does  no 
doubt  tend  to  keep  up  those  relations  of  condescending  protec- 
tion and  affectionate  patronage  on  the  one  part,  and  of  grateful 
deference  and  loyal  submission  on  the  other,  which  by  some 
people  are  still  thought  to  be  so  excellent. 

But  surely  it  is  time  that  some  protest  should  be  made  against 
an  economic  arrangement,  which  in  effect  compels  the  farmer  to 
pay  to  the  landlord  what  is  in  reality  due  to  the  labourer,  in 
order  not  to  interfere,  on  the  one  hand,  with  that  luxury  of 
paternal  power  which  an  improving  landlord  at  present  gains 
by  granting  to  the  agricultural  labourers  on  his  estate  efficient 
cot^es  below  cost  price,  and  on  the  other,  with  the  argument, 
so  convenient  to  those  landlords  who  have  no  desire  to  house 
their  labourers  well,  that  cottage  building  does  not  pay. 

It  is,  in  all  probability,  owing  to  considerations  of  a  similar 
'^  beneficent-patemal-despotism "  character  that  we  so  seldom 
hear  of  another  method  by  which  even,  at  the  present  rate  of 
wages,  cottage  property  could  be  made  to  return  a  fair  interest 
on  the  capital  invested.  I  mean  by  granting  to  the  tenant  with 
his  cottage  a  considerable  allotment  of  land.  In  this  way  a 
cottager  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  28.  a  week  for  a  cottage  alone, 
can  well  afford  to  pay  3s.  6d.  or  4«.,  or  even  more,  for  the  same 
cottage  with  an  acre  of  land  attached.  I  do  not  speak  at 
random.  I  base  my  opinion  on  actual  experience  of  the  working 
of  small  holdings  in  the  village  of  Granborough  during  the  last 
ten  years,  the  record  of  which  I  have  elsewhere  published.  (Cf 
*'  Land  and  the  Labourers.''    Sonnenschein  &  Co.     1884.     3s.  6d.) 

Economic  changes,  no  doubt,  depend  much  upon  changes  in 
the  "  standard  of  comfort"  in  any  class,  and  it  may  be  argued  that 
the  rise  in  the  standard  of  comfort,  which  is  sure  to  be  the  result 
of  increased  education  and  other  civilizing  agencies,  must  of  neces- 
sity bring  with  it  in  time  more  efficient  cottage  accommodation. 

This  is  so,  no  doubt ;  but  in  the  meanwhile  the  present  need, 
as  I  think  I  have  shown,  is  urgent  and  desperate,  and  the 
najbion  can  hardly  afford  to  await  the  doubtful  action  of  such 
slow  eventualities  as  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  or  a  possible 
rise  in  the  class  standard  of  comfort.  We  have  a  right,  therefore, 
I  think,  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  Legislature  in  the  much-needed 
improvement. 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  a  right  to  demand  a  steady  enforce- 
ment of  the  powers  which  existing  Sanitary  Acts  already  supply. 
In  many  cases  the  powers  given  by  the  Acts  do  not  appear  to  be 
at  all  sufficiently  well  known.  In  other  cases  the  provisions  are 
known,  but  have  not  been  enforced.     Eight  years'  experience, 
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however,  of  the  working  of  the  amended  Acts,  have  shown  that 
further  legislative  changes  are  still  necessary  before  the  sanitary 
administration  of  our  country  districts  can  in  any  sense  be  said 
to  be  placed  on  a  satisfactory  footing.  There  is,  fortunately,  a 
very  general  concurrence  of  opinion  among  those  who  have 
experience  of  sanitary  work  in  rural  districts  as  to  what  these 
changes  should  be.  Briefly,  I  think  they  may  be  summarised  as 
follows  : — 

1.  The  present  permissive  clauses  of  the  Acts  should  be  made 
compulsory,  by  the  substitution  of  the  words  "  shall "  or  "  must " 
generally  for  "  may  "  in  those  clauses  of  the  various  Acts  of 
Parliament  which  prescribe  the  duties  of  sanitary  authorities. 

2.  The  compulsory  appointment  of  a  Medical  OflBcer  of  Health 
for  counties  or  combined  unions,  who  shall  be  responsible,  not  to 
the  Local  Board  of  Guardians,  but  to  the  joint  boards  of  such 
united  districts.  Clauses  279,  280,  and  286  of  the  Public  Health 
Act  of  1875,  which  provides,  by  a  provisional  order  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  for  the  union  of  Sanitary  Districts,  when 
such  union  would  seem  to  be  advantageous,  under  a  joint  govern- 
ing body,  and  the  election  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health  for  such 
united  districts,  require,  in  fact,  to  be  amended  in  this  direction. 

3.  The  provision  for  the  compulsory  periodical  inspection  of 
districts  by  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  such  inspection  to 
extend  to  the  structmral  condition  of  houses  and  the  efficiency  of 
the  water  supply,  as  well  as  to  nuisances  generally. 

4.  Some  power  of  veto  by  the  Sanitary  Authority,  similar  in 
principle  to  that  already  in  existence  in  urban  districts  under 
the  Building  Act,  which  shall  ensure  that  in  future  new  dwell- 
ings, 

(i.)  Are  not  placed  on  unhealthy  sites,  and  are  sufficiently 
above  the  soiL 

(ii.)  Are  provided  with  a  proper  but  simple  system  of 
drainage  for  surface  water. 

(iii)  Have  separate  domestic  offices  for  each  dwelling. 

(iv.)  Are  not  built  with  any  improper  materials. 

(v.)  Ensure  a  proper  supply  of  wholesome  water. 

5.  An  extension  of  the  existing  borrowing  powers  of  the  Act, 
60  as  to  enable  public  bodies,  or  owners  of  property,  or  the  joint 
Board  of  united  sanitary  districts,  to  carry  out  works  of  permanent 
improvement,  such  as  the*  supply  of  pure  and  wholesome  water, 
the  building  or  rebuilding  of  necessary  cottages,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  drainage. 

The  creation  of  County  Boards,  to  which  rural  reformers  are 
looking  forwaixi  with  so  much  of  hope,  may,  it  is  plain,  do  much 
to  simplify  sanitary  administration  in  all  these  particulars,  and 
especially  in  the  provision  of  efficient  cottage  accommodation  for 
the  rural  population. 

Indeed,  I  would  venture  finally  to  propose,  as  the  most  hopeful 
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solution  of  the  cottage  question  for  agricultural  labourers,  the 
extension  of  the  Artizans*  and  Labourers'  Dwellings  Act  to  the 
rural  districts,  with  the  substitution  of  the  county  board  for  the 
municipal  governing  bodies  as  the  local  authority.  That  Act 
would  also,  no  doubt,  require  amendment  in  regard  to  such  matters 
as  the  assessment  of  compensation  to  existing  property  owners,  and 
in  other  matters,  which  experience  of  the  working  of  the  Act  in 
London  and  elsewhere  has  shown  to  be  necessary.  Most  of  the 
difficulties,  however,  which  have  met  the  authorities  in  carrying 
out  the  Act  in  London  and  other  large  towns  are  chiefly  difficul- 
ties arising  from  the  necessity  of  working  in  contracted  areas, 
and  would  hardly  be  likely  to  arise  in  rural  districts. 

In  conclusion,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  convenient  to  give  in  an 
amended  form  some  of  the  more  important  clauses  of  the 
Artizans'  Dwelling  Act  as  an  indication  of  the  general  character 
of  such  a  cottage  building  Act  as  that  I  have  indicated. 

An  Act  for  facilitating  the  improvement  of  labourers'  dwellings 
in  rural  districts. 

Whereas  many  country  towns  and  villages  are  so  built  as  to  be 
highly  injurious  to  the  moral  and  physical  welfare  of  the  inhabit- 
ants ;  and  whereas  there  are  in  such  towns  and  villages  a  great 
number  of  cottages  which,  by  reason  of  their  dilapidated  con* 
dition,  want  of  efficient  water  supply,  ventilation,  and  of  proper 
sanitary  conveniences,  or  from  other  causes,  are  unfit  for  human 
habitation ;  and  whereas  it  often  happens  that  such  cottages  are 
to  be  found  on  estates  which  are  so  entailed  and  encumbered  as 
to  yield  no  sufficient  income  to  enable  the  possessor  to  spend 
more  than  a  small  sum  annually  on  improvements,  or  are  on  the 
neglected  estates  of  absentee  landlords,  or  are  the  properties  of 
small  owners  who  have  built  them  on  speculation,  or  of  small 
freeholders,  usually  labourers,  who  have  built  them  themselves, 
and  who  are  not  able  to  make  such  alterations  as  are  necessarv 
for  the  public  health : 

And  whereas  it  is  necessary  for  the  public  health  that  many 
of  such  cottages  should  be  pulled  down  and  reconstructed : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Queen's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  etc 

1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  for  all  purposes  as  the  "Rural 
Cottage  Building  Act." 

2.  This  Act  shall  apply  to 

(i.)  United  Sanitary  District,  as  defined  in  clause  279  of 
the  Fublic  Health  Acts,  1875. 
(ii.)  County  District.     (County  Board's  Bill) 
And  the  local  authorities  shflJl  be  as  follows,  that  is  to  say — 

(a)  The  joint  Board  of  United  Sanitary  Districts.    (Clause 
289  Public  Health  Act.) 

(b)  The  County  Board. 

S.  Where  an  official  representation,  as  hereinafter  mentioned,  is 
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made  to  the  local  authority  that  any  cottages  in  a  certain  area 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  authority  are  unfit  for  human 
habitation,  and  that  the  evils  connected  with  such  houses  and  the 
sanitary  defect  in  such  area  cannot  effectually  be  remedied  other- 
wise  than,  by  an  improvement  scheme  for  the  reconstruction  of 
such  cottages,  the  local  authority  shall  take  such  representation 
into  their  consideration,  and  if  satisfied  of  the  truth  tiiereof,  shall 
pass  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  an  improvement  scheme  ought 
to  be  nuide  in  respect  of  such  area,  and  after  passing  such  resolu- 
tion, they  shall  forthwith  proceed  to  make  a  scheme  for  the 
improvement  of  such  area 

4.  An  official  representation  shall  mean  a  representation  made 
by  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  as  is  hereafter  mentioned  in 
this  Act,  to  the  local  authority. 

5.  The  improvement  scheme  of  a  local  authority  shall  be 
accompanied  by  maps,  particulars,  and  estimates ;  it  may  exclude 
any  part  of  the  area  in  respect  of  which  an  official  representa- 
tion has  been  made,  or  include  any  neighbouring  lands,  if  the 
local  authority  are  of  opinion  that  such  exclusion  is  expedient, 
or  inclusion  is  necessary  for  making  their  scheme  efficient  for 
sanitary  purposes ;  also  it  shall  distinguish  any  lands  to  be  taken 
compulsonly.  It  may  also  provide  for  such  scheme,  or  any  part 
thereof,  bei/ng  carried  omt  and  effected  by  the  person  entitled  to 
the  first  estate  of  freehold  in  any  property  subject  to  the  scheme, 
or  with  the  concurrence  of  such  person,  under  the  superintendence 
or  control  of  the  local  authority,  and  upon  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions to  be  embodied  in  the  scheme  as  may  be  agreed  upon 
between  the  local  authority  and  such  person. 

19.  This  Act  shall  authorize  the  taking  by  agreement  any 
land  which  the  local  authority  may  require  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  into  effect  the  scheme  authorized  by  any  confirming  Act, 
bat  it  shall  authorize  the  taking,  by  the  exercise  of  any  com- 
pulsory powers,  of  such  lands  only  as  are  proposed  by  the  scheme 
in  the  confirming  Act  to  be  taken  compulsonly. 

21.  A  separate  account  shall  be  kept  by  the  local  authority  of 
their  receipts  and  expenditure  in  respect  of  any  transactions 
under  this  Act.  Their  receipts  shall  form  a  fund  (in  this  Act 
referred  to  as  "the  Cottages  Improvement  Fund"),  and  their 
expenditure  shall  be  made  out  of  such  fund. 

The  moneys  required  in  the  first  instance  to  establish  such  fund, 
and  any  deficiency  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  from  time  to  time 
appearing  in  such  fund  by  reason  of  the  excess  of  expenditure 
over  receipts,  shall  be  supplied  out  of  the  local  rates,  or  out  of 
moneys  borrowed  in  pursuance  of  this  Act. 

22.  Any  local  authority  may,  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
borrow  on  the  security  of  any  lands,  houses,  or  other  property 
acquired  by  them  under  this  Act,  and  may  mortgage  sucn  lands^ 
liouaesy  or  other  property  to  any  person  advancing  such  moneyp. 
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.  .  .  Every  local  authority  borrowing  on  the  credit  of  such  lands, 
houses,  or  other  property  as  aforesaid,  may  pay  out  of  local 
rates  the  interest  of  any  moneys  so  borrowed  by  them.  The 
Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners  may,  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  confirming  authority,  lend  to  any  local  autl^ority  any 
money  required  by  them  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  on  the 
security  of  the  local  rates.  Such  loan  shall  be  repaid  within 
such  period,  not  exceeding  fifty  years,  as  may  be  recommended 
by  the  confirming  authority,  and  shall  bear  interest  at  the  rate 
of  S^  per  cent,  per  annum,  or  such  higher  rate  as  may,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Treasury,  be  necessary  to  enable  the  loan  to  be 
made  without  loss  to  the  Exchequer. 

With  a  Rural  Cottage  Building  Act,  similar  in  character  to  that 
briefly  indicated  above,  and  with  the  Public  Health  Act  amended 
in  the  direction  I  have  suggested,  the  great  problem  of  grappling 
with  the  sanitary  and  social  conditions  of  the  home  life  of  the 
rural  labourer  would,  I  venture  to  think,  be  in  a  fair  way  to  find 
adequate  solution.  Such  a  plea  for  legislation  as  I  have  here 
made  ought  not  surely  to  be  idly  regarded.  To  use  Mr.  Bright's 
words,  in  concluding  his  Rectorial  Address  to  the  students  of 
Glasgow  University,  may  I  not  say,  ''  I  plead  not  for  the  great 
and  rich ;  I  plead  for  the  many  poor  who  live  in  cottages  with 
only  one  bedroom  ?  Can  you  answer  me  in  any  other  words  than 
those  of  the  psalmist^  '  The  needy  shall  not  always  be  foigotten : 
the  expectation  of  the  poor  shall  not  perish  for  ever ' "  ? 

CHABLES  W.  STUBBS. 


DR.  SCHLIEMANN'S  DISCOVERY  AT  TIRYNS 
AND  HIS  PLANS  FOR  KRETE. 


I. 

There  is  a  school — soon,  perhaps,  it  may  be  said,  there  has  once 
been  a  school — which  believed  that  the  whole  pre-historical  epoch 
of  classic  antiquity,  as  far  as  it  is  described  in  ancient  epics,  must 
be  resolved  into  a  figurative  tale  of  the  struggle  between  light 
and  darkness,  day  and  night,  summer  and  winter.      Nowhere 
would  the  most  extreme  spokesmen  of  that  school  formerly  look 
for  a  kernel  of  real  facts  under  the  veil  of  legend.     Having  got 
hold  of  an  idea  which  certainly,  in  some  cases,  explains  some- 
thing, they  heedlessly  applied  it,  by  a  cast-iron  rule,  to  every- 
tlnng.    Even  where  the  dawn  of  history  visibly  shone  behind 
the  poetical  array,  they  saw  nothing  but  the  heavenly   orb 
chasing  the  mist  before  it.     "  Troy,  the  Phrygian  Castle,"  "  Troy, 
that  lives  on  everybody's  lips," — as  Sophokles  sings, — ^was  by 
them  imagined  to  have  been  a  mere  Cloud-Cuckoo-Home ;  its 
fieiy  sheen  simply  the  mirage  of  a  nature-myth,  created  by  the 
inventive  brain  of  a  bard. 

Then  Schliemann  came  and  hewed  about  the  hiUs  with  his 
pickaxe,  brought  up  the  "  Burnt  City  '*  from  its  weird  sleep  of 
3,000  years,  l^d  bare  the  heroic  graves  at  MykenS,  and  made 
the  vast  pre-historical  palace  of  the  birthplace  of  Herakles,  in 
Aigolis,  rise  from  its  hiding-ground ;  thus  showing  to  the  whole 
world  that  a  grey  antiquity  which  hitherto  had  lain  beyond 
our  ken,  must,  after  all,  be  treated  otherwise  than  merely  out  of 
the  head  and  up  into  the  welkia 

That  is  his  immortal  merit.  None  can  disparage  it  now. 
What  an  illustrious  host  of  men  eminent  in  various  walks  of 
sdence— Virchow,  Max  Miiller,  Brugsch,  Sayce,  Mahalfy,  Bur- 
nouf,  and  others — has  indeed  rallied  to  him  in  his  great  work, 
"Dies."  Not  to  forget  the  weighty  voices  of  Ranke  and  the  late 
MiiUenhoff,  that  made  themselves  afterwards  heard — ^the  voices 
of  historians  and  archaeologists  of  the  first  order  in  Europe. 

Since  these  world-fietmed  discoveries  of  an  explorer,  than  whom 
none  has  shown  a  luckier  hand,  a  gradual  revolution  of  opinion 
has  taken  place  in  the  learned  world.     Thanks  to  the  rapidity 
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with  which  Dr.  Schliemann  heaps  an  Ossa  upon  a  Pelion  of 
wonderful  finds,  the  dim  early  past  of  Asia  Mnor  and  Greece 
comes  out  now  in  fresh  colours.  The  very  stones  speaks  with 
their  mute  eloquence,  of  heroic  struggles  in  which  Hellenes  and 
Thrakians  appear,  involved  in  deadly  combat  on  both  sides  of 
what  was  once  called  the  Thrakian  Sea — that  is,  the  iSgean. 


II. 

His  last — DO,  only  his  most  recent — discovery  is  that  of  the 
castle  or  palace  at  Tiryns.  Its  oldest  parts  seem  to  date  back  to 
the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  about  1,400  years  before  our  era  I 
Scarcely  has  his  new  large  work,*  dealing  with  his  final  researches 
on  the  Hill  of  Hissarlik,  gone  the  round  in  the  world  of  letters^ 
than  we  hear  of  a  fresh  forthcoming  book  of  his  on  the  subject  of 
Tiryns,  together  with  an  announcement  that  the  island  of  Krete 
will  be  his  next  field  of  operations. 

Whilst  looking  forward  to  this  book,  the  fullest  interest  is 
already  awake,  and  speculation  is  rife  in  regard  to  the  history 
and  race  connection  of  that  Peloponnese  town.  A  number  of 
strange  reflections  present  themselves  here.  ^ 

To  mention  but  one  bizarre  thing.  Who  would,  at  first  blush, 
think  of  waggishness  and  hoaxing  propensities  in  connection 
with  Tiiyna  of  the  Kyklopean  wsJIb,  the  "Holy  Tiryns"  of 
Hesiod's  Theogony  ?  Is  the  idea  of  exuberant  mirth,  of  an  irre- 
pressible bent  towards  the  comic,  in  harmony  with  the  fate  of  a 
town  which  at  Strabon's  time  had  already  lain  in  ruins  for 
centuries,  and  become  a  legendary  place ;  pilgrimages  being  made 
there  by  men  curious  to  see  the  remnants  of  the  mythical  cradle 
of  Herakles  ? 

Yes ;  Tiryns — ^the  firmly- walled,  as  she  is  called  in  the  Homeric 
epic;  Tiryns^  surrounded  by  awe-inspiring  colossal  structures, 
mementoes  of  an  antiquity  the  Greeks  memselves  could  not 
fisithom ;  Tiryns,  whom  we  meet  with  in  Pindar,  as  well  as  in 
the  pompous  *'  Thebais  '*  of  Statins,  whose  Epirote  descent  may, 
perhaps,  ^count  for  the  kind  of  northern,  Eddie  spirit  which 
pervades  his  description  of  Thrakian  groves  and  sanctuaries; 
Tiryns,  whose  shadow  we  perceive  in  Ovid,  in  Plinius's  "  Natural 
History,"  and  other  classic  writers,  was  in  her  heydays  noted 
for  the  uncontrollable  merriment,  the  sportful  jocularity,  of  her 
people.  *'  Tirynthian  laughter ''  once  passed  as  a  current  ex- 
pression among  the  men  of  the  Old  World. 

And  another  quality  the  men  of  Tiryns  had :  that  of  being 
rather  given  to  Bacchic  habits.    In  this  respect,  their  renown 

*  "  Troja,"  by  Dr.  Hbnby  Schlibmakn,  with  preface  by  Professor  A-  H.  Satce, 
And  essays  by  Professor  Rudolf  Vibchow,  Kacl  Blind,  and  Professor  Mahafft. 
London:  1884. 
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was  very  like  that  of  the  vast  Thrakian  race,  whose  fondness 
for  the  cup  gave  rise  to  the  Greek  saying :  "  He  drinks  like  a 
Thrakiaa."  A  strain  of  extraordinary  drollery,  combined  with 
carousing  customs  which  historically  have  been  a  trait  of  the 
Teuton  stocky  was  thus  characteristic  of  the  inhabitants  of  a 
place  where  the  God  of  Strength  had  seen  the  lights  and  in 
whose  neighbourhood  he  had  performed  his  Twelve  Labours. 
At  the  same  time,  quite  in  accordance  with  that  tale,  the  Tiryn- 
thians  were  martial  in  the  highest  degree ;  Herculean  so  to  say. 
They  were  like  sons  of  that  Thrakian  land  in  which  Ares,  the 
God  of  War,  was  fabled  by  the  Greeks  to  have  his  home. 

Thus,  whilst  Argos  held  aloof  during  the  Persian  invasion,, 
disgradng  itself  by  a  treacherous  neutrality,*  the  men  of  Tiryns, 
though  with  sadly  diminished  forces,  eagerly  took  part  in  the 
battle  of  Plataiai.  Their  name  was  engraved — among  those  of 
the  other  cities  that  had  fought  there — on  the  bronze  column 
with  the  golden  tripod-stand,  which  the  Spartans  dedicated,  as 
the  tithe  of  the  booty,  to  the  Pythian  Apollo  at  Delphi.  That 
column,  by  the  way,  is  stUl  to  be  seen  at  Constaatinople. 

Does  it  not  seem  odd  and  utterly  incongruous  that  a  town  of 
such  doughty  warriors  should  be  noted  for  a  kind  of  Eulenspiegel 
character  ? 

Yet,  that  is  a  combination  of  qualities  by  no  means  without 
example  among  some  well-known  warrior  races  in  various  parts 
of  the  world.  Humour,  of  a  more  or  less  grim  kind,  charac- 
terised Scandinavian  die-hards  as  well  as  medisBval  German 
troopers.  Witness  many  Norse  heroic  accounts,  and  the  amusing 
LaTidaknecht  stories,  of  which  Hans  Sachs  has  given  not  a  few. 
As  to  the  Tirynthians,  Theophrastos,  the  philosopher,  tells  a 
story  about  their  having  once  consulted  the  Oracle  at  Delphi, 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  their  turn  for  side-splitting  jokes  and  non- 
sensical pleasantry.  It  turned  out  a  most  unsuccessful  attempt. 
A  sacrifice  being  imposed  upon  them  by  the  Oracle  for  the  object 
in  question,  the  first  requisite,  of  course,  was,  that  during  its 
pern>rmance  they  should  maintain  a  serious  behaviour.  Un<^ 
fortunately,  a  little  boy  straddled  across  the  procession — ^when, . 
lo !  his  in&ntine  remarks  forthwith  led  to  a  repetition  of  the 
inveterate  laughing  habit  on  the  sacred  occasion  itself.  So  the 
offering  came  to  nought.! 

However,  the  end  of  Tiryns  was  tragic  enough.  Soon  after 
the  Persian  danger  was  over,  in  the  fifth  century  before  our 
^  the  place,  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  insurgent  slaves, 
who  sheltered  themselves  behind  its  Eyklopean  walls^  was  taken 
and  destroyed  by  the  Aigives.  So  was  neighbouring  MykenS.. 
Are  we  to  see,  in  these  events,  merely  an  instance  of  those  many 
internal  feuds  which  run  through  all  Hellenic  history  ?    Or  had 

*  Grote's  "  History  of  Greece,"  II.,  p.  612  (Edition  of  1846). 
t  Dr.  Schliemann's  "  Mycenae  and  TirynF,"  p.  7. 
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the  contrast  between  Argos  and  the  cities  mentioned  perhaps  a 
darker  background? 

Here,  first  of  all,  the  hct  stares  us  in  the  bee  that  Tiiyns, 
Myken4  Mideia»  and  other  fortresses  in  the  Pelopounese^  had  m 
olden  times  been  strongholds  of  a  Tton-Oreek,  outlandish  warrior 
people  who  had  partly  effected  their  first  lodraient  at  Nauplia, 
partly  come  from  the  land-side  through  M&edonia  and  the 
isthmus  of  EorintL 

The  second  fact  is — ^as  Dr.  Schliemann  now  asserts  from  his 
discovery* — ^that  the  earliest  and  truly  decisive  destruction  of 
"  Holy  Tiryns  *  took  place  already  8,000  years  ago,  nearlv  about 
the  same  time  as  the  overthrow  of  "Holy  Ilios";  and  tnat  the 
event  which  occurred  after  the  Persian  war,  in  consequence  of 
the  rebellion  of  slaves,  was  only  a  sanguinary  and  final  after- 

play- 

The  third  fact  is — as  stated  by  Dr.  Schliemann  from  the  archi- 
tectural investigations  of  his  companion,  Dr.  Dorpfeld — ^that  (he 
grouTid-plcm  of  the  d/voeUA/nga  found  at  Tvryna  corresponds,  with 
dhnost  absohcie  eocactneas,  to  the  dwellings  of  ancient  Troy.  This 
is  testified  to  by  Dr.  James  Fergusson,  the  eminent  English 
authority  on  architectural  art.  In  a  letter  of  warm  congratulation 
io  the  German  explorer,  he  says  that  the  identity  of  structure  is 
manifestly  so  great  in  the  two  cities  that  they  must  be  of  the 
same  age  and  of  the  same  stage  of  civilization.  The  mass  of 
objects,  found  in  the  ruins  of  ^th,  being  also  identical,  are  we 
not  entitled  to  conclude  that  the  same  race  had  founded  l^iyns 
.and  Troy? 

HI. 

In  this  way  we  come  upon  a  patent  kinship  between  the  pre- 
historic ''  barbarian "  people  t  of  the  Argivian  strongholds^  and 
those  first  settlers  on  the  Hill  of  Hissanik,  who  are  dassicaUy 
described  as  being  either  Thrakian  immigrants  from  Erete,  or 
from  the  Greek  Continent. 

The  ancient  authors  themselves  speak  clearly  enough  on  the 
origin  of  the  Pelopides,  from  whose  forebear  the  peninsula  has  its 
name.  "  Wretch  !  what  thinkest  thou,  that  thou  bawleat  so  loud  ? 
Dost  thou  not  know  that  thy  grandfisither,  old  Pelops,  was  a  bar- 
barian, a  Phrygian  ?  that  Atreus,  thy  progenitor,  the  infamouSi 
put  before  hi&  brother  his  own  children  as  a  meal  ? "  With  this 
disgracing  invective,  almost  Eddie  in  its  tone,  Teukros  launches 
out  against  Agamemnon  in  Sophokles'  "  Ajas." 

From  Asia  Minor  the  Phrvgian  (that  is,  Thrakian)  Pelops  had 
come  over,  giving  rise  to  a  lineage  distinguished  alike  by  hennc 


«  «« 


My  New  Ezcayatioiis  at  Tiiyns,"  in  Unsere  Zrit. 
f  Compare  **  Maps  of  Mykenal,"  bj  Captain  Steffen,  with  an  ^pendiz  br  Dr. 
Lolling,  <miwn  up  at  the  request  of  the  Imperial  Qerman  Archseological  Institut*. 
r.crlin :  1^84. 
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deeds  and  by  atrooities— -a  lineage  maintaining  its  sway  in 
Aigolis  by  means  of  castles  in  which  that  warrior-sib  dwelt  like 
mMisBval  robber-kniffhts. '  Famed  amon?  those  castles  was 
MykenS,  the  stronghold  of  the  Atreides,  miere  Dr.  Schliemann 
has  laid  bare  the  heroic  graves. 

The  Persians,  too,  knew  the  tradition  of  the  non-Hellenic, 
Phrygian  origin  of  the  conqueror  race  which  gave  the  Peloponnese 
its  name.  Herodotos  (vii.,  8,  11)  has  recorded  it  in  some  speeches 
of  Xerxes.  How  numerous,  indeed,  the  foreign  infusions  and 
admixtures  among  the  Qreeks  were;  with  what  difficulty  the 
Hellenic  race  often  defended  itself  against  the  rising  floods  only 
those  can  overlook  who  do  not  read  their  historians,  their 
thinkers,  and  poets,  or  who,  having  read  them,  persistently  shut 
iheir  eyes  against  plain  facts  and  statements.  But  even  as  the 
mistaken  idea  has  generally  gained  ground  that  Hellenic  sculp- 
tors had  used  pure  white  marble  without  any  tint  added  to  it, 
and  that  this  practice  alone  is  in  harmony  with  the  classic  bon- 
ception  of  the  beauty  of  form  in  a  statue :  so  also  there  are  yet 
so-called  scholars,  who  stubbornly  ding  to  the  notion  of  the  un- 
mixed, ^  autochthone  "  origin  of  the  Qreeks.  The  views  of  those 
two  schools  of  savarUa  and  artists  are  quite  on  a  level  as  regards 
conectness  of  knowledge  and  opinion. 

In  truths  the  Greeks  owe  a  great  deal  to  the  alien  element 
which  surrounded  and  was  intermixed  with  them.  They  them- 
selves frankly  acknowledged  it.  For  their  song,  their  rhythm,  their 
musical  instruments,  they  were — according  to  Strabon — originally 
dependent  upon  Thrakiaji  and  Asiatic  invention.  AU  the  ancient 
aeits  of  the  Muses  were  founded  by  Thrakians.  "  For,  Pieria, 
Oljrmpos,  Pimpla,  and  Leibethron  were,  of  old,  places  and  moun- 
tains belonging  to  the  Thrakians,  though  now  they  belong  to  the 
Hakedonians.  The  Thrakians  that  were  settled  in  Boeotia,  dedi- 
cated Helikon  to  the  Muses, — ^the  same  who  also  consecrated  the 
grotto  of  the  Leibethrian  nymphs.  In  the  same  way,  the  cul- 
tiTatoTs  of  ancient  music  were  called  Thrakians:  such  as  Orpheus, 

IMnsaioB,  and  Thamyris ;  hence  also  Eumolpos  has  his  name  from 
Bong." 
la  this  testimony  of  a  Greek  writer  not  very  telling  ? 
*And  the  fiawjt  is  incontestable" — says  Grote* — **that  both 
Pby^ians  and  Lydians  did  not  only  modify  the  religious  mani- 
festations of  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  and  through  them  of  the  Grecian 
▼odd  generally,  but  also  rendered  important  aid  towards  the  first 
cation  of  the  Grecian  musical  scale.  Of  this,  the  denominations 
of  the  scale  afford  a  proof.  ...  It  thus  appears  that  the  earliest 
Greek  music  was,  in  large  proportion,  borrowed  from  Phrygia  and 
Lydi^,''  Now,  music  and  poetry  go  hand-in-hand  among  early 
^^^^  ,  It  was  even  so  still  among  the  German  minne-singers  and' 
"otster^ngers. 

•  "  History  of  Greece." 
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The  whole  divine,  heroic,  and  tribal  saga  of  the  Hellenes  is 
intermixed  with  Thrakian  elements.  Ares,  Artemis,  Dionysos, 
Ganymede,  Rhadamanth,  Minotauros,  the  Ida  where  Zeus  was 
nursed,  as  well  as  the  poetical  mountains  and  sources  above 
mentioned ;  the  Lydian  Omphale  to  whom  Herakles  goes,  and  a 
large  number  of  other  names  are,  among  the  Greeks,  in  some  way 
or  other  conneQted  with  the  Thrakian  race.  At  the  time  of  the 
highest  Greek  culture,  the  influence  of  Phrygian  and  other 
Thrakian  worship  was  yet  powerful  at  Athens.  Flaton  mentions 
it.  Demosthenes  angrily  spoke  against  this  prevailing  custom. 
Thrakian  philosophy,  too,  was  famous  in  classic  times.  Some 
of  its  tenets  strangely  remind  us  of  the  Teutonic  tales  of  the 
rise  of  the  universe  from  an  aboriginal  water ;  of  the  giant  fonn, 
Oergeknir,  which  represents  chaotic  matter ;  and  of  the  great 
world-tree,  Yggdrasil. 

But  this  only  by  the  way.  At  any  rate,  the  warriors  who  came 
over  with  Pelops,  were  Tbrakians  of  the  Lydo-Phryrian  branch. 
"  A  vast,  immense  stock  this  Thrakian  nation ;  .  •  .  the  largest — 
only  excepting  the  Indian  population,"  but  much  divided  within 
itself,  and  thereby  crippled  in  its  power.  So  the  Father  of  BUstory 
describes  it.  A  similar  description  is,  five  hundred  years  later, 
given  of  the  Germanic  stock  by  Tacitus. 

Tall,  sometimes  gigantic  in  stature ;  of  reddish  or  golden  £Edr 
hair,  and  blue-eyed;  of  a  beraerk-^ike  braveiy ;  at  the  same  time 
much  given  to  music  and  singing,  and  of  &rst-rate  natural  apti- 
tude in  those  arts ;  of  Bacchic  inclination,  but  withal  produc- 
ing a  great  many  learned  men  with  speculative  minds,  deeply 
versed  m  philosophy :  to  whom  do  the  ancients  attribute  these 
characteristics  ?  To  the  Thrakians !  Yet  who  can  deny  that  the 
picture  literally  fits  the  Teutonic  stock  ? 

This  '*  spear-brandishing  people  of  bold  horsemen  and  warriors 
whom  Ares  loves,"  was  split  up  into  many  tribes,  with  many 
names,  in  eastern  Europe  and  Asia  Minor.  Its  noblest  tribe  was 
held  to  be  that  of  tne  Getes.  ''Gauds"  also  are  mentioned 
among  the  Thrakians ;  clearly  but  a  variation  of  dialect,  as  we 
find  it  in  Suebians,  Suevians,  Sckwahen^  and  Schwoben,  Such 
variations  in  the  form  andpronunciation  of  a  word  were  fireqnent 
among  so  vast  a  race.  Hence  the  Thrakians  were  also  oedled 
Threkians,  and  Thre^ikians."  In  similar  manner — the  law  of  letter- 
change  occurring  even  then  in  that  widely-distributed  nation — 
we  meet  with  the  Phrygians  as  Brygians,  Brigians,  or  Bregians. 
The  Trojans,  too,  who  were  Thrakians  by  descent,  we  apparently 
meet  with  as  a  Thrakian  tribe  in  eastern  Europe,  on  the  Stiymon 
(stream ;  German,  Strom),  under  the  name  of  Droijans. 

Remarkably  enough,  there  was  an  Uion  also  on  both  sides  of 
the  Bosphorus ! 

The  Getic  or  Gaudic  name  is,  with  slight  dialect  change,  the 
49ame  as  that  of  the  Gythons,  Guttons,  Goth6ns,  G^ts,  Ghtuts, 
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Goths — ^undoubted  Germans — mentioned  from  the  time  of  the 
Greek  traveller  Pytheas  (about  300  B.C.),  throughout  numerous 
dassic  writers,  down  to  the  Gothic  historian  Jordanis,  or  Jomandes, 
and  to  the  Scandinavian  and  Anglo-Saxon  sources  of  our  infor- 
mation. Gaut  is  the  name  of  the  legendary  ancestor  of  the 
(}othic  race.  In  the  very  region  where  the  G^tes  once  dwelt,  near 
the  Black  Sea,  in  the  fourth  century  the  Goths  turn  up.  When 
the  "  Getic  ^  name  gradually  began  to  change  into  the  **  Gothic  " 
one,  Spartianus  bears  witness  to  the  identity  of  the  name  and 
the  peopla 

Now,  if  the  Getes  were  Goths, — ^and  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  of  that  for  any  unbiassed  mind, — ^then  the  Thrakians,  of 
whom  the  Getes  were  only  the  most  prominent  and  most  noble 
tribe,  were  Goths  or  Teutons  also.  And  seeing  that  the  earliest 
settlers  of  Troy,  as  well  as  the  Lydo-Phryrian  warriors  of 
Pelops,  ay^  the  "giants  "  (perhaps  simply  men  of  colossal  stature) 
"from  Asia  Minor,  who  were  said  to  have  raised  the  Eyklopean 
walls  of  Tiryns,  all  belonged  in  the  same  way  to  the  great  Thrakian 
race,  the  conclusion  is,  indeed,  an  obvious  one. 

Tiiyns  and  Troy,  built  exactly  on  the  same  plan,  and  showing, 
in  their  blackened  ruins,  a  mass  of  objects  of  identical  make,  are 
thus  proved  to  be  originally  of  Thrakian — that  is,  Germanic 
fcundation. 

IV. 

m 

Is  this  an  absolutely  new  view  ?    By  no  means. 

Jomandes,  the  learned  Goth,  took  the  identity  of  the  Thrakians 
with  his  own  people  for  granted.    He  therefore  caUs  a  Thrakian 
chieftain,  like  Sitalk(e8),  simply  a  "  Gothic  duke/'    Yet  how  near 
stood  he,  in  time,  to  the  Thrakian  past !    Otfried,  the  German 
monk,  who  lived  a  thousand  years  ago,  knew  of  the  kinship  of 
lua  nation  and  special  tribe  with  the  Makedonian  Phiygians. 
Witness  his  "  Praise  of  the  Pranks."    The  learned  Fischart, — a 
German  Rabelais,  or  rather  superior  to  Rabelais, — ^who  wrote  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  was  fully  aware  of  the  close  blood-relation- 
ship between  Thrakians  and  Germans.    He  consequently  claims 
Orpheus  as  one  of  ours.      Yoss,  the  matchless    translator  of 
Eomer,  in  his  "  Consecration  "  prefixed  to  his  German  version 
of  the  niad,  assumed  this  relationship  as  being  beyond  doubt, 
h  Wirth*s  '*  History  of  the  Germans,   that  point  is  more  fully 
inade  out.     Grimm,  the  great  authority,  a  host  of  learning  in 
himself,  has  given  unanswerable  proofs.    A  treatise  by  Scho- 
tensack,  little  known,  but  very  valuable,  contains  additional 
strong  evidence.      Professor    G.  Rawlinson,  in    his  annotated 
"Herodotus,"  holds,  from  reasons  of  history,  mythology,  and 
speech,  the  kinship  of  Getes  and  Teutons  to  be  almost  certain. 

For  my  part,  I  have  only  sought  to  confirm  all  this  evidence 
by  fresh  proofs,  taken  from  history,  mythology,  and  language. 
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And  I  have  drawn  the  natural  inference,  which,  in  spite  of  its 
obviousness,  had  hitherto  been  neglected,  that,  if  the  Thrakians 
were  Teutons,  the  earliest  settlers  of  Troy  and  Tiryns  must  be 
ascribed  to  tbe  same  stem. 

In  personal  and  place  names,  in  the  creed,  and  in  the  fragments 
of  folk-speech  which  have  reached  us  from  Thrakian  histoiy, 
the  Qermanic  element  is  clearly  traceable.  There  are  the  speax 
and  the  dagger  names  so  frequent  among  the  Teutons.  One  of 
these  names  is  that  of  Spartacus  (Spartak),  the  Thrakian  leader 
of  rebel  Roman  slaves.  In  Thrakian  history  it  also  occurs  in 
the  form,  Spardak(os)  and  Sparadok(os).  It  was  a  favourite 
Thrakian  name.  A  successor  of  the  Thrakian  king  Seuth(es)  was 
called  Sparadok(os).  Seuth  is,  no  doubt,  the  well-known  Grerman 
abbreviation  for  Siegfried  or  Seifried — ^namely,  Seyd :  even  now  a 
frequent  German  name. 

Then  there  are  the  names  composed  with,  or  formed  of.  As* 
(God ;  comp.  the  Norse,  ds;  the  Gothic  and  Old  German,  ans;  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  ob)  ;  .  TeiU-  (People ;  comp.  the  Teutons  and 
Teutach,  or  Deutach) ;  Sig-  (Victory ;  German,  Sieg) ;  Od-  (oomp. 
Odin,  Odur) ;  AUal-  (Atli,  Adalo)  ;  Ter-  (Ter,  Tyr) ;  Oiagr(o8) 
(Oegir)  i  Ida,  and  so  forth.  All  these  are  resolvable  into  Teutonic 
speech;  in  a  great  measure  only  into  that  speech.  Perhaps,  in 
toe  Thrakian  name  Sitalk(e8\  we  have  a  Teutonic  Siege-dolch 
(victorious  dagger  or  aword) ;'  Si-  being  a  weU-known  Gennamc 
abbreviation  for  Sieg,  as  in  Sifnt,  for  Sigfht  or  Siegfried;  Siwara, 
for  Siegward,  and  so  forth. 

What  a  strange  vista  is  also  opened  to  us  by  the  heroic  saga  of 
the  Northmen ;  a  tall,  fair-haired,  blue-eyed,  highly  martial  race, 
even  as  the  Thrakians  were.  In  the  Icelandic  "  Heims-Eringla  " 
(World-Circle)  we  read  that  Odiu,  tbe  leader  of  the  warrior  dan 
which  conquered  Scandinavia,  came  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Black  Sea.  There  he  had  possessions  east  of  the  Tanais,  or 
Don,  both  in  Asa-land  or  Asa-Heim^  and  in  Tyrk-land.  His 
capital  in  that  eastern  region  was  called  Asgard  (divine  town  or 
castle).  This  Odin  is  a  semi-mythical,  semi-historical  chieftain ; 
not  to  be  mistaken  for  the  great  god  of  that  name.  To  bear  the 
name  of  gods  and  goddesses  was  for  a  long  time  a  practice  among 
Teutonic  tribes.  From  Asgard,  near  the  Black  Sea,  the  Odinic 
expedition  is  said  to  have  gone  forth  through  Garda-riki 
(Russia)  and  Saxony  (Germany) ;  then  by  sea  to  Funen,  where 
Odense  (Odin^s  Oe)  still  bears  the  leader's  name;  and  from  thence 
over  the  Sound  into  Scandinavia. 

Now,  is  it  not  remarkable  that  Strabon,  the  Greek  historio- 
grapher, himself  hailing  from  Asia  Minor,  should  have  known  of 
'  an  Aspurg  people  dwelling  east  of,  and  close  to,  the  Tanals  ? 
"  Aspurgian6i "  he  calk  them.  Ritter  already  explained  them  as-^ 
a  people  located  in  and  around  an  As-purg ;  that  is,  As-gard  or 
As-Castle.   (Purg  in  Old  High  German,  Burg  in  modem  German, 
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means  Castle,  even  as  in  English.)  The  Norse  tradition  is  thus 
fully  confirmed  in  classic  lore. 

In  the  same  regions  we  hear,  from  the  ancient  writers,  of 
Aanan6i,  As-men;  of  Asiotai,  also  simply  called  "Jotai," 
evidently  As-Goths;  and  of  Asioi,  Asians.  The  very  name  of 
Asia  (so  Herodotos  reports)  was,  according  to  the  assertion  of  the 
Lydian  Thrakians,  derived,  not  from  the  consort  of  Prometheus, 
but  fipom  one  of  their  own  kings.  He  was  called  -4s(ios).  The 
Greek  termination  cannot  deceive  us ;  it  is  one  which  the  Greeks, 
even  now,  often  add  to  foreign  names.  Now,  Teutonic  names 
composed  with  "  As  "  are  exoecSingly  firequent.  And  the  strong- 
hold of  King  As  would  certainly  be  called  Aspurg ;  his  people, 
^e  "  Aspurgians." 

Can  we  wonder,  under  such  circumstances,  that  we  should  find, 
in  dassic  times,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Danube  and  the  Drau, 
a  Teutoburg(ion) — even  as  in  Westphalia,  where  the  legions  of 
Yams  met  with  their  fate  ?  Or  that  in  Thrakian  Mysia  there 
should  have  been  a  town  called  Germana  ?  Or  that  Teuthrania, 
in  Asia  Minor,  should  have  had  its  TeutonioHsiounding  name  from 
a  Thiakian  king,  Teuthras  ? 

V. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  draw  comparisons  between  the 
fr&£;ment6  of  Thrakian  language  that  have  come  down  to  us, 
and  Slav  or  Lituanian  speech.  German  and  Norse  languages 
and  folk-speech  have,  however,  been  strangely  neglected  in  these 
vould-be  parallels,  which  in  some  caseft  verffe  upon  the  impossible, 
whilst  in  some  others  they  are  far-fetched  m  the  extreme.  Yet, 
even  a  fiivourer  of  this  unlikely  doctrine,  like  Fick,  whose  work 
otherwise  contains  many  valuable  points,  could  not  refrain  from 
giving  Teutonic  parallels  for  words  referring  to  weapons,  dress, 
lood,  and  even  the  name  of  a  Thrakian  pnestly  cast,  like  the 
viadly  dancing  Eorybantes,  or  Kyrbantes,  which  Fick  himself 
explains  from  Gothic. 

Their  short  broadsword  the  Thrakians  called  "  Skdlme.*' 
SxAcUy  so  (skdZTTi)  it  is  called  in  Norse.  MUra,  the  mitre,  was 
originally  a  Phrygo-Thrakian,  not  a  Greek,  word.  It  is  akin  to 
the  Norse  motr,  the  German  Miltze,  The  mitre  is  in  the  north 
called  "mitr";  in  that  case,  the  word  has,  of  course,  come  into 
Scandinavia  through  a  clerical  channel,  after  the  introduction  of 
Christianity.  Again,  the  Phrygian  cap,  which  became  a  symbol 
of  freedom,  bears  that  quality  in  its  very  name ;  for  a  Phrygian, 
Ma  the  speech  of  the  Lydo-Thrakian  people  itself,  meant  a  free- 
nian.  So  Hesychios  tells  us.  "  Phryg,"  or  "  Frig,"  is  indeed  the 
^lae  word  as  the   Old  English,*  and  the  still  living  English 

•"The  frekkeste    f olke  "  (the  bravest  folk)  in   Morte  Arthure  (Halliwell's 
''Dictionary  of  Archaic  and  Provincial  Words  ")• 
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dialect  word,  freake^  or  freke,  a  brave,  bold  man.  It  corresponds 
to  the  modem  Oerman  frech  (over-bold),  which  formerly  also 
meant  nobly  free,  and  bold.  The  Phrygs,  or  Frigs,  were,  con- 
sequently, Franks,  so  to  say,  in  name  and  deed :  "  Frakks,"  as  the 
Northmen  call  the  Franks,  with  the  same  elision  of  the  nasal 
sound  as  in  the  Phryg  name. 

Gold  was,  in  Thrakian  speech,  called  "  grZour(os),'*  or  glur. 
Strangely  enough,  those  who  would  go  by  Lituanian  or  Slav 
affinities^  have  not  pointed  to  a  single  Germanic  parallel  word. 
Yet,  there  are  plenty  of  Scandinavian,  Icelandic,  English,  and  Ger- 
man words,  all  similarly  expressing  the  glare  and  glitter  of  gold. 
Of  Norse  words,  grZ<^'a,  glyra,  and  gler  (Old  Danish.,  grZar),  may  only 
be  mentioned.  The  latter  originally  signified  the  golden-coloured 
amber  which  the  Germans,  at  the  time  of  Tacitus,  called  glesixaxn). 
Why,  then,  try  only  a  fisir-fetched  comparison  with  the  Greek 
cMoroa  (pale  green),  or  the  Slavonian  zlato  (gold)  ! 

War,  the  Thrakian  Phrygians  called  harmd-n  (ap/m-v).  Does 
not  this  remind  us  of  ancient  and  modem  German  words  for 
army  and  sword  (hem;  Gothic,  hairua)]  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
hearmom  (to  harm,  to  destroy);  the  English,  to  Jvarry ;  the 
German  war-god  Heru,  and  the  martial  Mermen  (Irmin)  ?  A 
king  was  by  the  Phrygians  called  bal-en*  (/8a\-t?i/).  Is  it 
necessary  to  seek  an  explanation  in  the  Slav  bolji  (larger)?  Was 
not  a  king  or  chieftain,  among  the  Northmen,  called  baldr,  among 
the  An^lo-Saxons  bcddor  ?  Or  if  an  adjective  is  to  be  taken  as 
a  parallel,  have  we  not  the  Norse  hallr,  the  Gothic  balths,  the 
English  bold  ? 

The  Phrygian  words  for'  a  Hound,  for  the  fire,  for  water,  re- 
minded the  Greeks  of  their  own  language.  Now,  in  Germanic 
speech,  the  parallels  for  these  Phrygo-Thrakian  words  are  clear 
enough.  I  will  not  enter  here  into  comparisons  which  can  be 
made  out  for  the  Teutonic  explanation  of  the  names  of  a  number  of 
Thrakian  deities.  Be  it  enough  to  say  that  even  those  who  have 
sought  to  seek  a  solution  elsewhere,  were  struck  by  the  identity 
of  the  Thrakian  name,  Kotys — a  divine  name,  as  well  as  a  personal 
name  among  men — and  the  Norse  Hodur.  So  also  Odin-Wodan, 
Thor,  Baldur,  Freyr,  and  Freyja,  were  divine  names,  borne  both 
by  kings  and  queens,  and  by  ordinaiy  mortals. 

The  mythic  ancestor  of  the  Phrygians  was  Manes.  Though  the 
Manu  or  Man-name  is  one  of  wide  occurrence  among  the  Indo- 
Germanic  races,  does  not  Man(es)  again  bring  to  our  mind  the 
ancestor  and  founder  of  the  German  nation,  Mann(us),  who,  as 
Tacitus  ("  Germania,"  II.)  reports,  was  sung  by  our  forefathers  in 
lays  of  great  antiquity  ?  When  we  find  such  a  concuirence  between 
the  Thrakian  and  the  German  heroic  saga,  and  when  we  remember 
that,  on  the  same  Thrakian  ground,  we  meet  with  the  Teuth  or 

*  This,  like  "  harmA-n,"  is  an  Accusative  wth  a  Greek  ending. 
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Teut  names,  it  truly  requires  an  extraordinary  obstinacy  to  resist 
a  palpable  inference. 

In  the  Thrakians,  therefore,  we  see  the  Teutons  of  the  East — 
kindred  to  the  Glermans,  forebears  of  the  Northmen,  relations  of 
the  ^English.    The  arguments  drawn  from  the  physiological  de- 
scription and  the  qualities  of  character  and  mind,  as  well  as  from 
the  remnants  of  speech  which  the  classic  writers  have  given  us  of 
the  Thrakians,  possess  all  the  greater  weight  because  the  Slavs, 
in  the  succession  of  migrations,  only  came  behind  the  Qermanic 
race,  and  even  then  only  appeared,  at  first,  sporadically  in  what 
is  at  present  Russia,  Hungary,  and  Turkey.    The  vast  Thrakiiem 
nation^  much  divided  as  it  was  in  a  tribal  sense,  can  only  be 
accounted  for  by  the  Teutonic  explanation.    Can  anybody  believe 
in  the  sudden  vanishing  away  of  such  an  enormous  mass  which 
once  filled  a  large  part  of  Asia  Minor  and  eastern  Europe  ? 

Surely,  it  did  not  miraculously  disappear.  The  great  migrations 
in  which  the  Teutonic  mass  expanded  itself  over  the  whole  of 
Europe,  and  as  far  as  Africa,  is  powerful  evidence  to  that  effect. 
In  ages  long  past,  the  Thrakians  formed  a  great  Teutonic  reserve 
in  the  East.  Hence  the  Ilions  which  once  stood  on  both  sides 
of  the  BoephoruSy  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  strongholds. of  men 
belonging,  m  pre-historic  times,  to  the  Qermanic  race. 


VI. 

Now,  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  name  of  Tiryns  ? 

It  is  not  known.  The  derivation  from  an  alleged  son  of  Argos, 
bight  !nryns,  affords,  of  course,  no  clue  at  all.  It  is  but  one  of 
the  customary  easy  ways  to  which  the  Greeks  were  addicted  in 
etymology.  Unfortunately,  their  knowledge  of  foreign  tongues 
did  not  reach  far.  Lepsius^  the  German  Egyptologist,  has  en- 
deavoured to  explain  the  word,  by  reversing  the  vowels,  from  the 
Greek  "  tyrris  "  (tower). 

Bat  supposing — and  the  conjecture  is  certainly  a  very  allowable 
one,  consiaering  the  non-Hellenic,  barbarian  origin  of  the  fore- 
fiithers  of  Proitos,and  the  Lydo-Thrakian  nationality  of  the  seven 
"giants,"  who  were  said  to  have  raised  the  walls  of  Tiryns — that 
the  name  were  a  Thrakian  one,  given  to  the  castle  by  its  alien 
founders :  could  no  explanation  be  offered  from  Germanic  speech  ? 

The  accent  of  the  word  lies  on  the  first  syllable :  Tuyns;  not 
'firyns.  How,  then,  if  we  were  to  think  of  the  Norse  war-god, 
Tyr  (the  German  Tiu,  afler  whom  Tuesday  is  called),  whose  name 
oomes  from  the  same  root  as — nay,  is  identical  with — the  Anglo- 
Saxon  word  Tir;  that  is,  splendour  ? 

Tiryns  is  the  birthplace  of  Herakles,  the  strong  god,  who 
tears  the  surname,  "The  splendidly  Victorious"  (KaUinikos). 
Now,  the  struggles  and  labours  of  Herakles  have  a  very  strange 
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affinity  with  those  of  the  Norse  Tyr,  or  lir,  and  the  monster-* 
slaying  Thor,  the  German  Thunar.  On  this  remarkable  likeness, 
stress  has  been  laid,  with  rare  unanimity,  by  not  a  few  authorities 
in  mythological  research,  such  as  Grimm,  Simrock,  Mannhardt, 
and  others  of  first  rank. 

In  the  Norse  tale,  Tyr  and  Thor,  brothei-s  in  blood,  and  sons  of 
Odin,  often  slide  into  each  other.  Their  veiy  names  appear  to 
be  sometimes  interchangeable,  Thor  being  called  Reidar-Tyr, 
whilst  Odin  himself,  from  whom  Thor  and  Tyr  are  .only  dif- 
ferentiations, is  called  Hix)pta-Tyr  and  Hanga-Tyr.  In  the 
Edda,  Thor  and  Tvr  are  such  close  friends,  that  they  look  like 
twin  gods.    Together  they  go  forth  to  warlike  adventures.    To- 

f ether  they  are  hidden  behind  the  kettle,  in  the  ''Song  of 
[ymir."  The  Anglo-Saxon  **Rune  Lay" — ^remarks  Simrodc — 
speaks  of  the  runic  sign  "  tir  "  in  such  a  manner,  that  Thor's 
hammer  seems  almost  to  be  indicated.  According  to  Mannhardt, 
the  idea  of  Thor  being  a  war-god  had  never  wholly  faded  out 
among  the  Northmen,  whilst  among  the  Germans  that  notion 
was  still  preserved  in  full  force  at  the  time  of  Tacitus. 

Thor  is  a  god  of  lightning.  Tyr's  arrow,  which  afterwaids 
became  a  sword,  was  at  first  also  but  the  flash  from  heaven.  In 
medifiival  German,  strdle  (flash,  or  ray)  still  meant  both  lightning 
and  an  arrow.  To  the  original  resemblance  in  symboli<»u  attri- 
butes corresponds  the  identity  of  feats  performed  by  the  two 
gods — namely,  the  overthrow  of  monstrous  and  gigantic  forms. 
Both  also  meet  with  the  same  end  at  the  Doom  of  the  Worlds 
Similar  deeds,  similar  fate !  It  is  important  to  bear  this  dose 
contact  between  the  Teutonic  gods  of  thunder  and  of  war  in 
mind,  for  their  combined  achievements — which  at  one  Ume  must 
have  been  attributed  to  a  single  divine  figure* — constitute  a 
perfect  Herakles  type. 

Now,  more  curiously  still,  Tacitus  reports  in  his  "  Gennania '' 
(III.)  that — ''There  is  a  remembrance  of  Hercules  having  dwelt 
anfiong  the  OerTYUims.  Him  they  sing  as  the  foremost  of  the 
brave,  when  they  go  into  battle.'' 

This  clearly  means  that  the  Germans  had  a  divine  or  semi- 
divine  hero,  whose  doings,  whatever  may  have  been  his  name, 
reminded  the  Romans,  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner,  of  their 
own  Hercules.  Thor,  the  son  of  Odin,  is,  with  his  hammer,  truly 
a  striking  counterpart  of  the  club-brandishing  son  of  Zeus.  The 
Germanic  slayer  of  the  uncouth  giant  race  tauies  with  the  Greek 
destroyer  of  the  Geryones  and  other  monstrous  beings.    So  also 

*  Thus,  Prick  or  Freia,  in  German  mythology  or  folk-lore,  is  a  name,  only 
varying  in  popular  dialect,  for  one  and  the  same  divine  figure.  She  is  the  consort 
of  Wodan  as  well  as  a  goddess  of  love,  combining  in  her  person  an  Aphroditean 
type  and  a  representative  of  housewifely  accomplishments.  But  in  the  more  fully 
developed  Norse  creed,  which  resisted  the  conversion  to  Christianity  much  longer, 
Frigg  and  Freyja  are  separate  goddesses,  like  Juno  and  lo — which  latter,  no  donbt« 
were  also  at  one  time  identicaL 
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Thoi^Tyr's  straggle  with  the  Midgard  serpent  corner  astoniahingly 
close  to  the  struggle  of  Herakles  with  the  Lemsean  hydra — of 
Herakles  who  in  the  cradle  already  throttled  snakes.  Again, 
Herakles'  combat  with  the  Lion  and  the  hell-hound  Kerberos  has 
a  wonderful  resemblance  to  the  overthrow  of  the  hell-hound  or 
wolfish  monster  Fenrir  by  Tyr,  who  at  the  end  of  all  things  also 
kills  the  hell-hound  Garm.  Even  the  details  tally  in  many  points. 
Herakles  has  to  throttle  the  terrible  beasts.  Tyr  has  to  throw 
his  arm,  which  he  thereby  loses,  into  the  jaws  of  the  hound  or 
wolf. 

Moreover,  the  oceanic  descent  of  Kerberos  has  its  parallel  in 
the  oceanic  character  of  the  Teutonic  wolf  from  whose  mouth  a 
vast  river  issues,  and  who  is  actually  called  a  water-roarer  or 
water-beast.  For  that  is  the  literal  meaning  of  his  two  chief 
names  in  Norse  mythology — Fenrir  and  Vanargandr.  In  the 
classic  tale,  or  rather  the  non-classic  one,  seeing  that  Kerberos 
has  only  been  introduced  into  Hellenic  mythology  from  foreign 
ground,  Herakles  fetches  the  hell-hound,  the  offspring  of 
Typhaon  and  Echidna,  from  its  under^ world  abode  at  the  bidding 
of  the  All-father  Zeus.  At  the  bidding  of  the  All-father  Odin, 
gods  fetch  Fenrir,  and  the  two  other  offsprings  of  Loki  and 
Angurboda^  from  a  similar  subterranean  dwelling-place. 

last^  but  not  least,  it  is  worth  being  remembered  that,  in. 
Greek  myth,  Kerberos  has  Phrygian — tluit  is,  Thrakian — origin^ 
and  that  an  extinct  race  of  Phrygia  went  under  that  Kerberian 
name! 

How,  then,  if  Tiryns  had  its  name  from  a  Thrakian  Tir- 
Herakles  ?  I  give  this  simply  as  a  hint  and  a  hypothesia.  But 
it  is  all  the  more  permissible  because,  even  as  we  hear  of  a 
"  Herakles  the  splendidly  Victorious/'  so  there  was,  among  the 
Northmen,  a  "l^^  the  Victorious" — namely,  Sig-Tyr,  in  whose 
very  name  Victory  and  Splendour  are  cofnbined. 

VII. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  connect  the  Herakles  myth  witii 
the  Pbcenikian  circle  of  ideas.  But  though  the  Phoenikians,  no 
doubt,  and  the  Egyptians  as  well,  made  their  strong  imprint,  in 
culture  and  art^  upon  early  Greece,  the  influence  of  the  Thrakians 
is  not  less  strikingly  testified  to.  Were  not  the  early  Phrygians 
of  Asia  Minor  fiunous  as  miners,  as  metal-workers,  as  producers 
of  the  finest  textures  ?  Are  not  some,  at  least,  of  the  ThrakiaoL 
tribes  in  Europe  described,  by  Greek  authors,  almost  like  mailed 
lights  of  the  Middle  Ages  ? 

Thrakian  tribes  were  once  scattered  all  over  Greece.  Every- 
where, in  the  Peloponnese,  the  Hellenes  pointed  to  the  great 
prehistorical  Phrygian  barrows  or  homes,  where  the  conquering 
foreign  chieftains  and   their    retinue    slept  the  eternal  sleep 
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There  are  not  a  few  place-names  in  Greece  pointing  to  Thrakian 
origin,  and  having  their  parallels  in  Asia  Minor,  whither  the 
Phiygians,  in  times  of  unfathomable  antiquity,  had  emigrated 
from  Europe,  and  from  whence  a  large  number  of  them  aflerwards 
came  back  as  a  reflux. 

Considering  all  these  circumstances,  we  have  to  get  rid  of  the 
erroneous  notion  that  the  Hellenic  world  was  wholly  a  world  of 
its  own.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  facts,  or  else  we 
would  have  to  throw  all  classic  testimony  into  the  **  purple  sea." 
The  oldest  history  of  Greece  is  the  history  of  various  races, 
ethnolo^cally  and  intellectually  superposed  over,  and  transfused 
through,  each  other.  Shall  we  wonder,  then,  that  the  Hellenic 
Pantheon,  in  spite  of  the  gloss  of  noble  refinement  which  was 
gradually  put  upon  its  figures,  turns  out  a  very  medley  of,  and 
gradual  incrustation  from,  various  circles  of  ideas,  of  forei^  as 
well  as  of  native  growth  ?  Can  we  be  surprised  that  this  should 
show  itself  most  strikingly  in  the  remnants  of  archaic  arty  such 
as  those  which  we  owe  to  the  inde&tigable  zeal  of  the  explorer 
who  has  given  us  an  insight  into  Troy,  Mykend,  and  Tiryns  ? 

There  are  before  me  some  early  personal  communications  by 
Dr.  Schliemann  on  the  discovery,  by  him,  of  the  vast  pre- 
historical  Dalaoe  at  Tiiyns.  Lookfiig  forward  to  the  puhlication 
of  his  book,  I  avoid  quoting  them.  Be  it  only  mentioned  that, 
if  it  were  even  merely  for  the  ancient  wall-paintings  which  he 
has  found  in  the  ruins,  and  the  colours  of  which  are  stated  to 
be  still  of  wonderful  f^hness,  he  would  have  rendered,  by  his 
lucky  excavation,  one  of  the  most  important  services  to 
archaeology.  How  very  little  is  preserved  even  of  the  com- 
paratively very  late  pictorial  art  of  Greece!  Now,  here  are 
paintings  which  transport  us  mentally  into  what  were  hitherto 
called  prehistorical  times ! 

Afler  the  completion  of  his  book  on  Tiryns,  Dr.  Schliemann — 
who,  as  a  rule,  has  scarcely  finished  one  scienti6c  campaign  when 
he  already  is  on  the  war-path,  with  pickaxe  on  his  dioulder, 
for  another — intends  going  to  Krete.  iNeed  it  be  said  that  the 
Thrakian  problem  will  come  up  there  again  ? 

From  Krete,  the  settlers  of  Troy  were  stated  to  have  come. 
Indeed,  the  Ida  mountain  and  the  Pergamos  of  their  ancestral 
island-home  afterwards  reappear  in  the  same  names  of  the 
Troad.  This  Thrakian  habit  of  sticking  to  their  own  nomen- 
clature as  regards  homesteads,  mountains,  rivers,  and  so  forth, 
reminds  us  of  the  same  place-names  having  been  brought  from 
Germany  into  England,  thence  into  America  and  other  parts  of 
the  world,  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 

Pergamos,  in  the  sense  of  a  hill-fort,  shows  contact  with  the 
old  German  word :  pereg  (modem  German,  Berg),  mountain.  The 
Mysiail  I^rgamon  (now  Bergamo),  in  Asia  lOnor,  was  situated 
in  the  province  of  Teuthrania,  whose  name  is  referred  to  that  of 
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King  Teuthras,  on  the  Teutonic  affinity  of  which  name  I  have 
before  remarked. 

In  speaking  of  the  classic  Ida  mountains,  how  few  think  of 
any  similar  word  on  Oermanic  ground  I  Yet  there  are  striking 
analogies;  for,  that  same  word,  almost  without  the  slightest 
change,  runs  through  the  topography,  the  personal  names,  and  the 
mythology  of  the  ancient  Thrakian  and  the  other  Teutonic  nations. 
As  a  personal  name  we  find  it,  on  Thrakian  gi-ound,  in  the  semi* 
mythic  history  of  the  Troad  as  well  as  of  Eastern  Europe,  with 
hnt  slight  additions  of  a  Greek  ending.  There  were  names  like 
Idas,  Idaios,  Idaia,  not  to  mention  a  compound  name  like  Idmon. 
On  Skythian  ground  we  again  come  upon  it^  in  a  compound  form, 
amidst  names  of  evident  Germanic  affinity;  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  Skyths  having  no  doubt  been  of  that  kinship.  In  the 
history  of  England,  "  Ida  the  Flame-bearer "  is  well  known  as 
the  Anglian  conqueror  who  effected  his  first  lodgment  at 
Bamborough.  Ida  is  still  a  Teutonic  female  name.  Idmon  may, 
as  a  compound,  be  matched  by  the  Norse  Idmund. 

If  we  pass  over  to  mythological  ground,  Iduna^  the  goddess 
of  life,  is  to  be  mentioned  in  the  Norse  creed.  The  root  "  Id  " 
in  her  name  indicates  rejuvenation.  She  is,  as  Simrock  and 
TThland  have  expressed  it.  Nature  quickened  anew,  in  the  proud 
attire  of  spring,  or  the  fresh  summery  green  in  grass  ana  leaf. 
The  notion  of  splendid  vegetation  is  eminently  connected  with 
her  and  her  attributes. 

And  is  not  that  the  description  which  the  ancient  writers 
give  of  the  Ida  mountain  in  the  Troad — ^the  Ida  "  rich  in 
fountains";  the  '' mother  and  nourisher  of  wild  animals";  the 
Ida  "covered  with  a  beautiful  forest  of  oak  and  pine,  inter- 
mingled with  chestnut  trees,  plane  trees,  limes,  and  "the  like," 
such  as  Schliemann  found  it  in  his  ascent  ?  (See  ''  Ilios/'  pp.  5S 
and  68). 

Remarkably  enough,  in  the  Edda,  Ida-field  (Ida-vollr)  is  the 
centre  of  the  abode  of  the  Germanic  gods;  that  is,  of  the 
welkin  castle,  Asgard.  Who  can  fail  to  remember  the  similar 
divine  destination  of  the  Ida  mountains  in  Krete  and  the 
Troad? 

The  analog  goes  still  further.  The  metal-working  daimonic 
race  of  the  dassic  Ida  is  actually  matched  by  the  metol-working 
Aesir,  or  gods,  on  the  Ida-field  of  the  Scandinavian  cloud-region.* 
Again,  we  meet^  in  the  Norse  Scripture,  a  giant  Idi,  rich  in  gold, 
one  of  three  sons  whose  progenitor  had  possessed  enormous 
treasures.  This  once  more  brinc^s  to  recollection  the  metal -work- 
ing  Daktyls,  daimonic  beings  of  the  classic  Ida. 

Considering  that  the  Norse  heroic  saga  makes  the  forefathers 
<^  the  Scandinavians  come  from  the  shores  of  the  Black  or  Azov 
Sea,  where  Strabon's  Aspurgians  (that  is,  Aspurg  or  Asgard  people) 

♦  VVlu^jjd,  7  ;  Giflfaginnifuji  14. 
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dwelt,  are  these  remkrkable  coincidences  to  be  looked  upon  as 
fortuitous  ? 

Has  not  also  the  Minotauros  tale  of  the  Kretans  a  curious 
affinity  with  kindred  tales  of  the  Teutons  who  were  especially 
rich  in  that  kind  of  mythology  ?  It  is,  as  the  name  itself 
shows,  a  tale  of  a  man-bull,*  such  as  frequently  comes  up  from 
the  sea  on  Germanic  ground — in  Germanj'  proper  as  well  as  in 
Scandinavia,  in  Iceland,  in  Shetland,  and  in  this  country  generally. 
In  the  Frankish  saga,  the  descent  of  the  royal  Merowing  race  is 
fathered  upon  a  water-spirit  in  bull-shape.  He  begot  Merowech 
with  a  queen  that  was  sleeping  at  the  sea  or  mere  shore.  It  is 
a  Pasiphae  and  Sea-steer  story — only  with  this  difference,  that 
in  the  Frankish  case  a  monarch,  in  the  Kretan  case  a  semi-human 
monster,  is  the  issue,  which  latter  required  a  great  many  victims. 
All  these  coincidences  tend  to  dispose  us  to  the  belief  that  a 
closer  investigation  of  prehistoric  remnants  in  Krete  might  bring 
out  further  points  of  contact  of  the  same  kind  as  between 
Trojans,  Thrakians,  and  Teutons. 

Seldom,  if  ever,  has  archaeology  been  so  much  emdched,  in  rapid 
succession,  as  it  has  been  by  Dr.  Schliemann,  who  fought  his 
way  through  the  greatest  obstacles.  His  success  as  regards 
prehistorical  or  historical  treasure-trove  has  already  become  pro- 
verbial. More  and  more,  the  mists  that  hung  over  ancient  history 
are  thus  driven  away  by  fuller  inquiries.  Truly,  we  may  expect 
some  fresh  surprise  on  Kretan  soil,  hallowed  by  myth  and  famed 
in  history,  at  the  hands  of  him  who  has  unearthed  the  burnt 
cities  of  Troy  and  Tiiyns. 

KABL  BLIND. 

♦The  Minos  (Kretan),  Manis  (Phrygian),  Mannus  (German),  Menes and  Maneros 
(Egyptian),  Manu  (Indian),  Mani  (Tibetan),  Manu  (Siamese),  Menw  (Welsh) 
names  point  to  a  wide  distribution  of  Aryan  kingship  in  early  times.  No 
doubt  all  these  names  signify  man. 


MR.  FAWCETT  AT  THE  POST  OFFICE. 


There  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Fawcett,  the 
late  Postmaster-Cjeneral,  the  country  lias  lost  one  of  its  most  use- 
ful and  valued  public  servants  of  modem  times.    The  office  of 
Postmaster-Qeneral  does  not,    of  course,  take  rank  among  the 
higher  ministerial  appointments,  but  it  is  by  no  means  one  of 
those  sinecure  posts  to  which  a  political  partisan  can  be  lightly 
appointed  as  a  reward  for  party  services  rendered.     On  the 
contrary,  the  duties  pertaining  to  the  post  are'  so  numerous  and 
so  varied  as  to  require  the  holdei:  to  be  possessed  of  considerable 
administrative  ability,  keen  judgment,  and  an  abundant  capacity 
for  work.    The  selection  of  Mr.  Fawcett  for  this  appointment 
was,  therefore,  in  all  respects  an  extremely  happy  one.    For  Mr. 
Fawcett  himself  it  was  peculiarly  fortunate,  because  the  work 
appears  to  have  been  of  a  kind  eminently  congenial  to  him ;  and  to 
the  nation  it  was  most  advantageous,  as  is  amply  proved  by  the 
brilliant  record  of  earnest  work  and  unremitting  efforts  to  amelio- 
rate and  reform,  wherever  necessary,  which  the  late  Postmaster- 
General  has  left  behind. 

Before  he  took  office,  Mr.  Fawcett  had  acquired  a  well-earned 
reputation  in  the  political  world,  and  but  for  the  sad  accident  which 
totally  deprived  him  of  eyesight  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  the  bril- 
liant fiiture  which  had  been  predicted  for  him  when  he  was  quite 
a  young  student  would  unquestionably  have  been  fully  realized. 
The  enthusiasm  and  energy  with  which  he  entered  into  his 
sfcadies  when  at  Queenw^  College,  Hants'  (under  Professor 
Tyndail),  King^s  College,  London,  and  finally  at  Cambridge,  well 
wananted  such  expectations,  and,  as  it  was^  indeed^  his  career 
hade  fiur  to  be  an  exceptionally  bright  one.    The  story  of  his 
teirible  misfortune  and  of  the  courageous  manner  in  which  he 
overcame  all  the  difficulties  besetting  his  darkened  path,  are 
already  matters  of  history,  while  his  achievements,  both  at  the 
Gambridee  university  and  in  Parliament,  have  also  been  so  widely 
ventilated  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  them  here,  further 
than  to  remark  that,  although  never  a  brilliant  orator,  in  politics 
he  was  always  listened  to  with  respect,  as  to  one  whose  words 
were  those  of  wisdom,  and  whose  opinions  were  always  sound. 
His  earnest  advocacy  of  the  amelioration  of  the  conditions  under 
whidi  the  natives  lived  in  India,  together  with  his  staunch  inde- 
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pendence  in  many  other  political  matters,  soon  gained  for  him  a 
well-known  name  in  the  world ;  but,  after  all,  I  thmk  it  can  hardly 
be  doubted  that  he  will  hereafter  be  best  remembered  by  his  con- 
nection with  the  Post  Office.  As  soon  as  he  took  office,  Mr. 
Fawcett  seems  to  have  almost  forsaken  politics,  and  while  this  was, 
no  doubt,  owing  partly  to  his  official  position,  it  was  also,  probably, 
due  as  much  to  his  own  desire  to  avoid  taking  part  in  the  heated 
political  discussions  of  the  day,  in  order  to  give  undivided  atten- 
tion to  the  numerous  departmental  questions  which  so  thoroughly 
engrossed  his  mind. 

Amongst  the  manifold  useful  and  beneficial  changes  which  Mr. 
Fawcett  wrought  during  his  short  administration  of  four  years, 
none  exercised  nis  mind  so  much,  perhaps,  as  the  present  system  of 
Parcel  Post,  which  he  ioaugurated  on  the  1st  August,  1883.  It 
may  be  readily  imagined  that  so  ardent  a  reformer  as  the  late 
Postmaster-General  was  not  long  in  perceiving  that  the  nation 
had  too  long  felt  the  want  of  the  advantages  which  such  a  system 
undoubtedly  confers,  and  from  the  very  outset  he  left  ao  stone 
unturned  which  could  in  any  way  assist  in  accomplishing  the 
object  he  had  in  view.  That  the  undertaking  was  an  arduous 
one  cannot  be  disputed;  and  although  the  question  was  not  by  any 
means  a  new  one  to  the  department,  it  seems  to  have  been  one 
which  most  of  Mr.  Fawcett's  predecessors  feared  to  face.  So  early^ 
indeed,  as  1842,  the  late  Sir  Rowland  Hill  recommended  the 
establishment  of  a  Parcel  Post,  and  was  only  prevented  from 
taking  immediate  action  by  his  dismissal  from  the  Treasury ;  but 
when  he  was  reinstated,  upon  a  firmer  footing  and  with  leisure  to 
go  fully  into  the  matter,  the  opposition  of  the  railway  companies 
remained  a  constant  obstacle,  as  it  did  in  Mr.  Fawcett's  time^ 
Later  on,  when  a  Royal  Commission  was  inquiring  into  the  various 
railway  systems  of  the  country.  Sir  R.  Hill,  who  was  a  member, 
strongly  urged  the  institution  of  a  Parcel  Post,  in  conjunction 
with  the  purchase  of  the  railways  by  the  State,  of  which  he  was 
a  staunch  advocate.  HaCd  the  railways  been  brought  under  State 
control,  the  greatest — ^indeed  the  only — difficulty  of  any  real  im- 
portance would  at  once  have  been  removed,  and  we  should  doubt- 
less have  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  Parcel  Post  long  ago,  and 
under  even  more  favourable  circumstances  than  we  now  do.  It  was 
owing  to  the  very  fact  that  the  railway  systems  of  most  of  the 
continental  countries  were  under  State  control  that  foreign  nations 
possessed  all  the  advantages  of  a  Parcel  Post  system,  the  absence 
of  which  has  hitherto  formed  a  standing  reproach  to  this  eountry. 
But  with  the  railways  in  private  hands  the  matter  was  generally 
regarded  as  impracticable,  imless  parliamentary  pressure  were 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  companies,  and  it  was  not  until  Mr. 
Fawcett  took  the  reins  at  St  Martin's-le-Grand  that  the  question 
was  taken  up  in  ft  thoroughly  earnest  spirit 

How  Mr.  Fawcett  prevailed  over  the  railway  companies  I  am 
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unable  to  say ;  but  it  is  sufficient  to  know  that  matters  were  so 
&r  advanced,  that  in  the  session  of  1882  a  Bill  was  introduced 
into  Parliament  for  the  purpose  of  authorizing  the  proposed 
system,  and  received  the  Royal  sanction  on  the  18th  of  August 
of  that  year,  while  a  year  later  the  new  service  was  actually  in 
operation.     As  may  be  imagined,  the  introduction  of  a  business 
so  entirely  new  cost  the  late  Postmaster-General  and  his  staff  an 
endless  amount  of  thought,  anxiety,  and  trouble ;  and  the  work 
of  the  year  which  intervened  between  the  passing  of  the  Act 
and  the  inauguration  of  the  system  must  without  question  have 
proved  an  enormous  strain  on  Mr.  Fawcett's  health  and  strength. 
The  institution  of  the  Parcel  Post  did  not,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, resemble  the  acquisition  of  the  electric  telegraphs,  which, 
great  achievement  though  it  was,  after  all,  was  more  in  the 
nature  of  a  business  changing  hands,  for  the  machinery,  plant, 
and  staff  were  mostly  to  hand,  and,  what  was  perhaps  of  still 
greater  importance,  the  Post  Office  had  a  basis  upon  which  to 
form  some  kind  of  estimate  of  the  amount  of  business  to  be 
expected.   The  Parcel  Post  service  was,  however,  an  entirely  new 
undertaking,  and  there  existed  no  possible  means  of  forming 
even  an  approximate  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  work  that  would 
be  thrown  upon  the  department,  which  fact  formed  one  of  the 
difficulties  in  making  the  necessary  preparations.     All  the  plans 
had  to  be  prepared  upon  a  mere  hypothesis;  but   the  final 
arrangements  were  such  as  to  leave  the  department  fully  pre- 
pared to  meet  any  demand  which  might  be  made  upon  its  powers 
in  respect  of  the  new  system ;  and  when  the  opening  day  of  the 
Parcel  Post  at  length  airived,  it  passed  off  with  scarcely  a  hitch 
occurring  at  any  post  office  throughout  the  country.     The  day 
was  one  of  unususd  excitement  at  the  chief  office,  and  such  keen 
interest  was  taken  in  the  matter  by  the  late  Postmaster-General, 
that  for  the  greater  part  of  the  day  he  was  present  in  the  sorting- 
room,  attended  by  his  secretaries,  and  taking  an  active  part  in 
the  business  of  the  day. 

As  regards  the  results  which  have  sprung  from  the  intro- 
daction  of  this  important  branch  of  the  Post  Office  service,  it  is 
somewhat  early  to  speak,  and  it  seems  somewhat  unfair  to  view 
the  system  as  a  failure  because  the  business  done  has  not  been 
quite  what  was  anticipated.  It  was  estimated  that  the  number 
of  parcels  to  be  carried  would  be  about  twenty-seven  millions  in 
the  year ;  but  in  the  first  weeks  after  the  post  was  introduced, 
the  number  carried  was  only  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  millions  a 
year.  Gradually,  however,  the  number  rose  to  between  twenty- 
one  and  twenty-two  millions  a  year,  and  it  may  now  be  repre- 
sented at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  millions  a  year.  After  some 
experience  of  the  actual  working  of  the  new  post,  it  was  possible, 
of  course,  to  effect  many  simplifications  and  economies,  thus 
f^ecoring  a  very  considerable  reduction  in  the  working  expenses, 
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and  also,  in  many  instances,  accelerating  the  delivery  of  parcels. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  with  increased  experience  still 
further  economies  will  be  efTected;  and  it  is  understood  that 
this  subject  is  already  engaging  the  close  attention  of  the 
practical  officers  of  the  department  At  aU  events^  it  may  be 
safely  said  that  the  Parcel  Post  will  be  so  far  successful  that  the 
revenue  will  be  secured  against  loss ;  and  if  this  prove  to  be  the 
case,  there  can  be  no  good  ground  for  complaint,  more  especially 
if  we  bear  in  remembrance  the  numerous  advantages  which  the 
existence  of  a  Parcel  Post  confers  on  the  public. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  railway  companies  run  the  Post 
Office  somewhat  hard  in  the  matter  of  carrying  parcels  at  Uie 
present  time^  inasmuch  as  these  companies  will  carry  a  parcel  a 
certain  distance  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  the  Qovemment  can  at 
present  undertake  to  do.  But  even  this  fact  is  to  be  viewed  as 
one  of  the  benefits  accruiug  from  the  Government  enterprise, 
stimulating,  as  it  undoubtedly  has  done,  the  railway  companies 
and  other  carriers  to  introduce  a  cheaper  and  better  parcels^ 
service.  Mr.  Fawcett  was  himself  the  first  to  frankly  admit 
this  view  of  the  case,  regarding  it  as  a  matter  for  congratulation, 
that  thereby  it  had  been  conclusively  proved  that  the  fears  that 
it  would  supplant  private  eoterprise,  so  often  expressed,  before 
the  new  Parcel  Post  service  came  into  operation,  had  not  been 
realized.  But  beyond  this  circumstance  the  railway  companies 
possess  no  advantage  over  the  Post  Office  in  the  matter  of  a  parcels' 
service ;  and  while  they  fail  mostly  for  want  of  the  appliances  and 
machinery  for  the  distribution  of  the  parcels  after  they  are 
removed  from  the  train,  this  is  exactly  what  the  Post  Office  has 
to  hand;  for  it  has  more  than  15^000  agents  aU  over  the  country 
who  are  available  for  the  proper  delivery  of  parcels,  and  con- 
sequently it  is  in  a  position  to  ensure  that  punctuality  which  is 
so  signally  wanting  in  private  enterprise. 

The  advantages  of  the  Parcel  Post  are  sufficiently  obvious  to 
render  it  unnecessary  to  dwell  here  at  length  upon  them.  It 
may  be  remarked,  however,  that  one  of  the  best  points  of  the 
system  is  the  uniformity  of  the  rates  without  regard  to  mileage. 
Whether  it  be  from  north  to  south  London,  or  firom  Land's  End 
to  John  O'Groat's  House,  the  charge  is  precisely  the  same.  It  is 
always  desirable  that  postal  rates  should  be;^  far  as  possible, 
uniform,  and  Mr.  Fawcett  was  well  advised  in  adhering  to  the 
principle  in  the  Parcel  Post  service.  The  punctuality  above 
mentioned  with  which  the  Post  Office  delivers  its  parcels  is  the 
next  advantage  of  the  new  system.  The  amount  of  uncertainty 
which  surrounds  the  sending  of  a  parcel  by  the  companies  is 
well  known,  and  it  has  ever  been  vain  to  hazard  even  a  guess  as 
to  when  the  package  would  reach  the  hands  of  the  addressee. 
Nothing  could  be  more  unsatisfactory  than  such  uncertainty^ 
and  none  could  be  more  averse  to  it,  probably,  than  the  British 
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public.    The  regularity  of  the  Parcel  Post,  therefore,  has  been 
gladly  hailed,  especially  by  the  commercial  community.     The 
simplicity  of  the  transaction  of  sending  a  parcel  by  the  Post 
Office  system  is  another  manifest  advantage.     Hitherto  such  a 
transaction  has  involved  so  many  difficulties,  that  undoubtedly 
many  individuals  who  would  otherwise  have  been  glad  to  send 
parcels  have  been  scared  from  doing   so.     Now^   how^ever,  it 
means  no  more  than  the  posting  of  a  letter,  except  that  the 
parcel  cannot  be  dropped  into  a  letter-box  like  an  ordinary 
tetter.    Much  more  might  be  said  as  to  the  benefits  conferred  on 
the  nation  by  Mr.  Fawcett's  Parcel  Post,  but  where  they  are  so 
manifest,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  necessary  to  detail  them,  and 
it  only  remains  to  add,  that  of  course  at  present  the  sjrstem  is 
fax  from  being  complete.    Many  improvements  and  alterations 
are  capable  of  being  made  in  it,  which  only  time  and  experience 
can   bring  about,  and  chief   amongst  such,  undoubtedly,  is  a. 
method  for  the  due  insurance  of  parcels.     But  so  far  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  regard  the  service  &s  successful,  even  though  the 
actual  results  have  not  altogether  fulfilled  our  anticipations.     Be 
it  remembered  that  the  loss  of  revenue  which  the  introduction 
of  the  Penny  Post  caused  was  not  recovered  for  some  thirty 
years  afterwards ;  and  referring  to  a  more  recent  and  perhaps.. 
more  analogous  case,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  when  Pos^l 
Orders  were  introduced  four  years  ago,  it  was  estimated  that  the 
weekly  issues  would  be  about  50,000,  but  for  some  time  this. 
estimate  was  not  realized.     Gradually,  however,  the  public  began 
to  appreciate  the  facilities  which  Postal  Orders  afford,  and  the^ 
weekly  issue  now  is  not  less  than  350,000.     There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  results  of  the  Parcel  Post  service  will 
ultimately  prove  no  less  fruitful,  as  its  advantages  become  more 
fully  recognized  by  the  public,  since  already  the  system  has  been 
sufficiently  successful  to  justify  the  late  Mr.  Fawcett  in  con- 
ddering  it  "  by  far  the  great^t  postal  improvement  since  the 
introduction  of  the  Penny  Post. ' 

The  Postal  Order  system,  just  referred  to,  is  another  extremely 
useful  reform  introduced  during  Mr.  Fawcett's  reign  at  the  Post 
Office,  and  is  one  in  which  he  ever  displayed  a  keen  interest.  So 
long  ago  as  1874  the  late  Mr.  Chetwynd,  C.B.,  Receiver  and 
Accountant-Qeneral,  had  proposed  an  ingenious  scheme  for  the 
transmission  of  small  sums  of  money  by  a  readier  and  cheaper 
system  than  by  Money  Orders,  and  although  the  proposal  was 
&vourably  viewed  by  the  departmental  authorities,  and  had 
sucoessfiiUy  undergone  the  ordeal  of  a  committee  of  inquiry,  it 
was  not  until  Mr.  Fawcett  came  to  the  {Post  Office  that  the 
measure  came  into  operation.  For  two  sessions,  at  least,  the  bill 
to  legalize  the  issue  of  Postal  Orders  was  befoi^  Parliament,  and 
the  &ct  that  it  was  carried  through  in  the  session  when  Mr. 
Fawcett  was  appointed  Postmaster-General,  forcibly  illustrates 
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his  energy  and  force  of  character.  The  measure  has  proved 
marvellously  successful,  as  the  number  of  the  weekly  issues 
already  referred  to,  unquestionably  shows.  So  popular,  indeed, 
have  been  these  orders  for  small  amounts,  ranging  from  1& 
to  209.  at  a  small  rate  of  commission,  that  Mr.  Fawcett,  not 
content  with  what  he  had  already  done  in  this  respect,  set  his 
mind  to  further  extending  the  scope  of  their  utility,  the  result 
being  an  Act  of  Parliament,  which  passed  in  the  session  of  1883, 
and  came  into  operation  on  the  2nd  of  June  last.  By  this  Act 
the  denominations  have  been  increased  from  ten  to  fourteen,  and 
are  so  arranged  that  any  amount  of  shillings  and  sixpences  up  to 
20^.  can  be  transmitted  by  means  of  only  two  orders,  while  odd 
pence  may  be  made  up  by  the  use  of  stomps  not  exceeding  5d 
in  value ;  and  in  many  cases  the  rate  of  commission  has  been 
reduced,  the  highest  rate  not  exceeding  l^d.  That  the  late 
Postmaster-Genei*al's  efforts  to  increase  the  facilities  in  respect 
of  Postal  Orders  were  not  ill-directed  may  best  be  judged  by 
the  fact  that  since  last  June  the  annual  sale  of  such  orders  has 
increased  to  the  rate  of  eighteen  and  a  half  millions  a  year, 
representing  about  £7,900,000  of  money  transmitted  by  this 
means  through  the  post. 

As  a  professor  of  political  economy,  it  followed  that  Mr.  Fawcett 
should  be  a  strong  advocate  of  the  principles  of  thrift,  and  he 
was  not  slow  in  turning  the  existing  machinery  at  the  Post 
Office  to  useful  account  in  this  direction.  The  Post  Office 
Savings  Bank  had  already,  for  close  upon  twenty  years,  per- 
foimed  valuable  work  in  this  respect,  and  Mr.  Chetwynd,  the 
inventor  of  the  system,  was  still  alive  to  aid  in  the  furtherance 
of  all  practicable  schemes  for  extending  the  sphere  of  its  utility 
with  his  long  experience  of  official  life.  Just  about  the  time 
when  Mr.  Fawcett  came  into  office,  there  had  been  considerable 
agitation  in  many  quarters  for  an  extension  of  the  limits  of 
deposit  in  the  Government  Savings  Banks  prescribed  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  in  order  to  brin^  the  usefulness  of  the  system  still 
more  within  the  reach  of  the  people.  Although  it  has  been 
generally  recognized  by  the  authorities  that  the  higher  limit, 
restricting  deposits  to  £30  in  one  year  and  to  a  total  of  £130,  or 
with  interest  £200,  is  too  low,  it  has  never  yet  been  possible  to 
secure  any  alteration  in  this  respect  No  less  desirable  has  it 
always  appeared  that  the  shilling  limit  of  deposit  should  be 
reduced  so  as  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  poorest  classes, 
but  it  was  always  clearly  pointed  out  and  shown  by  the  Post 
Office  authorities  that  such  a  step  was  impracticable ;  and  even 
Mr.  Fawcett  was  constrained  to  admit  that  such  a  reduction 
"  would  be  attended  with  great  additional  cost,  for  which  there 
would  be  no  adequate  return."  Mr.  Chetwynd,  fortunately,  was 
I'eady  to  the  rescue  with  a  scheme  which  promised  to  fulfil 
the  desired^  object  by  appealing  directly  to  the  persons  most 
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concerned  in  the  matter.     The  idea  was  a  simple  but  ingenious 
one,  and  merely  consisted  in  using  postage  stamps  for  the  pur- 
pose of  penny  savings.     "  For,"  argued  Mr.  Chetwynd,  **  if  the 
poorer  classes  find  it  so  difficult  to  keep  their  pennies  until  a 
shilling  is  saved,  the  use  of  postage  stamps  might  make  them 
more  successful  in  this  respect."    He  accordingly  devised  a  form 
for  the  purpose,  with  an  explanatory  notice  on  the  back.    The 
forms  can  of  course  be  had  upon  application  at  any  post  office, 
and  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  there  is  no  objection  to  saving 
even  halfpennies  in  this  manner  should  it  be  desired  to  do  so. 
Mr.  Fawcett  was  quick  to  foresee  how  beneficial  the  scheme  was 
likely  to  prove.    At  first  he  caused  it  to  be  tried  tentatively  for 
a  few  months  in  ten  counties  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  result 
of  which  amply  proved  the  wisdom  of  the  experiment,  and  the 
plan  was   speedily  extended    with  marked    success    to  every 
post  office  transacting  savings  bank  business  in  the  country,  of 
which  the  number  is  now  more  than  7,500.     It  is  very  satis- 
factory to  know  that  the  measure  has  been  the  means  of  enabling 
the  Government  to  reach  many  classes  with  whom  hitherto  they 
have  had  no  contact.     Many  a  person  to  whom  a  shilling  is  a 
large  sum  can,  and  wiUingly  does,  save  penny  by  penny,  and  more 
especially  has  the  plan  l^en  fruitful  amongst  children.    The  late 
Postmaster-General,  in  his  last  report,  remarked,  with  pardonable 
pride,  that  since  the  introduction  of  the  scheme  ''  there  has  been 
a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  children  who  become  de- 
positors.   During  the  last  four  years  the  number  of  depositors 
has  increased  by  about  a  million,  and  of  this  number  it  is  esti- 
mated that  not  less  than  250,000  are  children  and  young  persons.'' 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  if  persons  begin  to  save  in  caildhood 
they  are  more  likely  to  become  customers  of  bankers  in  after  life, 
the  laige  addition  which  is  constantly  being  made  to  the  number 
of  children  and  young  persons  who  are  savings  bank  depositors 
would  seem  to  show  that  these  banks  must  assist,  rather  than 
ititard,  private  banking  enterprise. 

Mr.  Fawcett  was  not  content  to  stop  at  affording  facilities  for 
taking  the  first  steps  in  providence,  but  was  as  anxious  to 
expand  the  system  generally  in  order  to  meet  the  wants  of  those 
who  might  be  said  to  have  learnt  the  lesson  of  thrift,  and  who 
now  began  to  appreciate  the  benefits  resulting  therefrom.  It  was 
with  this  object  that  he  carried  through  an  Act  to  allow  of  small 
investments  in  Government  stock.  The  main  features  of  the 
measure  are  that  depositors  in  Trustee  and  Post  Office  Savings 
Banks  can,  on  request,  transfer  their  deposits  to  Government 
stock,  the  lower  limit  being  £10,  or  the  amount  of  the  current 
price  of  £10  stock  with  the  addition  of  the  commission,  whichever 
sum  is  least,  and  the  higher  limit  £300,  while  in  the  Savings 
Bank  year  the  amount  of  stock  credited  to  any  one  depositor 
shall  not  exceed  £100.    Likewise,  of  course,  the  depositor  ma)^ 
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on  reqaest,  sell  the  stock  standing  to  his  credit,  and  the  dividends 
accruing  on  such  investments  are  dealt  with  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  interest  on  deposits.  The  measure  met  with  some 
opposition  from  the  banking  interest  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
notwithstanding  the  manifest  advantages  which  it  designed  to 
afford  to  persons  with  small  savings  to  invest,  but  Mr.  Fawoett's 
undaunted  perseverance  overcame  all  obstacles.  That  the  system 
met  a  public  want  can  hardly  be  doubted,  if  we  have  regard  to 
the  success  which  has  attended  it.  At  the  close  of  last  year  no 
less  than  £1,519,983  in  Government  stock  was  standing  to  the 
credit  of  depositors,  being  held  by  20,767  persons.  The  number 
of  investments  was  12,822,  and  the  amount  of  stock  purchased 
£618,338.  The  sales  numbered  5,685,  and  the  amount  was 
£236,706.  No  doubt  the  continued  high  price  of  Government 
stock  materially  affected  the  amount  of  business  done,  but  on  the 
whole,  the  record  cannot  but  be  considered  ds  highly  successful, 
and  as  amply  proving  the  public  appreciation  of  the  benefits 
which  the  system  affords. 

There  were  still  further  fields  in  which   Mr.  Fawcett  could 

wield  his  reforming  hand  in  the  paths  of  thrift  as  affected  by  the 

Post  Office,  and  it  was  readily  to  be  conceived  that  the  system  of 

iife  insurance  and  annuities  would  engage  his  earnest  attention. 

In  1864  an  Act  had  been  passed  authorizing  the  Post  Office  to 

;grant  annuities  and  policies  of  life  insurance,  but  the   system 

under  that  Act  never  seems  to  have  operated  successfully.    There 

'were  various  reasons  for  this  result,  into  which  it  is  unnecessary 

to  enter ;  it  is  sufficient  that  Mr.  Fawcett  saw  that  if  the  system 

were  to  be  of  any  use  at  all  very  radical   changes  must  be 

introduced,  and,  as   may  be  imagined,  the  matter  occupied  a 

great  deal  of  his  attention.     One  of  the  first  results  was  a 

parliamentary  committee  of  inquiry,  and  it  was  at  that  committee 

that  a  new  plan  of  working  the  system  was  propounded  by  Mr. 

.James  J.  Cardin,  of  the  Post  Office,  which  met  with  universal 

.Approval,  and  was  recommended  for  adoption.    Upon  examining 

the  scheme,  Mr.  Fawcett  was  struck  with  its  ments,  and  having 

*once  given  ii  his  approval,  he,  characteristically,  left  no  stone 

^unturned  towards  bringing  it  into  operation.     It  was  necessary 

ithat  parliamentary  sanction  should  be  obtained  before  this,  could 

ibe  done,  and,  although  the  Act  passed  in  1882,  owing  to  some 

technical  difficulties,  it  was  not  until  the  3rd  of  June  last  that 

the  new  system  was  inaugurated.     In  a  speech  delivered  on  the 

28th  of  ]£st  May  to  a  deputation  of  postmen  at  the  General  Post 

Office,  the  late  Mr.  Fawcett  very  fully  explained  the  whole 

system,  and  the  best  idea  of  its  scope  and  utility  may  be  afforded 

by  a  brief  quotation  from  his  speech,  to  which  I  had  the  privilege 

pf  being  a  listener. 

**  The  scheme,"  remarked  Mr.  Fawcett,  "  is,  to  my  mind,  a  most 
admirable  one,  and  is  capable  of  conferring  the  utmost  benefit 
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upon  the  commanity ;  but  in  saying  this  I  am  most  desirous  that 

it  should  be  known  that  the  credit  of  the  idea  is  in  no  way  due 

to  myself,  and  I  gladly  avail  myself  of  this   opportunity   of 

saying  that  it  was  suggested  to  me  by  my  friend  Mr.  Cardin,  the 

Assistant  Receiver  and  Accountant-General  of  the  Post  Office. 

Whatever  praise  the  scheme  deserves  should  be  given  to  him,  and 

not  to  me.     The  particular  plan  admits  of  a  brief  and  simple 

explanation.     The  chief  reason,  I  believe,  which  has  hitherto 

prevented  annuities  and  policies  of  life  insurance  from  being 

obtained  in  any  considerable  number  through  the  Post  Office  is 

that  so  many  cumbrous  and  troublesome  formalities  had  to  be 

gone  through.    For  instance,  each  time  that  a  payment  for  an 

annuity  or  for  a  policy  of  life  insurance  had  to  be  made,  it  was 

necessary  to  go  to  a  particular  post  office,  and  no  annuity  of  less 

than  £5,  or  policy  of  insurance  of   less  than  £20,  could   be 

purchased.     In  future,  the  payments  for  annuities  and  insurance 

will  be  made  through  the  deposits  in  the  Post  Office   Savings 

Banks,  and  instead  of  a  special  visit  being  necessary  each  time  a 

payment  is  due,  all  that  will  be  required  will  be  that  a  depositor 

in  a  savings  bank  should  give  a  written  order  that  a  certain  sum, 

it  may  be  a  few  shillings  a  week,  or  it  may  be  as  little  as  a  penny 

a  week,  should  be  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  an  annuity^  or  to 

the  payment  of  premiums  on  a  policy  of  life  insurance.     The 

order  once  given,  no  further  trouble  need  be  taken.     It  will  be 

acted  upon  as  long  as  there  stands  to  the  depositor's  accoupt 

enough  money  to  carry  out  the  instructions  contained  in  the 

order.    In  order  to  prevent  any  misapprehension,  I  think  it  is 

important  to  pouit  out  that  it  is  by  no  means  intended  that  those 

who  are  at  present  depositors  in  a  savings  bank  should  alone  have 

an  opportunity  of  availing  themselves  of  the  scheme.    A  person 

who  is  not  a  depositor  in  a  savings  bank  may  deposit  money 

there,  with  the  sole  object  of  its  being  applied  either  to  the 

purchase  of  an  annuity,  or  of  a  policy  of  an  insurance." 

It  is  early  days  as  yet  to  speak  of  results  as  regards  the 
scheme  of  life  insurance  and  annuities,  but  there  is  no  reason  to 
think  that  it  will  prove  less  successful  than  the  other  reforms 
instituted  by  Mr.  Fawcett,  and  as  one  of  the  last  official  reforms 
brought  into  operation  by  him,  it  will  unquestionably  always  be 
favourably  remembered  in  the  public  mind. 

Whilst  engaged  upon  such  important  schemes  as  those  which 
I  have  here  endeavoured  briefly  to  explain,  Mr.  Fawcett  was 
punctiliously  particular  to  discharge  all  the  various  duties  of  his 
post.  No  minor  details  were  neglected ;  every  case  brought  before 
him  received  the  attention  which  it  merited.  He  was  constant 
in  his  attendance  at  the  office,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Martin's- 
le-Grand  his  figure  was  a  familiar  one,  for  after  luncheon  it  was 
his  frequent  practice  to  promenade  up  and  down  whilst  smoking 
a  cigarette.    1  might    occupy  many  pages  more  in   descanting 
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upon  the  various  schemes  he  devised  and  the  reforms  he  worked 
for  public  welfare  in  matters  postal,  but  it  will  be  suffident 
merely  to  call  to  memory  such  circumstances  as  the  institution  of 
reply  postcards,  the  facilities  for  late  letter-posting,  the  introda^ 
tion  of  wall  and  letter-box  indicators,  and  last,  but  by  no  means 
least,  the  reduction  in  the  rates  for  inland  telegrams,  which  may 
be  confidently  expected  to  come  into  operation  next  August,  and 
which,  though  a  posthumous  work,  will  be  regarded  by  the  public 
as  a  not  less  beneficial  and  useful  reform.  With  his  staff,  as 
with  the  outside  public,  Mr.  Fawcett  was  extremely  popular,  for 
he  was  a  considerate  and  kind  chief.  In  the  minds  of  the  letter^ 
sorters  and  telegraphists  he  will  always  be  gratefully  remembered, 
for  he  used  great  efforts  to  ameliorate  their  condition.  In  his 
intercourse  with  the  higher  officials  he  showed  an  aptitude  for 
business  which  all  admired,'  and  a  strong  desire  to  act  justly  and 
fairly  by  all  which  could  not  fail  to  be  appreciated.  In  his 
death,  whilst  the  public  have  lost  a  true  reformer,  the  Post  Office 
officials  have  lost  a  good  friend ;  for  while  unceasingly  striving 
to  extend  the  usefulness  of  the  Post  Office  system  in  all  its  various 
branches,  he  never  lost  sight  of  the  welfare  of  his  staff,  whose 
interests,  it  may  truly  be  said,  he  ever  had  at  heart. 

ARCHIBALD  GRANGER  BOWIE. 


BEOTHEEHOOD. 
AN  ADDRESS  TO  YOUNG  MEN. 


It  is  impossible  to  ignore  the  fact  that  the  sentiment  or  idea  of 
brotherhood  is  destined  to  have  an  important  influence  on  the 
future  of  mankind.  With  the  weakening  of  authority,  with  the 
increase  of  social  and  domestic  freedom,  with  the  uncertainty 
beginning  to  be  thrown  on  many  obligations  which  had  been 
once  thought  absolute,  there  come  also  new  cravings  for  a  wider 
communion,  new  upwellings  of  affection  toward  channels  that 
are  freely  diosen. 

The  solidarity  of  peoples,  the  union  of  great  classes  for 
common  objects,  the  nobleman  seen  stepping  out  of  his  rank  to 
fraternize  with  the  common  citizen,  weary  of  the  limitation  of 
his  birth,  one  becoming  an  engineer,  another,  choosing  to  serve 
before  the  mast  rather  than  undergo  the  bondage  of  his  rank — 
all  these  are  indications  of  a  growing  spirit,  which  will  some 
day  have  a  mighty  power. 

The  growth  of  this  spirit  is  facilitated  even  for  us  in  Europe 
by  the  greatly  increased  opportunities  of  travelling.     When  one, 
by  choice  or  accident,  is  taken  out  of  the  region  of  his  home  to 
find  himself  amongst  strangers,  and,  through  some  exigency,  on 
board  ship,  or  on  the  prairies,  or  at  the  gold-diggings,  or  in  an 
African  village,  he  finds  the  same  old  famuiar  human  kindnesses 
springing  up  spontaneously  amongst  those  most  separated  in 
blood  and  training;  or  when  a  friend  writes  home  to  us  from 
Canada  or  the  Cape,  telling  us  how  he  is  getting  on,  telling  us, 
too,  that  a  chance  comrade  in  those  regions  wifi  share  his  last 
crust  with  one  whom  he   has  casually  met,  or  that  in  New 
Zealand  he  found  it  **  mighty  rough  "  until  he  who  had  despised 
such  things  in  this  country  was  proud  and  glad  to  be  the  master 
of  a  country  school,  or  even  when  we  read  some  of  the  new 
literature  that  seems  to  be  the  genuine  outcome  of  fresh  ex- 
periences in  the  far  West,  we  seem  to  have  a  renewed  feeling  of 
oar  common  nature,  of  its  depth  and  richness  and  variety,  and 
also  of  it3  gi«at  Tinderlying  elementary  forcea 

I  need  hardly  say  that  the  idea  of  human  brotherhood  is  no 
new  thing;  only  in  the  progress  of  civilization  it  has  tended 
gradually  to  become  more  universal. 
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In  early  times  men's  circumstances  and  their  conceptions  were 
alike  limited,  but  the  bonds  which  united  them  were  pro- 
portionately strong.  And  I  think  we  may  observe  a  tendency, 
as  feeling  takes  a  more  universal  shape,  to  revert  to  some  of  the 
earlier  types  and  manifestations. 

The  sense  of  brotherhood  was  perhaps  originally  strongest 
between  those  who  fought  tc^ther  in  the  same  armies.  Men  in 
such  circumstances  are  very  dependent  on  each  other,  and  much 
rough  kindness  is  drawn  out  between  them. 

In  the  Homeric  battles,  whenever  a  man  is  slain  or  wounded 
the  fight  is  renewed  with  tenfold  intensity  from  the  friends  and 
kinsmen  of  the  slain  man  rushing  forward  with  a  resistless 
impulse  to  be  avenged  on  his  slayer  and  to  rescue  his  corpse. 
What  can  exceed  the  innocent  and  simple  tenderness  of  the 
relationship  between  Achilles  and  Patroclus  in  the  Iliad  ? 

The  greatest  of  our  own  poets  has  shown  an  equally  fine  sense 
of  manly  fiiendship. 

The  following  lines  contain  the  keynote  of  the  MerckarU  of 
Venice : — 

Pitr,  Is  it  your  dear  friend  that  is  thus  in  trouble  ? 

Bass,  The  dearest  friend  to  me,  the  kindest  man, 
The  best  conditioned  and  unweariedst  spirit 
In  doing  courtesies  ;  and  one  in  whom 
The  ancient  fioman  honour  more  appears 
Than  any  that  draws  breath  in  Italy. 

Por.  What  sum  owes  he  the  Jew  ? 
Jiass»  For  me,  three  thousand  ducats. 
Por,  What,  no  more  ? 

Pay  him  six  thousand,  and  deface  the  bond  : 
Double  six  thousand,  and  then  treble  that 
Before  a  friend  of  this  description 
Should  lose  a  hair  through  Bassanio*s  fault. 

Lar,  Madam,  although  I  speak  it  in  your  presence. 

You  have  a  noble  and  a  true  conceit 

Of  Qod-like  amity  ;  which  appears  most  strongly 

In  bearing  thus  the  absence  of  your  lord. 

But  if  you  knew  to  whom  you  show  this  honour, 

How  true  a  gentleman  you  send  relief, 

How  dear  a  lover  of  my  lord,  your  husband, 

I  know  you  would  be  prouder  of  the  work 

Than  customary  bounty  can  enforce  you. 
Por.  I  never  did  repent  for  doing  good. 

Nor  shall  not  now  :  for  in  companions 

That  do  converse  and  waste  the  time  together, 

Whose  souls  do  bear  an  equal  yoke  of  love, 

There  must  be  needs  a  like  proportion 

Of  lineaments,  of  manners,  and  of  spirit : 

Which  makes  me  think  that  this  Antonio, 

Being  the  bosom  lover  of  my  lord, 

Must  needs  be  like  my  lord.     If  it  be  so. 

How  little  is  the  cost  I  have  bestowed 

In  purchasing  the  semblance  of  my  soul 

From  out  the  state  of  hellish  cruelty. 

All  have  heard  of  the  sacred  and  invincible  Theban  band — ihik 
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^*  band  of  brothers."  Because  in  later  times  all  this  was  changed' 
and  Greek  society  was  corrupted  to  its  centre,  it  does  not  follow 
that  there  was  not  in  the  freshness  and  strength  of  that  early 
time  a  pattern  of  something  which  may  hereafter  be  more  largely 
realized. 

Amongst  the  Hebrews  personal  friendship  appears  to  have  had 
a  power  and  tenderness  still  deeper ;  if  we  may  judge  at  least 
fix)m  the  lament  of  David  over  Saul  and  Jonathan. 

In  the  Elizabethan  times  in  England,  and  at  various  periods 
ffloce,  there  have  been  noble  instances  of  manly  fellowship  and 
mutual  self-devotion.  Such  an  ideal  as  that  expressed  in  the 
MercJiant  of  Venice  was  probably  not  without  many  counter- 
parts in  that  heroic  time. 

The  little  brotherhood  of  friends  who  surrounded  the  great 
Falkland,  so  graphically  described  by  Principal  Tulloch  in  his 
work  on  ''Rational  Theology  in  England/'  is  a  fair  instance  of  the 
manner  in  which  high  endeavours  and  noble  ideas  may  be  enabled 
to  grow  and  flourish  under  the  influence  of  a  communion  that  is 
at  once  refined  and  robust 

The  most  absolute  assertion  of  the  principle  was  at  the  French 
Revolution ;  but  it  was  crude — a  mere  abstract  ideal  of  fraternity, 
breaking  down  in  practice. 

I  know  not  where  we  should  look  chiefly  in  the  present  day. 
The  thing  seems  to  be  springing  up  on  all  sides  of  us,  but  every- 
where in  questionable  shapes  ;  emerging  in  some  cases  with  a 
sort  of  volcanic  energy  that  might  be  oven  dangerous  if  not 
enlightened  and  controlled. 

My  present  object  is  chiefly  to  counteract  some  of  the 
irr^lar  and  distorted  forms  of  this  new  spirit,  and  to  show 
what,  in  my  opinion,  should  be  our  aim  in  dealing  with  it 
generally. 

I  will  state  at  once  that  the  cure  for  all  errors  in  this  respect 
is  to  be  found  in  the  true  Christian  ideal.  People  seem  to  look 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth  for  that  which  is  between  their  fingers 
in  the  pages  of  the  New  Testament.  Why  is  this  ?  Is  it  that  it 
requires  something  like  a  new  inspiration  to  make  the  old  words 
live  and  breathe  for  us  ?  Or  that  the  feeling  must  come  forth 
with  fresh  and  absolute  originality  from  the  heart  of  humanity 
before  men  can  be  brought  to  realize  that  it  is  the  same?  I  know 
not;  only  this  I  know  well,  that  in  a  few  words  of  Christ  and  Paul, 
with  cross  lights  here  and  there  from  Plato,  I  seem  to  find  enough 
to  live  by,  while  others  near  me,  and  very  near,  are  moved  only  by 
the  last  out  of  the  many  voices  which  are  ringing  discordantly  in 
the  ears  of  our  distracted  age. 

And  the  keynote  of  the  Christian  ideal  in  this  respect  is 
univetBality.  If  ye  salute  your  brethren  only,  what  do  ye  more 
than  others  ?  As  every  man  bath  received  the  gift,  so  let  him 
nunister  the  same. 
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I  would  dwell  first  on  universality  as  opposed  to  narrowness 
of  every  kind. 

And  I  may  illustrate  my  meaning  by  a  somewhat  extended 
quotation  from  a  book  once  much  abused,  and  now  too  much 
neglected — Professor  Jowett's  edition  of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul. 
He  shows  us  there  how  the  fiery  spirit  of  the  great  Apostle  of  the 
nations,  running  far  ahead  of  the  conditions  of  his  age,  and 
piercing  through  many  barriers  which  have  since  been  slowly 
consumed,  had  felt  after  that  unity  of  all  humanity,  which  now, 
as  often  heretofore,  is  on  the  lips  of  men,  but  now  seems  leas 
remote  and  impracticable  than  at  any  former  time.  Professor 
Jowett's  own  words,  written  thirty  years  ago,  will  appear  to 
many  to  have  been  an  anticipation  of  what  is  the  thought  of 
many  hearts  at  the  present  hour,  and  has  in  some  measure  begun 
even  to  be  acknowledged  within  the  sphere  of  "practical  politics." 
He  says  on  Romans  iii.  30 : — *'  It  is  one  God  which  shall  justify 
the  circumcision  by  faith,  and  uncircumcision  through  faith  " : — 

''  Let  us  turn  aside  for  a  moment  to  consider  how  great  this 
thought  was  in  that  age  and  country;  a  thought  which  the 
wisest  of  men  had  never  before  uttered,  which  even  at  the 
present  hour  we  imperfectly  realize,  which  is  still  leavening  the 
world,  and  shall  do  so  until  the  whole  is  leavened,  and  the 
differences  of  races,  of  nations,  of  castes,  of  religions,  of  languages, 
are  finally  done  away.  Nothing  could  seem  a  less  natural  or 
obvious  lesson  in  the  then  state  of  the  world ;  nothing  could  be 
more  at  variance  with  experience,  or  more  difficult  to  carry  out 
into  practice.  Even  to  us  it  is  hard  to  imagine  that  the  islander 
of  the  South  Seas,  the  pariah  of  India,  the  African  in  his  worst 
estate,  is  equally  with  ourselves  God's  creature.  But  in  the  age 
of  Sb  Paul  how  great  must  have  been  the  difficulty  of  conceiving 
barbarian  and  Scythian,  bond  and  free,  all  colours,  forms,  races, 
and  languages  alike  and  equal  in  the  presence  of  God  who  made 
them !  The  origin  of  the  human  race  was  veiled  in  a  deeper 
mystery  to  the  anci^t  world,  and  the  lines  which  separated 
mankind  were  harder  and  stronger :  yet  the  '  love  of  Chnst  con- 
straining,' bound  together  in  its  cords  those  most  separated  by 
time  or  distance,  those  who  were  the  types  of  the  most  extreme 
of  this  brotherhood  of  all  mankind,  the  great  family  on  earth,  not 
differences  of  which  the  human  race  is  capable. .  .  .  The  thought 
only  implies  that  all  men  have  certain  rights  and  claims  at  our 
hands.  It  is  also  a  thought  of  peace  and  comfort.  First,  it 
leads  us  to  rest  in  God,  not  as  selecting  us,  because  He  had  a 
favour  unto  us,  but  as  infinitely  just  to  all  mankind.  To  think 
of  ourselves,  or  our  Church,  or  our  age,  as  the  particular  excep- 
tions of  His  mercy  is  not  a  thought  of  comfort,  but  of  perplexity. 
Secondly,  it  links  our  fortunes  with  those  of  men  in  general, 
and  gives  us  the  same  support  in  reference  to  our  eternal  destiny 
that  we  receive  from  each  other  in  a  narrow  sphere  in  the 
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concerns  of  daily  life.  Thirdly,  it  relieves  us  from  all  anxiety 
about  the  conditions  of  other  men,  of  friends  departed,  of  those 
ignorant  of  the  Gospel,  of  those  of  a  different  form  of  faith  from 
our  own,  knowing  that  God,  who  has  thus  far  lifted  up  the  veil, 
'  will  justify  the  circumcision  through  faith,  and  the  uncircumcision 
by  faith ';  the  Jew  who  fulfils  the  law,  and  the  Gentile  who  does 
by  nature  the  things  contained  in  the  law." 

It  is  in  something  of  this  spirit  that  I  would  proceed  to.  remark 
on  some  of  the  special  examines  of  the  law  of  orotherhood. 

I  take  first  that  of  simple  companionship.  The  very  essence  of 
this  is  not  limitation  but  freedom.     And  yet  it  is  apt  to  become 

Kor  and  limited  for  want  of  some  principle  that  shall  raise  it 
yond  itself.      Of  course,  all  pleasurable  human  intercourse 
has  an  element  of  delight  that  is  pure  and  absolute,  and  requires 
no  garniture  of  higher  thoughts  and  aims.     But  this  soon  palls  or 
degenerates,  while  it  is  incapable  of  being  indefinitely  ennobled 
by  the  consciousness  of  some  common  effort  whose  influence  does 
not  terminate  with  the  individuals  themselves.     Let  me  instance 
in  such  a  society  as  I  see  before  me.    Were  you  contented  with 
the  mere  social  element  which  is  allowed  to  come  into  prominence 
on  certain  occasions,  you  would  soon  weary  of  each  other  and 
slink  off  to  other  pursuits.    But  after  a  good  meeting,  when  a 
spirited  essay  has  been  followed  by  a  keen  debate,  even  if  there 
may  have  been  a  little  heat  in  the  discussion,  what  man  is  there 
of  you  that  does  not  feel  a  cheerful  glow,  and  departs  with  an 
mdination  to  renew  such  scenes  hereafter,  and  to  take  an  active 
share  in  them  1    No  need  of  artificial  stimulants  or  unhealthy 
excitement  when  there  is  the  interest  of  a  common  object,  and  that 
object  felt  to  be,  in  however  slight  a  degree,  beneficial  to  other  men. 
I  take  for  my  next  instance  the  more  intense  form  of  com- 
panionship, which  is  friendship:   in  which,  if   long  continued, 
something  may  be  lost  in  intensity,  while  yet  that  something  is 
made  up  in  depth.     But  it  seems  to  me  that  this,  in  its  higher 
fonns,  is  inseparable  from  some  kind  of  ideal.   At  all  events,  there  is 
nothing  which  so  greatly  stimulates  the  idealizing  faculty  in  man. 
And  who  can  estimate  the  value  to  a  human  life  of  having  seen 
or  conceived  a  noble  ideal  ?    This  cannot  end  with  ourselves,  but 
must  affect  all  our  actions  and  our  influence  on  all  we  meet. 
From  a  true  friendship  we  gain,  if  nothing  else,  a  new  standard 
of  disinterestedness.    As  Sir  Thomas  Browne  finely  says  in  the 
"Religio  Medici  " : — '^  This  noble  affection  falls  not  on  vulgar  and 
common  constitutions,  but  on  such  as  are  marked  for  virtue : 
he  that  can  love  his  friend  with  this  noble  ardour,  will  in  a  com- 
peient  degree  affect  all."    It  is  a  bad  sign  of  companionship  when 
it  tends  to  sink  into  an  exclusive  cliquism.     It  shows  a  want  of 
that  living  principle  which  constrains  us  to  be  ever  pressing  on- 
wards to  perfection,  and  it  may  reveal  the  presence  of  a  sickly 
flentimentalism.    Whatever  may  have  been  his  errors  at  other 
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times,  Robert  Burns  in  his  best  moments  had  the  right  sort  of 
aspiration.  He  knew  better  than  any  of  us  the  "  frater-feeling 
strong/'  but  his  love  of  his  kind  was  not  destitute  of  a  practicu 
and  moral  aim. 

**  To  hold  your  being  on  the  terms, 
Each  aid  the  others."' 

'*  If  Happiness  hae  not  her  seat 

And  centre  in  the  breast, 
We  may  be  wise,  or  rich,  or  great, 

But  never  can  be  blest : 
Nac  treasures,  nae  pleasures 

Could  make  us  happy  lang ; 
The  heart  ay's  the  part  ay, 

That  makes  us  right  or  wrang. 

*•  E'en  then  a  wish,  I  mind  its  pow'r, 
A  wish  that  till  my  latest  hour 
Shall  strongly  heave  my  breast : 
That  1,  for  poor  old  Scotland's  sake. 
Some  useful  plan  or  book  could  make, 
Or  sing  a  song  at  least.  .  .  . 
No  nation,  no  station, 
My  envy  e'en  could  raise, 
A  Scot  still,  but  blot  still, 
I  knew  no  higher  praise. 

"  Then  let  us  pray  that  come  it  may, 
As  come  it  will  for  a*  that. 
That  sense  and  worth,  o'er  all  the  earth, 
May  bear  the  glee  and  a'  that 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that. 
It's  coming  yet  for  a'  that. 
That  man  to  man,  the  warld  o'er, 
Shall  brothers  be  for  a'  that." 

Men  are  also  banded  together  through  various  circumstances 
in  larger  bodies,  and  there  springs  up  amongst  them  what  the 
Germans  call  a  Zv/nft-Geisty  what  the  French  call  an  esprit  de  corps. 
So  far  as  this  dmws  people  together  for  objects  beneficial  to  all, 
it  is,  of  course,  a  multiplying  of  strength,  but  it  is  also  subject  to 
serious  limitation  and  perversion.  For  it  may  strengthen  anti- 
pathies and  even  create  new  ones,  leading  men  to  lose  in  the  spirit 
of  a  party  or  a  class  the  sjonpathy  and  respect  which  they  owe  to 
their  fellow-men.  The  names  of  churchman  and  dissenter,  gentle- 
man and  shopkeeper,  rustic  and  townsman,  professor  and  student, 
are  suggestive  of  lines  of  demarcation,  which  are,  no  doubt,  partly 
the  natural  growth  of  circumstance,  but  partly  also  of  acquies- 
cence in  the  indolent  habit  of  thinking  as  your  neighbours  think, 
and  feeling  as  your  neighbours  feeL  I  think  it  is  every  man's 
duty  to  shake  himself  free,  so  far  as  he  can,  from  this  dead  weight 
of  customary  sentiment ;  not  by  wilful  eccentricities,  but  by 
cultivating  broad  human  sympathies.  Try  to  rise  now  and  then 
out  of  the  atmosphere  that  clings  about  you,  and  see  all  men  as 
partakers  of  a  common  nature  and  a  common  destiny,  and  you 
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vill  find  not  only  a  glad  sense  of  emancipation,  but  also  a  fresh 
increase  of  inward  strength  and  force.  You  will  have  some 
power  with  your  fellows,  instead  of  being  carried  helplessly  along 
with  the  stream. 

Lastly,  I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  by  way  of  concluding 
a  subject  which  I  feel  that  I  have  treated  most  imperfectly,  on 
a  new  kind  of  Antinomian  heresy  that  seems  to  be  rearing  its 
head  amongst  lis  in  this  age.    A  lecture  to  a  Scotch  audience 
would  be  nothing  without  a  bit  of  controversy.     Antinomianism 
is,  as  you  know,  the  extreme  opposite  of  the  doctrine  of  salvation 
by  merit,  saying  in  effect,  "  Have  the  assurance  of  faith,  and  it 
matters  not  how  you  live."    So  there  is  a  modern  sentimentalism 
i  that  says,  ^  Have  fine  feelings,  and  let  action  take  care  of  itself.'^  , 
It  is  a  poor  ideal  of  manhood  that  would  separate  between  feeling 
and  action.    When  I  speak  of  companionship  I  do  not  merely 
mean  the  joy  of  being  together  and  wasting  golden  hours  in 
idleness,  though  this  may  oe  much.     I  would  lay  much  more 
stress  on  the  continued  fellowship  that  shows  itself  in  hard  work. 
It  is  the  fashion  to  speak  of  the  solitary  student,  and  it  is  true 
that  if  he  is  to  do  anything  he  must  separate  himself,  for  some 
hours  daily,  from  actual  contact  with  those  immediately  surround- 
ing him.    But  the  student  is  not  solitary  if  he  does  his  work  in 
the  right  spirit,  as  thinking  of  the  public  service  he  is  to  do  here- 
after, of  the  simultaneous  labours  of  other  students,  and  of  the 
high  communion  of  the  mind  into  which  he  is  brought  by  books. 
No  labour  is  worth  anything  that  is  not  done  in  faith  and  love. 
Bat  neither  is  faith  nor  love  anything  without  labour.   If,  accord- 
ing to  the  often-quoted  saying  of  the  mediaeval  saints,  lahorareest 
ware,  certainly  not  less  true  would  be  the  corresponding  aphorism 
if  interpreted  in  a  similar  spirit,  Idborare  eat  amare.    Only,  he 
that  would  labour  for  the  good  of  mankind  must  learn  to  be 
indifferent  to  their  opinion  of  him  ;  he  must  be  ready,  if  he  see 
cause,  to  let  them  bite  and  devour  him,  and  to  tear  the  hand  that 
feeds  them  in  the  blindness  of  an  ignorant  hate,  believing  in  his 
heart  of  hearts  that  sooner  or  later  true  lovingkindness   and 
well-meant  effort  will  give  rise  to  gratitude,  or  that,  if  not,  the 
hlessing  will   return  to  him  again.      For  it  is  better  to  give 
than  receive. 

Those  who  begin  life  with  a  sort  of  effusion  of  general  benevo- 
lence to  their  fellow-creatures,  often  little  know  the  severity  of 
the  probation  to  which  such  a  feeling  is  sure  to  be  subjected  as 
the  work  of  life  advances.     There  is  first  the  lessening  of  energy  , 
after  the  first  outburst  oi  conscious  power ;  then  the  constant  , 
friction  against  the  coldness  and  indifference  of  the  world  to  i 
objects  that  seem  to  us  of  prime  importance ;  then  the  recoil  of 
our  own  mistakes  and  misapprehensions  on  our  best  efforts, 
clogging  and  discolouring  them,  and  hiding  much  of  their  real 
meaning.    The  spirit  of  human  brotherhood  that  can  survive  all 
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this,  not  as  a  mere  bland  philanthropy,  but  as  a  spirit  of  active 
energy,  must  be  very  strong  and  deep  and  calm. 


It 


Make  me  feel  the  wild  pulsation  that  I  felt  before  the  strife. 
When  I  heaixl  the  days  before  me,  and  the  tumult  of  mj  life  : 
Yearning  for  the  large  excitement  that  the  coming  years  would  yield. 
Eager-hearted  as  a  boy  when  first  he  leaves  his  faSier's  field. 
And  at  night  along  the  du^y  highway  near  and  nearer  drawn. 
Sees  in  heaven  the  light  of  London  flaring  like  a  dreamy  dawn ; 
And  his  spirit  leaps  within  him  to  be  gone  before  him  then. 
Underneath  the  light  he  looks  at,  in  among  the  throngs  of  men. 
Men,  my  brothers,  men  the  workers,  ever  reaping  something  new. 
That  which  they  have  done  but  earnest  of  the  things  that  they  shall  do." 

PROFESSOR  LEWIS  CAMPBELL. 


THE 
BEGUINES  AND  THE  WEAVING  BROTHERS, 

A  STUDY  IN  MEDIAEVAL  MYSTICISM. 


I. 

With  the  approach  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  world  awoke 
from  its  long  and  dreamless  sleep.  The  age  of  faith  began ;  the 
miraculous  century,  starving  for  lack  of  bread,  and  nourished 
upon  heavenly  roses.  Louis  of  France,  the  dear  St.  Elizabeth, 
Dominic  the  eloquent  and  the  fiery  Bonaventura,  Thomas  Aquinas 
and  Francis,  the  glorioao  povereUo  di  Dio,  proclaim  the  enthusi- 
astic spirit  of  the  age.  It  is  an  age  of  chivalry  no  less  in  religion 
than  in  love,  an  age  whose  somewhat  strained  and  mystical  con* 
ception  of  virtue  is  sweetened  by  a  new  strong  impulse  of  human 
pity.  The  world  begins  to  see,  and  the  green  growth  of  the  earth, 
the  birds  of  the  air,  the  fishes  of  the  sea,  become  clear  and  notice- 
able things  in  the  eyes  of  the  saints.  The  world  awakes  and 
feels.  Jean  de  Matha  and  F^lix  de  Yalois,  gentlemen  of  Meaux, 
visit  the  prisons  of  France,  and  redeem  many  hundred  captives 
from  Algeria^  On  all  sides  men  begin  to  love  the  sick,  the  poor, 
the  sinful ;  even  to  long  for  sickness  and  poverty,  as  if  in  them- 
selves they  were  virtuous ;  even  to  wonder  whether  sin  and  evil 
niay  not  be  a  holy  means  for  mortifying  spiritual  pride.  To 
rescue  the  captive,  to  feed  the  hungry,  to  nurse  the  leper,  as 
imawares  Elizabeth  of  Hungary  tended  Christ  in  her  Thuringian 
ciiy— this  is  the  new  ideal  of  mankind,  and  this  age  of  feeling  is 
no  less  an  age  of  speculation,  of  metaphysical  inquiry,  of  mani- 
fold heresies  and  schisms.  No  new  Bernard  stops  with  his  earnest 
<l(^ma  the  thousand  theories  which  everywhere  arise  and  spread. 

The  modern  age  has  begun.  The  saints  of  the  preceding  years 
had  been  men  of  a  more  militant  or  monastic  turn,  dogmatic 
niinds  like  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  Norbert,  Thomas  k  Becket.  The 
eia  of  charity>  a  speculative  thought,  begins  when  the  twelfth 
<!eiitury  is  drawing  near  the  close. 

From  the  last  year  of  the  eleventh  century  until  the  Christians 
were  finally  driven  out  of  Syria  in  1291,  there  had  been  scarcely 
a  break  in  the  continual  crusade.  Throughout  the  twelfth  century 
this  enthusiasm  of  pity  for  the  dead  Redeemer,  left  in  the  hands 
of  infidels,  was  maintained  at  fever  heat.  Later  it  was  softened 
sod  widened  by  the  new  spirit  of  charity  towards  ailing  and 
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erring  humankind.  Bat  during  the  first  hundred  years  of  the 
Holy  War  it  absorbed  all  that  was  holiest  and  purest^  most  ardent 
and  noblest  in  European  manhood.  All  went  to  fidl  upon  the 
fields  of  Palestine,  or  to  return  strangely  altered  after  many  yeais. 
Germany,  England,  France,  and  Flanders,  each  in  her  turn 
commanded  the  pious  host;  and  just  as  these  countries  w&t 
glorious  in  the  East  were  they  barren  and  empty  at  home.  Whole 
districts  of  com  and  pasture  lapsed  again  into  moss  and  marsh. 
Whole  countrysides  were  thinned  of  their  hale  and  active  men. 
A  vast  distress  and  indigence  spread  over  Europe.  Those  were 
hard  years  for  desolate  women.  Their  spinning  and  broidery 
could  not  buy  them  bread,  and  bitter  was  the  effort  to  live  until 
their  bread-winners  returned.  Even  when  the  armies  came  back 
from  Palestine  there  were  many  who  did  not  return ;  many  had 
died  of  strange  Asiatic  pestilences,  many  had  not  survived  the  long 
and  dreadful  journey ;  the  bones  of  some  were  bleached  on  the 
desert  sand,  and  others  whitened  in  the  sea.  And  some  of  them 
had  gained  the  crown  which  every  pious  soul  then  strove  and 
yearned  to  win.  They  had  fallen,  as  Mechtild  of  Magdebuig 
wished  to  fall,  their  heart's  blood  streaming  under  the  feet  of 
heathen.  And  when  the  thinned  and  feeble  ranks  of  the  sur- 
vivors came  to  their  own  country-,  a  very  dreadful  cry  went  up 
from  all  the  destitute  widows  in  Europe. 

Cruel  indeed  was  their  condition.  Some,  truly,  sought  for 
rest  and  quiet  in  the  cloister ;  but  in  those  days  the  cloister  was 
death  to  the  world.  The  charitable  orders  of  Francis  and  Dominic 
were  as  yet  undreamed  of.  Only  the  great  meditative  orders 
offered  absolute  renunciation  and  absolute  seclusion.  Timid  and 
clinging  hearts  covld  not  so  utterly  forego  their  world ;  many 
busy  energetic  spirite  felt  no  vocation  for  the  dreamy  quiet  of  the 
cloistered  nun.  And  for  these  the  world  was  hard.  They  must 
beg  the  bread  which  their  labour  could  very  seldom  earn.  One 
dreadful  trade  indeed,  which  the  desires  of  men  leave  ever  gd&dl 
te  the  despair  of  women,  one  trade  found  many  followers,  mi 
there  were  pure  and  holy  women,  and  venerable  women,  and 
dying  women,  who  could  not  live  in  sin.  And  there  might  be 
seen'  in  every  market-place  miserable  and  hungry  petitioners, 
crying, "  For  God's  sake,  give  us  bread ;  bread  for  the  love  of 
Christ!" 

Swedrones  Brod  durch  Got  The  name  often  strikes  us  in 
later  writing.  Sisters  of  bread  for  the  sake  of  God.  The  singular 
title  has  become  familiar.  For  when  we  read  of  piteous  un* 
cloistered  piety,  and  when  we  read  of  humble  merit  rebuking  the 
sins  of  arrogant  Churchmen,  and  in  the  account  of  strange  mystical 
heresies,  and  in  the  lists  of  interdicts  and  burnings,  we  shall 
often  meet  that  outlandish  phrase  in  the  monki^  Latin  of 
Germany  and  Flanders ;  we  snail  hear  again  of  the  Sweetronea 
Brod  durch  Got 
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II. 

In  ihe  year  1180,  there  lived  in  Liege  a  certain  kindly,  stammer- 
ing pries^  known  from  his  deformity  as  Lambert  le  Blgue.    This 
man  took  pity  on  the  destitute  widows  of  his  town.    Despite 
the  impediment  in  his  speech,  he  was,  as  often  happens,  a  man 
of  a  certain  power  and  eloquence  in  preaching.     His  words, 
difficult  to  find,  brought  conviction  when  they  came.     This 
Lambert  so  moved  the  hearts  of  his  hearers  that  gold  and  silver 
poured  in  on  him,  given  to  relieve  such  of  the  destitute  women 
of  Liege  as  still  were  of  a  good  and  pious  life.    With  the  moneys 
thus  collected^  Lambert  built  a  little  square  of  cottages,  with  a 
chuich  in  the  middle  and  a  hospital,  and  at  the  side  a  cemetery. 
Here  he  housed  these  homeless  widows,  one  or  two  in  each  little 
house,  and  then  he  drew  up  a  half-monastic  rule  which  was  to 
guide  their  lives.    The  rule  was  very  simple,  quite  informal :  no 
vows,  no  great  renunciation  bound  the  Swes^ones  Brod  durch 
(rot    A  certain  time  of  the  day  was  set  apart  for  prayer  and 
pious  meditation ;  the  other  hours  they  spent  in  spinning  or 
sewing,  in  keeping  their  houses  dean,  or  they  went  as  nutses  in 
time  of  sickness  into  the  homes  of  the  townspeople.    They  were 
bidden  to  be  obedient  and  to  be  chaste  so  long  as  they  remained 
of  the  sisterhood ;  but  they  might  marry  again  at  will  with  no- 
di^iace.    If  rich  women  chose  to  join  the  new  and  unsanctioned 
guild,  they  might  leave  a  portion  of  their  riches  to  any  heir  they 
chose.    Thus  these  women,  though  pious'  and  sequestered,  were 
stiU  in  the  world  and  of  the  world ;  they  helped  in  its  troubles,, 
and  shared  its  afflictions,  and  at  choice  they  might  rejoin  th& 
conflict. 

Soon  we  find  the  name  Swestronea  Brod  durck  Got  set  aside 
for  the  more  usual  title  of  Beguines,  or  Beghines.  Different 
authorities  give  different  origins  for  this  word.  Some  have 
thought  it  was  taken  in  memory  of  the  founder,  the  charitable 
Lambert  le  B&gue.  But  it  seems  scarcely  likely  his  spiritual 
daughters  would  remember  him  only  by  his  infirmity.  Some, 
too  £uitastic,  have  traced  the  name  to  St.  Be^ge,  a  holy  nun  of 
the  seventh  century;  whUe  others  think  that^  even  as  the 
Mystics  or  Mutterers,  the  Lollards  or  Hummers,  the  Papelhards 
or  Babblers^  so  the  Beguines  or  Stammerers  were  thus  nick- 
named firom  their  continual  murmuring  in  prayer.  This  is 
plausible ;  but  not  so  plausible  as  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Mosheim 
and  M.  Auguste  Jundt,  who  derive  the  word  Beguine  from  the 
Finnish  verb  beggen,  to  beg.  For  we  know  t&it  these  pious 
vomen  had  been  veritable  beggars;  and  beggars  should  they 
agun  become. 

With  surprising  swiftness  the  new  order  spread  through  the 
Netherlands  and  into  France  and  Qermany.  Every  town  had  its 
surplus  of  homeless  and  pious  widows,  its  little  quota  of  women 
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who  wished  to  spend  their  Uves  in  doing  good,  but  had  no 
vocation  for  the  cloister.  The  Beguinage,  as  it  was  called,  became 
a  home  and  refuge  to  either  class.  Before  1250  there  were 
BeguineS)  or  Begging  Sisters,  at  Tirlemont,  Valenciennes,  Doaai, 
Ghent,  Louvain,  and  Antwerp  in  Flanders ;  at  all  the  principal 
towns  in  France,  especially  at  Oambray,  where  they  numbered 
over  a  thousand ;  atB&le  and  Berne  in  Switzerland;  at  Liibeck, 
Hambui^,  Magdeburg,  and  many  towns  in  Germany,  with  two 
thousand  Beguines  at  Cologne  and  numerous  beguinages  in  the 
pious  town  of  Strasburg. 

So  the  order  spread,  within  the  memory  of  a  man.  Lambert 
may  have  lived  to  see  a  beguinage  in  every  great  town  within 
his  ken ;  but  we  hear  no  more  of  him.  The  Beguines  are  no 
longer  for  Liege,  but  for  all  the  world.  Each  city  possessed  its 
quiet  congregation ;  and  at  any  sick-bed  you  might  meet  a 
woman  clad  in  a  simple  smock  and  a  great  veil-like  mantle,  who 
lived  only  to  pray  and  to  do  deeds  of  mercy.  They  were  very 
pious,  these  unbound,  unsanctioned,  and  uncloistered  sisters  of 
the  poor.  Ignorant  women,  who  had  known  the  utmost  perils  of 
life  and  death,  their  fervour  was  warmer,  fonder,  more  illiterate 
than  the  devotion  of  nuns ;  they  prayed  ever  as  being  lately  saved 
from  disgrace  and  ruin  and  star>ration.  Their  quiet,  unut^terable 
piety  became  a  proverb,  almost  a  reproach ;  much  as,  within  our 
memories,  the  unctuous  piety  of  Methodists  was  held  in  England 
When  the  child  Elizabeth  of  Hungary  fasted  and  saw  visions  in 
the  Wartburg,  the  Princess  Agnes,  her  worldly  sister-in-law, 
could  find  no  more  cruel  taunt  than  to  call  the  nobly  bom  and 
high-bred  girl  a  Beguine  :  "  Think  you  my  brother  will  many 
such  a  Beguine  ? "  This  is  in  1213,  only  eight-and-thirty  years 
since  Lambert  built  the  first  asylum  for  the  destitute  widows  of 
Liege. 

IIL 

The  success  of  the  Beguines  had  made  them  an  example ;  the 
idea  of  a  guild  of  pious  uncloistered  workers  in  the  world  had 
seized  the  imagination  of  Europe.  Before  St.  Francis  and  St. 
Dominic  instituted  the  mendicant  orders,  there  had  silently 
grown  up  in  every  town  of  the  Netherlands  a  spirit  of  fraternity, 
not  imposed  by  any  rule,  but  the  natural  impulse  of  a  people. 
The  weavers  seated  all  day  long  alone  at  their  rattling  looms, 
the  armourers  beating  out  their  thoughts  in  iron,  the  cross- 
legged  tailors  and  busy  cobblers  thinking  and  stitching  together 
— uieae  men,^  silent,  pious,  thoughtful,  joined  themselves  in  a 
fraternity  modelled  on  that  of  the  Beguines.  They  were  called 
the  Weaving  Brothers.  Bound  by  no  vows  and  fettered  by  no 
rule,  they  still  lived  the  worldly  life  and  plied  their  trade  for 
hire.    Only  in  their  leisure  they  met  together  and  prayed  and 
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dreamed  and  thought.    Unlettered  men,  with  warm  undisciplined 

fancies,  they  set  themselves  to  solve  the  greatest  mysteries  of 

earth  and  heaven.    Sometimes,  in  their  sublime  and  dangerous 

aadacity,  they  stumbled  on  a  truth ;  more  often  they  wandered 

fiff  afield,  led  by  the  will-o'-the-wisp  of   their  own  unguided 

thoughts.    Pious,  illiterate  men,  who  in  the  long  busy  hours  of 

weaving  and  stitching  found  strange  answers  to  the  problems 

of  human  destiny,  who,  in  their  leisure,  breathless  and  eager, 

discussed  these  theories  as  other  men  discussed  their  chance  of 

better  wage,  such  were  the  founders  of  the  great  fraternity  of 

Fratres  Textores,  or  Beghards  as  in  later  years  the  people  more 

generally  called  them.    Ignorant  weavers,  pious  and  unlettered 

women,  the  untrained  thoughts  of  the  one  and  the  passionate 

hearts  of  the  other  went  out  to  solve  the  deepest  questions  of 

philosophy.    The  answer  that  they    brought    is  so  strangely 

abstract  and  remote  we  could  not  understand  it,  did  we   not 

know  that  from  time  to  time  some  secular  priest  or  wealthy  and 

pious  laymen  joined    the  humble  fraternity.    And   the  priest 

would  bring,  to  their  store  of  dim  wonderings,  the  Alexandrian 

theories  of  the  pseudo-Dionysius,  then,  in  all  the  monasteries 

of  Christendom,    deemed     the     very    comer-stone    of    sacred 

philosophy.     We  can   imagine   how  eagerly  these  simple  folk 

would  seize  the  hallowed  fragments  of  Erigena  and  of   the 

Areopagite,  and  how  they  would  treasure  them  as  holy  secrets 

in  the  depth  of  their  tender  and  mystical  souls.     We  know  that 

now  and  then  a  consecrated  priest  would  join  the  unsanctioned 

but  pious  order  of  the  Beghards  ;  it  is  no  great  stretch  of  fancy 

to  suppose  that  from  time  to  time^  some  Crusader,  fresh  from 

the  East^  would  bring  them  his  memory  of  Eastern  theories; 

that  some  scholar  would  add  a  line   from  Avicenna  or  from 

Algazel.    Through  some  channel,  it  is  evident,  the  Beghards 

received  the  last  feeble  stream  of  Alexandrian  theory.    Their 

vagae,  idealistic  pantheism  is  but  an  echo  of  Plotinus  and  his 

school    From  the  monasteries,  from  the  Arabian  commentators 

on  Aristotle,   or  directly  from  the  East,  these   fragments    of 

neoplatonist   philosophy  must  have  reached  them,  and  out  of 

them  they  should  evolve  the  great  metaphysical  heresies  of  the 

Middle  Ages. 

IV. 

While  the  Beghards  and  the  Beguines  were  slowly,  imper- 
ceptibly nearing  the  great  abyss  of  heresy,  the  creation  of  two 
new  orders  at  Kome  insidiously  took  from  them  the  greater 
part  of  their  prestige.  Until  the  Franciscans  and  Dominicans 
obtained  the  sanction  of  the  Pope,  the  beguinage  had  seemed 
the  natural  mean  between  the  life  of  the  cloister  and  the  life 
of  the  world.     But  the  new  charitable   orders  had    aU    the 
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probably  religious  people,  for  we  know  that  her  brother  Baldwin 
became  one  of  the  Dominicans  of  Halle. 

Mechtild  was,  as  she  herself  recalls,  the  dearest  of  her  parents' 
children ;  and  these  courtly  and  pious  Thuringian  nobles  seem  to 
have  been  as  proud  as  they  were  fond  of  their  little  daughter. 
She  received  a  liberal  education.  Her  book  on  the  flowing 
light  of  Godhead  is  written  with  an  energy,  sweetness^  and 
variety  of  style  strongly  in  contrast  with  tne  Gertrudenbuch 
and  the  Mechtildenbuch  of  Helfta.  The  music  of  her  verse 
proves  her  familiar  with  the  lyrics  of  the  Minnesingers.  They 
may  no  doubt  have  visited  her  father's  castle.  But  the  little 
Mechtild  did  not  dream  of  poetry  and  of  knights-at-anns ;  she 
who  later  was  to  deplore  the  poor  vain  minstrels  who  in  hell 
weep  more  tears  than  there  are  waters  in  the  sea.  Her  thoughts 
were  all  for  the  saints  in  heaven.  When  twelve  years  old  the 
little  girl  was,  as  she  records  it,  visited  by  the  Holy  Spirit;  and 
from  that  moment  she  desired  to  quit  the  world. 

It  was  a  moment  of  intense  spiritual  exaltation,  this  year  1224. 
Close  at  hand  in  the  Wartburg  the  seventeen-year-old  Land- 
gravine Elizabeth  was  exciting  the  wonder  of  her  people  by  her 
pieties  and  sweet  austerities.  The  bread  miraculously  turned 
into  heavenly  roses,  the  leper  whom  she  tended  transformed  into 
the  Child-Christ,  the  stories  of  her  visions  and  her  scourgings 
would  certainly  be  familiar  to  the  little  Mechtild.  The  Emperor 
Frederic  II.  was  already  collecting  his  nobles  for  his  ill-starred 
and  heretic  crusade.  On  Monte  Laverna,  in  this  veiy  year,  St. 
Francis  received  the  stigmata.  Blanche  of  Castile  and  the  child 
St.  Louis  were  ruling  Paris  as  King  Arthur  might  have  ruled  his 
court  at  Camelot,  by  the  authority  of  love  and  gentleness.  At 
the  same  time  the  ghastly  prevalence  of  leprosy  and  pestilence, 
of  war  and  hideous  famine,  made  the  world  as  dreadful  as  heaven 
was  desirable.  Those  who  recall  the  condition  of  Eisenach, 
as  revealed  by  the  life  of  St.  Elizabeth,  may  imagine  the  sights 
of  human  suffering  which  little  Mechtild  must  have  encountered 
every  day.  And  close  by,  in  the  vast  woods  of  Prussia^  dwelt 
heathen  folk  who  knew  of  nothing  better  than  this  cruel  world. 
In  that  very  year  some  of  the  crusader  knights  had  set  out  to 
conquer  that  pagan  kingdom.  Thus  with  on  one  hand  holy 
Thuringia  and  with  heathen  Prussia  on  the  other,  with  war, 
famine,  and  pestilence  frequent  petitioners  at  her  gates,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  little  Mechtild  shared  the  spiritual  fervours  of 
her  time,  and  longed  to  give  herself  to  Heaven. 

But  she  did  not,  like  Gertrude  and  Mechtild  of  Haekebom, 
enter  a  convent  in  her  infancy.  Most  likely  she  yielded  to  the 
entreaties  of  her  family,  "  of  whom  she  was  ever  the  dearest." 
Year  after  yeai-  passed  on,  and  Mechtild  still  dwelt  in  her  father's 
castle.  Yet,  after  that  one  childish  moment  of  ecstacy,  the 
sweetness  and  honour  of  the  world  were  to  her  as  vain  and 
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perishable  things.  She  was  not  visited  again  with  trance  or 
vision.  She  was  no  dreamer,  this  eager  Mechtild,  but  a  vigorous 
and  healthy  girl,  in  the  flower  of  her  beautiful  and  lusty  youth, 
alert,  passionate,  with  a  mind  awake  to  all  the  questions  and 
interests  of  the  world  around  her.  Such  a  nature  is  not  by 
instinct  a  mystical  nature ;  *but  the  strange  contagion  of  the 
time  had  touched  her,  and  worked  slowly  through  her  innermost 
being.  Stronger  and  stronger  grew  the  strenuous  unworldly 
prompting :  without  dn,  to  be  disgraced  before  the  world. 

For  eleven  years  the  desire  waxed  and  strengthened  ;  for. 
eleven  yeai-s  did  Mechtild  combat  this  desire.  Daily  it  grew, 
more  impelling,  more  subduing.  At  last,  in  the  year  1235^  the 
year  of  the  canonization  of  Elizabeth,  when  Mechtild  was  twenty- 
three  years  old,  she  secretly  left  her  father's  house,  and  fled  to 
Magdeburg.  She  left  all  behind  her — brothers  and  sisters,  father 
and  mother,  '^of  whom  she  was  the  dearest,"  and  the  courtly 
honourable  life,  and  the  quiet  happiness  of  love  and  safety. 
Frau  MinnCy  ihr  habt  mir  benommen  weltlich  Ehre  uvd  alien 
wddichen  Reichthuni !  Everything  indeed  she  left,  to  follow  the 
goading  impulse  of  her  ardent  spirit. 

When  she  reached  the  strange  city,  when  she  had  lefb  far 
behind  her  the  distant  home  where  even  now  her  kinsmen  would 
wonder,  and  miss  her,  and  make  a  search,  when  the  night  fell  on 
her  in  Magdeburg,  Mechtild  desired  a  shelter.  Weary  with  her 
flight,  she  resolved  to  ask  some  nunnery  to  lend  her  its  asylum. 
Within  those  holy  walls  sh^  could  more  truly  yield  herself  to 
God. 

She  knocked  at  a  convent-door,  and  begged  for  shelter,  saying 
she  desired  to  become  a  nun.  But  the  quiet  sisters  distrusted 
this  heautiiul,  travel-stained  young  woman  of  three-and-twenty/ 
without  means,  or  friends,  or  reference,  alone  at  night  in  the 
turbulent  city  streets — this  girl  who,  by  her  own  confession,  had 
fled  her  father's  house.  Soon  those  doors  were  closed  against 
her.  There  were,  however,  many  convents  in  a  great  archi- 
episcopal  city  such  as  Magdeburg.  To  convent  after  convent 
went  the  despairing  girl,  flnding  at  each,  no  doubt,  rest  for  the 
limbs  and  food  for  the  body,  but  in  none  of  all  of  them  a 
home.  For  no  religious  house  would  admit  this  unfriended  and 
Bospicious  creature  into  its  pure  community.  When  the  last 
doors  had  closed  upon  her,  Mechtild  stood  in  the  street,  alone  in 
Magdeburg.  It  must  have  come  upon  her  then,  I  think,  that  at 
last  her  great  desire  was  granted.  W^ithout  sin,  she  was  disgraced 
before  the  world. 

When  Mechtild  left  her  parents'  castle,  she  had  chosen  Magde- 
l)nrg  to  be  her  hiding-place,  because  in  that  town  there  lived  a 
friend  of  her  family.  She  had  thought  to  stay  her  heart  upon 
the  thought  of  this  unvisited  friend,  who  might  be  her  last 
resource  in  case  of  extremity.     But  now  the  need   was   felt. 
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Mechtild  did  not  seek  him.  He  would,  she  knew,  endeavour  to 
persuade  her  from  the  path  that  she  had  chosen,  and  Mechtild 
was  in  need  of  all  her  courage. 

So,  unfriended,  alone,  she  stood  in  the  streets  of  Magdebuig. 
Then  she  bethought  her  of  another  shelter,  humble  indeed,  but 
safe.  And  she  had  left  home  only  to  be  humbled.  What  humili- 
ation had  there  been  in  entering,  like  the  dear  St.  Elizabeth, 
the  holy  order  of  St.  Francis ;  what  abasement  had  she,  like  her 
brother,  embraced  the  rule  of  Dominic,  *'  dearest  to  me,"  she  avers, 
*'  of  all  the  saints ''  ?  Here  there  was  no  spiritual  sacrifice.  And 
what  sacrifice  of  life,  of  social  habit,  of  esteem  could  she  have 
made  had  she  entered  one  of  the  great  Cistercian  or  Benedictine 
convents,  where  the  nobles  of  Saxony  and  of  Thuringia  were 
proud  to  send  their  daughters  ?  Mechtild  was  glad  that  they  had 
rejected  her ;  it  seemed  to  her  that  at  last,  pure  of  pride,  free  of 
weak  desire,  she  saw  her  own  will  made  plain  and  the  directing 
will  of  God. 

She  moved  now  ;  she  knew  what  to  do  and  where  to  go.  She 
was  no  longer  unguided  and  alone.  She  went  to  the  beguinage, 
the  home  of  mendicant  widows^  the  almshouse  of  the  holy  poor 
who  gave  themselves  to  God.  At  that  door,  which  debarred  no 
one  nx)m  the  outer  world,  Mechtild  knocked.  A  poor  woman 
opened  to  her,  clad  in  a  plain  smock  and  a  great  mantle  covering 
head  and  shoulders.  Such  another  gown  and  cloak  was  lying  by, 
ready  for  the  welcome  Mechtild.     She  entered  the  house. 

That  night  Mechtild  stood  in  her  little  cell.  It  was  much  like 
any  convent  cell ;  but  it  was  without  a  convent's  restrictions  or 
its  privileges.  Mechtild  might  quit  those  walls  this  year,  next 
year,  any  year.  She  might  marry  and  have  many  children.  She 
had,  after  all,  offered  up  no  sacnfice  of  her  own  body ;  she  was 
not  dead  to  the  world,  but  was  to  live  and  labour  in  it  more  nearly 
now  than  in  her  father's  castle.  No  great  barrier  should  stand 
henceforth  between  her  soul  and  sin.  The  battle  was  not  over ; 
it  was  but  just  begun. 

Far  easier  had  been  the  greater  sacrifice,  done  once  and  done 
for  ever !  Far  more  peaceful  the  quiet  nunnery,  hallowed  to  rap- 
ture  and  seclusion  !  Mechtild  was  now  the  servant  only,  and  not 
the  bride  of  Christ.  She  was  a  Beguine,  not  a  nun.  The  accom- 
plished daughter  of  nobles,  she  was  the  companion  of  the  destitute 
and  lowly.  It  was  better  thus,  better  to  be  lowly  and  despised, 
even  as  Christ  was  despised.  AU  these  thoughts  of  dismay,  rap- 
ture^ weariness,  and  exaltation,  rushed  and  clashed  through  the 
tired  breast  of  Mechtild.  Then,  for  a  second  time,  the  trance 
crept  over  her,  and  she  sank  unconscious  into  the  ever-present 
arms  of  God. 

Then,  in  a  vision,  Mechtild  saw  how  henceforward  her  life 
should  be  doubly  glorious  and  doubly  beset  with  peril.  For  she 
beheld  the  angel  and  the  devil,  who  to  this  moment  had  been 
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pennitted  to  guide  her  and  assail  her,  each  miraculously  changed 
into  twain.  Now  at  her  right  there  stood  a  cherub,  with  ^fts 
and  holy  wisdom  on  his  azure  wings,  and  a  seraph  bearing  her  a 
heart  of  love.  But  on  the  left  two  devils  watched  her — ^two  devils 
who,  in  all  times,  have  lain  in  wait  for  the  mystic  and  the  solitary 
vidonaiy.  And  the  name  of  the  one  was  Vain-Glory,  and  that  of 
the  other  Vain-Desire. 

VI. 

From  the  night  of  that  vision  begins  the  career  of  Mochtild 
and  the  history  of  her  visions  and  her  prophecies.  At  first, 
indeed,  occupied  in  conquering  her  strong  and  lusty  youth,  the 
visions  of  Mechtild  of  Magdeburg  are  little  different  from  those  of 
any  convent  saint.  Angels  and  devils,  the  beautiful  manhood  of 
our  Lord,  fragments  from  the  Song  of  Solomon,  the  rapture  of 
the  Spiritual  Nuptials — such  are  the  inevitable  themes.  But  this 
woman,  we  feel,  is  no  mere  Gertrude  or  Mechtild  of  Hackebom. 
The  whole  world  interests  her,  and  the  destinies  of  the  world. 
In  reading  the  book  in  which  she  wrote  her  visions,  the  book  of 
the  flowing  light  of  Godhead,  we  soon  pass  over  this  initial  stage 
to  a  second  and  wider  phase. 

'*  Ich  habe  gesehen  ein  Stat ; 
Ir  Name  ist  der  ewige  Hass." 

These  pregnant  words  berin  Mechtild's  "  Vision  of  Hell."  The 
plan  of  this  great  vision,  which  beholds,  built  in  succeeding  and 
widening  terraces,  the  habitations  of  sinners,  with  fire  and  dark- 
ness, stench  and  cold,  and  pain  in  the  bottommost  pit,  no  less 
than  the  scheme  of  the  poem,  which  lashes  many  a  prevalent  sin 
of  the  Church,  both  alike  recall  a  far  greater  poet  yet  unborn, 
one  who  should  also  explore  the  depths  of  hell  and  the  heights 
of  heaven,  one  who  should  accept  as  his  guide  towards  Paradise 
a  certain  mysterious  Matilda, 

**  Cantando  come  donna  innamorata/' 

in  whom  the  learned  Herr  Preger  has  recognized  our  earnest 
minstrel  of  heaven,  the  loving  and  singing  Mechtild  of  Magdeburg. 
The  form  of  Mechtild's  visions  did  not  make  her  popular  among 
the  churchmen  of  her  city.  The  people  caught  up  the  lilting, 
dancing  measures  of  her  songs.  The  pious  sang  her  visions.  Seldom 
had  the  desire  of  the  nun  been  so  finely  distinguished  from  the 
content  of  the  mother  as  in  Mechtild's  happy  verses  of  the 
fearless  love  of  God  : — 

<<  Das  ist  cine  kindische  Liebe, 
Dass  man  Kinder  saiige  nnd  wiege, 
Ich  bin  eine  yollgewachsene  Braut, 
Ich  will  gehen  nach  meinem  Traut 

"  Der  Fisch  mag  in  dem  Wasser  nicht  ertrinken, 
Der  Vogel  in  den  Liif ten  nicht  versinken, 
Das  Gold  mag  in  dem  Feuer  nicht  yerdexben ; 
Wie  mochte  ich  denn  meiner  Natnr  widerstehn?  " 
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In  the  convents  of  Helfta  and  Quedlinburg  these  songs  spread 
and  furthered  the  great  renown  of  Mechtild.  Heinrich  von  Halle, 
the  famous  Dominican,  went  to  see  her,  and  became  her  friend 
But  the  secular  priests  did  not  love  her,  this  Beguine  reformer, 
this  new  unsanctioned  Abbess  Hildegard,  who  saw  so  clearly  and 
bewailed  so  explicitly  the  many  corruptions  of  the  Church,  cor- 
ruptions which  crept  upon  it  even  in  that  age  of  faith,  even  in 
the  century  of  St.  Francis  and  St.  Dominic,  of  King  Louis  and 
Elizabeth  of  Hungary.  Some  of  these  secular  priests  tried  to 
bum  her  book ;  thereupon  Mechtild  saw  a  vision  and  heard  the 
voice,  of  God  crying  aloud :  "  Lieb'  meine,  betrube  dich  nicht  zu 
sehr,  die  Wahrheit  mag  niemand  verbrennen." 

Profound  and  touching  phrase,  motto  of  all  martyrs  and  of 
every  cause:  Truth  may  nobodj'-  bum.  Had  the  world  but 
learned  by  heart  this  one  poignant  sentence,  uttered  in  the  very 
age  which  began  the  persecution  of  heretics,  how  many  wars, 
deaths,  angers*,  cruelties,  centuries  of  remorse  and  hatred  had  not 
the  world  been  spared !  All  honour  to  this  woman  who,  six 
centuries  ago,  perceived  how  vam  it  is  to  hunt,  sUy,  bum, 
exterminate,  a  bodiless  idea.  This  sentence  should  be  immortal, 
counselling  an  unsubmissive  tolerance  of  successful  error,  an  active 
faith  in  truth  overpowered.  Let  us  convince  without  slaying  and 
hating  :  truth  may  nobody  burn. 

So  confident  of  the  life  of  these  wonderful  convincing  words  of 
hei*s,  Mechtild  continued  to  speak  what  seemed  to  her  the  most 
necessary  truth.  *'  Pope  and  priests,"  she  cries,  "  are  going  the 
road  to  hell.  Unless  they  quit  their  sensuality,  their  spiritual 
negligence,  their  temporal  greed,  fearful  disasters  will  overwhelm 
them."  "  In  this  book,'*  she  says,  *'  I  write  with  my  heart's  blood." 
She  is  no  unfilial  antagonist  threatening  the  power  of  Rome,  but 
a  daughter  striving  to  lead  her  parent  back  into  the  holy  way^ 
She  has  a  vision,  and  sees  perverted  Christendom  lying,  "  like  an 
impure  virgin,"  far  from  the  throne  of  God.  She  takes  it  in  the 
arms  of  her  soul,  and  strives  to  lift  it  nearer.  "  Leave  hold ! " 
cries  the  tremendous  voice  of  God ;  *'  she  is  too  great  a  weight  for 
thee."  And  Mechtild  looks  up  and  smiles.  "Eia^^  my  Lord!" 
she  cries ;  "  I  will  carry  her  to  Thy  feet  with  Thine  own  arms 
that  Thou  didst  outspread  upon  the  cross  for  her ! " 

Such  is  the  aim  of  Mechtild :  to  bring  the  overpowerful  and 
worldly  Roman  hierarchy  back  to  the  prianitive  and  democratic 
ideal  of  Christianity.  She  has  the  courage  of  her  intention,  and 
shrinks  not  from  rebuking  error,  however  high  its  place.  She, 
the  Beguine,  the  sister  of  the  poor,  she  wrote  to  the  Dean  of 
Magdeourg  censuring  the  notoriously  idle  and  voluptuous  lives  of 
his  clergy.  *'  Let  him  sleep  upon  straw,  and  his  canons  take  and 
eat  it  for  their  fodder ! "  rerhaps  it  is  not  wonderful  the  clergy 
of  Magdeburg  did  not  love  the  prophetess. 

Also  she  wrote  to  the  Pope,  to  Clement  IV.,  whose  tolerance  of 
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the  murder  of  Conradine  had  lost  him  many  loyal  Gennan  hearts, 
whose  lax  and  irreligious  court  was  Gomorrah  in  the  sight  of 
Mechtild.  And  these  priests  and  prelates^  this  all-powerful  pope, 
if  they  do  not  reform  and  obey,  yet  listen  they  humbly  to  the 
words  of  this  unsanctioned  nun,  this  secular  sister  of  Magdeburg. 
Never  again  have  the  Beguines  attained  so  fine,  so  pure  an 
eminence.  They  are  indeed  still  poor,  still  lowly,  still  un- 
recognized, still  Beguines.  But  these  negations  are  become 
their  glory  and  their  distinction.  Which  life  is  nearer  the  ideal 
life  of  Christendom,  the  life  of  a  great  prelate  or  the  life  of  the 
Beguine  ?  The  priests  hear  and  listen,  for  the  moment  abashed 
bemuse  of  their  splendour  and  their  power.  The  Beguines  are 
poor,  unlettered,  unprotected ;  but  they  are  nearer  the  simplicity 
of  God,  that  reine  heilige  Einfalt  which  the  Beguine  Mechtild 
well  knows  how  to  praise. 

So   for  thirty  yeai*s    Mechtild    preached   against  error  and 

prophesied  punishment,  slang  of  the  love  of  God,  and  saw  visions 

of  a  heU  where  wicked  ecclesiastics  bum  for  persecuting  the 

innocent.       For  thirty  years  she  Hved,  in  her  beguinage,  the 

strenuous,  earnest^  indignant  life  of  the  reforming  seer,  the  life 

of  Dante,  the  life  of  Savonarola.    And  then  the  vigorous  frame 

wears  out,  the  body  is  overcome.     In  her  fifty-third  year  even 

Mechtild    saw  that  an  end  must  be    put  to  this    unrelaxed 

endeavour.  Fain  would  she  have  gone,  like  Jutta  von  Schonhausen, 

into  the  wild  woods  to  preach  to  the  heathen  Prussians.    But  this 

could  not  be ;   the  body  was  too  weak.       She  retired  to   the 

Cistercian  cloister  of   Helfba,  the  home  of   the  great  Abbess 

Gertrude,  and  of  her  sister,  the  younger  Mechtild.     But  even 

there  she  did  not  rest.    "  What  shall  I  do  in  a  cloister — I  ? "  she 

demanded  in  agonized  prayers.   ''  Teach  and  enlighten,"  answered 

a  heavenly  voice.     And  so  for  twelve  years  longer  Mechtild  lives, 

and  teaches  the  cloister  of  the  great  world  beyond  its  walls,  and 

finishes  her  book  on  the  flowing  light  of  Godhead,  till,  honoured 

and  loved  by  all,  she  ends  her  eventful  life  in  the  year  1277. 


VII. 

Revne,  Heilige  Einfalt;  such  is  the  phrase  in  which  Mechtild 
praised  her  God.  Pure^  holy  svmplicity;  it  is  the  praise  of  the 
Beguines  and  the  Mystics,  the  beginning  of  pantheism.  But 
M^tild  is  no  pantheist;  she  strenuously  believes  in  the 
personality  of  the  soul,  the  reality  of  Christ,  the  existence  of 
the  world,  and  in  heaven  and  in  hell.  She  is  an  orthodox  and 
Catholic  Christian ;  yet  she  is  stirred  by  the  spirit  of  her  time. 

'*God,"  she  says,  "is  pure  simplicity ;  out  of  the  eternal  spring 
of  Deity  I  flowed,  and  all  things  flow,  and  thence  shall  all  return." 
These  earnest  phrases  of  mystical  pantheism  escape  her  lips. 
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though  they  do  not  touch  her  heart.  She  does  not  consider  all 
that  they  imply>  for  if  all  things,  having  arisen  in  the  Deity, 
flow  bacK  to  their  source  when  fife  is  over,  how  can  evil  have 
a  real  existence,  how  can  sinners  be  punished  for  ever  in  the 
city  of  Eternal  Hate  ?  If  God  be  the  one  thing  real,  there  is  no 
evil  and  there  is  no  hell.  If  all  souls  released  from  existence 
return  to  that  pure  and  holy  simplicity,  there  is  no  personal  im- 
mortality either  for  bliss  or  for  bale.  Mechtild  did  not  perceive 
the  bearings  and  the  consequences  of  her  phrase;  but  the 
Beguines  pushed  the  meaning  to  its  term.  The  pantheism  of 
Alexandria,  the  pantheism  of  the  suppressed  Almarician  heresy, 
stirred  and  quickened  in  the  thoughts  of  pious  and  schismatic 
Beguinism.  And  pantheism,  with  its  two  extremes  of  austerity 
and  of  sensualism,  increased  and  deepened  in  the  sect. 

Mystical  pantheism,  which  asserts  that  God  is  all  and  matter 
nothing;  the  spirit  all,  the  body  but  a  ^transitory  veil;  thought 
and  mind  eternal,  sense  and  sensuous  pleasure  of  no  account  for 
evil  or  for  good ;  this  doctrine  is'capable  of  two  interpretations. 
It  may  be  the  religion  of  Plotinus  and  pure  souls.  It  may 
absolutely  ignore  the  body ;  it  may  mean  the  life  of  the  mind  and 
the  soul  carried  always  to  the  highest  possible  pitch.  Or  it  may 
be,  and  too  often  is,  the  excuse  of  the  basest  sensualism.  Since, 
neither  for  sin  nor  for  sanctity,  the  body  can  affect  the  soul,  siQoe 
sensuous  pleasures  are  quite  independent  of  the  spiritual 
existence,  the  lower  pantheism  may  excuse  debauch  as  a  per- 
missible relaxation  not  affecting  the  spirit.  And  this  is  what  it 
generally  does  come  to  mean  among  communities  of  undisciplined 
and  ill-educated  enthusiasts. 

This  is  gradually  what  it  came  to  mean  among  the  Beghards 
and  the  Beguines,  or  at  least  amon^  a  lai^e  proportion  of  them. 
Some,indeed,prayingto  the  Pure  and  Holy  Simplicity,  endeavoured 
to  live  only  in  the  pureness  of  their  souls,  and  thus  to  become  one 
with  that  inspiring  spirit.  Such  were  the  Dominican'  Beguines 
of  Strasburg.  And  a  section  of  the  secular  communities^  dread- 
ing these  continual  inroads  of  heresy,  entrenched  themselves  in 
Catholic  orthodoxy,  and  enlisted  in  the  third  orders  of  Dominic 
and  Francis.  But  the  great  remainder  was  absorbed  by  a  vague 
mystical  pantheism,  which,  placing  the  soul  too  high  to  be 
affected  by  the  matters  of  the  flesh,  made  this  opinion  an  excuse 
for  a  complete  independence  of  moral  law. 

Towards  the  dose  of  the  life  of  Mechtild  the  prestige  of 
Beguinism  had  seriously  declined.  Innocent  lY.  and  urban  lY. 
had  taken  the  secular  order  under  their  peculiar  protection, 
but  in  1274,  Pope  Gregory  X.  renewed  against  it  the  sentence 
of  the  Lateran  Council  and  declared  the  Beguines  unrecognized 
by  Bome.  Following  this  official  condemnation,  the  blame  of 
lesser  men  came  thick  and  fast ;  and  by  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century  the  secular  fraternities  were  popular  only  among  the 
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poor,  only  among  the  laymen  and  the  people.    They  were  dis- 
credited and  heretic  among  the  clergy. 

For  thirty  years  before  the  sentence  of  Gregory,  complaints  of 

the  Begoines  and  the  Beghards  had  been  sent  to  Rome  from  the 

prelates  of  Germany  and  Flanders.    The  two  demons  foreseen 

by  Mechtild,  the  demon  of  vainglory  and  the  demon  of  sensual 

sin,  had  entered  in  among  these  quiet  homes  of  prayer.     Already 

in  1244  there  were  scandals  among  the  younger  sisters,  and  the 

Archbishop    of  Mayence  decreed  that  the  beguinages  of  his 

diocese  should  receive  no  women  under  forty  years  of   age. 

Already  in  1250  Albertus  Magnus  at  Cologne  had  met   with 

heretic  Beghards,  men  whose  vague  pantheism  was  to  ffrow  and 

spread   among  the  order,  imtil  all  distinction  should  be  lost 

between  the  Sidghards  and  the  heretic  Brothers  of  the  Free  Spirit. 

Already  they  had  returned  to  their  old  habits,  wandering  through 

the    streets,  ragged  as  an  Eastern  fakir,  praying  aloud  and 

begging  of  the  passers-by  :  "  Bread,  for  the  sake  of  God ! "    Too 

much  ignorance  with  too  much  liberty  had  gone  &r  to  destroy 

and  pervert  the  real  uses  of  the  order.    The  great  moment  of 

Begumism,  its  time  of  independent  poverty  and  secular  piety,  the 

time  of  Mechtild  of  Magdeburg,  was  past  and  gone.    The  third 

stage  of  vagabondage  and  heresy  had  begun. 

!niat  period,  we  must  remember,  was  one  which,  in  the  Church 
itself,  was  a  period  of  corruption  and  of  schism.  There  is  no 
chaige  brought  against  the  secular  order  which  nii^t  not  equally 
be  brought  against  the  regular  monks  and  nuns.  The  long  wave 
of  pantheism,  which  preceded  the  Reformation,  engulfed  the 
ignorant  Beguines  in  a  hundred  perversions  of  an  idea  ill  ex- 
plained, misunderstood ;  but  that  same  wave  overwhelmed  Master 
Eckhart  and  the  Dominican  Mystics.  Only  the  Roman  Church, 
jealous  of  the  unsanctioned  order,  was  swift  to  hear  the  low  voice 
of  the  Beguines  murmuring,  "  Ood  is  all  that  exists** 

This  one  phrase  caught,  repeated,  whispered,  half  understood, 
misunderstood,  often  not  understood  at  all,  spread  with  the  swift- 
ness and  authority  of  Gospel  among  the  Beghards  and  the 
Beguines  of  Europe.  Soon  in  Italy,  the  vagrant  sect  of  Apostolici, 
the  followers  of  SegareUi,  and  the  Franciscan  Fraticelli  in  France, 
and  the  Beghards  and  Beguines  of  Northern  Europe,  all  were 
murmuring  together  that  one  phrase,  that  key-word  of  pantheism, 
*  DeiLs  est  jdrmaliter  omne*^ 

It  is  not  easy  to  prevent  the  growth  of  an  idea  among  a 
community  so  widely  spread,  so  constantly  changing.  SegareUi 
was  burned  at  Parma  all  in  vain.  His  doctrines  had  percolated 
everywhere.  Inspired  by  the  example  of  the  mendicant  orders, 
many  of  the  Beghai'ds  and  Beguines  had  returned  to  the  vagabond 
Ufa  Pious  vagrants  all  in  rags,  staffless,  scripless,  they  wandered 
through  the  country  from  be^inage  to  beguinage,  begging  for 
their  food  along  the  way.     It  was  a  change  indeed  from  the 
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early  habits  of  the  order,  so  busy,  so  hard  at  work,  so  pious,  no 
responsible.  But  in  the  hearts  of  the  lowest  classes  the  Becoiar 
fraternities  were  never  so  dear,  never  so  much  revered  as  now. 
In  1295  the  Council  of  Mayence  forbad  them  to  wander  through 
the  streets,  exciting  public  pity  and  crying,  "Brod  durch  GotT 
and  G-uillaume  de  St.  Amour  lamented  that  the  people  were 
blinded  by  the  rags,  the  hunger,  the  false  piety  of  these  vagrants. 
This,  of  course,  is  the  view  of  churchmen  who  did  not  entertain 
such  strict  opinions  with  regard  to  the  merit  of  Franciscan 
mendicants.  Indeed,  much  of  the  ill-favour  with  which  the 
Church  regarded  the  wandering  Beghards  and  Beguines  of  these 
later  days  may  be  set  down  to  a  jealousy  lest  the  piety  of  these 
irregular  brothers  should  defraud  the  begging  orders  of  their 
due.  From  one  cause  or  another  the  thunders  of  the  Church 
began  to  fall  heavy  and  frequent  upon  the  secular  fraternities. 

In  1310  the  Council  of  Treves  disposed  of  the  pretensions  of 
the  Beghards  in  what  appeared  a  sufficiently  decisive  manner. 
The  Beghards  were  called  an  imaginary  congregation,  idle 
fugitives  from  honest  labour,  false  interoreters  of  Scripture, 
mendicant  vagabonds  unsanctioned  by  the  Church. 

In  1311,  at  the  Council  of  Vienna,  Clement  V.  decreed  the 
total  suppression  of  Beguinism.  But  the  sentence  was  severe. 
Too  many  innocent  must  suffer  with  the  guilty.  In  the  same 
year  the  Pope  revoked  his  sentence,  and  allowed  the  orthodox 
and  irreproachable  among  the  Beguines  to  live  "according  to 
the  inspiration  of  the  Lord." 

But  from  this  time  Beguinism  as  an  institution  was  at  an 
end.  The  "orthodox  and  irreproachable"  were  Beghards  and 
Beguines  who  had  joined  the  Tertiary  Order  of  Francis  or  of 
Dominic.  The  secular  order  was  no  longer  secular ;  the  aim  of 
the  Beguines  was  falsified  and  changed. 

VIII. 

In  the  year  1328  nearly  fifty  Brothers  of  the  Free  Spirit  were 
publicly  burned  at  Cologne. 

The  persecution  of  the  wandering  Beguines  and  Beghards  had 
thoroughly  begun.  In  the  history  of  the  time,  in  the  chronicles 
of  any  town  along  the  Rhine  or  in  the  Low  Countries,  we  may 
meet  the  dolorous  little  entry  :  On  such  a  day  so  many  Beghards 
were  burned  or  imprisoned  in  perpetual  In  pace.  A  special 
German  Inquisition  was  instituted  against  them. 

It  is  the  old  cruel  war  of  intolerance  and  heresy,  the  vain 
and  shameful  struggle  with  which  six  centuries  are  full.  But 
there  was  here  a  more  than  usual  excuse  for  the  excessive 
severity  of  Rome.  Europe  was  fast  being  ruined  by  these 
mendicant  wanderers.  Begging  friars  of  St.  Francis,  Car- 
melites, Dominicans,  numerous  new  orders  which  flourished 
for  a  while,  and  died,  and  are  forgotten,  all  these  flooded  the 
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country  with  pious  vagrants  for  whom  the  impoverished 
laymen  must  provide.  And  in  addition  to  all  these  orthodox 
idlers,  there  was  now  a  countless  horde  of  wandering  Beghards, 
no  less  ignorant,  no  less  incapable  of  warfare  or  of  labour, 
and,  in  addition,  pestilent  heretics.  Such  was  the  view  of  the 
Church. 

Fifty  years  before,  Gregory  X.  had  tried  to  reduce  "the 
unbridled  throng  of  mendicants,  who  are  a  heavy  burden  alike 
on  Church  and  people  " ;  bub  his  efforts  had  been  in  vain.  The 
poor  of  every  nation  and  of  every  time  are  quick  to  ascribe 
piety  to  those  who,  ragged  and  homeless,  assert  that  the  life 
to  come  shall  repay  them  for  their  sufferings  here.  Half 
starved,  down-trodden,  little  better  than  slaves,  the  peasants  of 
Germany  would  share  their  squalid  meal  thankfully  with  the 
wandering  friar.  It  was  little  less  than  sacrilege  to  refuse  a 
portion  to  the  holy  man.  This  was  the  natural  attitude  of  the 
people.    They  gave,  and  did  not  complain. 

They  gave,  and  the  friars  took,  and  the  Beghards  took,  and 
still  the  cry  was  "  Give."  The  Fratricelli,  Apostolici,  Beghards, 
Begaines,  Brothers  of  the  Free  Spirit,  overran  the  whole  of 
Europe:  irdWA  ovofiara  fJi^p<f>^  fiui.  These  all  must  be  fed  no 
less  than  the  orthodox  fraternities.  And  year  by  year  the 
number  of  the  mendicants  increased.  The  careless  wandering 
life  without  responsibility  or  consequence,  the  absence  of  ties 
or  of  toil,  the  prestige  in  idleness,  attracted  the  vagabond  and 
lazy.  And  many  of  the  pious  really  believed  it  the  noblest 
human  life.  Since  the  idea  of  Divinity  was  simplicity,  mere 
simplicity,  the  more  the  saint  was  simplified,  the  less  heed  he 
took  for  apparel  or  for  food,  the  nearer  he  was  to  heaven. 
These  men  and  women,  these  strange  descendants  of  the 
spinning  sisters  and  the  Fratres  Textores,  were  like  the  lilies  of 
the  field  inasmuch  as  they  toiled  not,  neither  did  they  spin. 
They  thus  fulfilled  the  popular  ideal  of  piety.  Year  by  year 
labour  and  forethought  grew  more  discredited,  as  it  was  dis- 
covered that,  if  you  did  not  feed  yourself,  a  more  worldly 
person  would  always  feed  you;  until  in  1317  we  read  in  the 
sentences  collected  by  Johann  von  Ochsenstein  that  no  exterior 
motive,  Tiot  even  the  desire  of  tlie  kingdom  of  heaven,  ahovM 
tempt  a  good  oncm  toiuards  activity. 

It  was  in  vain  for  even  the  Pope  to  preach,  for  Guillaume  de- 
St.  Amour  to  attack  all  mendicants  alike,  for  councils  and 
bishops  to  thunder  against  the  indolence,  the  mendicancy,  the 
lax  morals  and  loose  opinions  of  these  men.  The  mendicants 
grew  more  and  more.  The  nations  groaned  under  the  holy 
burden.  Then,  about  1310,  unable  to  contain  her  displeasure 
aiiy  loiter,  the  Church  burst  forth  into  interdicts  and  persecu- 
tion. Mfty  Beghards  are  burned  at  Cologne.  At  Magdeburg 
some  Beguines  are  cast  into  prison.  At  Strasburg,  at  Constance, 
VOL.  xu.  o 
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at  Mayenoe,  the  Beguines  and  Beghards  are  punished  unleas 
converted  within  three  days.  It  is  war  to  the  knife  against  the 
wandering  heretics. 

IX. 

Under  the  pressure  of  a  displeasure  so  severe,  the  greater 
number  of  the  Beghards  and  Beguines  accepted  the  rule  of  the 
tertiary  orders.  The  mother  became  submissive  to  her  childrea 
The  larger  party  of  the  fraternity,  including  all  the  Flemish 
beguinages,  accepted  the  Franciscan  rule ;  but  the  Beghards  and 
Beguines  of  Strasburg,  the  most  suspected  of  any,  joined  the 
Tertiary  Order  of  Dominic.  Thus  the  heresy  of  B^uinism 
appeared  for  a  while  overcome. 

But  at  the  same  time  a  strange  mystical  pantheistic  tendency 
became  noticeable  in  many  sermons  and  lessons  of  the  Church 
herself  All  this  multitude  of  heretic  Beguines,  suddenly  made 
orthodox  within  three  days,  all  this  vast  accession  of  vague 
Almarician  piety,  was  not  without  an  influence  on  the  conquer- 
ing faith.  Among  the  Dominicans  of  Strasburg  the  mvstical 
bent  grew  more  decided  year  by  year.  These  much-admired 
doctors  and  magisters  were  lights  of  the  Church,  men  of  influence 
and  learning;  but  the  mysticism  which  was  orthodox  in  them 
was  really  identical  with  the  neoplatonist  theories  of  the  Be- 
ghards. And,  indeed,  these  men — ^Eckhart,  Tauler,  Rulmann 
Merswin — went  further  in  the  way  of  pantheism  than  the 
Jieretic  brotherhood  of  the  Free  Spirit  had  gone  before. 

It  is  impossible  to  exterminate  an  idea.  That  may  nobody 
burn.  It  must  live  its  course,  grow,  flourish,  and  die.  Be  it 
wise  or  foolish,  orthodox  or  heterodox,  let  it  but  have  some 
new  aspect  of  truth  in  it;  let  it  but  be  fresh,  profound,  and 
striking ;  let  it  be  truly  and  verily  an  idea ;  it  will  live  ite  life 
before  it  dies  its  natural  death. 

Thus  the  idea  of  the  Beguines,  arbitrarily  suppressed,  yet 
flourished  only  the  more.  Lik^  a  brier  grait^  on  a  rose  tree,  it 
brought  out  its  wild  and  fragile  blossoms  among  the  ordered 
beauties  of  the  ecclesiastical  garden.  In  the  great  Dominican 
mystics  of  Strasburg  the  central  thought  of  heretic  Beguinism 
("  Deus  est  omnia  ")  flourished  more  completely  than  before. 

God  is  all :  the  world  is  nothing.  This  is  what  the  mystics  of 
Strasburg  and  the  mystics  of  the  Netherlands  now  began  to 
preach  to  the  world. 

From  the  year  1312  until  1320  Master  Eckhart,  the  great 
Dominican  preacher,  was  living  in  Strasburg.  His  deen  and 
original  mind,  which  so  vastly  was  to  influence  the  speculation 
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of  his  time,  was  now  itself  brought  under  the  influence  of 
Begninism.  From  1312  to  1317  he  preached  and  visited  in  the 
Dominican  beguinages  of  Strasburg.  Always  a  mystic  and  a 
neoplatonist,  before  that  date  he  was  not  suspected  of  heresy. 
The  theories  of  the  Dominican  Beguines  agreed  perfectly  with 
the  convictions  of  this  singular  being,  who  preached  in  accents 
of  strenuous  sincerity  the  doctrine  of  &e  unreality  of  matter. 

Among  the  Beguines  of  his  diocese  was  one  whom  Eckhart 
adopted  to  be  his  spiritual  daughter.  But  the  relation  of  the 
B^uine  Sister  Elatrei  to  the  great  vicar-general  of  the  Dominican 
order  was  scarcely  that  attitude  of  submission  which  we  expect 
firom  a  penitent  to  her  confessor.  She  leads  him  on  to  new 
audacities  of  faith,  suggests  new  penances,  refuses  all  restraint. 
She  shows  him  how  an  earnest  nature  can  reduce  to  practice 
his  special  tenet  that  the  world  is  nothing,  that  God  alone 
exists. 

Katrei  was  the  daughter  of  worthy  Strasbui^g  townspeople. 
Not  necessity,  but  an  enthusiasm  for  self-humiliation  drove  her 
to  the  beguinage.  Ever  in  doubt  of  her  own  salvation,  she 
multiplied  her  &8ts  and  penances  till  even  her  director  beseeched 
her  to  take  some  pity  on  her  starved  and  shattered  body.  But 
Katrei  would  not  be  persuaded ;  not  yet,  she  declared,  was  the 
old  Adam  slain  in  her ;  not  yet  was  she  "  dead  all  through."  As 
Mechtild  of  Magdeburg  is  the  great  active  type,  so  is  E^trei  the 
passive  figure  of  Beguinism.  She  had  no  reforming  zeal;  she 
belonged  to  the  later  school,  to  those  who  said :  "  Not  even  the 
desire  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  must  tempt  a  good  man  towards 
activity." 

To  free  herself  from  the  world  and  the  claims  of  the  world,  to 
leave  behind  the  flesh  and  all  the  needs  and  desires  of  the  flesh, 
this  was  the  overmastering  preoccupation  of  Sweater  Eatrei. 
She  left  the  sheltering  beguinage,  the  faces  too  familiar  to  be 
easily  foi^tten,  the  neighbourhood  of  £etther  and  of  mother,  and 
set  out  alone  upon  the  wandering  Beguine's  life.  With  her  she 
took  neither  staff  nor  scrip.  "  All  that  I  ask  of  the  world,''  she 
said,  "is  a  spring, a  crust,  and  a  garment "  {brumnen,  brad,  v/nd 
ei/n  rock).  So  for  many  months  she  went,  absorbed  in  her  own 
soul,  forgetting  men  and  women,  earthly  pleasure,  earthly  love, 
and  earaily  duty,  and  at  last  returned  to  Strasburg  to  be  known 
by  no  one  there. 

She  was  not  yet  satisfied.  Her  ideal  was  not  yet  reached.  At 
last,  her  cataleptic  trances  growing  daily  longer  and  more  pro- 
found, she  being  permanently  raised  into  a  strange  hysteric  in- 
senability  to  pain  or  hunger,  she  lay  the  whole  day  long  without 
food  or  drink  or  movement  in  a  comer  of  the  great  cathedral. 
Now  she  was  dead  to  outer  things.  **  Now,"  she  said, "  I  am  God." 
Her  fiither  and  her  mother  came  and  cried  to  her,  half  abashed  at 
her  holiiiess,  half  agonized  at  her  condition.    But  Eatrei  did  not 
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know  them  now.  She  no  longer  recognized  what  she  looked  upon ; 
the  world  and  all  within  it  was  a  blank  to  her. 

At  last,  one  day,  the  trance  deepened ;  she  ceased  to  breathe. 
Some  people  of  the  church,  thinking  her  dead,  took  her  away  to 
bury  her.  But  when  they  returned  to  the  church  with  Katrei  on 
the  bier,  her  confessor,  approaching,  perceived  she  was  not  reafly 
dead.  "  Art  thou  satisfied  ? "  he  demanded ;  and  she  answered,  "I 
am  satisfied  at  last"     She  would  have  let  them  bury  her. 

Quietism  can  go  no  further  than  this.  When  this  singular 
woman  died,  between  1312  and  1320,  though  the  Church  alrowly 
began  to  censure  the  mystical  errors  of  Beguinism,  yet  her  piety 
was  deemed  so  great  that  Meister  Eckhart  wrote  a  memoir  of  her 
life  as  an  example  and  an  exhortation  to  the  pious.  She  is  the 
saint  of  the  later  Beguinism,  even  as  the  vigorous  MechtUd  d 
Magdeburg  is  the  patron  of  the  older  style. 


XI. 

But  Sister  Katrei  had  too  many  followers,  and  gradually  the 
sense  of  the  religious  world  revolted  from  this  numb  and  dead 
ideal.  Already,  in  the  writings  of  Suso  (1335),  of  Ruysbrock, 
and  of  Rulmann  Merswin,  men  whose  idealist  mysticism  was  little 
different  from  the  Beguine  heresy,  the  quietism  of  these  "  false 
freemen"  is  utterly  condemned.  Suso,  in  his  Book  of  Truth, 
recounts  how  he  met  on  a  journey  one  of  these  wandering  Be- 
ghards,  who,  to  all  his  questions,  responded  much  as  Parsi&I 
responds  to  Qumemanz.  Whence  he  came  and  whither  going 
the  wanderer  does  not  know.  He  is  called  the  nameless  savage. 
He  is  Nothing  abysmed  in  the  Divine  Nothingness.  Without  will 
or  desire  he  obeys  his  natural  instincts,  since  any  conflict  with 
them  would  destroy  the  quiet  of  his  soul.  Such  is  the  latest 
type  of  the  secular  brotherhood ;  but  this,  unlike  Sister  Katrei, 
meets  no  approval  from  the  marvelling  Church. 

Indeed,  the  Beghards  and  the  Beguines,  with  their  lax  morals, 
their  mendicant  insolence,  had  become  an  insupportable  burden. 
SO|  in  despair,  in  1328  the  Church  delivered  fiity  of  them  to  the 
secular  arm,  and  these  were  burned,  as  an  example,  in  Cologne. 
The  persecution  was  now  steadfast  and  continuous ;  but  stiU  in 
secret  places,  and  by  strange  underground  channels,  the  pantheist 
idea  spread  on  unseen — ^pantheism  which  now  was  no  longer  vagae 
and  veiled.  "We  do  not  believe  in  God,  and  we  do  not  love 
Him,  and  we  do  not  adore  Him,  and  we  do  not  hope  in  Him,  for 
this  would  be  to  avow  that  He  is  other  than  ourselves."  Thus 
speak  these  heretics  of  the  fourteenth  century.  So  far  have  they 
pushed  the  phrase,  God  is  all  that  exists. 

From  this  time  the  cohesion  and  force  of  Beguinism  rapidly 
diminishes.    In  1369  Pope  Urban  Y.  still  speaks  of  the  ''  children 
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of  Belial,  Beghards  and  B^uines/'  but  their  name  slips  gradually 
out  of  the  chronicles  of  edicts  and  of  councils.  Or  it  is  applied 
to  any  new  sect  of  heretics.  In  1373  we  hear  of  ''the  Beghards  or 
Turlupins,"  and  in  the  next  century  Beghard  is  frequently  synony- 
mous with  LoUard.  The  great  heresy  of  the  Free  Spirit  was 
divided  into  a  hundred  unimportant  divisions.  By  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century^  the  Beghards  and  Beguines  were  either 
orthodox  communities  of  some  tertiary  order,  or  scattered  hermits, 
living  in  woods  and  forests^  and  stealthily  keeping  red  the  few 
embers  left  of  pantheistic  heresy.  It  seemed  as  if  the  movement 
were  really  stamped  out.  But  the  phrase  of  Mechtild  was  not  so 
easily  confuted.    No  man  can  bum  an  idea. 

We  hear  no  more,  it  is  true,  of  the  B^uines  or  of  the  Weaving 
Brothers ;  but  in  tiie  sixteenth  century,  when  at  Wittenberg  and 
at  Strasburg,  at  Basle  and  at  Meaux^  the  ^reat  idea  of  the  Refor- 
mation simultaneously  awoke,  in  that  period  of  spiritual  ferment, 
the  pantheism  of  the  secular  fraternities  flamed  out  again,  and 
more  fiercely  than  before.  The  libertines^  the  anabaptists^  -and 
familists  of  the  sixteenth  century  preserved  in  a  coarser  form 
the  persecuted  tradition  of  the  Beghards  and  the  Beguines. 

A.  MART  F.   ROBINSON. 
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A  STORY. 


Thbough  the  rose-scented  alleys  of  Kensington  Gardens  strolled 
Frederick  Vivian  westwi^rd,  bound  to  one  of  those  perfect  iitUe 
dinners  for  which  we  are  never  too  late«    There  are  dinners,  as 
there  are  projects  of  marriage,  capable  of  being  indefinitely  put 
off,  yet  sure  to  come  to  pass  in  the  end.    This  especial  one  was 
indeed  to  combine  a  proposal  on  the  part  of  Frederick  Vivian— 
all  the  more  reason  for  his  dilatory  mood.    A  bachelor  of  tbiitf- 
five,  he  had  at  last  made  up  his  mind  to  marry,  and  his  hostess 
of  this  evening  had  promised  him  the  desired  opportunity.    At 
the  small  but  elegant  house  of  his  friend  Doring  and  his  charm- 
iug  wife,  he  was  promised  an  after-dinner  tete-a-tite  with  a 
spirited  and  beautiful  girl   just  introduced    to  the  world  of 
London,  and  just  the  girl  he  would  fain  have  for  a  wife.    She 
was  Australian  bom  and  bred,  daughter  of  an  official  of  high 
rank,  and  although  gracious  and  self-possessed,  as  became  a 
governor's  daughter,  a  very  wild  rose  of  fresh,  ingenuous  girUsh 
grace  and  feelii^.     Her  Australian  birth  and  bringiug  up,  more- 
over, lent  a  certain  novelty  to  attractions  of  themselves  out 
of  the  common  way.    This  sweet,  gay,  innocent  girl,  possessed 
of  tact  and  quickness,  combined  with  dignity  and  reserve,  could 
but  realize  a  man's  ideal  of  marriage  and  fireside  happiness. 
So,  at  least,  thought   Frederick  Vivian,  as    he  now   walked 
gaily  through  the  rose  alleys    towards    Palace    Gardens  and 
destiny.    What  an  evening  !    Not  a  discord  made  itself  audible 
in  this  London  world  of  freshly-watered  flower-beds,  sweet- 
smelling  shrubberies,  and  rich   umbrageous   shadow.     Perhaps 
nothing  imparts  a  more  luxurious  feeling  than  such  a  scene. 
Exotics,  smooth-shaven  lawns,  and  woodland  solitudes,  islanded 
from  the  life  and   movement  of  the   great  city,  so  near,  yet 
apparently  so  fiEur  away.    The  park  and  the  wardens  were  grow- 
ing more  and   more   deserted,  for   it  was  &e  hour  of  almost 
universal  dinner,  yet  not  a  fragrant  nook  was  without  its  loiterer, 
not  a  bench  without  its  occupant,  and  over  all  bent  a  warn); 
amber  sky-golden  frame  to  the  brilliant  picture. 

Vivian,  as  we  have  said  before,  was  in  no  hurry.    Those  in- 
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oomparable  little  dinners  of  six  guests  at  Mrs.  Doring's — when 
the  wife  is  a  paragon  the  world  is  apt  to  ignore  the  husband, 
however  excellent — were  so  conveniently  arranged  that  they 
could  take  place  half  an  hour  sooner  or  later  without  any 
detriment  to  the  dishes.  This  elasticity  was  indeed  the  great 
charm  of  Mrs.  Doring's  cosy  gatherings.  There  was  time  enough 
to  get  through  the  business  of  the  day,  however  arduous,  and  of 
any  day  it  was  the  climax  and  crowning  enjoyment. 

Vivian,  although  a  man  of  the  world,  was  genuine.  He  could 
thoroughly  enjoy,  and  not  only  gratifications  of  a  material,  but 
also  of  an  intellectual  kind.  He  relished  alike  good  company, 
good  literature,  the  best  in  art  In  fact,  he  was  just  the  man 
any  affectionate  woman  of  the  world  would  desire  to  have  as  a 
son-in-law.  A  girl's  future  could  safely  be  entrusted  to  such 
keeping,  was  the  usual  maternal  verdict.  He  sauntered  on  lazily 
till  he  reached  a  cool  nook  familiar  to  him,  where  he  might  enjoy 
yet  a  few  minutes  more  of  the  captivating  hour. 

The  bench  under  sweet  shadow  he  knew  of  was  already 
occupied  by  a  poor,  but  decently-clad  woman,  who  had  that 
moment  hobbled  towards  it  on  crutches.  He  was  about  to  seat 
himself  at  the  other  end,  when  an  ejaculation  of  surprise  and 
dismay  rose  to  his  lips. 

''  Good  heavens,  Lilian  1 "  he  cried,  as  he  glanced  at  the  woman; 
*  what  has  brought  you  to  this  ? " 

Thus  addressed,  she  looked  at  her  interlocutor,  and  into  her  face 
also  now  came  a  look  of  recognition. 

She  was  a  pale,  delicately-formed,  slender  creature,  and  it  wa&^ 
easy  to  see,  in  spite  of  the  crutches  and  unbecoming  garb,  that 
she  was  still  young,  and  had  been  beautifuL  Vivian  gazed  and 
gazed,  positively  reddening.  It  was  not  only  the  unsightly 
cratches  that  forced  upon  his  mind  a  contrast  the  most  striking 
and  painful  conceivable,  but  also  her  dress  and  appearance  gene- 
rally. What  struck  him  more  than  anything  about  her  looks  and 
gvb,  contrasting  them,  as  he  could  not  help  doing,  with  a  dazzling 
vision  of  another,  yet  the  self-same,  Lilian  of  a  few  years  back,  was. . 
the  sight  of  her  leather  shoes, 

Those  little  feet  of  LUWs,  those  glancing,  twinkling,  feiry 
feet,  he  had  never  forgotten  them.  Now  they  were  shod  in  what 
looked  like  poor-house  shoes,  uncouth,  of  thick  leather,  and  laced 
pp  with  a  leathern  string  such  as  ploughmen  use.  Her  dress,  too, 
u  a  trifle  superior  to  the  poor-house  uniform,  was  not  that  of  a 
working  woman  who  buys  her  own  clothes.  The  cotton  gown, 
wie  light  woollen  kerchief  worn  over  the  shoulders,  the  neat- 
fitting  dark  straw  hat,  all  told  their  own  story  to  eyes  not  very 
diflcernmg  in  such  matters.  Lilian's  dress,  spotless,  decent,  and 
<*rtamly  neither  unseasonable  nor  uncomfortable,  was  that  of 
one  dependent,  if  not  on  the  poor  law,  on  private  charity  or 
benevolence. 
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Bat  if  metamorphosed  aa  to  outward  appearance,  still  more 
was  she  in  look,  and  especially  expression. 

The  Lilian  he  remembered  had  been  a  thing  of  sparkles,  smiles, 
childish  ecstacies,  a  veritable  smile  incarnate !  Now  the  fair  small 
features  and  beautiful  eyes  wore  a  cold,  passionless,  automatic 
look.  Suffering  and  privation,  or  it  might  be  some  form  of  cold 
Calvinistic  theology,  had  evidently  hardened  her,  for  it  did  not 
escape  his  observation  that  a  little  manual  of  devotion  was  stuck 
in  her  girdle.  She  had  hobbled  forth  from  some  home  under  the 
direction  of  pious  women  to  breathe  the  cool  air,  and,  perhaps, 
stare  at  the  brilliant  equipages  and  gay  dresses,  reminding  her  of 
a  world  in  which  she  had  lived  once. 

But  there  was  no  capacity  for  enjoyment,  hardly  sensibility  to 
the  mere  pleasure  of  summer  sights  and  smells,  to  be  detected  in 
her  face.  Bare  life  was  there  with  the  stem  necessity  of  food,  air, 
shelter ;  the  woman,  the  creature  that  smiles,  weeps,  loves,  and 
looks  forward,  was  dead. 

Full  of  compassion,  Vivian's  hand  was  in  his  pocket  swift  as 
lightning,  and  be  would  fain  have  thrust  some  gold  pieces  in  her 
own,  but  she  let  the  money  fall  to  the  ground  with  a  cold,  hard 
look. 

"What  brought  me  to  this?"  she  said,  without  the  slightest 
personality  in  the  bitter  tone  of  her  reproach,  speaking  much  as 
if  it  were  of  some  one  dead,  and  long  since  insensible  to  suffering. 
'*  You,  Frederick  Vivian,  ask  me  such  a  question  ?  " 

Then  she  looked  away  from  him  towards  the  rose  bushes,  smiling 
a  scornful,  almost  cruel  smile. 

Vivian's  eyes  remained  riveted  to  the  harsh  picture,  but  whilst 
he  looked  another  rose  in  its  place. 

His  memory  ran  back  ten  years,  when  this  same  Lilian  had  for 
a  brief  moment  flashed  before  him,  an  incarnation  of  frolicsome 
loveliness  and,gaiety.  One  especial  scene  became  now  as  clearly 
imaged  before  his  mind  as  when  it  had  been  no  mere  recoUectioD, 
but  the  warm,  living  reality.  He  saw  then,  as  he  sat  near  this 
sickly  girl  in  crutdies,  a  radiant  creature,  so  fairy-like  in  her 
luoVeiiients,  as  hardly  to  touch  the  ground.  She  came  dancing 
towards  him,  holding  in  one  small  fair  hand  an  antiquated  musical 
instrument,  which  she  thrummed  merrily  with  the  other,  her  feet 
keeping  wild  time  to  the  air. 

It  was  impossible  to  forget  the  vision  of  those  fairy  feet  as 
they  had  twinkled  before  his  eyes  then.  Encased  in  the  finest 
imaginable   silk   stockings  of  creamy  white,  embroidered  with 

ffold  clocks,  and  in  shoes  that  gleamed  also  as  if  of  gold,  those 
ittle  feet  of  Lilian's  seemed  veritable  sprites  to  intoxicate  and 
bewitch. 

She  wore,  moreover,  a  dress  of  pale  blue  shot  silk,  in  wonderful 
contrast  to  her  hair — not  yellow  hair,  but  of  a  hue  more  un- 
common by  far — light-brown,  having  gold  edges  and  coruscations 
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all  else  was  of  a  piece  with  that  fair  hair  waving  about  her  brow 
and  throat  So  airy,  radiant,  and  captivating  the  vision  of 
the  slender,  dancing  girl  in  blue,  that  but  for  a  certain  inde- 
scribable carelessness  and  abandon  of  look  and  manner,  she 
might  have  furnished  an  artist  with  an  ideal  of  Joy,  if  indeed  any 
could  have  caught  the  sparkling  look  of  mere  enjoyment,  the 
almost  frenzied  expression  of  delight.  Yes  !  many  and  many  a 
time  since  he  had  said  to  himself,  when  on  the  verge  of  being 
enticed  by  other  loveliness,  "  How  cold  and  inanimate  compared' 
to  my  blue  Bacchante." 

He  had  regretted  keenly  that  this  sweet  thing  could  have  no 
part  or  lot  with  all  that  was  honest,  manly,  outspoken  in  his 
existence,  and  that  even  such  visions  and  a  mind  at  one  with 
itself  were  incompatible. 

So,  although  it  was  only  a  secret  memory  he  had  ventured  to 
keep  of  the  glowing  picture,  it  had  never  faded  from  his  memory, 
and  the  sight  of  the  wan,  lame  girl  beside  him  now  had  called  it 
up  in  all  its  first  vividness  once  more. 

With  regard  to  his  own  share  in  such  a  life  he  had  never,  till 
now,  felt  a  pang  of  reproach.  'Twas  all  a  matter  of  course  and 
custom.  More  s  the  pity !  The  world  and  the  human  beings 
in  it  would  never  be  perfect,  forsooth. 

It  was  impossible,  however,  for  any  good-natured,  kindly-dis- 
posed man — and  certiiinly  Frederick  Vivian  was  all  these — to  help 
feeling  moved  by  the  spectacle  before  him  and  the  recollections  it 
called  up — all  the  loveliness  gone,  the  grace  and  the  wild  enjoy- 
ment, the  bare  existence  that  was  left.  He  felt  just  as  sorry, 
perhaps  more  so,  as  a  lover  of  animals  would  be  at  the  sight  of 
some  once  peer]!ess  pet  overtaken  by  decrepitude  and  uncomeli- 
ness.  What  so  natural  for  him  as  to  say,  "  I  am  very  sorry  for 
you,  Lilian ;  prajr,  believe  how  sorry  I  am  "  ? 

The  girl's  thin  hands,  into  which  he  would  fain  have  thmst  his 
gift  of  money,  remained  unclosed.  Indifierently,  without  any 
HUilice,  without  the  faintest  approach  to  gratitude,  she  saw  the 
gold  pieces  fall  to  the  ground.  There  they  lay ;  and  the  fastidi- 
ous, elegantly  gloved  gentleman  beside  her  was  compelled  to  stoop 
down  and  pick  them  up  one  by  one. 

Even  that  action,  mortifying  as  it  would  seem  to  be,  did  not 
call  up  any  retributive  look  in  the  pale,  worn  face,  with  its  cold 
blue  eyes,  watching  him.    The  girl  merely  said,  her  rebuke  sound- 
ing hfiid  and  impersonal,  as  if  issuing  from  a  grave : 
"Be  sorry  for  yourself,  not  for  me. 

But  in  spite  of  the  rebuke,  the  feeling  of  caste,  of  well-being, 
moreover,  and  the  sense  of  triumph  that  is  bom  of  perfect  health, 
vanquished  even  Vivian's  dire  humiliation.  The  contrast  between 
her  position  and  his  own  came  out  too  painfully  to  be  resisted. 
She  so  forlorn,  so  fragile,  so  hopeless ;  he  in  full  bloom  of  life 
^d  prosperity,  and,  so  he  had  thought  but  a  quarter  of  an 
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hour  ago,  on  the  threshold  of  a  career  to  be  satisfactory  in 
all  respects. 

He  made  another  attempt  to  force  the  money  upon  her. 

"You  must  need  little  comforts,"  he  urged,  eagerly  and 
awkwardly.  '*  I  would  have  befriended  you  long  ago  had  I  learned 
of  your  misfortunes." 

So  saying,  he  would  fain  have  slipped  the  gold  coins  into  the 
pocket  of  her  print  apron,  from  which  protruded  a  coarse  pocket- 
handkerchief.  But  she  put  a  thin,  ungloved  hand  over  the 
aperture. 

"  Honest  bread  is  mine  as  long  as  I  live,"  she  said,  in  the  same 
unmoved  voice,  "a  bed  to  lie  on,  and  clothes  to  wear,  but  of 
woman's  giving.  'Tis  but  natural  that  women  should  feel  for 
one  another." 

Then  she  added,  looking  at  him  with  an  expression  he  would 
find  hard  to  forget, 

"  Keep  your  money,  but  for  better  uses  henceforth  than  the 
buying  of  a  human  soul." 

So  saying,  she  turned  her  face  away.  His  presence  had  not  in 
the  least  agitated  her.  It  was  evident  tbat  he  might  sit  there 
as  long  as  he  chose.  She  had  nothing  more  to  say  to  him.  He 
had  no  power  to  trouble  or  soften  her.  As  much  of  his  existence 
as  had  been  linked  with  hers  was  dead,  joy  also,  and  hate.  Life 
could  never  now  mean  anything  but  a  routine  of  frugal  comfort, 
austere  duty,  and  such  enjoyment  as  this — Uberty  to  enjoy  the 
fresh,  sweet  air,  and  a  sense  of  being  provided  for  in  her  feeble- 
ness and  isolation. 

Frederick  Vivian  left  her  without  a  word.  He  had  indeed 
none  at  hand  at  all  adequate  to  the  occasion.  But  as  he  con- 
tinued his  walk  it  was  with  a  step  less  elastic  than  before.  His 
talk  at  that  cosy,  round  dinner-table  flagged.  Not  his  hostess's 
wit,  not  the  high  girlish  spirits  of  the  wild  rose  from  Australia 
could  now  animate  him.  There  was  everything  to  put  him  at 
ease  and  make  him  enjoy  himself,  if  indeed  it  were  always  easy 
to  eujoy  that  self  of  ours !  The  little  banquet  was  as  perfect 
as  out-of-the-way  cookery,  choicest  flowers,  and  crystal  could 
make  it.  The  fellowship  of  six  could  not  be  improved  upon. 
He  had  never  thought  the  pretty  Australian  so  engaging  before. 
As  she  sat  beside  him,  fresh  and  sweet  as  the  roses  on  her  bosom 
and  in  her  hair,  he  felt  more  and  more  convinced  that  here  was 
the  very  wife  of  his  ideal.  And  he  fancied  that  he  discovered 
evidence  of  confidence  and  liking  on  the  part  of  the  girl  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  marry.  But  when  the  much-desired 
opportunity  for  a  tSte-dr-tete  came,  he  felt  himself  grown,  not 
nervous  and  shy,  certainly,  but  reluctant  and  vacillating.  The^ 
vision  of  a  pallid  woman  in  a  cotton  gown,  hobbling  on  crutches^ 
seemed  to  shut  him  out  from  the  bright  image  byhis  side.  He 
was  dumb. 
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"  What  ails  you  ? "  said  his  hostess,  when  the  party,  except  for 
Vivian,  had  broken  up.  "I  am  quite  disappointed  that  you  did 
not  keep  your  promise  to  me,  as  I  am  sure  you  have  not  done,  to 
propose  to  my  pretty,  pretty  Amy." 

Then  she  looked  at  him  with  an  arch  expression,  half  satirical, 
hall*  reproving,  and  added  : 

"  Is  she  then  not  good  enough  for  you  ? " 

Vivian  took  up  his  hat  to  go,  and  all  he  said  was,  with  a 
strange,  nervous  smile : 

"  What  if  I  thought  the  other  way  ? " 

K.  BETHAM-EDWARDS. 


PORTEAIT-PAINTING  AT   THE   WINTER 
EXHIBITIONS  OF   OLD   MASTERS. 


With  the  winter  exhibitions  of  old  masters  so  largely  consisting 
of  portraits,  it  seems  advisable  for  that,  as  well  as  for  other 
reasons,  to  consider  how  far  they  throw  light  on  the  nature  of 
portrait-painting  in  general. 

The  first  thing  we  observe  is  the  prevalence  of  brown  and 
green  shadows  which  Gainsborough  especially  throws  over  every- 
thing. Are  they  borrowed  from  the  Dutch  school,  or  bom  of 
theory  and  the  artistic  soul,  or  are  they,  alas  perhaps  too  often, 
the  result  of  bad  varnishing  and  sinking  of  the  colours  ? 

'Each  and  aU  of  these  reasons  will  in  part  account  for  the 
defect,  for  defect  it  is,  whatever  may  be  said  about  the  desirable- 
ness of  warmth  of  tone.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  untrue  to  nature 
that  a  figure,  out  of  doors  at  all  events,  should  melt  into  such 
brown  shadows.  The  strength  of  them  and  their  colour  is  forced 
and  false,  and  could  only  he  endured  when  merging  into  such  a 
landscape  as  Gainsborough  provides,  with  gloom  of  seven  thunder- 
storms overshadowing  tne  sky  and  bringing  our  spirits  down  to 
zero. 

Evidently  Gainsborough  and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  painted 
people  who  came  to  them  under  their  studio  light,  and  then 
putting  in  a  back-ground  of  landscape,  found  they  must  bring  it 
down  to  twilight  pitch  before  the  shadows  of  the  figure,  already 
painted,  could  oe  made  in  any  respect  to  harmonize  with  it. 

But  since  more  modern  painters  have  shown  us  the  real  look 
of  people  in  diffused  daylight,  we  know  the  look  of  facts,  and 
having  been  used  to  the  cheerful  aspect  of  outdoor  effect,  we 
associate  gloom  with  the  darkness  which  the  earlier  portrait 
painters  cast  over  many  of  their  subjects. 

On  the  ground  of  feeling  the  latter  were  wrong,  nor  can  they 
be  defended  on  the  assumption  that  a  dark  background  best 
brings  out  the  £Gboe,  for  modem  work  has  shown  the  fallacy  of 
any  such  theory,  and  has  proved  that  clear  expression  is  perfectly 
consistent  with  truth  of  surroundings. 

We  must  look,  then,  to  these  old  masters  as  painters  of  trae 
expression  and  character  rather  in  the.  attitude  and  face  than  iif 
the  surroundings  of  their  subject^i,  for  no  theory  or  compromise 
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ever  enablecTa  man  to  catch  a  living  expression,  and  the  real 
power  of  these  men  lies  in  their  having  bieen  able  to  do  that  so 
wonderfully. 

Note  the  musician  (No.  156)  at  the  Grosvenor,  the  attitude  of 
the  head  and  the  graceful  suppleness  of  the  hand  which  holds  a 
jewel.  Gainsborough  knows  how  to  describe  character  with  the 
brush  ;  it  is  work  felt  out,  not  nature  simply  copied.  Parron 
Bate  (No.  171)  is  a  good  example  of  the  natural  attitude  which 
Gainsborough  gives  to  his  people;  they  do  not  look  as  if  they 
were  sitting  for  their  portraits.  For  expression  in  hands  Lord 
Mandy  (No.  52)  will  compare  favourably  with  anything  that  Van- 
dyck  did  in  that  line.  But  it  is  useless  to  multiply  instances ; 
the  pictures  speak  for  tliemselves ;  and  on  the  whole  Gainsborough 
seems  to  succeed  best  with  women  and  the  more  emotional  of  men. 
His  excellency  consists  in  his  power  of  giving  subtleties  of  feeling. 
Note  the  portraits  of  his  daughter  at  the  Grosvenor  (Nos.  87  and 
92) ;  these  are  examples  of  his  dexterous  brushy  which  dwells 
firmly  where  nature  is  strongly  marked,  and  touches  lightly 
on  what  is  changeable  and  evanescent,  so  that  we  have  some- 
thing of  that  greatest  of  all  qualities  in  a  portrait  painter,  the 
eloquence  of  hand  which  carries  us  along  with  it  and  does  not,  as 
so  often  in  modern  French  work,  land  us  only  in  fine  words,  but 
conveys  truth  to  us  in  masterly  language. 

Now  we  think  that  in  eloquence  Gainsborough  excels  his 
great  rival  Sir  Joshua ;  the  latter  is  no  doubt  the  more  learned 
in  technical  matters,  and  is  the  greater  of  the  two  in  portraying 
physiognomies  of  the  more  solid  sort;  but  however  celebrated 
Sir  Joshua  is  as  a  painter  of  children,  we  do  not  think  anything 
done  by  him  in  that  line  can  excel  "  The  Cottage  Girl "  (No.  173) 
at  the  Grosvenor,  by  Gainsborough.  There  is  often  in  Sir 
Joshua's  children  a  sense  of  too  heavy  a  brush,  too  much  technique, 
not  enough  sprightliness,  and  a  little  too  much  afiectation.  Of 
course  a  painter  must  before  all  things  know  how  to  paint,  and 
Sir  Joshua  knew  how  to  do  this  better  than  Gainsborough ;  his 
colour,  too,  where  it  has  lasted,  is  richer  and  truer  ;  it  is  in  these 
things  he  holds  the  palm.  In  a  word,  if  you  want  to  see  hoAv  to 
paint  a  smile^  go  to  Gainsborough ;  if  a  thought,  go  to  Sir 
Joshua. 

But  ^' Vandyck  is  also  of  the  company"  at  the  Academy,  as  also 
Rubens  and  a  few  Dutchmen,  though  these  last,  from  the  point 
of  view  that  in  a  portrait  expression  of  the  inner  man  is  of  the 
first  importance,  may  be  dismissed  as  of  little  help,  especially  as 
there  is  unfortunately  no  example  of  a  Rembrandt  in  the  present 
exhibition. 

Of  Vandyck  the  Charles  I.  (No.  183)  shows  the  magnificent 
drawing  in  which  this  master  so  excelled ;  the  firm  seat  on  hLs 
saddle  of  the  king,  and  his  hand  holding  the  truncheon,  remind 
us  of  Velasquez^  the  king  of  portrait  painters,  who,  alas !  is  not 
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represented  iihis  winter.  The  family  group,  too  (No.  IIS),  is  full 
of  aimpUdty  of  ezpresmon,  nature  is  written  everywhere. 
Vandyck.  who  excels  in  painting  pompous  and  splendid  lords  and 
ladies,  can  be  simple  at  will ;  it  is  not  many  modern  men  can 
follow  him  in  this. 

There  is  a  fine  specimen  of  Rubens  (No.  147),  but  though  much 
less  mannered  than  usual  with  him,  still  it  has  more  of  the  flesh 
than  the  spirit.  The  contrast  of  large  bright  eyes  with  fair  skin 
was  what  he  liked;  he  had  not  me  portrait  painter's  gift  of 
suppressing  himself  and  entering  into  the  mind  of  another ;  if 
the  mood  of  his  sitter  was  his  mood,  well,  but  if  not,  he  did  not 
care  for  the  work. 

Our  English  Romney,  the  painter  of  frank,  fresh  beauty  and 
grace,  is  remarkable  for  his  clear  drawing,  which,  though  perfect 
to  a  fault  sometimes,  is  very  expressive  when  he  is  happy  in  his 
sitter,  as  in  No.  192,  while  his  lighting  is  more  true  to  outdoor 
effect  than  either  Gainsborough's  or  Sir  Joshua's. 

Now,  with  all  the  progress  our  English  school  has  made 
towards  truth  of  external  efiect,  can  it  be  said  that  we  have  on 
the  whole  shown  any  advance  in  the  essential  part  of  portrait- 
painting  ?  It  is  too  nice  a  question  to  decide,  but  of  this  we 
may  be  sure :  there  is  much  of  that  deeper  analysis  of  character 
in  older  work  which  modem  artists  are  apt  to  lose  in  the  too 
anxious  pursuit  after  that  which  is  less  essential,  namely  technical 
skill  and  truth  of  surroundings. 

AUDLEY  MACKWORTH. 


"MISS  BEOWN/'* 
A  REVIEW. 


We  expected  a  good  deal  from  a  novel  by  so  able  a  writer  as 
Vernon  Lee  has  proved  herself  to  be,  and  our  expectation  has 
been  folly  realised.  *'  Miss  Brown  "  is  a  remarkable  novel,  in 
some  respects  even  a  great  novel,  and  it  is  a  novel  with  so  strong 
a  personality,  that  while  it  may  be  vehemently  admired  or 
cordially  disliked^  it  cannot  be  ignored. 

The  first  thing  that  impresses  the  reader  is  its  extreme  fresh- 
ness. The  plot  is  altogether  original :  the  characters  we  have 
perhaps  met  in  the  flesh,  but  never  before  in  fiction,  and  the 
ideas  in  it  are  just  those  which  in  one  form  or  another  are  now 
filling  the  most  active  minds  of  the  day.  Books  like  this  are 
pleasant  to  read ;  they  are  companions  who  know  the  newest 
phase  of  current  thought,  who  oiscourse  wisely  and  wittily  on 
the  topics  that  occupy  our  minds  day  by  day,  and,  above  all,  they 
are  companions  whom  we  can  shut  up  without  offence,  when  we 
desire  to  commune  for  a  while  with  the  eternal  silences  ! 

Some  novels  and  poems  deal  with  life  in  its  fundamental 
relations,  and  these  will  always  be  read  so  long  as  there 
are  men  who  can  read  them.  They  seem  to  us  to  be  profoundly 
interesting,  and  perhaps  we  are  unwilling  to  suppose  that  anyone 
can  ever  have  enjoyed  them  so  keenly,  so  appreciatively,  as  we 
do  now.  But  it  is  a  mistake.  The  Athenians,  who  dwelt  in  the 
shadow  of  the  Parthenon  and  daily  beheld  the  great  statue  of 
Pallas,  enjoyed  Homer's  praise  of  her  wisdom  and  her  might  in 
a  way  that  we  cannot  readily  realise.  Shakespeare's  immortal 
plays  had  no  doubt  their  mortal  parts^  which  long  ago  have 
perished,  sly  hits  at  his  acquaintances,  turns  of  expression  con- 
veying a  shade  of  meaning  which  our  most  industrious  commen- 
tators will  never  recover.  So  in  a  far  greater  degree  is  it  of 
novels.  In  a  few  months  their  life  begins  to  go  out  of  them,  and 
in  a  few  years  they  perish,  save  only  those  whose  immortal  souls 
survive  the  inevitable  dissolution  ox  their  mortal  envelope. 

'^  Miss  Brown ''  is  most  certainly  a  novel  with  a  soul,  and  of 
this  we  will  first  take  notice.    The  eternal  problem,  of  which  we 

♦  "Miss  Brown,  an  Esthetic  Romance,"  by  Veraon  Lee.  •Londjn  :  Blackwjod 
and  Sons. 
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have  here  one  solution  offered  us,  is  the  question :  How  much 
do  we  owe  to  gurselves,  and  how  much  may  we  sacrifice  to 
another  ?  It  is  a  question  which,  sooner  or  later,  each  of  us  has 
to  face,  and  it  is  perhaps  the  most  puzzling  of  all  the  Sphynx 
riddles  to  which  life  requires  us  to  find  the  answer. 

Anne  Brown  is  "children's  maid"  and  nursery  governess,  in  the 
untidy  Italian  house  of  an  aesthetic  artist  named  Perry.  Hither 
comes  Walter  Hamlin,  another  aesthetic  artist  and  a  poet,  a  man 
of  much  refinement  of  conduct  and  delicacy  of  perception.  He 
paints  a  picture  of  Miss  Brown,  and  after  a  while  fidls  in  Ioto 
with  her  in  a  sort  of  mystical  fashion,  on  the  model,  more  or  less, 
of  Dante's  Vita  Nuova*  Anne  Brown  is  a  remarkable  sort 
of  person.  Her  father  was  a  Scotch  artizan,  her  mother  an 
Italian  lady's-maid,  who  was  also  Spanish,  and  Moorish,  and 
perhaps  Jewish.  Anne  was  early  left  an  orphan,  and  was 
brought  up  in  Italy  by  a  retired  English  singer,  ''old  Miss 
Curzon,"  who  gave  her  a  taste  for  education  and  culture.  At 
Miss  Curzon's  death  she  went  to  the  Perrys,  as  "children's 
maid,"  and  here  Hamlin  first  saw  her. 

"  She  was  very  beautiful,  even  more  than  beautiful — strange. 
She  seemed  very  young,  thought  Hamlin — not  more  than  nineteen 
at  most;  but  her  face,  though  of  perfectly. smooth  complexion,, 
without  furrow  or  faintest  wrinkle,  was  wholly  unyouthful ; 
the  look  was  not  of  age,  for  you  'could  not  imagine  her  ever 
growing  old,  but  of  a  perfect  negation  of  youth.  Hamlin  tried  to 
think  what  she  might  have  been  as  a  child  looking  round  on  the 
childish  faces  about  him,  but  in  vain.  The  complexion  was  of  a 
uniform  opaque  pallor,  more  like  certain  old  marble  than  ivory  : 
indeed,  you  mignt  almost  imagine,  as  she  sat  motionless  at  the 
head  of  the  table,  that  this  was  no  living  creature,  but  some  sort 
of  strange  statue,  cheek  and  chin  and  forehead  of  Parian  marble^ 
scarcely  stained  a  dull  red  in  the  lips,  and  hair  of  dull  wrought 
iron,  and  eyes  of  some  mysterious  greyish  blue  slate-tinted  onyx ; 
a  beautiful  sombre  idol  of  the  heathen.  And  the  features  were 
stranger  and  more  monumental  even  than  the  substance  in  which 
thev  seemed  carved  bv  some  sharp  chisel,  delighting  in  gradual 
hollowing  of  the  cheeK  and  eye,  in  sudden  cutting  of  bold  groove 
and  cavity  of  nostril  and  lip.  The  forehead  was  lugh  and  narrow, 
the  nose  massive  and  heavy,  with  a  slight  droop  that  reminded 
Hamlin  of  the  head  of  Antinous ;  the  lips  thick  and  of  curiously 
bold  projection  and  curl,  the  faintly  hollowed  cheek  subsiding 
gradiudly  into  a  neck  round  and  erect  like  a  tower,  but  set  into 
the  massive  chest,  as  some  strong  supple  branch  into  a  tree 
trunk." 

Her  character  corresponded  exactly  with  her  person.  It  was, 
as  the  author  says,  "  homogeneous,"  that  is  to  say  simple  without 
the  coimoted  idea  of  silliness.  We  are  so  burdened  nowadays 
with  complexity  of  motive  and  intricacy  of  conduct,  that  an 
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elaborate  study  of  an  extremely  simple  character  is  delightfully 
refreshing,  and  the  conception  of  its  rapid  growth^  owing  to  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  its  lot,  is  a  very  happy  one.  Anne  Brown 
as  a  children's  maid,  subject  to  the  petty  tyrannies  of  Mrs.  Perry, 
and  the  drudgery  of  solitary  toil,  was  merely  a  haughty  sombre 
creature,  with  very  few  ideas,  either  intellectual  or  moral,  and 
only  a  deep  longing  for  some  change  which  should  bring  life  to 
her.  Hamlin  was  the  first  person  who  treated  her  as  a  person, 
instead  of  a  thing,  and  when,  after  various  episodes,  he  proposed 
in  a  wonderfully  generous  and  graceful  manner  to  send  her  to 
school,  and  settle  money  on  her,  so  that  she  might  be  a  lady,  and 
£ree  to  choose  himself  or  any  other  as  a  husband,  and  might 
know  what  she  was  doing,  she  confessed  to  herself  that  she  loved 
him,  and  accepted  his  offer.  So  this  strange,  calm  nurserymaid 
was  sent  to  school  at  Coblenz,  and  Ba.mlin,  her  new  euiudian, 
wandered  away  into  far  countries,  whence  he  wrote  long  and 
charming  letters,  calculated  to  train  her  mind  in  the  right 
way. 

Hamlin  is  a  most  interesting  person,  one  of  those  very  much 
mixed  characters  that  the   smaller  sort  of  novelist  avoids  a& 
puzzling.    His  one  great  fault  is  a  want  of  seriousness  in  looking 
at  life ;  perhaps  three  people  out  of  four,  rightly  considered,  have 
this  £Ebult,  but  most  of  them  lead  common-place  lives,  minding - 
their  shop  or  their  husband's  shop,  and  living  like  everybody  else. 
Consequently,  few  recognise  the  meagre,  narrow,  hand-to-mouth 
fashion  of  their  existence,  the  essential  want  of  object  and  aim 
in  their  lives,  in  a  word,  their  want  of  ideality.    When,  however, . 
a  clever  original  man  like  Walter  Hamlin  devises  a  new  scheme 
of  life  for  himself,  we  can  criticise  it  without  the  prejudice  of 
conventional  custom,  and  can  see  its  dreary  emptiness.     Ha-mlm 
was  emphatically  a  gentleman,  chivalrous,  couiteous,  delicate  of 
perception,  generous,  and  almost  unselfish.      The    scheme    he 
devised  for  Anne  Brown,  and  the  way  he  carried  it  out^  was 
simply  perfect.     He  began  by  giving  her  £500  a  year,  a  quarter 
of  his  own  possessions ;  he  bound  himself  to  marry  her  when- 
ever she  chose,  but  left  her,  in  word  and  deed,  absolutely  free.. 
He  always  treated  her  in  correspondence  and  in  conversation, 
with  punctilious  respect,  calling  her  **  Miss  Brown,"  and  claiming^ 
no  sort  of  affection  &om  her,  and,  in  fact,  he  carried  out  to  the 
uttermost  his  original  plan  of  making  her  a  lady,  and  putting  her 
in  a  position  to  take  a  husband  for  herself,  according  to  her  own 
choice,  or  even,  though  this  is  barely  hinted  at,  to  remain  im- 
married ! 

So  after  a  couple  of  years  at  school,  which  are  briefly  but 
graphically  described,  Miss  Brown  comes  to  London  to  live  in  a 
very  aesthetically  furnished  house  of  her  own  at  Hammersmith, 
with  Hamlin's  aunt  for  a  duenna,  and  Hamlin  himself  as  a 
constant  visitor. 
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''AH  London/'  that  is  to  say,  the  aesthetic  world  of  Hammer- 
smith, had  heard  of  Walter  Hamlin's  discovery,  and  his  wonderful 
future  bride,  and  Miss  Brown  was  received  with  open  arms,  and 
'<^en  eyes  as  welL  All  the  "great  poets/'  and  "marvellous 
colourists/'  and  "  first  musicians  "  of  the  set,  crowded  around  her 
with  amassement  and  admiration,  and  she,  with  a  mixture  of 
tenusement,  and  ignorance,  and  wonder,  calmly  received  their 
homage. 

'^  Sne  was  quite  ideally  happy ;  her  life  was  very  full,  and  was 
surrounded  by  a  flood  of  love, — on  her  side,  or  on  Hamlin's  ?  She 
scarcely  knew,  but  she  knew  that  she  was  happy.  .  .  .  The  people 
around  her,  the  men  and  women  of  Hamlin's  set,  seemed  to  her 
as  necessary,  as  inevitable,  as  normal  as  the  trees  and  houses  all 
around.  I%>me  of  them  she  liked,  and  some  she  disliked;  but 
their  ideas,  though  sometimes  absurd  caricatures,  and  their 
tempers,  though  often  intolerable,  seemed  to  Anne  quite  natural 
and  proper  in  the  main,  though  rendered  ridiculous  or  disagree- 
able in  individuab." 

The  way  iji  which  a  very  strong  character  sometimes  allows 
itself  to  be  led  and  almost  moulded  by  others  is  veiy  ably  de- 
picted. Anne  Brown  lived  her  own  life,  and  thought  her  own 
thoughts,  and  when  she  chose,  she  did  what  she  chose.  But 
mostly  she  did  not  choose.  Little  matters  seemed  little  and 
unimportant  to  her :  she  did  not  enjoy  keenly  or  suffer  keenly 
in  eveiy-day  afiairs.  She  dressed  as  Hamlin  wished,  she  mixed 
with  his  mends,  and  sat  to  them  for  pictures,  she  lived,  in 
fact,  for  a  while  exactly  his  life,  not  because  she  was  weak,  but 
because  she  was  strong,  and,  feeling  her  power,  was  content  to  be 
guided.  And  she  knew  little  of  the  world,  beyond  the  very 
narrow  aesthetic  world  of  Hamlin  and  "  our  set."  They  despised 
Philistia,  and,  to  their  minds,  all  strangers  to  the  aesthetic  world 
were  outer  barbarians,  sunk  in  ignorance  and  vice,  whom  it  were 
hopeless  even  to  attempt  to  teach,  or  sanctify. 

We  have  heard  it  said  by  one  of  those  foolish  persons  who 
begin  to  criticise  books  before  they  have  finished  the  first  chapter, 
that  the  life  depicted  in  the  earlier  part  of  "Miss  Brown  re- 
minded him  of  a  certain  disused  graveyard,  in  a  London  slum, 
littered  with  broken  pots  and  kettles,  with  an  occasional  dead  cat 
lying  around,  and  overhead  the  thick,  dirty  sky  of  a  November 
evening.  So  dismal,  so  malodorous,  so  useless,  so  hopeless,  seemed 
to  him  the  picture  of  a  life  devoted  to  the  selfish  seeking  of 
beauty.  That  person  was  possibly  not  a  little  surprised  at  the 
drfieront  atmosphere  of  the  latter  part  of  the  book.  For  Anne 
was  not  bom  to  be  an  aesthete ;  and  the  awakening  was  sure 
to  come.  She  loved  Hamlin,  because  she  admired  him;  she 
''  had  a  fatal  tendency  to  love  ideally,  and  love  the  ideal ;  not 
so  much  to  invest  with  unreal  qualities  the  object  of  her  passion, 
but  to  conceive  a  passion  for  an  impersonal  creation  of  her  own. 
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an  amalgamation  of  her  own  ardent  and  confused  aspirations  after 
an  unknown  excellence.  ...  Of  love  in  the  ordinary  sense  such 
a  nature  is  well-nigh  incapable ;  and  the  devotion  due  to  real 
imperfect  creatures,  pity  and  sympathy  with  weakness^  the 
devotion  due  to  a  sense  of  duty,  although  it  may  be  intense  and 
tender  in  such  people,  comes  only  later  on  when  the  first  splendid 
idol  has  been  soattered,  and  whatever  passion  there  is  must  be 
given,  in  humbleness  or  sorrow,  to  the  unsatisfying  realities  of  this 
world.'\ 

^ow  it  was  that  Anne  gradually  came  to  know  that  Hamlin 
was  weak,  and  vain,  and  selfish,  and,  above  all,  without  any  sense 
of  responsibility  to  the  world,  is  too  long  a  story  to  tell  here.  It 
is  vividly  interesting,  especially  because  it  is  treated  so  im- 
personally. To  Anne  herself  Hamlin  was  faultless.  His  devotion 
never  flagged,  his  courtesy  never  failed.  But  something  more 
was  wanted  by  a  character  so  noble  as  Anne's.  Slowly  she 
awakened  to  a  Knowledge  of  *'  the  vastness  of  the  agony  of  earth," 
and,  like  SiddlLi*tha  in  his  pleasure  palace,  she  knew  that  she 
must  go  forth,  and  know  the  world,  and  seek  to  help  it  And  she 
knew,  too,  that  such  a  life  is  the  only  life  worth  living  nowadays. 
But  with  this  knowledge*,  painful  enough  in'  the  best  of  circum- 
stances,  came  the  knowledge  that  she  was  bound  to  Hamlin.  He 
had  done  for  her  what  no  man  had  ever  done  for  a  woman  before. 
All  he  asked  in  return  was  her  love.  Could  she  refuse  it  ?  She 
owed  so  much  to  Hamlin,  even  this  bitter-sweet  sense  of  the 
tesponsibility  of  life.  And  whilst  this  debate  went  on,  it  seemed 
to  her  that  Hamlin  was  ceasing  to  care  for  her,  was^  in  fact,  falling 
in  love  with  his  cousin,  Madame  Elaguine.  How  the  struggle 
ended  we  shall  not  reveal.  The  secret  is  well  kept,  and  it  is 
scarcely  feir  to  our  readers  to  tell  it  The  history  oi  Aane's  mind 
in  this  part  of  the  book  is  intensely  interesting;  her'  eager 
reception  of  the  "  enthusiasm  of  humanity,"  and  her  very  modern 
sati^action  of  it  in  the  study  of  Political  Economy,  the  pleasure 
she  found  in  trifling  personal  asceticism,  and  then  the  way  in 
which  her  own  difficulties  and  troubles  absorbed  her  energies 
and  made  her  careless  of  those  larger  sympathies  which  were  the' 
cause  of  her  dissatisfaction  with  the  life  around  her ;  these  phases 
of  Anne's  mind  are  described  in  a  manner  which  cannot  fail  to  in- 
terest all — and  they  are  many — whose  thoughts  have  pursued  more 
or  less  the  same  course.  It  is  long  since  we  have  met  in  fiction 
with  a  character  so  grand,  so  unique,  so  modem  as  Anne  Brown. 

We  have  as  yet  scarcely  referred  to  the  minor  personages  in  the 
novel.  All  of  them  are  cleverly  sketched,  though  they  are  some- 
what of  the  nature  of  types,  and  are  perhaps  a  little  deficient  in 
vitality.  We  always,  however,  feel  diffident  of  expressing  our 
opinion  on  the  vitality  of  characters  in  novels,  especially  of  men, 
remembering  the  dictum  of  no  less  a  critic  than  Mr.  Swinburne, 
that  there  axe  only  three  live  men  in  English  fictiotf.    If  charac- 
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ters  are  not  alive  they  must  be  dead,  and  it  is  not  exactly  esLsyr 
to  estimate  degrees  of  deadness ! 

However,  whether  alive  or  dead,  Mr.  Richard  Brown  is  a  very 
notable  person  or  thing.  He  is  Anne's  cousin,  and  has  worked 
his  own  way  to  wealth  and  influence ;  he  is  a  violent  Radical  and 
social  reformer ;  and,  like  so  many  of  his  sort,  whilst  honest  aod 
unselfish  himself,  he  seems  to  delight  in  assigning  to  everybod jr 
else  the  worst  and  meanest  motives  for  their  words  and  actionB* 
This  is  a  very  real  sort  of  character,  particularly  common  just 
now,  and  exceedingly  perplexing  to  larger-hearted  persons  like 
Anne,  who  know  that  most  of  the  selfishness  and  wrong-doing 
in  the  world  is  due  to  ignorance,  rather  than  wilfulness.  The 
influence  on  each  other  of  the  cousins,  so  different  in  character^ 
so  alike  in  aspirations  and  ideas,  is  a  most  fascinating  study. 
Yet  we  think  Vernon  Lee  is  rather  unjust  to  Richard  Brown,  and 
to  men  in  general.  It  is  not  true,  as  she  would  seem  to  imply, 
that  friendship  between  men  and  women  always  turns  into  love» 
on  the  man's  part,  at  all  events.  We  dislike  to  find  old-fashioned 
notions  of  this  sort  so  common  in  the  novels  of  the  day.  They  are 
not  true,  and  yet,  thanks  to  their  constant  repetition,  people  come 
to  believe  in  them,  and  thus  the  relations  of  the  sexes,  difficult 
enough  at  the  best  of  times,  are  rendered  needlessly  complex. 

Most  of  the  other  people  in  the  book  are  pleasantly  and 
amusingly  portrayed.  Melton  Perry,  the  painter,  who  was  at 
first  Anne's  master,  the  Leigh  girls,  Edith  Spencer,  and  even 
Cosmo  Chough,  with  all  his  affectations,  are  distinct  additions  to 
the  circle  of  one's  acquaintance.  Sacha  Elaguine  cannot,  however, 
be  so  described.  She  is  a  very  remarkable  and  very  disagreeable 
peraon,  such  as,  happily,  one  does  not  often  come  across.  Yet  we 
think  she  has  more  reality  about  her  than  will  appear  to  some 
people.  Especially  truthful  is  the  odd  way  in  which  she  is 
mixed  up  with  spiritualism.  Vernon  Lee's  description  of  a 
aiaTvce  is  not  very  realistic,  but  she  seems  to  have  hit  upon  one 
of  the  most  curious  of  the  minor  psychological  problems  of  the 
day,  the  strangely  frequent  connection  between  spiritualism  and 
mond  depravity.  The  explanation  she  suggests  does  not,  to  us^ 
seem  satis&ctory,  and  till  some  better  one  is  discovered  we  look 
on  it  as  one  of  those  unexplained  correlations  dwelt  on  by  Darwin^ 
such  as  the  deafness  which  accompanies  blue  eyes  in  white  cats. 

The  immediate  object  of  this  remarkable  book  is  to  denounce 
the  modes  of  thought  and  life  of  the  aesthetic  school.  And  the 
reader  at  first  questions  whether  so  much  talent  is  not  wasted  in 
assailing  a  worn-out  creed. 

Probably  Vernon  Lee  knows  better  than  most  of  her  readers 
how  much  of  its  life  still  lingers  amongst  the  old  Slade  students, 
and  the  dwellers  in  Hammersmith  and  Hampstead.  Punch  has 
grown  tired  of  laughter,  but  a  visit  to  the  Grosvenor  might  satisfy 
any  captious  critic  that  ^estheticism,  in  its  most  baleful  form,  is 
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not  wholly  dead.  Dying  no  doubt  it  is,  and  so  Vernon  Lee  says 
Again  and  again.  But  there  are  many  who  still  teach  and  practise 
its  pemidious  doctrines.  The  theme  of  this  novel  is  the  aesthetic 
ischeme  of  life,  but  the  lesson  of  it  is  of  far  wider  application, 
.^theticism  does  not  consist  in  harmonious  rich  decoration,  in 
-queer  pots  of  strange  device,  and  in  garments  at  once  cheap, 
healthful,  and  becoming.  These  are  its  outward  obvious  mam- 
festations,  and  these  things  are  almost  wholly  good.  The  mistake 
of  th&  aesthetes  is  in  that  they  make  life  to  consist  of  rich  colours 
and  right  designs,  translated  into  ethical  terms.  Actions  for  them 
axe  not  right  or  wrong,  but  at  the  most  are  in  good  or  bad  taste. 
Whatever  is  intense,  weird,  wicked,  is  good  of  ite  kind,  and  there- 
fore good  to  him  whose  object  is  to  obtson  as  many  vivid  sensations 
as  possible  in  a  given  time.  Whatever  is  commonplace,  proper,  or 
weak,  is  colourless,  and  therefore  to  be  avoided — is,  in  fact,  bad. 

It  is  an  opinion  commonly  held  that  it  is  wise  to  keep  young 
persons,  especially  young  ladies,  in  ignorance  of  much  of  the  evil 
of  the  world,  especially  in  regard  to  the  relations  of  men  and 
women.  We  are  not  prepared  positively  to  affirm  or  to  deny  this 
proposition.  But  if  it  be  true,  such  young  persons  should  not 
T^aa  "  Miss  Brown,"  and  we  think  also  that  they  should  not  read 
**  Adam  Bede,"  and  a  good  many  other  famous  books.  Vernon 
Lee  is  very  fearless  in  her  treatment  of  the  debased  ideas  and 
conduct  of  certain  of  the  aesthetic  school,  and  her  work  has  been 
severely  criticised  for  its  outspokenness.  We  think  the  author  can 
best  judge  how  great  is  the  evil  which  she  attacks,  and  whether 
80  ^violent  a  crusade  against  dirt  is  necessary.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  book  would  be  pleasanter  reading,  were  the  references 
to  aesthetic  diseases  less  frequent  and  less  copious.  To  healthy 
minds  such  ideas  are  absolutely  harmless.  But  we  can  imagine 
that  morbid  persons  may  exist  who  love  evil  rather  than  good, 
and  to  whom  the  recurrence  of  certain  unpleasant  thoughts  may 
be  productive  of  harm.  The  tone  and  teaching  of  the  book  is 
•emphatically  pure  and  noble,  and  the  writer  puts  her  own  defence 
into  the  mouth  of  her  heroine,  who  said  that  "  a  woman  of  her 
age  had  no  business  not  to  understand  the  real  meaning  of  such 
things,  and  understanding  them,  not  to  let  the  poets  know  that 
she  would  not  tolerate  them." 

But  since  Vernon  Lee  takes  up  a  line  of  thought  so  actively 
opposed  to  prudery,  we  should  like  to  know  what  she  means  by 
various  sneers  and  slighting  allusions  to  the  poetry  of  Whitman  ? 
Much  of  his  teaching  is  in  distinct  accordance  with  her  own;  and 
if  Vernon  Lee  regards  his  outspokenness  as  a  fault,  it  is  surely  a 
•case  of  the  pot  and  the  kettle.  Most  people  who  on  this  ground 
object  to  the  "  Leaves  of  Grass,"  would  also  object  to  "  Miss  Brown," 
Can  it  be  that  so  diligent  a  student  as  Vernon  Lee  is  actually 
ignorant  of  the  most  noteworthy  poetry  of  the  day  1 

A  good  many  people  will  no  doubt  fall  foul  of  Vernon  Lee's 
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world-scb^Be,  and  will  consider  ber.  ethical  teaching  vague  and 
unsatisfactory*  But  they  made  the  same  objections  to  the  novels 
of  Qeorge  Eliot,  and  yet  now  every  one  admits  that  the^teaching 
of  her  writings  is  grandly  good,  whatever  her  private  opinions  on 
theology  may  have  been.  The  essence  of  this  school  of  thought 
is  adi^irably  given}in  the  words  of  Bichard  Brown.  ^  Anne  asks  in 
the  course  of  conversation  the  very  ancient  question,  "  Why  was 
the  world  made  so  full  of  evil  ? " 

''  BjBCSUse/'  said  her  cousin, "  there  was  no  sense  of  good  and  evil 
at  the  beginning ;  because  it  is  only  man  who  has  conceived  that 
the  pleasure  of  others  is  gopd,  and  the  pain  of  others  is  evil ;  and 
because,  therefore,  only  man  can  be  expected  to  reorganise  the 
world  so  that  the  good  of  others  be  sought,  and  the  evil  of  others 
avoided.  It  is  only  man  living  with  men,  and  feeling  their 
miseries  in  his  own,  and  their  happiness  in  his  own,  who  can  be 
anxious  for  justice,  and  impatient  of  injustice.  How  can  you 
expect  it  of  nature  ?  '* 

Still  we  think  there  is  a  certain  element  of  vagueness  in  Yemoi^ 
Lee's  ethics.  She  tells  us  that — "  Some  sacrifices  are  sins,"  but 
we  are  not  able  exactly  to  understand  what  she  means  by  "  sins.*' 
The  word  is  strictly  theological,  and  has  no  place  in  ''  the  religion 
of  general  ideas,"  expounded  by  Mr.  Richard  Brown,  apparently 
with  the  author's  approbation.  It  is  a  difficult  problem.  Thiere 
are  teachers,  by  no  means  orthodox,  who  tell  us  that  no  sacrifice 
of  self,  no  suffering  for  others  is  ever  wasted.  Perhaps  it  is  true* 
It  is  a  question  each  must  answer  for  himself.  But  if  we  use  the 
word  "  mistake  "  instead  of  "  sin,"  surely  we  may  regard  sacrifice 
as  sometimes  ill-advised.  When  we  give  up  our  li&  to  another 
person,  the  assumption  must  be  that  that  person  is  the  better  for  it. 
Is  it  wise,  in  so  irretrievable  a  matter  as  marriage,  to  take  action 
on  an  assumption  that  must  always  be  doubtful  ?  We  say  no. 
Precisely  what  Vernon  Lee  would  say  is  not  clear.  Her  heroine 
acts  noUy,  but  we  are  nowhere  told  that  her  decision  is  the  right 
one.  It  was  a  sacrifice,  and  it  was,  therefore,  noble ;  but  we  think 
it  was  also  what  the  author  calls  ''  a  sin."  Miss  Brown's  conduct 
is  unselfish,  but  we  hope  that  her  example  will  not  be  followed  by 
anypfheradmii^rs. 
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It  seems  ahuost  as  ridiculous  for  me  to  confide  to  the  p^es  of  a 
magazine  my  first  impressions  of  Anglo-Indian  life  in  Calcutta^ 
as  it  would  be  for  an  enthusiastic  foreigner  to  describe  in  the 
columns  of  the  ^El^ime  des  deux  Mondes,  his  emotions  on  first 
gazing  at  the' Albert  Memorial  NeverUielesSy  so  many  things 
struck  me  as  curious  and  unexpected  during  my  few  weeks' 
winter  sojourn  in  India»  that  I  mean  to  run  the  risk  of  telling 
a  twice-told  tale.  I  do  not  propose  to  describe  the  wonders  <^ 
Delhi,  Agra,  or  Benares/  or  to  go  into  raptures  over  the  snowy 
heights  of  Darjeeling,  which  last,  by  tne  way,  I  nevw  saw, 
though  I  sat  shiveringiy  and  patiently  waiting  for  five'  days  in 
the  most  uncomforta))le  hotel  it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to  inhabit. 
Are  not  these  things  written  in  many  books  ? 

I  knew  very  little  of  India  when  I  landed  in  Bombay,  and  I  must 
confess  to  an  uncomfortable,  but  firm,  impression  that  I  knew 
still  less  of  it  when  I  left.  Probably  an  ignorant  and  inquiring 
foreigner  would  learn  but  little  of  the  condition  of  the  Skye 
Crof^rSyOr  of  the  State  of  Ireland, after  having  spent  three  months' 
in  ordinary  London  society.  I  was  not  fortunate  enough  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  many  high  officials,  as  I  was  a  guest  in  the 
house  of  a  firiend  who  adorns  the  Calcutta  bar,  and  without 
giving  a  detailed  account  of  a  state  of  feeling  which  for  the 
credit  of  non-official  Calcutta  society  it  is  to  be  noped  may  never 
recur,  I  may  hint  that  the  relations  between  the  members  of  my 
friend's  noble  pix>fession  and  official  society  were  somewhat 
strained.  It  seemed  to  me  curious,  that^  because  my  Mend  dis- 
approved  of  a  Government  measure,  his  wife  should  sternly 
refuse  to  honour  Gk)vemment  House,  or  the  houses  of  the  other 
members  of  Government,  with  her  presence ;  and  the  spectacle 
of  an  excited  and  enthusiastic  lady  who  spent  many  hot  morn- 
ings driving  about  Calcutta,  trying  to  extract  solemn  promises, 
confirmed  by  signatures,  firom  her  fair  friends,  and  even  from 
casual  dwellers  in  boarding-houses  unknown  to  her,  that  under 
no  circumstances  would  they  attend  Lady  Bipon's  drawing-room, 
was  more  amusing  than  eddying.  But  as  a  loafer  with  aelicate 
lungs,  who  had  only  come  out  to  see  a  friend  and  to  escape  a 
winter  in  England,  I  did  not  feel  bound  to  take  a  high  moral 
tone,  and  denounce  the  follies  of  my  friends.    That  pleasiog  task 
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I  left  to  one  of  the  many  strolling  M.P/s  who  were  "going 
roond "  Calcutta  this  season,  or  to  Mr.  Wilfrid  Blunt,  when  he 
sings,  as  he  doubtless  will,  of  his  own  brief,  but  triumphal,  pro- 
gress through  India. 

I  was  disappointed  to  find  how  little  I  could  learn  of  the 
country  generally,  of  its  prospects,  possibilities,  and  perils,  &om 
the  professional  men  I  saw  most  of.  A  rooted  conviction  that 
India  exists  chiefly  for  those  of  England's  sons  who  come  here 
to  try  their  fortunes,  and  that  the  welfare  of  the  "  natives  "  (as 
it  is  the  prevailing  habit  to  call  all,  Hindoos  and  Mahommedans 
of  the  highest  birth  and  education,  alike,  who  are  natives  of  the 
country)  is  a  very  secondary  consideration,  is  the  first,  and  fore- 
most article  of  faith  in  the  political  creed  of  every  unofficial 
man,  and  still  more  of  every  woman,  I  came  across.  The  second, 
equally  firm,  is  that  this  Badical  Qovemment  at  home,  with  its 
ridiculous  notions  about  educating  the  natives,  admitting  them  to 
high  posts,  and  so  on,  will  be  the  ruin  of  the^country.  That  Eng- 
land owes  the  country  any  duty  beyond  developing  its  resources, 
which,  in  other  words,  means  putting  money  into  our  British 
pockets,  does  not  seem  to  occur  to  them  for  a  moment. 

Finding  that  I  was  not  likely  to  enlarge  my  ideas,  or  gain 
much  information  frcm  the  men  among  whom  I  lived,  I  tried  to 
slake  my  thirst  for  knowledge  at  the  ever-flowing  stream  of 
wisdom  that  pours  from  the  Secretariat.  I  had  long  talks  with 
some  of  my  college  friends,  who  are  now  in  that  department  of 
the  service.  Here  I  was  again  disappointed.  That  the  Indian 
Oivil  Service  is  the  finest  in  the  world  I  am  quite  convinced,  and 
that  its  members  are  men  who,  as  a  rule,  care  much  for  the  good 
of  the  countr}"  and  work  untiringly  for  it,  I  am  also  convinced. 
But  there  waa  an  uncertainty  in  their  utterances,  a  depression  in 
their  spirits,  and  a  curious  want  of  belief  in  any  particular  future 
for  the  country,  that  would  effectually  take  the  heart  out  of  my 
work  if  I  were  in  any  service. 

I  was  told,  and  about  this  my  friends  gave  no  uncertain  sound, 
that  the  service  generally  had  felt  itself  snubbed  under  the  last 
and  present  regimes,  that  experienced  district  officers  had  not 
been  consulted  as  they  used  to  be,  and  that  they  therefore  looked 
coldly  on  schemes  that  had  been  initiated  without  their  con- 
currence, and  that  the  Viceroys  had  taken  no  trouble  to  become 
acquainted  with  any  membeis  of  the  service,  except  those  exalted 
functionaries  by  whom  they  were  immediately  surrounded. 

There  seems  also  to  be  an  increasingly  strong  feeling  that  the 
men  who  come  out  now  are  far  too  young — that  they  are  boys, 
crammed  with  a  certain  amount  of  special  knowledge,  instead  of 
men  who  have  had  a  liberal  English  education — and  that  they 
have  not  the  character  and  grit  wanted  in  civilians  here.  This, 
however,  is  all  en  parcTdhhae.  I  did  not  mean  to  touch  on  the 
political,  but  merely  on  the  social  aspects  of  life. 
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The  first  thing  that  struck  me  was  that  all  the  men  were  over- 
worked, and  that,  consequently,  there  was  no  good  general  conver- 
sation. If  you  dine  out  in  Calcutta,  the  party  generally  resolves 
itself,  after  dinner,  into  knots  of  two  or  three,  who  talk  together 
in  comers.  The  men  are  too  tired  to  care  to  talk,  or  at  all 
events  to  talk  well,  so  the  ladies,  with  apparently  the  most  com- 
plete satis&ction,  resign  themselves  to  the  mildest  chitter-chatter. 
As  to  gossip,  I  heard  more  in  a  week  in  Calcutta  than  in  a  year 
in  London.  Of  scandal,  I  heard  none ;  and  I  am  assured  that 
society  in  Calcutta  and  Simla  is  eminently  respectable^  and  even 
a  little  dull. 

I  was  also  much  struck  by  the  curious  mixture  of  luxury  and 
discomfort  in  which  people  live.  Champagne  flows  freely  every 
day,  the  carriages  and  horses  are  worthy  of  Hyde  Park,  and  the 
ladies  dress  with  a  smartness  to  which  my  London  eyes  are 
wholly  unaccustomed.  Numbers  of  gorgeously-liveried  servants 
stand  about  the  portals  of  houses,  and  quick,  clever,  deft  creatures 
they  are.  But  the  inside  of  the  cup  and  the  platter  were 
frequently  not  as  clean  as  I  could  have  wished,  and  I  fled  in 
disgust  and  a  nauseated  condition  the  only  time  I  ever  put  my 
nose  inside  my  friend's  kitchen.  The  dust  and  dirt  of  a^es 
lay  beneath  the  matting  on  my  bedroom  floor,  and  a  motley 
collection  of  odds  and  ends  belonging  to  long  since  departed 
guests  reposed  in  the  corners  of  my  drawers  and  ^wardrobe. 
I  was  assured  by  my  hostess  that  it  was  ''  quite  impossible  to 
make  the  natives  clean,"  that  you  give  up  the  attempt  after  a 
few  months,  and  that  one  luckless  bride,  who  had  come  out 
determined  to  keep  her  house  as  clean  as  if  she  had  a  brace  of 
English  housemaids,  well-nigh  perished  in  the  struggle. 

The  seeming  ease  with  which  my  countrymen  and  women 
resign  themselves  to  circumstances  struck  me  very  forcibly. 
They  do  not  attempt  to  make  their  servants  learn  English. 
They  submit  to  having  to  shout  whenever  they  want  anything, 
rather  than  put  up  bells  in  their  houses.  They  persevere 
in  calling  on  each  other  at  the  most  impossible  and  incon- 
venient hours,  merely  because  it  once  was,  cind  therefore  still  is, 
the  custom.  Any  man  who  has  made  one  of  the  panting  and 
perspiring  crowd  who  rush  round  in  high  hats,  from  twelve  to 
two,  on  hot  Sunday  mornings  in  March,  making  calls,  will  never 
again  believe  in  the  independence  of  man« 

I  heard  a  few  weeks  ago  from  Simla  that^  with  a  water-famine  in 
prospect,  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  have  been,  or  are  shortly 
to  be,  sternly  ordered  to  dismiss  their  horses  to  the  plains,  and 
are  to  be  allowed  only  two  gallons  of  water  daily  a  head.  This 
might  have  been  prevented  if  a  reservoir,  which  was  begun  heaven 
only  knows  when,  had  been  finished  last  November ;  and  as  there 
was  positively  no  reason  why  it  should  not  have  been,  it  is 
jstrange  that  the  exalted  dwellers  in  Simla  should  bear  their  fate 
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uncomplainingly.  Imagine  the  outcries  that  would  fill  the 
columns  of  the  Times  if  the  ordinary  British  householder  were 
deprived  of  his  daily  supply  of  water !  Yet  the  meek  members 
of  Council  and  other  dignitaries  submit  quietly.  The  same  thing 
has  happened  before,  and  will  undoubtedly  happen  again. 
They  do  not,  as  a  rule^  lock  the  door  in  India  till  the  ste^  is 
quite  lost. 

The  number  of  Hindustani  words  that  have  incorporated 
themselves  into  ordinary  Anglo-Indian  conversation  also  strikes 
a  new-comer  as  strange.  It  was,  I  am  told,  the  feature  of  Anglo- 
Indian  society  that  most  struck  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
Fourth  Party  when  he  was  stajdng  in  Calcutta  this  winter. 
Why,  when  you  have  been  three  months  in  India^  you  should  say 
"dtLk"  instead  of  "post,"  ''tiffin"  instead  of  •'luncheon,"  "go^own  " 
instead  of  " cuplxMurd,*'  "gharri"  instead  of  "carriage,"  "com- 
pound "  instead  of  "garden,"  it  is  difficult  to  understand.  I  took 
an  old  lady  down  to  dinner  one  night,  who  asked  me  if  it  was 
really  true  that  we  said  "luncheon"  instead  of  "tiffin,"  in 
London.  But  so  easily  do  people  fall  into  the  habit,  that  I  seldom 
heard  a  sentence  without  some  EQndustani  word  in  it 

The  extreme  acrimony  of  the  Press  struck  me  also  very 
painfully.  It  is  one  thing  to  oppose  your  adversaries'  measures, 
and  quite  another  to  bring  railing  accusations  against  every 
member  of  a  Government  who  offends  your  political  prejudices, 
and  to  indulge  in  scurrilous  abuse  of  him  and  even  of  his  wife.  But 
I  will  not  comment  on  this  aspect  of  society,  as  I  was  in  Calcutta 
at  a  time  when  party  feeling  had  completely  over-ridden  every 
other  feeling,  and  when  people  said  and  wrote  things  they  have 
since  been  very  much  ashamed  of. 

And,  after  all,  the  thing  that  strikes  one  most,  after  even  a 
brief  sojourn,  is  the  immense  difficulty  of  the  task  we  have 
undertaken  in  ruling  India,  the  numberless  problems  we  have  to 
face,  the  terrible  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  glorious  possibilities 
of  the  future.  The  question  is  one  which  any  En^ishman  must 
find  it  impossible  to  consider  without  a  stirring  of  soul.  And 
that  the  question,  in  its  entirety  and  in  its  details,  should  be 
a  great  deal  more  pondered  over  by  Englishmen  at  home  than, 
it  is,  would  be,  I  am  sure,  a  very  great  advantage  to  India. 
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Chapter  VI. 

usher's  temptation. 

Frank  Usher  looked  regretfully  over  the  North  Bridge  in 
the  direction  of  the  train  in  which  his  friend  had  set  out  on 
his  search  for  fortune.  He  was  sorry  all  the  way  up  to 
Parliament  House,  and  he  was  even  a  little  sorry  inside  the 
House,  when  he  was  hoisting  himself  into  his  gown  and  telling 
a  neighbour,  similarly  engaged,  that  Joseph  had  departed.  At 
the  same  time  his  distress  was  mingled  with  a  little  contempc. 
He  regarded  tixe  .withdrawal  from  the  bar  as  an  act  of  simple 
cowardice,  and  he  was  piqued  to  think  that  now  Joseph  was 
gone  there  was  no  serious  rival  he  need  fear  in  his  approaches 
to  Mina  Durie.  Usher's  nature  was  one  which  set  small  value 
on  the  attainment  of  anything  which  was  not  surrounded  with 
diflSculty.  So  far  as  he  had  gone,  he  had  only  experienced 
difficulties  to  overcome  them.  At  a  bar  where  there  were 
not  a  great  many  yearly  thousands  to  distribute  among  a  good 
many  competing  hundreds,  he  had  contrived  to  make  a  fair 
stand,  and  to  let  his  voice  be  heard  when  companions  who  had 
started  with  him  were  dawdling  and  waiting  for  the  day  which 
never  came.  His  early  success,  though  it  was  only  genteel 
poverty  as  yet,  had  given  him  rather  a  truculent  point  of  view 
from  which  to  regard  things  in  general.  The  world,  he  felt, 
was  made  for  him,  and  its  good  things  all  lying  in  wait  for 
his  enjoyment.  He  was  willing  to  slowly  work  hia  way  to 
the  position  in  which  he  thought  he  could  have  and  hold  the 
prize ;  for  he  had  unbounded  confidence  in  himself,  justified  by 
the  efiect  some  of  his  dashing  speeches  had  already  produced 
upon  juries.  It  was  a  sign  of  his  self-^u3surance  that  he  had 
gone  into  a  house  and  furnished  it,  and  begun  to  dispense  hos- 
pitalities which  as  yet  he  was  unable  to  pay  for.  His  father, 
being  a  Custom  House  officer  on  some  remote  coast,  was  not 
able  to  send  him  the  monthly  cheque  on  which  so  many  of  his 
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intimate  friends  survived.  But  though  he  had  begun  to  live 
beyond  his  means,  he  had  the  appearance  of  success  written 
on  his  face,  and  his  tradespeople  were  not  anxious.  He  was  not 
the  least  anxious  himself,  but  showed  the  dashing  front  and 
slightly  loud  demeanour  of  a  man  who  was  rising,  who  meant 
to  rise,  and  who  had  no  doubts  about  his  ultimate  elevation. 
It  had  been  an  immense  surprise  to  him  when,  some  months 
before,  it  was  whispered  about  that  Mina  Durie  and  Joseph 
Nixon  were  engaged.  He  had  been  in  the  habit  of  seeing  a 
good  deal  of  the  sheriff's  ward  at  Durie  Den  and  in  houses 
in  town.  He  knew  that  she  cared  for  Joseph,  but  he  thought 
it  was  in  the  same  way  as  he  cared — ^with  a  kind  of  affectionate 
patronage,  as  if  he  were  a  mastiff  or  a  retriever,  who  might 
be  petted  or  snubbed  without  reference  to  his  feelings.  So  secure 
had  he  been  in  his  own  sense  of  possession  of  the  girl  that  he 
had  been  in  no  great  hurry  to  tell  her  how  often  he  pictured 
her  to  himself  as  the  mistress  of  his  household ;  he  had  gone 
on  thinking  of  Joseph  as  the  mastiff,  and  lo !  the  dog  had  served 
him  a  trick  which  he  saw  no  present  way  of  turning  to  that 
animal's  disadvantage.  At  all  events,  Joseph  being  gone  to 
the  diggings,  he  was  in  a  favourable  position  for  turning  the 
situation.  Mina  should  see  a  good  deal  of  him  now ;  the  sheriff 
was  his  very  good  friend ;  anything  might  happen  to  reverse 
the  decision  of  a  premature  flirtation.  Usher's  house,  midway 
between  the  east  and  west  end  of  Edinburgh,  was  visited  the 
same  evening  by  a  hale,  genteel  man  of  middle  age,  who  was 
shown  into  the  crowded  study  of  the  advocate. 

"Ah,  Porteous,  how  d'ye  do?"  said  the  advocate  rising  from 
his  desk ;  "  I  hope  youVe  bringing  grist  to  the  mill.  How  can 
I  advise  you  ?     What  is  it  ?  " 

The  visitor  was  a  stock-broker,  and  had  the  air  of  subdued 
opulence  which  belongs  to  a  man,  not  himself  rich,  but  dealing 
with  the  material  out  of  which  riches  are  created.  Mr.  Porteous 
was  not  one  of  the  tribe  of  fussy  plungers  who  swallow  up  the 
earnings  of  the  injudicious  middle-classes;  he  operated  for  the 
most  part  with  the  surplus  of  retired  officers,  Indian  civilians, 
old  ladies,  and  suchlike,  and  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  safe 
and  prudent  man,  who  rarely  made  losses.  Usher  was  glad  to 
see  him  in  hia  study^  for  his  financial  clients  belonged  to  a  class 
who,  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  existence,  often  quarrelled  and 
brought  their  quarrels  into  court,  whence  came  briefs. 

"  What  do  you  think  o'  that  ? "  asked  the  stock-broker  without 
further  ado,  taking  from  his  waistcoat  pocket  a  small  parcel  and 
unfolding  it. 

Usher  looked  into  the  tissue-paper  which,  inside  a  cotton  rag, 
contained  a  handful  of  yellow  grains. 

"Is  it  a  retainer,  Porteous?  Guineas  in  the  raw?  Let  me 
hear  all  about  it." 
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Porteous  handed  him  a  letter  in  reply  to  his  query,  and  Usher 
read : — 

"There  is  no  doubt  about  the  existence  of  gold  in  the  valley 
of  the  Rudder.  The  question  is,  in  what  quantities  may  we 
expect  to  find  it?  The  accompanying  parcel  of  gold  was 
brought  to  me  by  one  of  my  own  shepherds  from  Cnoc  Dhu, 
whose  daughter  washed  it  out  of  a  brook  at  the  side  of  their 
shieling.  I  did  my  best  to  keep  the  discovery  from  being 
noised  abroad,  but  I  was  foolish  enough  to  give  the  man  a 
sovereign  for  the  dust  he  brought  me."  ("  I  should  say,"  mur- 
mured Usher,  "that  the  man  had  very  decidedly  the  worst  of 
the  bargain.'*)  "  He  showed  the  sovereign  to  his  daughter,  and 
she  told  an  old  woman  who  keeps  a  small  '  howif,'  and  in  a  few 
days  the  whole  neighbourhood  was  out  about,  digging  and 
hammering.  I  cannot  say  that  they  have  been  successful  in 
obtaining  gold.  And  I  have  to  add  that  a  skilled  geologist, 
who  has  read  papers  before  the  British  Association,  dined  with 
me  the  other  day,  and  he  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  formed  upon  an 
intimate  acquaintanceship  with  the  formation  of  the  rocks  of  the 
valley  of  the  Rudder,  that  gold  can  only  occur  in  what  he  calls 
'infinitesimal  quantitiea'  Still  he  is  only  a  geologist  and  not 
a  practical  man,  and  his  opinion  need  not  be  accepted  as  final. 
There  may  be  more  gold  than  he  supposes,  and,  at  all  events, 
there  is  certainly  enough  for  the  purpose  which  I  entertain  in 
connection  with  it.  Ajs  you  are  aware,  the  lands  of  Ruddersdale, 
from  Cnoc  Dhu  to  the  sea,  may  soon  pass  from  my  control. 
They  may  be  administered  by  some  one  vested  at  the  Parliament 
House,  working  for  the  Crown.  I  consider  myself  very  shabbily 
treated,  with  that  contingency  held  up  before  me,  and  I  believe 
that  the  present  is  an  opportunity  fairly  presented  to  me  in  which 
I  may  recoup  myself  for  many  arduous  services,  never  likely  to 
be  oiJierwise  rewarded.  And  what  I  propose  to  you,  my  friend, 
is  this.  Whether  there  be  gold  on  the  Rudder  or  not,  there  is  the 
reputation  of  gold,  which  in  your  way  of  life  is  as  good.  Now  I 
have  it  in  my  power  to  allot  ground  for  digging  and  sinking 
shafts  either  to  individuals  or  to  a  company,  and  if  you  can  make 
up  a  small  directorate  and  get  the .  enterprise  launched  upon  the 
Exchange,  we  will  find  as  much  gold  as  will  satisfy  any  reason- 
able body  of  shareholders  for  a  few  months."  ("For  a  few 
months,"  murmured  Usher,  scrutinizing  his  friend  keenly. 
"  That  is  very  delicate.  A  good  man,  Mr.  Leslie.  An  admirable, 
good  man.")  "When  the  supply  of  gold  comes  to  an  end  the 
power  of  working  the  mine  will  have  passed  to  some  other  body." 
"  And  that  is  the  great  Leslie's  opinion  of  his  duty  in  the  present 
emergency  of  a  discovery  of  gold,"  said  Usher.  "  How  do  you 
know,"  he  asked  abruptly,  "  that  this  stuff  ever  came  out  of  the 
Rudder  at  all  ?  He  is  evidently  prepared  to  go  great  lengths  for 
his  company." 
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''  Here  is  a  paper  published  up  in  those  regions.  It  gives  a  full 
account  of  an  interview  with  the  shepherd — a  plain,  unvarnished 
tale,  Usher.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  precious  metal.  I 
beliei^  in  it,  and  I  mean  to  have  it  on  'Change." 

*'Then  you  have  a  faith  in  the  simple  credulity  of  your 
countrymen  which  history  and  experience  have  not  taught  me  to 
Expect.  You  may  as  well  promise  them  diamonds.  You  couldn't 
draw  a'  prospectus  that  wouldn't  glitter  so  confoundedly  that 
every  investor  north  of  the  Tweed  would  be  pelting  it  with 
proverbs  as  he  proceeded  to  button  up  his  breeches'  pocket." 

''  This  is  an  international  age." 

"You  are  becoming  profound,  Porteous.  What  are  you  driving 
at?" 

.  f*  Jhere  are  investors  beyond  the  Tweed  and  Exchanges  out  of 
the  empire.  I  am  looking  ahead.  This  precious  mine  may  not 
be  to  the  mind  of  our  countrymen.  Very  well,  there  is  the  Bourse 
in  Paris,  and  a  great  deal  of  romantic  expectation  always 
hovering  about  it.  If  we  can't  get  our  mine  to  go  in  our  own 
Exchanges  we  shall  carry  it  to  Paris.  You  begui  to  see  why  I 
have  called  on  you." 

**  Not  as  yet,  unless  it  is  that  you  mean  to  allot  me  the  law 
business  of  the  company  when  it  is  started.  Judging  from  the 
tone  and  intention  of  this  letter,  I  should  say  that  there  is  likely 
to  be  a  good  deal  of  law  wanted.  And,"  he  added  slowly, "  I 
think  the  man  who  acts  for  the  other  side  will  have  the  best 
cause  to  plead." 

Chapter     VII. 

« 

A  LITTLE  OBTUSE. 

**  You  are  rather  hasty  about  it,"  said  Porteous  after  a  pause. 
^'You  know  I  have  a  reputation  to  keep  up  for. safety  and 
solidity.  Now,  I  can't  afford  to  put  a  '  salted '  mine  on  the 
market,  if  that  is  what  you  suspect.  I  have  rather  overdone  my 
caution,  however,  and  find  that  I  am  getting  voted  slow  and  old- 
fashioned.  I  can  stand  this  gold-mine  episode,  therefore,  even  if 
it  don't  turn  out  El  Dorado.  Now,  my  dear  sir,  draw  us  out  a 
nice,  catching  prospectus — a  something  that  will  appeal  to 
sensible  men,  you  understand — ^holding  out  moderate  prospects  of 
dividend.  Let  there  be  no  blarney  in  it,  but  make  it,  as  you 
know  very  well  how — make  it  an  attractive  statement  of  the 
prospects  of  the  company,  based  upon  the  finds  of  gold  already 
mada  You  may  announce  that  a  thousand  pouncb'  worth  of 
gold  has  been  washed  out  of,  the  alluvium  of  the  Rudder  before 
the  prospectus  has  been  issued.  Here  is  a  chart  of  the  locality. 
That's  the  lie  of  the  river  and  the  land ;  there  are  the  mountains. 
Shi^  may  be  sunk  anywhere  between  Ruddersdale  and  Cnoc 
Dhu." 
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"  But  in  a  short  time  this  will  become  Crown  property,  if  Sir 
Thomas  Donbeath  doesn't  make  his  appearance.  It  seems  to 
me  Leslie  will  only  hurry  up  his  own  dismissal,  if  there  really  be 
gold.    It  looks  like  putting  a  hand  on  the  regalia." 

**It  would  if  the  Company  didA't  pay  the  estate  well  for 
working  its.  supposititious  minerals.  But  the  right  will  be  well 
paid  for,  and  can  be  regarded  as  rent  just  as  much  as  one  of  the 
«heep-farms." 

"Wei?" 

*'  You  are  a  little  obtuse,  Usher,  for  so  sharp  a  man.  What  are 
you  waiting  for  ?    What  are  you  balancing  in  your  mind  ? '' 

"  I  have  not  done  this  sort  of  work  before.  It  goes  a  little 
against  the  grain.  I  shall  be  a  judge  one  day,  and  there  must  be 
no  blot'  on  my  escutcheon.  Perhaps  I  have  no  very  large  admira- 
tion for  virtue  in  the  abstract.  It's  inconvenient  to  a  man  of 
taste.  Its  laws  rasp  the  ancles  and  the.  wrists  like  the  gyves  of 
a  gaoler^  But  virtue  in  my  line  is  a  mode  of  promotion,  and  I 
must  hesitate  before  I  put  my  hand  to  anythmg  which  might 
serve  to  comproniise  me.  * 

**I  have  a  reputation,  too,  I  hope,''  said  Porteous,  testily,  ''and 
what  would  inconvenience  you  would  ruin  me.  My  dear  sir^  if 
you  have  any  question  of  conscience,  I  need  only  put  these 
proposals  in  my  pocket  and  carry  thetn  across  the  street  to  you 
know  who  ?    I  hope  his  reputation  is  up  to  the  mark." 

"  Stop ;  don't  be  in  such  a  hurry.  Lay  down  your  chart  of  the 
district,  and  give  me  a  day  or  two  to  decide  over  this  business. 
I  mustn't  put  in  too  many  nuggets  I  suppose,"  he  added,  shaking 
hands  with  his  visitor  at  the  door. 


Chapter  VIIL 

pbospecting. 

As  the  mail-coach  drew  up  at  the  Duke's  Arms,  Buddorsdale, 
Nixon's  long-nosed  friend  handed  down  his  cradle  and  his 
bag^ige  and  waited. 

^We  don't  go  in  here,"  he  said,  looking  defiantly  at  a  stout 
inn-keeper,  wearing  a  white  hat,  who  seemed  to  expect  a  visit 
from  them.  ''Men  who  come  to  dig  can't  afford  that  style. 
Dear  beds^  dear  mutton,  dear  liquor,  and  a  shedding  of  shillings 
that  would  soon  leave  our  purses — ^mine,  anyhow — as  empty  as  a 
hat  year's  swallow's  nest." 

'*  And  mine,  too,"  said  Nixon,  standing  over  his  rubber  canoe 
and  his  portmanteau.  "  I  think  there  must  be  something  nearer 
our  style  along  the  shore." 

Mr.  Laggan,  the*  guard,  came  round  on  them  for  the  shillings 
whidx  were  not  included  in  the  fare,  and  whispered  that  there 
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was  a  Nancy  Harper  s,  about  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  off  the 
square ;  not  a  great  house,  by  any  means,  but  clean  and  tidy,  and 
moderate.  If  they  went  out  of  the  square  at  the  comer  of 
Mr.  Leslie's  bank,  down  by  the  thatches,  they  would  see  Nancy's 
sign  swinging  in  the  wind,  ''and  just  mention,  quietly,  that  he, 
Mr.  Laggan,  had  sent  them." 

"  Here,  hd  ! "  called  out  the  stranger,  to  a  boy  with  a  barrow, 
"  lift  in  these  shovels,  and  that  box,  and  that,  and  that,  and  that, 
and  go  down  the  square,  at  the  comer  of  the  bank,  to  Nancy 
Harper's." 

The  coach  drove  into  a  yard  behind  the  Duke's  Arms.  The 
landlord  stood  with  an  expression  of  contempt  on  his  face  as  he 
saw  the  direction  the  baggage  of  the  pair  was  taking,  and  from 
an  upper  window  looking  on  the  square,  some  highly-flushed 
faces  appeared  on  the  scene,  amidst  laughter,  and  a  voice  called 
out — 

**  New  chums,  by  Jove  ! " 

'*  There's  an  old  digger  up  there,"  said  Nixon's  new  friend,  as 
the  barrow,  preceding  them,  passed  the  comer  of  the  bank,  and 
made  for  the  swinging  sign  of  Nancy  Harper. 

Nancy  had  not  expected  anybody  by  the  coach,  for  she  was 
not  at  her  white- washed  step  watching.  She  had  to  be  called  out 
from  her  bar,  a  little  room  with  a  mysterious  door,  and  a  slit  of 
a  window  looking  out  upon  a  well- darkened  passage.  She  did 
the  honours  of  reception  very  well,  however,  when  she  made  her 
appearance,  and  she  smiled  benevolently  when  she  was  told  that 
her  visitors  had  come  to  the  diggings. 

"  Weel,  weel ! "  said  Nancy,  showing  them  into  her  coffee-room, 
which  was  a  spacious  kitchen,  with  a  stone  floor  and  a  vast  fire 
blazing  on  the  hearth ;  ''  ye  micht  be  doin'  waur  than  trying  your 
luck.  But  I'm  no  for  believin'  in  the  goold  myself.  It  wadna 
have  been  lying  there  a'  this  time — we're  unco'  fond  o'  the  goold 
in  Kuddersale,  and  there's  been  guid  een  at  Cnoc  Dhu  ere  ever 
Oliver  Gun  and  his  wife  ajid  Elspeth  began  lookin'  at  the  bums. 
Truly,  gentlemen,  if  you'll  believe  me,  you'll  take  your  spades  to 
my  back-garden  and  dig  for  worms,  and  get  two  or  three  dizzen 
red-trout  to  yourselves ;  it'U  pay  you  better,  and  the  work's  not 
so  hard." 

"  What  do  you  think  ? "  asked  the  stranger  of  a  bowed  man, 
leaning,  with  a  shawl  about  him,  towards  the  hearth. 

"He's  deef,"  said  Nancy;  "he's  asking  you  what  do  you 
think  about  the  goold  ? " 

"  Filthy  lucre ! "  said  the  old  man,  wiping  his  parched  lipa 
with  his  tongue,  and  looking  with  watery  eyes  towards  a  bottle 
which  Nancy  laid  on  the  table  ;  "  the  root  of  all  eviL" 

"  You  keep  your  own  moralist,  Mrs,  Harper,"  observed  Nixon. 

"  I  keep  my  feyther ! "  she  said  abmptly,  removing  half-a- 
dozen  chops  from  the  fire  and  tumbling  them  precipitately  upon 
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an  "  ashet."  "  Now  fa'  to,  and  if  ye  maun  dis,  gansr  at  it  wi' 
something  in  your  insides.  I've  nae^doot,  if  ye  ll?  ySur  spades 
to  ihe  sea-shore  you  U  get  a  bit  hole  to  yourselves,  and  nobody 
will  interfere  wi'  you.  It'll  do  ye  good,  maybe  ;  there's  a  braw 
fine  wind  comes  in  from  the  Firth.    Coming-coming." 

And  Nancy  disappeared  to  the  slit  in  the  wall,  where  she  was 
being  solicited  for  drams  by  some  fishermen  from  the  shore. 

"  She's  a  shrewd  woman,"  said  the  stranger ;  "  but,  I  say,  if 
weVe  going  to  chum,  it's  about  time  we  exchanged  cards.  What's 
your  name  ? " 

"I  didn't  think  of  that,"  said  Nixon.  "What  would  you 
advise  ?    What  would  be  a  good  mining  name  ? " 

The  stranger  looked  suspiciously  at  him,  as  if  he  were  sud- 
denly revealed  as  an  escaped  convict. 

"  Well,  I've  mined  extensively,  as  I've  told  you,  beneath  the 
Southern  Cross,  at  many  different  points  and  among  numerous 
different  companies:  but  I've  always  mined  as  the  same  man. 
I'm  not  ashamed  to  be  myself.  I  thought  from  the  colour  of 
your  eyes,  and  the  expression  of  your  fece,  that  neither  would 
you.    I  am  John  Bussell,  miner." 

"  And  I  am  Joseph  Nixon,  miner  also." 

"  Very  good  then,  Nixon.  Let's  light  up,  and  see  what  is  to 
be  seen." 

^  And  heard,"  said  Nixon,  lifting  a  bit  of  hot  peat  in  the  tongs 
and  applying  it  to  the  bowl  of  his  pipe.  They  had  not  £Etr  to 
go  to  the  shore.  The  basin  of  the  harbour  opened  at  their  feet, 
and  herring-boats  rocked  their  masts  towards  each  other,  as  the 
heave  of  the  sea  insinuated  itself  from  without.  Oo  the  quay 
there  was  nothing  more  enlivening  to  be  seen  than  a  few  creels 
and  barrels ;  but  from  the  end  of  it  they  saw  up  Buddersdale 
to  the  overhanging  forest  of  ashes  and  firs,  and  heard  the  bell 
toll  in  the  steeple  at  the  head  of  the  square,  and  watched  the 
starlings  wheel  round  it.  The  shore-line  beyond  Buddersdale  was 
visible,  too,  whitened  by  surf  all  the  way  to  the  mountainous 
precipices  of  Cnoc ;  and  it  was  a  relief  to  turn  from  them  to  the 
quiet  meandering  of  the  Budder,  issuing  slow  and  deep  from 
beneath  its  bri^e  to  join  the  deep  sea.  Nixon  leant,  very 
silent,  on  the  keel  of  an  upturned  boat  and  looked  dreamily  over 
the  sea.  He  had  done,  in  his  time,  a  good  deal  of  manual  labour ; 
but  it  yftis  of  that  description  which  falls  under  the  head  of 
amusement.  He  had  rowed,  wrestled,  shot,  fished,  golfed,  run, 
and  boxed — all  forms  of  hard  work  ;  but  it  had  oidy  been  in 
response  to  the  call  of  his  muscular  system.  He  had  not  needed 
to  work.  Now,  however,  he  was  &ce  to  face  with  necessity,  and 
the  compulsion  which  was  sending  hun  to  handle  the  spade  and 
the  pickaxe  saddened  him  a  little.  His  new  friend  was  looking 
into  all  the  mysteries  of  the  quay,  and  exchanging  sentiments 
with  a  sou'-wester  which  showed  itself  aft  of  a  herring-boat. 
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The  aou'-wester  was  soeptical  aboat  gold.  His  lads  had  got 
none,  anyhow.  He  knew  only  of  about  five  pounds  worth  being^ 
got  altogether.  He  was  a  deep  man,  Mr.  Ijeslie.  Nixon  heard 
him  utt^  these  remarks,  and  the  desolation  of  his  own  circum- 
stances seemed  to  stand  out  clear  before  him  in  the  light  of  them. 
What  if  he  dug  and  failed  ?  He  could  not  return  to  SheriflT 
Durie  and  say  to  him : 

"  I  have  done  my  best.  I  have  tried  to  fill  my  pockets  so  as 
to  hold  out  in  my  search  for  Mina's  father.  But  toere  has  been 
no  treasure  for  me  in  the  valley  of  the  Rudder.  I  have  found 
nothing.    I  have  learnt  nothing.    Now,  give  me  Mina." 

**  Nixon,"  said  Russell,  returning  from  his  conversation,  "  they 
don't  much  believe  in  it,  the  old  ones.  Suppose  we  go  up  the 
river  a  bit  and  form  a  judgment.  I  mther  think  I  can  snot  a 
rich  patch  with  any  man.  As  yet  there  are  few  knowing  hands 
arrived.  They  won't  be  long,  though.  K  they  have  the  fever 
in  their  veins  as  I  begin  to  experience  it,  they  will  be  down 
here  in  hundreds." 

"  I'll  go  back  for  my  canoe." 

"  And  in  the  meantime  I  shall  interview  Leslie.  Meet  me  at 
the  bridge." 

Nixon  got  his  canoe  and  stood  with  it  at  the  bridge  for  the 
better  piut  of  an  hour.  Then,  Russell  showing  no  sign  of 
appealing,  he  went  down  and  launched  himself  into  the  centre 
of  the  stream.  There  was  something  of  the  Indian  in  him,  he 
.  telt,  as  he  threw  aside  the  water  with  his  paddle  and  shot  up  the 
Rudder.  Above  the  bridge  there  was  a  low  range  of  blasted 
rocks,  from  which  the  stones  of  the  town  had  probably  been 
taken  when  it  was  built.  The  water  rushed  through  them  deep 
and  rapid,  but  he  soon  pushed  his  canoe  through  the  stone  gate 
and  got  behind  the  town,  where  the  ridges  of  the  river  were 
brown  with  heath.  He  saw  some  of  the  good  people  digging, 
exactly  as  they  might  have  searched  for  worms,  and  they 
stopped  to  shade  their  eyes,  and  look  at  him  as  he  sped  rapidly 
by.  Some  of  the  bow-legged  little  boys  tossed  their  caps  in  the 
air  and  cheered  him.  It  was  evident  that  they  resaraed  him 
as  part  of  the  new  world  of  wonder  opened  up  in  these  recent 
weeks  by  the  rumour  of  gold.  On  the  water  Nixon  recovered 
his  spirits  with  the  use  of  his  arm.  The  lost  sense  of  personal 
power  came  back  to  him,  and  as  he  drove  up  rapids  and  circled 
whirlpools  and  crossed  tranquil  long  pools,  the  mward  vista  of 
mountains  becoming  clear  to  his  eye,  he  thoroughly  recovered 
himselfl  There  might  indeed  be  no  gold  beyond  these  waters, 
bat  what  a  heaven  hung  over  them  !  what  a  joyous  bleating  of 
young  liunbs  was  going  on  beside  them  1  what  a  calling  of  bird 
to  bira  flying  on  the  wing !  The  further  he  paddled,  however, 
the  more  frequently  he  passed  long  strands  of  shingle  and  sand, 
strands  where  the  sand-pipers  were  calling  just  now,  but  where 
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as  yet  no  digger  had  inserted  an  experimental  spade.  On  the 
whole,  be  considered  there  was  some  nope,  and  he  returned  late 
to  Nancy  Harper's  with  a  hopefal  expression  on  his  face. 

"  Weel,  sir,"  inquired  that  grey  dame,  "  have  you  no'  a  nieve 
fu'  o'  siller  ta  give  me  ?  No  ?  An'  you  so  far  up  the  Rudder  as 
that ! — I  canna'  believe  ye,  when  ye  tell  me  ye  got  ten  miles  up. 
'  Ye  would  see  Cnoc  Dhu ;  was  there  any  mist  on  it's  top  ?  Sirs, 
I'll  give  ye  a  kipper  to  your  supper.  Mr.  Russell's  ta'en  a  room 
upstoirs.    He's  there  if  ye  want  to  find  him." 

Nixon  went  upstairs  and  found  his  friend  in  his  shirt-sleeves, 
scouring  a  perforated  sheet  of  iron  in  the  end  of  his  cradle.  His 
implements  were  all  unloosened,  and  picks  and  shovels  lay  about 
the  floor.  He  looked  up  rather  -doubtfully  from  his  work  as 
Joseph  entered,  and  made  a  poor  effort  to  talk  with  his  pipe 
between  his  teeth. 

**  I've  bad  the  big  man  here,"  he  said, ''  and  he's  been  good 
enough  to  inspect  all  my  mining  material." 

*'  You  mean  Leslie  ? " 

"  Yes,  and  he's  made  me  a  proposal.  He  believes  in  the  gold, 
and  he's  ffoing  to  work  the  stream  with  a  company.  He  saya 
what  I  bweve  is  very  true,  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks> 
Ruddersdale  will  be  full  of  skilled  miners.  Well,  he  wants  ma 
to  pick  them  as  they  come  iu,  and  begin  sinking  shafts,  and  he'll 
pay  us  fair  wages.     What  d'ye  think  ?  " 

*'  I'll  work  for  wages  if  it  must  be  ;  but  I'd  rather  dig  on  my 
own  account." 

"  Nixoo,  I'm  obliged  to  say  it  to  you ;  but  if  Joseph  Nixon 
be  your  name,  it's  a  misfortune  to  you.  What  have  you  done  T 
Don't  mind  me.  I  know  all  sorts,  I've  herded  with  cut-throats- 
and  cut-purses,  and  know  enough  of  life  to  know  that  they^ 
aren't  the  worst  kind  of  fellows.  What  have  you  done  to  mak& 
an  old  lawyer  like  Leslie  put  his  hand  to  his  brow  when  I 
mention  the  name  of  Joseph  Nixon,  and  ask  for  leave  for  him 
to  riddle  the  waste  dirt  between  this  and  Cnoc  Dhu — put  hia 
hand  to  his  brow,  and  look  as  if  he  were  going  off  in  a  dead 
faint  ?  The  apparition  of  the  devil  couldn't  have  disturbed  the 
man  more  than  the  name  of  Joseph  Nixon.  You  had  some 
reason,  then,  for  concealing  your  real  name  ?  " 

*"!  know  nothing  of  him,  except  what  we  heard  from  the 
guard.    It  could  hardly  be  my  name  that  made  him  squeamish." 

*'  It  was,  though  ;  and  he  stood  up  against  that  mantelpiece, 
the  beads  of  perspiration  coming  out  of  his  brow,  and  his  jaws 
getting  jaundiced  with  terror.  '  What  is  this  Nixon  you  want 
a  permit  for  ? '  he  asked,  when  he  had  recovered  the  use  of  his 
voice.  '  Is  he  a  lawyer  ? '  To  which  I  replied,  feeling  very  sure 
that  I  was  in  the  right  for  once.  '  No,  he's  no  lawyer ;  he's  just 
a  veiy  good  fellow,  who  has  come  along  with  me  to  dig  for 
gold.'  So  there's  your  permit,  Nixon,  and  you  may  thank  me  for 
getting  it,"   . 
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"  I  don't  understand  it,"  said  Nixon.  '*  I  am,  or  rather  was,  a 
lawyer.  But  I  never  had  dealings  with  Leslie.  Are  you  per- 
fectly sure  it  was  my  name  which  affected  him  ? " 

"  Then  there's  some  mystery  about  you,  after  all !  I  thought 
your  hands  were  deuced  unlike  a  miner's.  I'm  as  sure  as  I  am 
of  my  own  cradle  that  when  Leslie  signed  that  permit,  and  wrote 
the  name  of  Joseph  Nixon,  he  trembled  from  top  to  toe.  Look 
at  the  writing  yourself." 

*'0h,  writing's  no  test  of  anything.  I've  seen  the  coolest 
hands  sprawl,  and  the  most  nervous  ones  write  copper-plate. 
It's  only  a  trick  of  the  muscles  of  the  fingers,  and  isn't  connected 
with  a  man's  nature  at  alL" 

"  Perhaps  he's  a  relation  of  yours,"  said  the  miner,  polishing 
the  rust  off  the  face  of  a  spade. 

"  I  have  no  relations,"  said  Nixon,  painfully. 

That's  too  good  to  be  true.  I  never  heard  of  a  man  so 
-pleasantly  situated." 

"  If  you  had  my  experience  you  wouldn't  think  so." 

'*  Well,  you  may  take  my  word  for  it  that  this  Leslie  hasn't 
heard  of  you  for  the  first  time." 

Nixon  was  silent  for  a  long  time ;  then  he  took  off  his  coat 
juid  helped  his  friend  at  his  scouring. 


Chapter  IX. 

GOLFING. 

"  MiNA  is  visiting  at  Merchiston,  Usher,  this  afternoon.  If  you 
have  nothing  better  to  do  you  might  come  round  the  Bruntsfield 
Links  with  me  in  a  friendly  match.  The  ground  should  be  iu 
excellent  condition;  there  has  been  a  high,  dry  north  wind 
blowing  over  it  for  the  last  three  days.  I  feel  in  a  mood  for 
handling  the  club  and  the  cleek.  She  knows  I  am  going  over 
the  course,  and  will  probably  join  us  in  the  afternoon.  After- 
wards you  might  drive  round  with  us  and  dine." 

So  spoke  Sheriff  Durie  to  advocate  Usher  in  the  hall  of  justice, 
and  the  latter  being  only  too  anxious  to  see  Mina  Durie,  and  the 
aspect  she  presented  in  the  absence  of  Nixon,  closed  with  the 
proposal  at  once. 

"Thank  you,  sheriff;  there  is  no  particular  reason  why  I 
should  be  here  any  more  than  on  the  Bruntsfield  Links.  My 
work  is  done ;  but  though  I  know  I  shall  only  match  my  club 
against  yours  to  get  a  licking,  I  shall  do  my  best." 

''I'm  not  so  sure  about  the  licking,  Usher.  Certainly,  I  have 
the  advantage  of  you  in  lone  practice,  but  to-day  we  start  so  far 
equal,  that  neither  of  us  has  nad  a  club  in  hand  all  winter." 

There  was  no  one  on  the  links  when  the  pair  reached  the 
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green  upland,  except  a  few  servant-maids  in  a  corner  beating 
carpets. 

"I  suppose  your  clubs  are  in  the  club-house/'  said  the 
sheriff. 

"  I  play  with  Nixon's  set,"  said  Usher.  "  He  had  them 
specially  made  for  himself,  if  you  remember.  He  had  strong 
views  about  the  shaft  of  his  club,  and  wouldn't  touch  a  ball  with 
hickory  to  save  his  life.  He  had  no  belief  in  hickory,  and  I  defy 
any  one  to  say  what  sort  of  wood  he  had  put  into  them." 

"  You  are  playing  Nixon's  game  in  his  absence  ? "  inquired 
the  sheriff,  with  the  faintest  accent  of  suspicion,  and  with  a 
decided  diminution  of  cordiality  in  his  tone. 

"  My  own  game,  with  Nixon's  cluba" 

'*  Ah !  very  good  ;  I  daresay  we  shall  find  a  couple  of  caddies 
outside  to  carry  our  things." 

They  found  half  a  score  of  "  caddies  "  only  too  willino;  to  go 
round  the  links  with  them,  and  with  the  undiminished  north 
wind  still  sweeping  across  the  field,  they  started  for  the  first  hole, 
the  sheriff  looking  very  determined  and  sportsmanlike  in  his  red 
coat.  Usher,  not  equipped  in  the  same  way,  feeling  rather  nervous 
at  his  approaching  meeting  with  Mina.  To  the  sheriff,  golf  was 
one  of  the  choicest  delights  in  life.  It  was  one  of  the  things  he 
could  do  thoroughly  well.  He  i-arely  met  an  opponent  on  any 
breadth  of  downs  who  could  come  near  him  in  holing.  It  was 
one  of  the  consolations  he  had  for  being  a  decidedly  poor  judge, 
for  it  must  be  said  of  him,  in  his  official  capacity,  that  he  held  his 
place  in  virtue  of  being  a  very  gentlemanly  man,  agreeably  known 
to  the  influential  persons  who  made  such  appointments  as  his. 
Everybody  knew  that  his  substitute  in  the  remote  county  of 
which  he  had  the  jurisdiction,  understood  law  a  great  deal  better 
than  himself;  but  they  also  knew  that  Sheriff  Dune  had  a  lively 
conviction  of  that  fact,  on  which  circumstance  there  was  a 
guarantee  for  the  course  of  justice  running  smoothly. 

''I  daresay,"  said  the  sheriff,  the  wind  blowing  his  silky 
beard  about  his  face,  "  Mina  will  see  us  from  the  window  of  the 
house  she  has  called  at.  Ah !  yes ;  there  she  is,  waving  her 
hand.  You  see  her  ?  I  say  to  be  sure,  what  a  furious  blast  of 
wind  I     Phew !    How  your  hat  spins  along  !  " 

The  wind  had  indeed  lifted  Usher's  hat,  and  blown  it  as  high 
as  a  respectable  kite  might  ascend,  and  it  was  at  that  moment 
bowling  it  along  the  links  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour. 
Half-a-dozen  caddies  set  out  after  it;  Mina  and  her  friends 
crowded  to  their  window  to  see  the  eccentric  behaviour  of  it. 
Usher  stood,  with  a  vacant  expression  of  amused  geniality  on 
his  face,  until  the  hat  was  restored ;  then  the  sheriff,  having 
"tee'd"  his  ball,  stretched  himself,  looked  into  the  distance, 
shouted  "  'fore  "  to  a  man  with  a  basket  on  his  head,  who  stood  in 
the  way  to  examine  him,  hit  off  with  a  resounding  whack,  and 
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tho  game  began.    The  white  ball  went  high  in  the  air;  and 
Usher  looking  at  it  said : — 

**  Well,  for  the  first  drive  of  the  year,  sheriff,  I  call  that  magni- 
ficent!" 

'*  It's  pretty  fair,  I  think/*  said  the  sheriff,  inwardly  wishing 
that  there  had  been  more  spectators  than  the  caddies  to  see  how 
it  was  done.  Usher  then  tee'd  his  ball,  raised  his  club,  but 
instead  of  lifting  it  into  the  air,  he  threw  up  a  cloud  of  turf 
round  it,  the  ball  awkwardly  rolling  off  to  a  neighbouring  sand- 
hole. 

**  Give  me  hickory,"  cried  the  sheriff,  walking  away  with  his 
admiring  caddy  behind  him,  as  he  left  Usher  to  fish  up  his  ball 
with  a  deek,  the  party  in  the  window  looking  on  with  apparent 
delight  at  the  advocate's  confusion.  He  was  still  labouring  away 
at  the  bunker  when  his  opponent  had  holed  his  ball  down  the 
links.  He  was  dismally  engaged  there  when  Mina  Durie  re- 
joined him. 

"You  have  been  very  unfortunate,"  said  the  sherifi^s  ward,  "just 
rai  the  outset  to  find  yourself  in  a  bunker.    Papa  always  has  all 
;ti!bd  luck  on  his  side,  and  beats  everybody.     It  was  bold  of  you, 
wasn't  it,  to  accept  his  challenge  ? " 

**tt  would  have  been,  if  I  had  been  fool  enough  to  think 
tmyself  A  match  for  him,"  said  Usher,  throwing  up  his  ball,  with 
,  a  plentiful  accompaniment  of  sand,  and  following  it  for  a  stroke 
in  the  direction  of  the  sheriff. 

Mina's  feet  and  ankles  were  uncovered  by  the  blast,  and  Usher 
could  not  help  noticing  how  prettily  moulded  they  were.  The 
girl  seemed  to  be  aware  that  ^ihe  wind  was  revealing  more  of 
her  beauty  than  she  cared  to  discover.  She  strove  to  conceal 
her  ankles,  and  commenced  to  walk  off  in  the  sherift^s  direction 
— a  movement  which  had  the  effect  of  rousing  Usher  to  the 
necessity  of  making  a  bold  stroke  with  his  club. 

'*  Tore !  Miss  Durie,"  he  called  out,  and  she  stepped  aside  till 
he  had  delivered  his  blow,  when  he  joined  her.  "1  am  playing," 
he  said,  "  with  Nixon's  clubs.  You  know,  I  suppose,  that  he  has 
given  up  all  these  vanities,  and  has  taken  himself  off — heaven 
only  knows  where  ? " 

"  Rut  you  are  his  friend,  are  you  not  ?  You  know  where  ho 
,  has  ^ne,  and  why  ? " 

^e  questioned  him  with  so  obvious  an  anxiety  for  the  absent 
3Rflxon  that  he  realized,  not  without  discomfort  to  his  vanity,  that 
sshe  had  probably  joined  him  on  the  links  to  discuss  him. 

"  Joseph  is  wild,"  he  said  ;  "  he  won't  tame.  He  hates  restraint. 
He  was  made  for  an  open-air  life — ^for  mountaineering  and  that 
sort  of  thing ;  a  kind  of  good  wild  animal ;  and  I've  no  doubt 
he  will  be  very  much  happier  adopting  a  vagabond  life  than 
pacing  the  Parliament  House.  He  really  never  would  have 
don^  ftnytbing  there  worth  speaking  about." 
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"  I  suppose  it  is  easy  to  be  philosophical  about  one's  neigh- 
bours' misfortunes/'  said  Mina. 

"  He  hasn't  shown  yet  whether  it  is  to  be  a  misfortune.  How 
can  you  tell  ? " 

"  You  must  know  that  it  is  a  misfortune  for  me»  Mr.  Usher — 
the  greatest — one  of  the  greatest — trials  I  have  been  called  to 
endure." 

**  Come  along,  come  along ! "  shouted  the  sheriff,  standing  im- 
patiently at  his  hole,  which  he  had  taken  in  three  shots,  while 
his  opponent  had  numbered  eight.  ''  Mina,"  he  added,  "  I'm  not 
at  all  certain  that  you  improve  the  game  with  your  presence." 

''  Shall  I  go  away,  then  ? "  she  asked,  decidedly  offended  at 
her  reception,  and  grateful  to  Usher,  who  vehemently  called 
out — 

"  Certainly  not,  my  dear  Miss  Durie." 

"Again  I  call  that  a  magnificent  drive,"  said  Usher,  as  the 
sheriff  started  off  for  the  next  hole,  his  ball  spinning  into  space^ 
before  him. 

Mina  stood  with  Usher,  and  watched  his  next  drive  with 
curiosity.  It  was  a  fine  strong  drive,  but  the  blast  caught  it, 
and  the  ball  disappeared  behind  a  high  wall. 

"I've  lost  mv  hole,"  said  the  advocate.  "Somehow,  playing 
with  the  sheriff  seems  to  put  me  out.  I  never  can  do  anything, 
and  I  should  very  much  have  liked  to  show  off  a  little  before 
you.    Because  I  can  play  at  times." 

"  It  is  very  ingenuous  of  you  to  say  so.  But  why,  if  I  may  go 
back  upon  what  you  say  of  Mr.  Nixon,  your  friend,  why  do  you 
speak  of  him  so  lightly,  as  a  vagabond  and  what  not  ? " 

^  Because  Joe  is  a  vagabond,  using  the  word,  of  course,  in  its 
harmless  sense.  He  is,  for  some  reason  or  other,  the  most  restless 
of  men." 

''  For  the  same  reason  as  I  am  the  most  restless  of  women. 
If,  Mr.  Usher,  you  did  not  know,  as  we  do  not,  where  we  have 
come  from,  you  would  not  find  life  so  sure  and  satisfactory." 

"  It's  enouffh  for  me  that  we  all  come  from  the  Infinite/'  said 
Usher,  thinkmg  of  the  snufiy  little  man  who  had  thrashed  him 
in  his  boyhood,  and  to  whom  he  owed  the  debt  of  paternity. 

'-  So,  I  suppose,  does  this  north  wind  which  is  blowing  on  us, 
but  really  to  me  that  is  not  the  slightest  consolation.  What  may 
not  one  have  lost  in  being  thrown  upon  the  world  without 
knowledge  of  one's  parents ! " 

"  Ah !  well,  from  that  point  of  view,  there  is  something  to  be 
said  for  a  &ther  and  mother.  What  one  may  have  lost— -estates, 
perhaps  a  kingdom,  august  relatives — who  knows  ? " 

"  I  didn't  mean  that.  I  meant,  how  much  of  early  affection, 
bow  much  of  tenderest  association  to  warm  our  hearts  with,  as 
life  goes  by/' 

"  W  ell,  talking  of  Nixon,  I  should  say  that  he  is  no  worse  off 
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than  scores  and  hundreds  and  thousands  of  people  who  have 
been  orphaned  in  early  youth,  or  even  bom  posthumous/' 

"  Yes,  but  they  hn/ow.  Nixon  does  not.  I  do  not.  And  the 
result  is  a  perpetual  unsatisfied  hunger  to  be  told — -just  to  have 
one  little  word  flung  u&" 

"  From  the  Infinite  ? " 

"  From  anywhere.  One  little  word  to  say, '  You  are  So-^and-so,. 
and  Such-and-such/ '' 

''  Perhaps  it  would  not  be  so  amusing  for  Nixon,  if  he  really 
knew.  For  you — ^if  I  may  allude  to  a  subject  that  I  know  must 
be  painful  to  you — for  you  it  would  be  important.  But,  in  the 
meantime,  is  not  Sheriff  Durie  father  enough,  and  does  he  not 
satisfy  all  the  unsatisfied  yearnings  by  his  kindness  of  heart? 
Ties " 

"Come  along!  come  along j"  shouted  the  sheriff,  starting  for 
a  new  hole  at  uie  end  of  the  links,  as  he  observed  that  Usher  had 
practically  abandoned  the  game,  and,  with  his  club  on  his- 
shoulder,  seemed  to  be  lecturing  his  ward  in  an  instructive  bar 
manner. 

''Papa  is  calling,''  said  Mina,  and  Usher,  taking  a  fresh  ball 
from  his  pocket,  renewed  the  game. 

''  You  will  excuse  me  for  saying  it^  Usher,  but  I  feel  as  if  I 
was  playing  whist  with  a  dummy.  You  are  not  exerting 
yourself;  you  are  letting  the  game  go.  Mina^  I'm  bound  to  say 
that  I  think  your  appearance  on  the  field  has  put  him  out.  You 
are  making  him  talk  when  he  should  be  otherwise  engaged  He 
threw  that  ball  away  simply  because  he  was  listening  to  you 
instead  of  calculating  the  force  of  the  wind." 

"  Well,  papa  dear,  I  shall  go  back  to  my  friends,"  said  Mina ; 
"but  there  is  Omond  with  the  carriage  already,"  she  added,  "in 
front  of  the  river." 

"  Omond  must  just  cool  his  heels  on  his  box,  then,  till  we  have 
played  one  round  of  the  links.  I  am  in  brilliant  condition.  I've 
come  down  all  this  distance  in  six  strokes.  Now,  Usher,  let  me 
see  some  play,  and  give  me  the  feeling  of  the  fight." 

The  wind  blew  more  strongly;  Mina  retired  to  the  carriage,, 
and  sat  in  it  outside  the  Bruntsfield  Arms ;  the  two  men  went 
the  round,  and  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour  joined  her. 

"Beat  him  to  sticks,"  said  the  sheriff,  taking  his  seat,  while 
Usher  paid  the  caddies  and  carried  in  the  clubs  to  the  house* 
"  Briefs  are  decidedly  more  in  Frank's  line  than  play,"  remarked 
the  eJieriff  in  his  absence,  "  though  I  have  seen  him  do  better 
than  he  has  done  to-day.  Tell  him  to  go  round  home  by 
Donaldson's  Hospital,  will  you.  Usher,  if  you  please.  You  can 
stay  all  night,  of  course  ? " 

''I've  made  no  arrangements  for  it.  Never  brought  a  bag^ 
or  anything." 

"  Ob,  you  can  have  one  of  my  night-shirts,  and  I  daresay  my 
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feet  are  no  neater  than  yours — a  pair  of  my  slippers  will  fit  you. 
I  expect  it  will  be  a  boisterous  night  to  return  in.  I  will  let  you 
have  the  carriage  in  the  morning. ' 

Usher  looked  at  Mina  as  if  he  expected  the  invitation  to  be 
emphasised.  She  said  nothing,  however,  and  her  silence  decided 
him.  Yes,  he  would  go  out  to  Durie  Den,  and  stay  till  next  day. 
He  would  not  want  the  carriage  in  the  morning.  He  needed 
just  such  a  walk  to  brace  him  up  for  his  work,  of  which  he  had 
a  sufficient  quantity  in  hand.  Mina  heard  his  intention  without 
the  least  alteration  of  demeanour;  she  sighed,  however,  as  the 
horses  trotted  off,  to  think  that  the  sheriff  had  nevtsr  asked 
Joseph  to  stay  all  night  when  he  came  out  to  see  them.  It  was. 
a  pleasant  room  to  dine  in — ^the  sheriff's:  the  lights  were  so 
well  subdued,  the  log  on  the  hearth  was  so  resinous,  and  crackled 
and  blazed  so  cheerily ;  the  dinners  were  so  unostentatious,  yet 
so  sound  and  good  in  every  detail,  and  the  sheriff's  father  looked 
out  of  his  oil  portrait  on  the  table  with  so  jovial  a  recognition 
of  guests.  Usher  felt  that  to  be  in  that  dining-room,  helped 
by  the  light  of  tlina's  eyes,  and  encouraged  by  the  sheriff's 
cheery  voice,  was  indeed  to  be  in  a  good  place.  He  found 
himself  talking  brilliantly  among  the  silver  candlesticks,  about 
all  sorts  of  subjects,  from  the  discovery  of  gold  among  .the  northern 
mountains,  to  the  quality  of  the  last  joke  uttered  from  the  Inner 
House.  The  sheriff  did  not  believe  in  Scotch  gold,  nor  did 
Mina,  nor  did  Usher,  in  his  heai*t  of  hearts ;  but  he  believed  in 
it  for  argument's  sake,  and  he  argued  elaborately,  having  fortified 
himself  a  night  or  two  earlier  with  all  the  information  about 
gold  contains  in  a  tattered  ETicydopcedia  Britcmnica  which  ho 
had  picked  up  cheap  in  a  shop  on  the  Mound. 

''It's  a  singular  thing,"  said  the  sheriff,  "that  Sir  Thomas 
Dunbeath's  estate  should  be  the  seat  of  this  new  excitement. 
The  stupid  fellow  went  away,  as  you  know,  for  some  unexplained 
reason,  about  eighteen  years  ago." 

"  Was  the  reason  unexplained  ? " 

"  Quite,  Mina;  pass  the  claret  to  Frank.  I  must  tell  you  the 
history  of  that  clfUfet  by-and-by.  It's  part  of  a  brand  purchased 
by  a  west  countiy  ironmaster,  when  he  was  touring  in  France. 
He  went  into  a  vineyard  one  day,  and,  having  tasted,  asked, 
'  What  dy'e  sell  that  at  ? '  He  was  told,  and  laconically  observed^ 
'  Send  me  the  year's  growth  to  the  Clyde  I '  That's  part  of  the 
year's  growth ;  very  good,  isn't  it  ?  These  moneyed  fellows  are 
always  doing  sublime  tilings  of  that  sort.  I  suppose  it's  power. 
Oh !  yes,  to  oe  sure,  we  were  talking  of  Sir  Thomas  Dunbeath. 
Do  I  recollect  him?  Perfectly.  A  gentlemanly  man,  much 
liked  by  everbody,  who  piimed  his  fietith  too  much  to  Leslie,  in 
those  days  rather  a  younger  man  than  he  is  now.  There  were 
rumours — ^all  kind  of  gossiping  talk  about  Sir  Thomas  having 
contracted  this,  that,  and  the  other  secret  marriage.    In  truth, 
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the  mysterious  disappearance  of  Sir  Thomas  is  still  credited  to 
his  having  been  overmuch  married,  in  those  days  of  his  hot 
youth.  I  give  no  credence  to  the  gossip,  Mina ;  you  needn't  look 
so  shocked." 

*'  I  hear  some  rumours/'  said  Usher,  '^  of  Leslie  disjdeasing  the 
Estates  Court  with  his  arbitrary  ways,  and  of  some  new  man 
being  appointed  to  take  up  his  work  at  Buddersdale." 

^  Lnpossible  I — keep  the  ironmaster's  claret  circulating — 
impossiole,  my  dear  fellow.  Leslie  is  essential  to  the  district. 
No  court  would  dare  to  supersede  him,  at  least  in  the  present 
shifty  state  of  affairs.  The  Crown  may  do  what  it  likes  when  it 
gets  them,  but  Leslie's  as  much  a  fixture  as  Cnoc  Dhu." 

"  What  are  his  views  about  Sir  Thomas  ? " 

•'  That  he  will  return." 

^  Does  he  believe  in  what  gossip  says  of  him  and  his  marriage  ? " 

''He  thinks  there  is  an  heir,  li  we  could  only  trace  Sir 
Thomas."  The  sheriff  was  eating  a  bunch  of  grapes  at  that 
moment.  Mina  rose  and  left  the  room.  Usher  leaned  across  the 
table  with  a  look  of  uncontrollable  excitement  ''Who,"  he 
asked,  "  is  Mina  Durie,  if  she  be  not  Mina  Dunbeath  ? " 


Chapteb  X. 

"ATJLD  ACQUAINTANCE." 

Mr.  Leslie,  of  Ruddersdale,  met  Oliver  Gun  at  the  wooden 
bridge  in  the  "  strath,"  and  went  up  the  bum  with  him  to  the 
:8hieling.  Elspeth  pointed  out  to  him  where  she  had  collected 
the  sand  from  which  the  particles  were  taken.  Unfortunately, 
however,  that  red  sky  in  the  mominjg,  which  is  the  shepherd's 
warning,  had  betokened  a  storm.  .Cnoc  Dhu  sent  down  his 
swollen  waters  with  a  rush,  and  the  ridge  which  had  been  left 
on  the  banks  melted  away  like  snow.  It  was  in  vain  that 
Mr.  Leslie  took  up  handful  after  handful  of  hard  pebbles  and 
scrutimsed  them.  They  were  the  common  round  pebbles  of  the 
Mamock  streams,  and  no  su^estion  of  ore  in  them. 

"You,"  he  said,  after  a  lew  hours  of  painful  search,  "you 
remarked,  with  some  of  that  native  shrewdness  which  belongs  to 
you,  that  you  never  tell  a  lie  except  when  you  can't  help  it« 
Now,  oblige  me  by  saying  if  you  think  there  has  been  any 
necessity  for  telling  a  lie  on  the  present  occasion.  We  under- 
stand each  other,  1  think.  Has  there  been  any  lie  about  this 
gold?  Did  those  grains  you  brought  me  come  out  of  this 
stream  ? " 

^  I  can  assure  you,  sir,  that  every  grain  of  them  came  out  o£ 
the  bum.  Elspeth  has  the  bottom  of  the  snuffbox  filled  with 
them  again;  but  she  has  to  be  very  cautious  with  her 
mother " 
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"Ay?" 

"  Her  mother  has  a  great  aversion  to  the  gold ;  she  says  that 
it's  not  canny,  and  no  ffood  can  ever  come  of  it" 

"  Maybe  her  mothers  not  so  far  wrong.  What  do  you  want 
gold  for,  on  the  side  of  Cnoc  Dhu  ?  You  can  get  as  much  'braxy ' 
as  you  like  without  it.  It's  us  of  the  town  who  need  the  gold, 
not  you.  But  just  tell  Elspeth  to  bring  me  that  snuflTboz,  will 
you?" 

The  box  was  brought  him,  and  there  was  no  doubt  about  the 
contents.    The  particles  were  perfectly  pure. 

^  Your  wife  doesn't  like  it.  Gun ;  here's  a  crisp,  new  pound 
note  to  you.     Give  me  these  grains." 

The  shepherd  was  overpowered  with  gratitude. 

"I'll  be  coming  into  the  town  to  live,"  he  said,  "if  I'm  going 
to  pick  up  money  so  fast." 

Mr.  Leslie  gave  him  a  sharp,  suspicions  look ;  "  You  fool ! "  he 
said,  "  are  you  not  very  well  off  where  you  are  ?  Your  wife  has 
more  sense  in  her  little  finger  than  there  is  in  your  whole  body. 
A  little  gold  soon  turns  your  head.  What  would  you  do  coming 
into  town  ? " 

"  Elspeth's  getting  to  be  a  youn^  woman,  now,"  he  replied, 
**  and  she  likes  to  be  in  the  town,  whiles." 

"  Let  me  hear  no  more  of  this,"  said  Mr.  Leslie,  with  a  harsh- 
ness in  the  intonation  of  his  voice  which  made  the  shepherd  start 
where  he  stood. 

Nothing  more  was  said  on  the  subject,  and  the  factor,  having 
taken  tea  in  the  shieling,  went  back  to  the  bridge,  where  his 
horse  was  fettered,  and  returned  to  Ruddersdale. 

Some  nights  afterwards  he  sat  in  his  dining-room,  which 
overlooked  the  square,  his  table  covered  with  papers.  Mr.  Leslie's 
dining-room  was  spacious,  a  window  at  either  end  of  it,  well 
curtained ;  the  furniture  upon  the  most  massive  scale,  as  if  it 
were  made  for  perpetuity,  and  the  lights  dim.  He  had  never 
consented  to  gas  being  introduced  into  the  town,  and  Mr.  Leslie's 
room  was  more  dim  than  religious  in  its  lighting.  In  his  dining- 
room  above  »the  bank,  he  was  waiting  for  a  visitor.  While  he 
waited,  he  turned  occasionally  the  leaf  of  a  letter,  and  lifted  his 
head  fh>m  its  perusal  with  a  jerk,  as  if  he  were  stung.  The  letter 
annoyed  him ;  and  though  he  had  eaten  and  drunk,  as  he  usually 
did,  till  his  stomach  was  loaded  and  his  brain  spun  with  wine,  he 
could  not  command  the  drowsiness  which  so  often  relieved  him. 
The  letter  ran : 

"  Mt  Dear  Leslie, — ^A  suggestion  has  been  made  to  me  by  one 
•of  the  most  promising  advocates,  during  a  private  conversation, 
that  compels  me  to  ask  you  one  or  two  questions.  We  were 
discussing  Cnoc  Dhu  and  the  rumours  of  gold  and  the  prospect  of 
a  new  industry  being  established  at  your  door.  Sir  Thomas 
Dunbeath's    name    naturally   came    up,   and  I  described   his 
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character  to  my  jfriend,  the  advocate.  Putting  matters  together, 
he  suddenly  startled  me  by  the  question — *  Who  is  Mina  Durie,  if 
she  be  not  Mina  Dunbeath  ? '  It  is  many  j^ears  now  since  I  have 
given  up  thinking  who  Mina  is.  It  is  enough  for  me  that  she  is 
the  light  of  my  life,  that  she  has  grown  up  at  my  fireside  since 
first  I  took  charge  of  her,  shedding  upon  my  home  every  gracious 
influence.  But  I  owe  her  so  much  that  I  live  in  dread  of  doing 
her  an  injustice.  If  by  any  chance  the  cloud  which  obscures  her 
birth  should  roll  aside,  I  shall  not  seek  to  darken  the  discovery 
through  a  selfish  affection  for  the  girl.  I  should  rather  be  pleased 
to  find  for  her  the  parentage  she  so  much  misses,  though  I  have 
done  my  best  to  make  her  foi^t  antecedents.  Give  me,  then, 
the  following  information.  First,  is  the  man  still  alive  who 
brought  her  to  you  from  the  foreign  wreck?  Where  was  Sir 
Thomas  Dunbeath,  to  the  best  of  your  knowledge,  during  the 
storm  ?  Is  the  old  woman  still  alive  who  unwound  the  strips  of 
the  deed  of  conveyance  from  the  child's  body  ?  I  know  you  nave 
no  fiaith  in  tracing  fif ina's  parentage ;  but  I  am  forced  to  make 
these  inquiries,  as  I  have  a  great  belief  in  the  jud^ent  and 
instinct  of  the  advocate  who  suggested  the  possibility  of  her 
being  the  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas. 

L^lie  read  the  sheriff's  letter  with  a  snort,  and  looked  from  his 
watch  to  the  door.  His  visitor  was  not  punctual.  His  irritation 
seemed  to  grow  by  delay.  Twice  he  swore,  as  he  rose,  drew 
back  the  curtains,  and  heard  the  riotous  laughter  which  was 
coming  from  the  other  side  of  the  square.  Then  he  rested  him- 
self with  his  letter  and  summoned  what  patience  he  could  to  his 
aid.  He  needed  it ;  for  it  was  an  hour  before  Nancy  Harper, 
dressed  in  full  mourning,  opened  his  dining-room  door  and  took 
a  seat  on  a  distant  chair. 

"  Why  the  deuce  don't  you  keep  your  engagements  ? "  he 
asked,  tossing  the  sheriff's  letter  into  the  centre  of  his  heaped 
table. 

Mrs.  Harper  unfolded  a  dean  handkerchief  and  wiped  her 
brow,  which  was  not  moist,  but  which,  she  seemed  to  feel,  was 
in  need  of  mopping.  Her  withered  hand  shook ;  but  there  was 
an  expression  of  hard  firmness  about  her  mouth  which  restrained 
Mr.  Leslie  in  the  more  copious  use  of  expletives. 

"I  misdoubted  the  cause  of  the  errand,  Roderick  Leslie.  I 
wad  be  let  alone  now  that  I  am  growing  auld.  I  had  hoped 
that  there  was,  maybe,  some  peace  in  store  for  me,  and  that  the 
dead  past  would  hury  its  dead." 

''  So,  Mrs.  Harper,''  said  the  factor,  rising,  **  you're  ashamed  of 
the  help  you  gave  me  in  an  earlier  day  ?  Come,  cheer  up.  Take 
my  keys  and  open  that  sideboard,  and  suit  yourself.  You  can't 
go  just  in  five  minutes." 

"  No,  no.  I  can  hear  ye  without  drinking  with  ye.  What  is 
it  ye  would  have  me  listen  to  that  ye  couldn't  tell  me  at  my 
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own  ingle-nook.  Have  I  not  washed  my  hands,  these  dozen 
years,  of  all  that  ever  concerned  me  with  you  ?  " 

"  Come,  come,  Nancy,"  said  the  factor,  softening  a  little,  "  for 
s  auld  lang  syne^  ye  ken.  For  auld  lang  syne,  my  trusty  house- 
keeper. There  has  been  no  dead  buried  in  the  past,  as  you  very 
welt  know.  They're  alive,  hang  them  1  and  up,  and  active,  and 
suspicious,  and  wanting  to  know.  Death  1 "  be  broke  out,  his 
brow  inflaming  with  red  wrath,  as  he  paced  the  floor  of  his  room. 
"  Death !  It  was  one  of  the  chances  I  thought  Time  would  give 
me.  I  thought  there  would  be  death  and  the  grave,  Nancy 
Haiper ;  and  Time  has  not  been  kind." 

Tne  innkeeper  shuddered  as  she  looked  at  him. 

"  God  soften  ye  ! "  she  said.  "  And  tell  me  quickly  what  it  is 
ye  would  say  to  me.  And  dinna  be  lookin'  like  that,  Roderick 
Leslie,  and  handling  your  gun  when  you're  thinking  o'  human 

**  You  hag  I "  he  exclaimed ;  ''  who  was  thinking  thoughts  of 
that  sort  ? " 

"  IVe  never  in  all  my  recollection  of  ye  seen  ye  look  so  fear- 
43ome.  Ah  !  when  ye  were  a  brawer  and  a  younger  man  ye  did 
what  ye  liked,  and  it  didna  misbecome  ye.  But  ye've  aged,  like 
me,  Roderick  Leslie,  and  sin  sits  ill  on  an  aging  man." 

''  Drink,  ye  old  fool !  and  keep  your  fine  saws  for  finer  occa- 
sions.  I  teU  ye  I'm  in  danger-i^  deep,  immediate  peril-imd 
don't  know  when  it  may  break  upon  my  head,  and  overwhelm 
me.  What  I  have  done  I  am  not  ashamed  of.  If  ever  Sir 
Thomas  Dunbeath  comes  back  over  the  seas  where  he  went, 
what  have  I  to  fear  ? " 

"  Twa  black  craws,"  murmured  the  woman. 

"  Nothing  to  fear  from  Sir  Thomas.  I  did  what  I  did  in  his 
interest,  and  he  would  recognize  it  and  clear  me  if  he  returned. 
But  the  law  would  take  a  diflerent  view  of  it.  Ay,  it  would 
that,  Nance ;  and  you  and  I — we  would  have  to  leave  our  bonny 
bields  at  Ruddersdale,  and  serve  our  time  at  the  crank  and  the 
treadmill  with  people  that  we  have  never  been  used  to  consort 
with — not  very  respectable  people — ^no,  no;"  and  Roderick 
Leslie,  half  chuckling,  half  frowning,  poured  himself  out  more 
spirits,  and  pushed  a  glass  of  old  brandy  to  Mrs.  Harper's  end 
of  the  table. 

The  woman's  firm  mouth  became  firmer  as  she  turned  a  washy 
pan*  of  grey  eyes  upon  the  speaker. 

"I  washed  my  hands  o'  all  your  secrets  a  dozen  years  ago," 
she  said,  sustaining  herself  with  the  brandy ;  "  and  indeed  I  wish 
to  go  down  the  hill  quietly,  and  no  to  be  fashed  with  them 
again." 

Leslie  stopped  in  his  pacing,  and  filled  the  room  with  laughter 
which  was  as  loud  and  discordant  as  it  was  empty  of  true  mirth. 

"  No  to  be  fashed,  Nancy  !    Ha,  ha»  ha ! — ^no  to  be  fiashed. 
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Bnt  if  Sir  Thomas  Danbeath  doean't  come  back  to  say  that  in 
sending  his  heir  to  Jericho  I  was  acting  np  to  his  instmctions, 
then,  if  certain  things  happen  that  look  as  if  they  might  happen, 
febshed  you  will  need  to  oe.  The  law  allows  of  no  repentance, 
Nancy  Harper,  for  a  deed  done  which  has  never  been  expiated. 
It  takes  account  of  nothing  but  the  deed  done." 

^  Ood  send  the  baronet  home  again ! " 

'^  The  devil  take  him,  that  he  ever  left  me  to  take  up  the  task 
of  suppressing  his  lies !  But  you  had  a  hand  in  it.  The  law 
would  nold  you  responsible  for  half  of  the  act  It  would,  indeed. 
And  ye  canna  be  flashed !    Ha,  ha^  ha ! " 

''It's  an  ill-timed  merriment,  Roderick  Leslie.  It's  no'  the 
laugh  of  a  repentant  man  who  was  trjring  (as  many's  the  time 
you  have  told  me  you  were)  to  get  a'  things  right,  so  that  at 
your  death  Ruddersdale  might  come  back  to  its  own  owner." 

**  Read  that,"  said  Leslie  abruptly,  tossing  her  Sheriff  Dune's 
letter.  He  watched  her  as  she  read.  He  saw  the  tears  steal 
into  her  eyes,  and  her  cheeks  become  moist  He  noted  that  the 
hard,  firm  mouth  relaxed,  and  he  listened  to  her  murmuring — 

''  Poor  simple  gentleman.  Oh,  the  poor  lamb !  Verily,  the 
way  of  the  transgressor  is  hard — hard ! " 

''  Now,  attend  to  me,"  he  said,  when  he  got  tired  of  watching 
the  play  of  Nancy's  features.  "Tou  observe  that  this  soft- 
hearted old  fool  doesn't  want  a  parentage  for  his  girL  With  his 
'light  of  his  life'  and  his  'gracious  iimuence/  and  his  cant  of 
affection,  Nance,  he'd  better  fall  in  love  with  her,  and  come  up 
with  her  te  the  court  next  time  as  Mrs.  Durie." 

The  woman  raised  her  hands  to  her  eyes,  rubbed  them  as  if 
in  a  dream,  rose  in  her  chair,  and  shooting  at  him  a  glance  of 
scorn,  exclaimed, — 

''  Haud !  Roderick  Leslie,  you  may  go  too  far.  I'm  but  a  puir 
auld  woman,  and  naebody  dependin'  to  me  but  my  dead 
husband's  feyther.  It  may  be  the  crank  or  the  treadmill  to 
me  for  what  I  helped  you  te  do  eighteen  long  years  ago ;  but  I 
helped  you  in  the  belief  that  out  of  evil  good  would  come ;  and 
if  you  breathe  te  me  such  a  word  as  you  have  said,  I  will  put 
myself  in  the  hands  o'  them  that  will  look  into  the  whole  cir- 
cumstances, and  be  it  death  or  prison  await  me,  I  will  teke 
them." 

"  You  are  forgetting  what  a  jovial  fellow  I  am,  Nance  Harper, 
what  a  wild  wit  and  humour  I  have,  and  how  it  bubbles  over 
and  explodes  in  spite  of  me.  No  !  Sheriff  Durie  shall  not  marry 
her.  But  now,  about  another  subject  connected  with  this.  The 
diggers  who  came  by  the  mail-coach  are  still  with  you,  I 
suppose  ?  '* 

•'  Aye,  puir  fellows." 

''  Do  ihey  get  letters  ?  Does  the  younger  of  the  two,  the  man 
Nixon,  correspond  with  the  south  ? " 
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"  No,  no !  they  have  no  letters,  if  it  isn't  a  letter  Mr.  Russell 

fts  from  his  wife.  They're  intent  upon  the  goold,  Mr.  Leslie, 
think  from  rising  in  the  morning  to  going  to  their  bed  at 
night,  there's  nothing  in  their  heads  but  goold — goold — ^goold. 
Sirs  the  day,  Ruddersdale's  daft.  To  think  of  how  it  fills  auld 
heads  and  young  alike ;  and  I'm  thinking  its  many  a  barrel  o' 
silver  fish  that  will  be  lost,  the  year,  for  that  daftness." 

"  And  he  doesn't  correspond  with  the  south  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Nixon  ? " 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Nixon." 

"  Weel,  if  he  disna  write  his  letters  in  the  open  air,  and  put 
them  in  the  box,  its  unbeknown  to  me  that  he  writes  letters." 

"  What  sort  of  habits  has  he  ? " 

'*  Habits  ? " 

"  Is  he  a  big  feeder  ?  Does  he  drink  hard  ?  Does  he  work  ? 
Does  he  make  himself  agreeable  at  your  ingle-nook  ?  Is  he  a 
fool  or  a  knave,  or  both?   Or  does  he  pretend  to  be  a  gentleman  ?" 

**  He's  just  a  quiet,  well-behaved,  stoot  Scotch  lad  wi'  a  gude 
appetite  and  halesome  manners.  He  asks  a  heap  o'  questions^ 
though.  And  I  believe  he  was  in  the  law  ere  he  cam'  here.  I 
hear  Mr.  Russell  give  him  a  bit  chaff  now  and  again  because  he 
wore  the  wig." 

Roderick  Leslie's  peregrinations  through  his  room  became 
more  and  more  violent  as  his  questions  were  answered.  He 
twice  helped  himself  to  renewed  quantities  of  spirits,  and  with 
his  hand  upon  Nancy's  shoulder,  he  stopped  to  adc, — 

"  Yes  !    He  puts  questions,  does  he  ?    What  may  they  be  ? " 

*'You  fear  me  wi'  that  look  o'  yours.  Truly  you  fear  me. 
Oh !  yes,  the  way  of  the  transgressor  is  hard." 

*'  Tell  me,  will  you ! "  he  asked,  with  a  burst  of  anger,  pressing 
his  heavy  right  hand  on  her  lean,  left  shoulder,  '*  what  this  well- 
behaved  Scotch  lad,  with  the  good  appetite,  busies  his  mind  with  ? 
What  does  he  inquire  about  ? " 

''Hands  off!"  cried  Mrs.  Harper,  rising  and  shaking  herself 
free  of  his  grasp,  **  you  forget  yourselfl  It's  a  strait  waistcoat 
you're  workmg  up  to.  Don't  think  to  intimidate  me.  The  lad 
just  asked  whether  a  foreign  wreck  had  happened  in  the  bay 
eighteen  years  ago,  and  if  I  remembered  it,  and  if  I  thought 
there  was  still  any  of  the  wood  of  the  ship  left  in  the  village,  and 
if  I  remembered  the  babe  that  was  taken  into  your  house,  and 
what  kind  of  a  man  Mr.  Ltolie  was,  and  what  the  people  of  the 
nei^bourhood  thought  about  him  ? " 

'*  You  answered  him,  I  suppose,  down  to  the  minutest  detail 
of  his  inquiry  ?    You  told  him  that  you  remembered  the  storm, 

that  you  nandled  the  foreign  babe,  that Nancy  Harper,  if 

you  betray  me  I  will  kill  you." 

The  woman,  with  all  her  coolness  aud  knowledge  of  the  rough- 
ness of  men^  trembled  where  she  sat.    The  man  was  transfigured 
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with  wrath,  and  the  resolution  that  wrath  had  inspired  him  with 
to  save  himself  at  others'  expense,  even  if  his  means  of  salvation 
were  murder. 

"Oh!  Roderick  Leslie,  think  twice  about^the  road  you  are 
going.  Yon  know  enough  about  the  law  and  about  life  to  take 
yourself  oot  o*  this  difficulty.  A  bit  callant  wi'  a  canoe !  and 
you  talking  about  shedding  of  blood.'* 

Leslie  recovered  himself,  but  there  was  no  abatement  in  his 
anger,  as  he  ordered  her  "  to  watch  this  Nixon,  find  out  all  that 
happened  to  him,  and  bring  her  account  of  it  to  him."  A  little 
later  he  stopped  in  front  of  his  mirror,  and  the  figure  he  saw 
was  that  of  a  wild  beast  thirsting  for  blood. 

Chapter  XI. 

nixon's  discovery. 

As  an  experienced  miner,  Russell  took  it  upon  him  to  direct 
operations.  He  asked  Nixon  to  take  an  accurate  note  of  the 
Rudder  from  its  source  te  the  sea.  It  was  a  day's  journey  to  the 
source  in  his  canoe,  for  the  Rudder  started  from  tiie  sedges  of  a 
loch  round  the  foot  of  Cnoc  Dhu.  He  was  to  keep  in  his  mind 
all  the  shingle  margins  and  stretehes  of  sand;  aJl  the  cli£&  of 
granite  and  clay  banks  where  easy  spade-work  might  bring  to 
view  the  boasted  ore  of  the  stream.  Nixon  was  not  a  geologist ; 
but  all  the  geological  survey  required  for  Russell's  purpose  he 
was  quite  competent  to  perform.  Moreover,  he  liked  doing  the 
work.  Surveying  was  greatlv  more  to  his  mind  than  that 
harder  task  of  sinking  sh^Sts  which  lay  before  him.  Not  that  he 
was  afraid  of  his  work,  having  undertaken  it,  but,  being  a  new 
kind,  the  preliminaries  to  it  pleased  him  more  than  he  thought 
the  work  would  do  itself.  Besides,  canoeing  had  been  the  dearest 
enjoyment  of  his  life,  and,  on  the  Rudder,  he  had  every  variety 
of  exercise.  There  were  shallows  to  annoy  him,  in  which  he 
sometimes  rasped  the  stones,  and  was  jerked  forward,  paddle  in 
hand;  till  his  fstce  touched  the  bow.  There  were  long  murkv 
pools,  where  the  water  was  black,  over  which  he  sped  as  if 
on  wings.  There  were  plunging  rapids,  in  which  the  waves 
roared  and  foamed,  and  the  spray,  snot  with  the  hues  of  the 
rainbow,  rolled  round  the  banks  like  the  steam  from  a  cauldron. 
Each  variation  of  the  stream  had  its  own  peculiar  kind  of 
excitement,  and  in  contrast  to  the  odour  of  his  empty  brief- 
box  he  had  the  air  of  the  heather.  No  wonder,  then,  he  felt 
an  unwonted  exuberance  as  one  day  he  rounded  the  foot  of 
Cnoc  Dhu,  and  paddled  into  the  quiet  waters  of  Loch  Dirlot. 
There  was  not  so  much  as  a  ripple  on  the  brown  surface,  and  the 
wide  plain  of  water  suddenly  revealed  to  him  lay  tranquil  at  the 
foot  of  Cnoc  Dhu's  crags,  as  if  never  wind  visited  it.    And  tiie 
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crags !  They  went  sheer  up,  pillared  and  shelved  and  fissured, 
until  the  sheep  at  the  top  became  mere  wandering  specks  of 
wooL  Instead  of  silence,  too,  as  he  had  expected,  the  air  was 
full  of  the  cry  of  wild  birds,  not  a  melodious  cry,  certainly,  but 
angry  skirling,  accompanied  by  a  noisy  beating  and  wheeUng  of 
wings.  He  turned  idly  in  his  canoe.  There  was  an  island  not 
far  off;  the  birds  were  rising  from  it  in  clouds  and  urging  their 
way  towards  the  cliff;  the  firat  greenness  of  spring  was  showing 
amongst  the  herbage;  he  idly  paddled  towards  it.  He  lea^t 
ashore  on  a  beach  of  shingle,  where  he  saw  a  boat  moored.  He  • 
looked  into  the  boat,  and  in  a  wiUow  basket  his  eye  caught  sight 
of  a  great  collection  of  eggs.  They  seemed  to  be  every  hue,  size, 
and  shape.  Some  of  them  were  of  an  exquisitely  pale  violet; 
others  had  red  lines  and  freckles ;  some  were  snowy  white,  some 
sea-green  with  inky  streaks ;  they  were  all  the  eggs  of  large  birds, 
and,  as  Nixon  looked  at  them,  he  understood  why  it  was  that  at 
the  farther  end  of  the  island  there  was  so  violent  a  demonstration 
on  the  wing.  Being  fatigued  with  his  long  row,  however,  he  did 
not  go  to  see.  He  preferred  to  rest  himself  on  the  shingle  and  to 
call  to  mind  that  he  had  come  there  for  gold. 

"  I  don't  know  that  this  would  be  a  bad  place,"  he  reflected, 
laying  out  a  flask  and  burying  the  head  of  his  pipe  in  the 
inside  of  his  pouch  while  he  deftly  filled  it  «^ith  his  thumb. 
"  This  is  alluvium  I  suppose,  and  I  shall  report  to  Russell  that 
we  had  better  come  here  and  dig.  Heavens !  what  a  place  to 
dig ;  with  that  magnificent  mountain  looming  over  us.  I  wonder 
how  many  aspects  Cnoc  Dhu  has  ?  I  have  seen  five  or  six 
already.  I  must  go  round  the  northern  side  and  look  at  that. 
Well,  well !  and  not  a  human  being  to  see  it  except  the  old 
Highlander  who  is  stirring  up  strife  among  the  birds.  I  sha'n't 
be  sorry  to  see  a  human  face  again.'' 

Puff,  puff,  puff!  Having  pulled  at  his  flask  he  sat,  with  his 
hands  clasped,  puffing  into  the  tranquil  air,  feeling  inside  him. 
such  a  tranquillity  as  only  these  remote  spots  can  bring.  He  had 
not  to  wait  long  before  a  crackling  among  the  twigs  behind  him 
announced  the  presence  of  the  disturber  of  the  peace  of  the^ 
island.  He  had  expected  an  old  Highlander,  with  a  shrivelled 
fiEu^e  and  a  pair  of  watery,  startled  dark  eyes.  But  no,  this, 
was  no  Hignlander  who  walked  down  the  strand,  her  apron 
loaded  with  eg^ ;  it  was  a  girl  with  the  flush  of  excitement  on 
her  cheeks,  ana  her  grey  eyes  shone,  and  as  she  lifted  out  her 
willow  basket  from  her  boat  and  put  in  the  eggs,  Nixon  rose 
to  his  feet,  making  a  noise  among  the  shingle.  The  girl  turned, 
and  such  was  her  surprise  at  the  sight  of  him  that  she  dropped 
some  of  her  spoil  at  her  feet,  and  drew  back  with  an  air  of  defiant 
surprise.  She  was  dressed  in  homely  cotton,  and  her  hair  was 
gathered  within  a  sun-bonnet  the  colour  of  a  buttercup;  she 
stood  looking  at  him  in  wonder  for  a  little  while,  until  she  saw 
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his  canoe  and  paddle,  when  she  overcame  her  sarprise  and 
smiled. 

Nixon  smiled,  too.    **  Yes,  I  came  over  in  thai,"  he  said,  with- 
drawing his  pipe  to  speak,  and  walking  towards  her  across  the 
shingle. 
"  Youll  be  a  ganger  ? "  she  said. 

''  I  wish  I  was,"  he  answered.    "  I'm  not  in  snch  an  important 
position." 
"  Youll  be  one  of  the  Duke's  people  ?  " 
''  Guess  again.    I'm  not  one  of  his  people." 
"  You'll  be  a  stranger  ? " 
"  Yes,  that's  my  profession." 
"  What  airt  did  ye  come  from  ?  " 

"  I  came  round  the  foot  of  Cnoc  Dhu.     How  did  you  come  ? " 
"  The  same  way." 

"  Are  you  one  of  the  Duke's  people  ? " 
-«No." 

•**  You'll  not  be  a  stranger  ?  " 
"  No." 

"  I  shouldn't  think  you  were  very  popular  on  the  island.  The 
birds  were  rather  scared  by  your  presence.  Do  they  always 
skirl  when  they  see  you?" 

"Yes,  indeed  they  do.  They  know  very  well  when  they 
see  me  and  my  boat  that  there'll  be  a  thinning  amongst  the 
eggs." 

•'  You'll  be  a  Highland  young  lady  ? " 

"No,  I'm  not  Highland,  suppose  that  I  live  at  Cnoc  Dhu. 
My  father's  lowland,  and  my  mother's  lowland  too.    He  came 
.up  from  the  town," 
^* Which  one?" 

""  Bttddersdale  town.    There's  not  any  other  one  near.    Do  you 
not  know  Ruddersdale  ? " 
"  I  am  living  at  it." 

*'  And  is  there  any  news,  then,  from  the  town  ? " 
She  sat  down  on  the  gunwale  of  the  boat — a  big,  awkward, 
lumbering  boat,  with  heavy  oars — and  seemed  inclined  to  chat. 
Nixon  strolled  towards  her,  and  was  very  willing  to  prolong  the 
conversation.  He  did  not  think  it  was  treason  to  Mina  Durie 
to  notice  that  beneath  the  buttercup  sun-hat  her  hair  rippled 
and  shone.  He  did  not  forget  Mina  because  he  looked  at  her 
grey  eyes  and  saw  that  they  were  clear  and  sincere. 
'^What  sort  of  news  would  you  like  ? " 

"  Oh  !  it's  not  what  I  would  like ;  it's  what's  going  on.  It*s 
a  real  queer  thing  to  ask  me  what  I  would  like,  as  if  the  news 
would  happen  because  you  said  it." 

"  Ah  !  1  think  you  must  be  a  Highland  young  lady." 
*'  Indeed  I  am  not.     It's  the  Mackays  that  are  Highland.     The 
Guns  are  all  Lowland.    And  in  this  country  if  you  are  not  a 
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Gun  you  are  a  Mackay ;  and  if  you  are  not  a  Mackay  you  are 
a  Gun;* 

"  Well,  let  me  see !    News.    Do  you  know  Mrs.  Harper  ? " 

*'  Oh !  if  I  don't.  Nancy  and  me,  we  are  the  best  friends  in 
the  world.  I  like  old  Nancy  Harper,  and  I  live  there  when 
I  go  to  the  town." 

"  This  morning  early,  then,  I  looked  out  of  my  window — ^the 
window  above  the  doorway,  with  the  white  blind  and  muslin 
curtains — " 

"  Oh !  never : "  said  the  girl ;  "  if  it  isn't  the  very  room  I  had 
myself  when  I  was  in  the  town." 

"  I  don't  dislike  it  because  of  that,"  said  Nixon,  who  did  not 
forget  the  sheriffs  ward 

"  Why  would  you  dislike  it  because  of  that  ?  I'm  Oliver  Gun's 
daughter,  and  he's  the  best  shepherd  in  the  north." 

"  But  I  was  giving  you  the  news." 

"  Pardon  me  then,  but  though  we  live  on  the  mountain-side  we're 
very  proud  and  take  offence  easy.     Now  let  me  hear  the  news." 

"  Well,  I  looked  out  of  window,  and  saw  a  man  in  his  shirt 
sleeves  go  down  the  pier,  light  a  pipe,  smoke,  and  go  home  again. 
I  saw  another  man  do  the  same.  Then  more  smoke  began  to 
rise  from  the  cabin  of  a  smack  in  the  harbour.  Then  the  morning 
mail-coach  from  the  north  passed,  with  Mr.  Laggan  at  the  back 
of  it,  blowing  his  horn  till  his  red  cheeks  seemed  swollen  to  the 
bursting.  After  that,  I  went  out  on  the  pier  myself,  smoked, 
had  my  breakfast,  walked  off  with  my  canoe  under  my  arm, 
and  came  o^  here." 

"  Oh,  well !  that's  not  veiy  much  news  you've  brought." 

"  You  don't  manufacture  it  on  a  large  scale  at  Rudaersdale." 

"  If  it  was  the  fishing  season  you  wouldn't  say  that.  There's 
plenty  of  news  then ;  and  I  was  expecting  that  there  would  be 
news  about  the  gold." 

Nixon  looked  at  her  curiously. 

*^  You  have  heard  of  the  gold,  then  ? 

*^  Heard  of  it ! "  tossing  her  head  proudly.  "  I  discovered  it. 
It  was  me  who  found  it  first.  And  it  was  my  father  and  me 
who  took  it  to  Mr.  Leslie.  My  father  we^t  in,  and  I  waited 
outside  at  the  door.  To  be  sure,  I  have  heard  of  the  gold.  See, 
too,  that  medal,  with  a  hole  in  it,  that  I'm  wearing.  He  gave 
me  that  for  what  I  found  in  my  basin." 

The  girl  pulled  a  sovereign  from  her  throat,  where  it  was 
suspended,  and  showed  it  to  Nixon,  who  approached  and  bowed 
his  head  over  her  bosom  to  look  at  it.  He  looked  longer  at  the 
sovereign  than  he  required  to  do  in  order  to  master  the  details 
of  its  date  of  publication.  The  girl  replaced  it  with  a  gesture 
of  importance,  exclaiming : — 

"  I  think  it*s  me  that  has  more  news  than  you,  though  you  have 
come  from  the  town." 

R2 
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^^  Why/'  he  pursued,  after  a  while,  looking  at  her  soft  arm, 
"how  did  you  get  that?" 

Her  arm  was  bare,  and  just  below  the  elbow  the  blood  flowed 
from  an  abrasion  of  the  skin. 

''  The  birds  are  so  tame  on  the  island  that  some  of  them  won't 
move ;  and  I  had  to  stir  up  a  great  wild-goose  with  my  foot  to 

fet  her  to  get  up,  and  when  she  wouldn't  budge  with  my  foot, 
had  to  put  down  my  arm  and  lift  her.  ofl^.  She  turned  round 
and  gave  me  a  good  nip." 

"  Yes ;  I  should  say  it  was.     Let  me  wash  it  for  you." 

The  girl  laughed,  and  said :  "  Now  I  have  got  all  my  eggs  I 
wiU  be  going." 

"  You  are  in  a  desperate  hurry  to  be  off." 

"  I've  been  here  a  good  while,  and  I  &ave  to  take  them  back 
to  my  fSather's  house  on  Cnoc  Dhu,  for  he  has  to  blow  them  and 
sort  them  on  strings  before  he  takes  them  down  to  Duncan 
Elder's.  Oh  no,  they're  not  for  eating  at  all.  They're  for  selling 
to  strangers,  like  you.  We  couldn't  eat  them  for  the  taste  of 
the  fish  is  so  strong  in  them.  But  the  strangers  buy  them  for 
curiosity,  and  Duncan  Elder — he's  not  on  our  land  at  all ;  he's 
a  forester  on  the  Duke's  property — he  gives  my  father  half  of 
what  they  will  give  him.  So  you  see,  I'm  not  coming  here  for 
nothing." 

"  I  should  like,  if  you  don't  mind,  to  give  that  wild  goose  a 
knock  on  the  head  if  you  would  show  me  where  she  is  sitting." 

**  What  would  be  the  use  of  that  ?  Is  it  because  she  gave  me 
a  nip  ?  Never  mind  her.  It's  a  provoking  thing  for  them  to 
have  their  e^ffs  taken  away  from  them.  I  must  be  off  now,  or 
my  father  wiU  be  getting  anxious.  You  see  he  hasn't  so  much 
time  at  this  season  of  the  year,  what  wi'  the  young  lambs  com- 
ing, and  the  sheep  wanting  to  go  up  Cnoc  Dhu  again  after  the 
winter  months." 

"  I'm  going  back  your  way ;  I'll  accompany  you  so  far,"  he 
said,  as  she  stepped  nimbly  into  her  boat,  and  threw  out  the 
unwieldy  oars  on  either  side. 

"  The  birds  are  in  a  rage,"  she  said,  as  a  storm  of  screaming 
broke   over  their  heads.     "I'll   be   glad   to  get   out  of  thia 


noise." 


They  rowed  out  of  the  loch,  almost  abreast  of  each  other,  she 
looking  curiously  at  his  frail  craft  and  deft  paddle,  he  express- 
ing a  htUe  anxiety  at  the  dead  weight  of  her  oars  and  the  Dutch 
heaviness  of  her  boat.  They  were  not  long  in  reaching  the 
Kudder,  which  emerged  among  sedges  from  the  loch,  and  dawdled 
slowly  down  towards  the  sea, 

"  Ah,  I  just  thought  that  my  fieither  would  be  getting  anxious/' 
pointing  to  a  figure  with  a  crook  on  the  margin  of  the  stream. 

"  And  that's  Oliver  Gun,  is  it  ? " 

{lb  be  coHtinned,^ 


A  LEIDEE  KKEIS. 


IV. 
LOVE  UPON  THE  WATERS. 

Love  sat  like  a  boy  by  my  pillow. 
And  murmured  a  song  in  mine  ears 

Of  death  on  the  breasts  of  the  billow 
And  darkness  and  desolate  years. 

His  sweet  eyes  were  streaming  with  sorrow, 
His  tresses  were  tangled  and  torn ; 

On  his  fair  brows  the  fear  of  to-morrow 
Was  fixed  like  the  tooth  of  a  thorn. 

He  smiled  at  the  close  of  his  singing  ; 

He  kissed  me  with  kisses  of  air : 
When  I  woke  in  the  dawn  I  was  wringing 

Yain  hands  in  a  passion  of  prayer. 


V. 

The  down  of  thy  delicate  cheek 

Drank  dew  from  the  fountain  of  life ; 

Thy  lips,  when  they  parted  to  speak. 
With  honey  and  sugar  were  rue ; 

Who  loveth  to  drink  of  the  dew 

Of  honey  to  taste  of  them  flew. 

JOHN  ADDINGTON  SYMONDS. 


Critical   Notices. 


RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON.*  * 

There  are  already  three  considerable  lives  of  Emerson — those  by 
Messra  Willis  Cooke,  Moncure  Conwav,  and  Alex.  Ireland ;  but 
the  name  of  Dr.  O.  W.  Holmes  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  there 
was  something  more  to  be  said  about  America's  greatest  thinker, 
and  that  he  would  say  it  excellently  well.  There  were  new  facts 
to  be  added — still  more,  new  judgments.  The  great  upheaval  of 
the  American  mind  in  the  civil  war,  showed  that  the  modem 
Yankee,  like  his  Puritan  forefathers,  would  fight  for  an  idea ;  and 
Emerson's  mission  was  to  teach  that  man's  life  is  meaningless, 
contemptible,  unless  it  be  governed  by  ideas.  The  politicians 
might  say  this  and  that,  but  what  carried  Grant  to  Richmond 
was  the  simple  sense  of  justice,  the  passionate  pity,  with  which 
our  children  still  boil  over  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."  And  the  more 
generous  tone  that  has  prevailed  since  the  war:  '^Honesty,  at 
least;  clean  hands,  no  more  repudiation;  purging  of  the  Civil 
Service,  no  more  of  cynical  talk  about  spoils  of  office ;  dethrone- 
ment of  the  almighty  dollar," — this  and  much  else  that  has 
already  passed  from  pious  wish  into  popular  cry,  argues  that  the 
heart  of  New  England  is  sound.  And  Emerson,  if  any  one,  was 
the  hidden  centre  of  that  heart.  He  never  did — ^perhaps  never 
will — ^reach  the  ear  of  the  masses,  but  he  inspired  the  thinking 
few,  and  that  was  half  the  battle. 

Nor  can  we  think  that  even  yet  the  last  word  has  been  said 
on  Emerson.  His  connection  with  poUtics  was  slight,  almost 
accidental.  As  Dr.  Holmes  has  pithily  expressed  it,  "  his  calling 
was  to  supply  impulse,  not  methods."  But,  as  the  moral  regene- 
ration of  Ajnerica  and  Europe  (for  which  we  devoutly  pray)  goes 
on,  further  ramifications  of  his  influence  may  unfold  themselves, 
and  our  children's  children  be  able  to  lay  their  finger  on  one 
thing  and  another,  and  say :  ''  This  came  from  Concord,  this  is 
Ralph  Waldo  realized." 

To  those  who  know  Emerson  it  is  needless,  to  those  who  do  not 
it  were  hopeless,  to  attempt  within  our  space  to  give  any  adequate 
notion  of  that  grand  and  gracious  personality,  that  *' endless 

*  By  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.    London :  Kegan,  Paul,  Trench,  &  Co. 
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seeker  with  no  past  at  his  back/'  who  yet  felt  bound,  ''with  hand 
and  body  and  blood,  to  make  his  bosom-counsel  good/'  Our  text 
is  now  not  Emerson,  but  Holmes's  life  of  Emerson ;  and  we  will 
stick  to  it,  giving  chiefly  extracts  on  light  external  matters,  with 
a  word  of  comment  now  and  then. 

The  author  is  careful  to  tell  us  the  long  line  of  Puritan  preachers 
and  scholars  that  went  to  the  making  of  Emerson,  from  the  Rev. 
Peter  Bulkely,  who  fled  the  face  of  Laud  in  1635,  and  founded 
Concord,  whose  granddaughter  Elizabeth  married  the  first  Rev. 
Joseph  Emerson,  and  became  CTandmother  to  a  second  Rev. 
Joseph,  down  to  the  two  Rev.  William  Emersons,  grandfather 
and  father  of  Ralph  Waldo — some  of  the  best  New  England  blood 
no  doubt.  Yes,  New  England  bred  him,  and  let  her  have  the 
credit  of  him.  But  when  all  is  said,  the  man  remains  a  mystery. 
Can  we  altogether  account  for  genius  ?  How  came  the  divine 
spirit  to  lodge  in  that  lanky  figure,  and  look  out  of  that  shrewd 
Yankee  face  with  the  little  turned-down  collar^  every  inch  a  mild„ 
modem  gentleman  ?  '*  The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,"  and 
so  apparently  doth  the  grace  of  God.  We  never  could  quite 
harmonize  the  daring  thinker  of  our  youthful  fismcy  with  the 
photographs. 

Pp.  69-7i  :  *'In  the  sammer  oM834  Emerson  [aged  thirty-one]  became  a  resident  of 
Concord,  Massachnssetts,  the  town  of  his  forefathers,  and  the  place  destined  to  be  his 
home  for  life  [forty-eight  years].  He  first  lived  with  his  venerable  connection,  Dr. 
Ripley,  his  grandfather's  saccessor  both  as  minister  and  as  husband,  in  the  dwelling 
made  famous  by  Hawthorne  as  the  '  Old  Manse.'  It  is  an  old-fashioned,  gambrel- 
roofed  house,  standing  close  to  the  scene  oh  the  fight  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  It 
was  built  for  the  Bev.  W.  Emerson,  his  grandfather.  In  one  of  the  rooms  of  this  house 
Emerson  wrote  his  *  Nature/  and  in  uie  same  room,  some  years  later,  Hawthorne 
wrote  '  Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse.'  ...  On  the  iMUiks  of  the  Musketaquid  was 
fired  the  first  fatal  shot  of  the  *  rebel '  farmers." 

P.  83  :  ^*  In  September  1835,  Emerson  was  married  [for  the  second  time]  to  Miss 
Lydia  Jackson,  of  Plymouth,  Mass.  .  .  .  They  went  to  live  in  the  house  in  which 
he  passed  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  in  which  Mrs.  E.  and  her  daughter  still  reside. 
This  is  the  *  plain,  square,  wooden  house,*  with  horse-chestnut  trees  in  the  ttont 
yard,  and  evergreens  around  it,  which  has  been  so  often  described." 

P.  87 :  '*  On  the  19th  of  April,  1836,  a  meeting  was  held  to  celebrate  the  completion 
of  the  monument  raised  in  commemoration  of  the  Concord  Fight.  For  this  occasion 
Emerson  wrote  the  hymn  beginning  with  : 

"  By  the  rude  bridge  that  arch'd  the  flood, 
Their  flag  to  April's  breeze  unfurl'd, 
Here  once  the  embattled  farmers  stood, 
And  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world. 

"  The  last  line  of  this  hymn  [verse  ?]  quickens  the  [heart-beats  of  every  American, 
and  the  whole  hymn  is  admirable  in  thought  and  expression." 

Dr.  Holmes  finds  it  needful  to  assure  us  more  than  once  that 
Emerson  was  quite  American ;  perhaps  because  it  was  so  lilcely 
to  be  disputed.  His  character  and  manner  of  life  are  the  veiy 
opposite  of  our  typical  Yankee,  smart,  impatient,  bustling, 
braggicig,  and  expectorant.  Possibly  we  have  misgauged  the 
New  Englander,  and  there  may  be  other  types  of  him  man  the 
Sam  Slick.    Do  we  accept  "  perfide  Albion ''  and  "  cette  b^te  de 
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Jean  Boule  "  as  a  perfect  portrait  ?  But  certainly  Emerson  looks 
to  us  less  American  than  most  Americans.  His  cast  of  mind 
seems  Old-Hindoo,  with  a  dash  of  Old-Hebrew.  His  culture  is 
European,  with  a  tinge  of  the  Oriental  Plato  and  Shakespeare 
have  become  a  part  of  his  being. 

On  pp.  220-1,  Dr.  Holmes  twits  us  with  our  "insular  limitations," 
our  reverence  for  royalty,  aristocracy,  and  the  like,  and  says  that 
for  Americans  "the  reverence  which  is  bom  with  the  British  sub- 
ject went  up  with  the  smoke  of  the  gun  "  at  Concord  fight.  Does 
he  forget  who  it  was  that  said  to  Lord  Manchester,  "  'Twill  never 
be  well  with  England  till  you  are  plain  Mr.  Montague";  and,  "  If 
I  met  the  king  in  battle  I  would  shoot  him";  and  again,  "Take 
away  that  bauble  '*  ?  Or  does  he  think  we  are  less  democratic 
than  our  sires  of  two  hundred  years  ago  ?  It  is  true  they  cut  off 
a  king's  head;  but  then  we  have  never  had  occasion  to  do  it  since. 
Once  was  enough ;  and  we  rather  wonder  at  their  doing  it  so 
gingerly,  so  circumspectly,  and,  as  it  were,  constitutionally. 
Americans  are  apt  to  overrate  our  "  reverence  " ;  it  may  not  be 
so  sturdy  as  it  looks ;  we  would  advise  no  man  to  rest  his  weight 
on  it.  If  the  Peerage  were  abolished  to-morrow,  we  might  not 
find  ourselves  so  very  much  at  sea. 

P.  269  (from  Prof.  Thayer)  :  "  At  breakfast  we»  had,  among  other  things,  pie. 
This  article,  at  breakfast,  was  one  of  Emerson's  weaknesses.  A  pie  stood  before 
him  now.    He  offered  to  help  somebody  from  it,  who  declined ;  then  one  or  two 

others,  who  also  declined ;  and  then  Mr. .    He,  too,  declined.    *  But,  Mr. ^,' 

Emerson  remonstrated,  putting  the  entire  weight  of  his  character  into  his  manner, 

'but,  Mr. 1  what  is  ^ie/or?' " .  .  t  (Dr.  Holmes  goes  on) :  "A  near  friend 

of  mine,  a  lady,  was  once  in  the  cars  with  Emerson,  who  was  desirous  of  procuring 
something  at  the  station  for  her  solace.  Presently  he  advanced  upon  her  with 
a  cup  of  tea  in  one  hand  and  a  wedge  of  pie  in  the  other, — such  a  wedge  I  She 
could  hardly  have  been  more  dismayed  if  one  of  Csesar's  cuTiei,  or  wedges  of 
soldiers,  had  made  a  charge  against  her.  Tet  let  me  say  here  that  pie,  often 
foolishly  abused,  is  a  good  creature  at  the  right  time,  and  in  angles  of  thirty  or 
forty  degrees.  In  semicircles  and  quadrants  it  may  sometimes  prove  too  much  for 
delicate  stomachs.  But  here  was  Emerson,  a  hopelessly  confirmed  pie-eater,  never, 
so  far  as  I  remember,  complaining  of  dyspepsia ;  and  there,  on  the  other  side,  was 
Carlyle,  feeding  largely  on  wholesome  oatmeal,  groaning  with  indigestion  all  his 
days,  and  living  with  half  his  self -consciousness  habitually  centred  beneath  his 
diaphragm." 

We  are  almost  uncharitable  enough  to  imagine  our  author 
grinning  over  these  groans  of  poor  Carlyle,  who  seems  no  favourite 
of  his,  and  whose  rough  savagery,  "  loud  shouts  of  laughter,"  and 
so  forth,  he  is  constantly  contrasting  with  Emerson's  sweetness, 
his  "  inaudible  inward  laugh/'  etc.  Tastes  differ ;  we  think  this 
of  laughter  was  by  no  means  a  strong  point  for  Emerson's  friends 
to  dwell  upon. 

Pp.  271-4:  "One  morning,  in  July  1872,  the  upper  part  of  his  house  was 
destroyed  by  fire,  and  with  it  many  papers  of  value.  Emerson  got  wet  and  chilled, 
and  it  seems  likely  that  the  shock  hastened  that  gradual  loss  of  memory  which 
came  over  his  declining  years."  His  friends  spontaneously  subscribed  11,620  dollars 
to  rebuild  it,  and  "  no  doubt  a  much  larger  amount  would  have  been  readily  and 
gladly  offered  had  it  been  required." 

Pp.  360>2 :  "  Few  of  our  countrymen  have  had  larger  opportunities  of  seeing 
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distingalshed  persons  than  our  present  Minister  at  the  Court  of  St.  James's.  In 
a  letter  to  myself,  Mr.  Lowell  sajs  of  Emerson  :  ^  There  was  a  majesty  about  "^^rn 
beyond  all  other  men  I  have  known,  and  he  habitually  dwelt  in  that  ampler  and 
diviner  air  to  which  most  of  us,  if  ever,  only  rise  in  spurts."  His  hair  was  brown, 
quite  fine,  and,  till  he  was  fifty,  very  thick.  His  eyes  were,  of  the  '  strongest  and 
brightest  blue.'  The  member  of  the  family  who  tells  me  this  says  :  '  My  sister 
and  I  have  looked  for  many  years  to  see  if  any  one  else  had  such  absolutely  blue 
eyes,  and  have  never  found  them  except  in  sea-captains.  I  have  seen  three 
captains  who  had  them.'  His  mode  of  living  was  very  simple  :  oofifee  in  the 
morning,  tea  in  the  evening,  animal  food  by  choice  only  once  a  day,  wine  only 
when  with  others  using  it,  but  always  pie  at  breakfast.'  *  It  stood  before  him,  and 
was  the  first  thing  eaten.'  He  never  was  hungry,— could  go  any  time  from  break- 
fast to  tea  without  food,  and  not  know  it." 

And  this  is  a  sample  of  the  book  ?  No,  good  readers,  only  of 
the  outermost,  rudest  rind.  The  essence,  the  sweet  juices,  are 
yet  before  you.  A  close  (or  closer)  acquaintance  with  a  pure, 
loving,  lofty  mind,  who  in  life,  letter,  lecture,  essay,  or  poem, 
sings  one  triumphant  ode  to  Righteousness,  Beauty,  Love ;  in 
these  he  believed,  for  these  he  lived,  to  these  he  strove  to  lift  his 
fellow-men. 

We  thank  Dr.  Holmes  for  a  book  as  entertaining,  if  not  so 
quaintly  original,  as  his  "  Autocrats  "  and  '*  Poets." 


LEAVES  FROM  A  PRISON  DIARY.* 

These  leaves  from  a  prison  diary  are  presented  in  the  form  of 
lectures  to  a  prison  blackbird,  to  whom  Mr.  Davitt  played  the 
part  of  Mr.  Barlow,  interesting  the  bird  at  first  by  descriptions 
of  crime  and  criminals,  illustrated  by  many  amusing  anecdotes, 
and  then,  having  entrapped  its  attention  and  raised  its  hopes  of 
further  entertainment  to  the  highest  pitch,  extinguishing  all  its 
vivacity  by  a  discourse  in  which  political  economy,  ethics,  and 
sentiment.  Mill,  Jevons,  and  Mr.  Henry  George,  land  monopoly, 
Collectivism,  and  the  functions  of  the  State  in  relation  to  the 
state  ownership  of  railways,  are  brought  to  bear  heavily  on  the 
blackbird,  with  a  view  to  making  plain  before  it  ''the  path 
illumined  by  the  Star  of  Hope."  After  this,  Mr.  Davitt  "in- 
dulged the  fond  hope  that  he  "  (Joey,  the  blackbird)  "  would  have 
remained  "  for  further  enlightenment.  **  1  opened  his  door,"  says 
Mr.  Davitt,  **  with  a  trembling  hand,  when,  quick  as  a  flash  of 
lightning,  he  rushed  from  the  cage  with  a  wild  scream  of  delight, 
and  in  a  moment  was  beyond  the  walls  of  the  prison."  This  was 
the  fault  of  the  second  volume.  The  first  almost  gives  a  charm 
to  penal  servituda  The  exclusiveness  of  the  "  magsman  nobil- 
ity"; the  scorn  of  the  "hook"  for  the  snatcher;  the  jealousy 
with  which  the  honourable  title  of  thief  is  denied  to  pretentious 

*  "  Leaves  from  a  Prison  Diary.*'    By  Michael  Dayitt,  Founder  of  the  Land 
League.    London  :  Chapman  k  Hall. 
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cadgers  and  shoplifters;  the  vainglory  of  the  "bruiser";  the 
wide  toleration  of  all  religions  which  permits  a  convict  to  change 
his  faith,  at  a  moment's  notice,  for  the  sake  of  sitting  next  an  old 
friend  or  under  a  more  gullible  chaplain ;  the  cynical  philosophy 
of  the  swindler  who,  having  improved  his  mind  by  the  study  of 
Pascal  and  Lafontaine,  proves  logically  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  honesty ;  and  the  vaunted  rectitude  of  the  unfortunate 
person,  condemned  to  penal  servitude  by  jurors  who  fancied  that 
the  presence  of  a  dead  woman  at  the  foot  of  a  staircase  is 
necessarily  due  to  a  swearing  and  heavily-booted  man  at  the  top ; — 
all  these  might  tempt  a  student  of  humanity  to  obtain  admission 
to  Dartmoor  in  the  most  usual  way,  if  they  were  not  so  teiribly 
like  the  castes,  hypocrisies,  and  false  pretences  of  the  world  at 
large. 

Should  the  student,  missing  the  similarity,  wish  to  study  life 
in  a  "push,"  and  taste  "toke"  and  "skilly,"  he  will  find  the 
fullest  instructions  for  picking  a  pocket  or  performing  the  three 
card  trick  in  Mr.  Davitt's  pages,  though  he  wiU  be  duly  warned 
there  that  a  sentence  of  seven  years  penal  servitude  is  a  sufficient 
expiation  of  any  crime  short  of  murder.  This  being  so,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  admire  the  spirit  in  which  Mr.  Davitt,  in  spite 
of  the  ardent  temperament  which  makes  his  style  so  pronouncedly 
Irish  at  times,  betrays  no  bitterness  with  regard  to  his  severe 
sentence,  and  does  not  condescend  even  to  mention  the  cancelling 
of  his  ticket-of-leave,  subsequently  admitted  to  be  an  act  of  mis- 
taken meanness.  Solitary  confinement  has  not  made  him  egotistical. 
His  book  is  chiefly  concerned  with  the  criminals  with  whom  he 
suffered.  Regarding  them  as  inevitable  products  of  our  civiliza- 
tion, he  is  fairly  free  from  the  old  vindictive  conception  of  the 
object  of  imprisonment  as  punishment,  though  it  crops  up  once 
or  twice  in  the  use  of  such  words  as  "  expiation."  He  goes  at 
some  length  into  the  question  of  education,  and  traces  the  evils 
of  our  present  condition  to  private  property  in  land,  in  the 
abolition  of  which  he  sees  the  remedy  for  poverty  and  for  the 
crime  which  springs  from  poverty.  Here  he  is  following  Mr. 
Henry  Qeorge,  to  whose  teaching  in  "  Progress  and  Poverty  "  he 
adds  nothing  except  some  criticism  of  the  schemes  of  Mr.  Alfred 
Russell  Wallace,  and  the  Financial  Reform  Association  for 
"  nationalizing  "  the  land.  "  I  would  abolish  land  monopoly,"  he 
says,  "  by  simply  taxing  all  land,  exclusive  of  improvements,  up 
to  its  full  value.  .  .  .  'Wie  labourer  would  then  have  to  purchase 
only  the  tenant  right "  (i.e.,  the  improvements).  Mr.  Davitt,  in  fact, 
like  Mr.  Oeoige,  goes  too  far  for  ordinary  opinions  in  attacking 
the  property  of  the  landlord,  and  not  far  enough  for  the  Socialist, 
who  wul  point  out  that  the  labourer  could  not  compete  success- 
frdly  with  the  wealthy  capitalist  for  the  land  so  thrown  open,  and 
would  thus  remain  a  labourer  to  the  end  of  his  days,  having 
changed  nothing  but  his  master.     Mr.  Davitt,  indeed,  finally 
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announces  that  "  complete  co-operative  production  ''  is  the  only 
final  solution  of  the  Labour  Question,  and  so  declares  himself  a 
thorough  CoUectivist  Socialist.  This,  however,  is  not  new ;  and 
the  portion  of  the  book  which  is  most  interesting  and  most 
valuable  is  that  which  has  grown  out  of  his  experience  of  penal 
servitude.  The  testimony  of  an  observant  and  able  man,  guiltless 
of  dishonesty,  and  conscious  of  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  his 
condemnation,  is  free  from  the  suspicion  which  always  attaches 
to  the  "  confessions  "  of  genuine  rogues,  even  when  they  have  the 
rare  gift  of  being  able  to  describe  what  has  passed  under  their 
observation. 

It  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  lay  down  this  book  with  the  know- 
ledge that  Mr.  Davitt's  prison  hardships  are  over,  and  that,  among 
the  converts  of  Mr.  Qeorge,  he  is  one  of  the  most  popular  men  in 
England.  From  being  bullied  by  a  warder  for  chatting  with  a 
fellow-convict  in  a  "push  "  at  Portland,  to  being  enthusiastically 
cheered  by  a  packed  audience  in  St  James's  Hall,  is  an  agreeable 
transition  which  Mr.  Davitt  has  shared  with  only  one  man  in 
England — ^the  Tichbome  claimant.  About  him  there  is  a  chapter 
in  the  prison  diary  which  will  attract  many  readers.  A  some- 
what amateurish  sketch  of  the  writer  in  his  ceU,  with  the  black- 
bird perched  on  the  bedpost,  has  the  merit  of  being  a  capital 
likeness. 


A  NORWEGIAN  NOVEL.* 


If  we  may  iudge  from  the  book  before  us,  the  abolition  of  titles 
and  compulsory  division  of  land  have  not  done  as  much  for 
Norway  as  certain  hopeful  agitators  prophesy  from  similar 
changes  in  England  In  a  mild  and  subdued  fashion,  the  Scandi- 
navian author  ^indicates  a  clerical  body  insincere  and  bound  in 
formalism,  a  commercial  class  selfish  and  ri^dly  conventional, 
and  a  working  class  neglected  and  degraded.  We  get  no  cheerful 
view  of  Norwegian  society  in  these  pa&es.  Nor  can  it  be  said 
that  the  problems  presented  to  us  by  Mr.  Kielland  are  at  all 
satisfactorily  solved.  His  panacea  for  unhappiness  appears  to  be 
hard  work;  and  to  this  end,  his  heroine,  Rachel  Garman,  rich, 
clever,  and  cultivated,  goes  to  Paris  to  conduct  the  foreign  cor- 
respondence of  Messrs.  Bamett.  But  if  occupation  was  all  she 
needed  she  might  have  found  it  nearer  at  hand ;  for  close  to  her 
own  home  lay  a  mass  of  human  misery  and  degradation,  as 
terrible  as  any  in  a  London  slum,  and  it  never  entered  into  he^ 
calculations  that  here  was  work  for  her ;  she  was  indifferent  to 
these  things.     Indeed,  indifference  to  the  suffering  of  others  is  a 

♦  "Gannanand  Worse."    A.  L.  Kielland.    Translated  by  W.  W.  Kettlewell. 
London  :  Regan,  Paul,  Trench,  &  Co. 
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painful  feature  of  this  stoiy,  and  it  is  accentuated  by  bein^ 
evidently  regarded  as  natural.  Callousness,  like  that  of  Pastor 
Mortens  at  a  deathbed,  would,  if  exhibited  by  an  English  curate, 
brand  him  as  an  utter  hypocrite;  but  Pastor  Mortens  is  not 
represented  as  a  hypocrite,  he  is  merely  an  unpleasant  character. 

A  novel  which  aims  at  giving  a  picture  oi  social  life  in  an 
obscure  part  of  the  world,  is  at  a  certain  disadvantage  when 
presented  to  readers  of  another  country.  Their  want  of  familiarity 
with  the  local  atmosphere  makes  it  difficult  for  them  to  appreciate 
fidelity  in  details,  and  it  is  precisely  small  touches  of  nature 
which  give  force  to  the  picture,  as  a  whole.  On  the  other  hand, 
however,  there  is  a  great  advantage  in  the  freshness  resulting 
from  an  entire  change  of  scene.  In  '*  Garman  and  Worse  "  the  in- 
terest lies  not  so  much  in  the  story,  which  is  slight  to  a  defect,  or 
in  the  analysis  of  character,  wherein  Mr.  Kielland  cannot  compare 
with  Mr.  Henry  James  or  Mr.  Howells,  as  in  the  study  of  the 
effect  of  one  character  upon  another.  The  author  aims  at  showing 
forth  the  necessity  of  having  the  courage  of  one's  opinions,  and, 
according  to  him,  in  proportion  as  each  individual  recognises  this, 
does  he  or  she  influence  and  affect  those  around  for  good  or  evil. 
The  canvas  is  somewhat  overcrowded  with  characters,  but  there  is 
much  that  is  worth  reading  in  the  book,  and  some  passages  are 
distinctly  striking.  Save  for  an  occasional  drop  into  awkward 
colloquialism,  there  is  no  fault  to  be  found  with  the  translation, 
which  is  easy  and  pleasant. 

But  the  main  interest  of  the  work  lies  in  the  evidence  it  gives 
of  the  wide  difference  between  England  and  Norway  in  their 
present  attitude  towards  the  social  question.  Every  English 
novelist  nowadays  who  aims  at  being  something  better  than  a  mere 
ephemeron,  treats  more  or  less  directly  of  this  problem  and  of  his 
dreams  of  its  solution.  Mr.  Kielland,  who  must  certainly  rank  as 
one  of  the  first  Norwegian  novelists,  does  nothing  of  the  kind. 
The  social  question  exists  for  him,  for  he  writes,  as  we  have  said 
above,  of  the  misery  and  degradation  of  the  little  town  on  the 
Norwegian  fiord;  but,  like  his  heroine,  he  is  apparently  indifferent 
to  it.  Let  us  hope  that,  in  this  matter,  he  does  not  altogether 
fairly  represent  his  country. 


THE   BEST   BOOKS   OF   THE    PAST    MONTH. 


A  ClasHjied  Bibliography  of  the  Best  Current  BnglUh  and  American  Literature 
iJt  in  preparation  by  the  Compiler  of  thefolhming  List^  which  he  has  arranged 
to  cantimie  monthly  in  the  pages  of  Time.  'The  book  itself  which  it  is  hoped 
may  be  issued  very  shortly^  will  comprise  all  the  " best  books"  arranged  under 
scientifically  clasHfied  Subject  Headings ^  and  will  indicate  the  publisher* g 
name,  the  date  of  publication,  the  size  and  price  of  each  entry, 

"Wliflre  the  Ehib-Olau  Eaadini^  is  itsolf  sufioiently  diitiiiotivei  the  amuigement  of  «ntziet  follows 
tho  Alphabet  of  the  Authors*  Names :  otherwise  the  Sabieot  Word  of  the  TiUe,  or  in  some  oases 
an  Explanatory  Key-Word  to  the  contents  of  a  book,  gives  the  Alphabet  Bemarks  in  s^are 
braokets  are  ty  the  Compiler. 


CLASS  A -CHRISTIAN  RELIGION. 

A  1.— THE  BIBLE  AVD  BIBLICAL  STUDY. 

Parker,  Joseph.  The  People's  Bible,  Vol.  I. ;  d.  8vo,  R.  Clarke,  8s. 
Smith,  J.  H.  Greek  Testament  Lessons  ;  or.  Svo,  Blaekwoods,  6s. 
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A  2.— HISTOBY  OF  BELIGIOIT. 

Ewald,  H.     Hist,  of  Israel,  Vol.  VII.  [Apostolic  Age],  tr. ;  d.  8vo,  Longmans,  2  Is. 
Spiritism :  Glimpses  in  the  Twilight.    By  F.  G.  Lee ;  cr.  8vo,  Blaekwoods,  88.  6d. 
„         Two  Stories  of  the  Seen  and  Unseen  [spir.  Set.] ;  cr.  8vo,    „  2s.  6d, 

A  8.— SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY. 

Agnosticism,  and  other  Serms.  By  Rev.  Pr.  Momerie  ['83-4];  cr.  8vo.,  Blaekwoods,  68. 

Faith,  Reality  of.    By  Rev.  Newman  Smyth  ;  cr.  8vo,  Dickenson,  4s.  6d. 

Immortality.    Man's  Destiny.    By  J.  Fiske  ;  12mo,  Macmillan,  Ss.  6d. 

Old  and  New  Theology.    By  Rev.  J.  B.  Heard  ;  cr.  8vo,  T.  k  T.  Clark,  6s. 

Sc.  and  Theol.    Geol.  and  the  Deluge.    By  Duke  of  Argyll;  d.  8vo,  Wilson,  2b.  6d. 

A  4.— CHUBCH  POLITY. 

Constitution  and  Law  of  the  Church  of  Scotland ;  I2mo,  Blaekwoods,  3s.  6d. 

A  5.— DEVOTIOH  AKB  PEACTICE. 

Christian's  Jewels:  readgs.  fr.  the  Fathers.    By  Rev.  J.  Leaiy ;  16mo,  Nisbet,  Is.  6d. 
Ordinal,  Some  Thoughts  from  the.     By  B.  F.  Westcott ;  cr,  8vo,  Macmillan,  Is.  6d. 

CLASS  B.-NON-CHRISTIAN  RELIGION. 

B  1.— KOH-CHEISTIAH  BELIOIOTTS  SYSTEMS. 

Reville,  A.    Prolegomena  to  the  hist,  of  religions  ;  d.  8vo,  Williams,  lOs.  6d. 

CLASS  C.-PHILGSOPHY, 

C  2.— MOEAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

Ozenham,  Rev.  H.  N.    Short  Studies,  ethical  and  religious ;  d.  8vo,  Chapman. 
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CLASS  D -SOCIETY, 

D  1.— HI8T0BT  OF  80GISTT  AKD  IKSTITimONS. 

McLennan,  J.  F.    The  Piatriarchal  Theory  ;  d.  8vo,  Macmillan,  14s. 

B  2.-LAW. 

Equity,  etc :  Sfory's  Equity,  Jurisprud.,  etc.    By  W.  E.  Grigsby ;  r.  8vo,  Stevens,  45s- 

Intemational  Law.    By  J.  K.  Stephen ;  cr.  8vo.  Macmillan,  6s. 

Patent  and  Copyright.   Newton,  A.  V.  Anal.  of.  P.  k.  C.  law ;  d.  8vo,  Triibner,  3s.  6d. 

D  8.— eOVEBlTKEHT. 

Montague,  F.  C.    Limits  of  Industrial  Liberty  ;  d.  8vo,  Rivingtons,  lOs.  6d. 

CLASS  E.-QEOQRAPHY. 

E  2.— ETTBOPE. 

Hare,  A.  J.  C.    Sketches  in  Holland  and  Scandinayia ;  cr.  8vo,  Smith  &  Elder,  5s. 
„  Studies  in  Russia  ;  ill.,  2  vols,  cr.  8to. 

E  8.— ASIA  AKD  ASIA  MINOB. 

Hull,  E.    Mount  Seir,  ill.  [Geol.  Exped.  to  Sinai]  ;  d.  8vo,  Bentley,  10s.  6d. 
Melville,  G.  W.    In  the  Lena  Delta  ;  ill.,  d.  8vo.  Longmans,  14s.    [Narr.  of  Search 
for  Lt.  Com.  De  Long,  and  of  Grcely  Expedition.] 

E  4.— A7BICA. 

Ellis,  Capt.  A.  B.    West  African  Islands  ;  d.  8vo,  Chapman. 

E  6.~-0CEAVIA. 

"Alert,"  Cruise  of,  in  Polynesian  Waters.     By  Dr.  R.  W.  Coppinger:  new  ed., 
Sonnenschein,  6s. 

E  7.— BBITISH  TOPOeBAPHT. 

London  Boroughs,  New,  Bacon's  Map  of :  12mo,  Bacon,  3s. 

Remin.  of  Towns,  Villages,  and  Schools.  By  T.  Mozley  ;  2  v.,  cr.  8vo.  Longmans,  ISs. 

Yorkshire,  Mediseval.    By  E.  Lamplough ;  12mo,  Hamilton,  38.  6d. 

CLASS  F.-HISTORY. 

7  2.— AKOIEHT. 

Israel,  History  of.    By  H.  Ewald  ;  Vol.  VII.  [Vols.  L  -VI.,  £3  lOs.l,  tr.,  d.  8vo, 
Longmans,  21s. 

F  6.— QXTESTIOirS  OF  THE  DAT. 
Davitt,  M.    Leaves  from  a  prison  diary  ;  2' v.,  cr.  8vo,  Chapman,  2l8. 

CLASS  G.-BIOGRAPHY. 

G  l.-^nn)IYIDnAL  (Xrnder  Name  of  Subject). 

Beaumont,  Chev.  d'Eon  de.  Strange  career  of.    By  Capt.  J.  B.  Telfer ;  d.  8vo, 

Longmans,  128. 
Dickens,  Charles,  as  I  knew  him.    By  G.  Dolby ;  cr.  8vo,  Unwin,  6s. 
"  Eliot,  George,"  Life,  as  revealed  in  her  letters  and  journals,  ed.  by  [her  husband] 

J.  W.  Cross ;  portraits,  etc.  ;  3  vols,  p.  8vo.  Blackwoods,  42s. 
Emerson,  R.  W.    By  O.  W.  Holmes  ;  cr.  8vo  [American],  Paul,  6b. 
Lawrence,  Lord,  Life  of.  By  R.  B.  Smith  ;  ports.,  2  v.,  cr.  8vo,  Smith  k  Elder,  21?. 

Q  2.— COLLECTIVE  (XTiider  ITame  of  Author). 

Cates,  W.  L.    Dictionary  of  General  Biogiaphy ;  4th  ed,  [Suppl.  to  3rded.,  2s.  6d.] ; 

d.  8vo.,  28s.,  Longmans. 
HayR,  F.    Women  of  the  Day  :  a  biogr.  dictionary  ;  cr.  8vo,  Chat  to,  Ss. 
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CLASS  H -NATURAL  SODSNOE. 

H  2.— XATHSMATICS. 

Knox,  A.    Differential  Calculus  ;  18mo,  MacmiUan,  Sa.  6cL 

H  8.— PET8ICS  AKD  CHSXISTBT. 

Olasebrook,  B.  T.    Practical  Physics  ;  12mo,  Longmans,  60. 

H  8 ZOOLOGY. 

OhampfleuTj,  M.  The  Cat,  past  and  present :  tr.  Mrs.  Cashel  Hoey,  cr.  Svo,  Bell,  66. 
Claus  +  Sedgwick,  W. ;  A.    Elem.  Textbk.  of  Zoology ;  YoL  IL  [MoUnsca  to 

Man],  215  illnst.,  d.  8to,  Sonnenscheln,  168. 
Bomanes,  6.  J.  On  Jelly-fish,  star-fish,  and  sea-urchins  [^Int,  So.  Ser."]  cr.Sro,  Paul,  5s, 

H  9.— BOTANY. 

Heath,  F.  G.     The  Fern  Portfolio,  coloured  plates ;  fol.  S.P.C.K.,  Ss. 

H  10.— POPITLAB  MSDIdHE. 

Help  Scries,  The.     Help  in  Sickness,  where  to  go,  etc. ;  12mo,  Paul,  Is.  6d. 

„  „       Helps  to  Health:  the  habitation,  school-room,  nurseiy,  etc.; 

12mo,  Paul,  Is.  6d. 
Joll,  B.  B.    Nursery  hygiene  ;  cr.  8vo.  H.  Kimpton,  28.  6d. 

H  11.— FBOFSSSIOITAL  MEDICHTE. 

Children.    Goodhart,  J.  F.   Student's  guide  to  dis.  of  child ;  12mo,  Churchill,  10s.  6d. 
Clinical  Lectures,  by  R.  Quain ;  r.  Svo,  Smith  k  Elder,  258. 
Deformity.    Be^yes,  A.  N.     Bodily  Deformity  ;  cr.  Svo,  Lewis,  8s.  6d. 
Surgery.    Ashurst,  J.    Encyc.  of  Surgery,  Vol.  V. ;  r.  8vo,  Macmillan,  31s.  6d. 
Teeth.    Barrett,  A.  W.    Dental  Surgery ;  cr.  Svo,  Lewis,  3s. 

CLASS  I.-ARTS  AND  TRADES. 

I  6.— AGBICTJLTVSE. 

Gresswell,  J.  B.  +  A.     Manl.  of  equine  medicine ;  cr.  Svo,  Balli^re,  10s.  6d. 

I  T.—DOXBSTIC  ECONOMY. 

Caulfield,  S.  F.  A.    Diet  of  Needlework,  col.  ill. ;  r.  4to,  L.  U.  GiU,  31&  6d. 

I  8.— ABGHITECT1JBS. 

Worcester  Churches,  Bmbls.  and  researches  among.  By  F.  Stanton ;  12mo,  Simkin,  Ss. 

I  9.— TINE  ABT8. 

Northbrook  Gallery,  The.    By  Lord  Bonald  Gower,  ill. ;  imp.  4to,  Low,  6Ss. 

I  12.— 8P0BT8  AND  BECBEATIONS. 

Bromley- Davenport,  W.  Sport :  fox-hunting,  salmon-fishing,  etc.,  ill. ;  4to,  Chapman. 
Crosley,  W.     Skating  cards  for  teaching  skating ;  12mo,  L.  U.  Gill,  Ss.  6d, 

CLASS  K.-LITERATURB. 

K  6.— FOETEY. 

Bums,  B.     Poetical  works,  chronolog.  arranged,  3  vols. ;  12mo,  Patterson,  6b. 
Edwardp,  M.  Beetham.     Poems  ;  cr.  8vo,  Paul,  3s.  6d. 
Phillips,  ^usan  K.    Told  in  a  Coble ;  cr.  Svo,  Fletcher  (Leeds),  4s.  61. 
Sharp,  \V.    Euphrenia ;  or,  the  test  of  love ;  cr.  Svo,  Paul,  Ss. 

E  9— DEAMA. 

Sheridan,  B.  B.    Plays  of  [a  handy  edn.]  ;  cr.  Svo,  Boutledge,  6s. 
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X  10.— FICTION. 

Abdy- Williams,  E.  M.    For  his  friend.    8  vols. ;  cr.  8vo,  Sonnenschein,  Sis.  6d. 

Forrester,  Mrs.    Although  he  was  a  lord.    3  vols. ;  cr.  8yo,  Hurst,  31s.  6d. 

Haggard,  H.  R.    The  Witch's  Head.    3  vols. ;  cr.  8vo,  Hurst,  Sis.  6d. 

Hobson,  Mrs.  Carey.  At  Home  in  the  Transvaal.   2  vols. :  cr.  8vo,  Sonnenschein,  2l8. 

Oliphant,  Mrs.    Madam.    3  vols. ;  cr.  8vo.  Longmans,  2 Is. 

Payn,  J.     The  Talk  of  the  Town.    2  vols. ;  cr.  8vo,  Smith  &  Elder,  21  s. 

Thomas,  Bertha.    Ichabod.    2  vols. ;  cr.  8vo.  Unwin,  21s. 

Trowbridge,  J.  F.    Farnell's  Folly.    2  vols. ;  cr.  8vo,  Chatto,  12s. 

Wallis,  A.  S.  C.  Royal  Favour  [tr.  fr.  Dutch],  3  vols. ;  cr.  8vo,  Sonnenschein,  31s.  6d. 

Wood,  Mrs.  H.    Johnny  Ludlow.    Third  Series.    3  vols. ;  cr.  8vo,  Bentley,  31s.  6d. 

X  18.— X88ATS,  LXTTSBS,  AHD  COLLECTIOXS. 

Burroughs,  J.    Fresh  Fields  ;  12mo  [American],  Douglas,  6& 
Galderwood  of  Polton,  Mr.,  Letters  and  Journals  [1756],  ed.  Lieut. -Col.  Fergusson, 
d.  8vo,  Douglas,  18s. 
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THE  MINERS'  VIEW  OF  PROPORTIONAL 

REPRESENTATION. 

BY  8.   NEIL. 

Speculation  is  rife  as  to  the  probable  strength  and  actions  of 
the  labour  party  in  the  next  Parliament.  Those  politicians  who 
regard  every  political  change  as  the  sure  forerunner  of  a  reign 
of  Republicanism  and  anarchy,  are  not  silenton  this  occasion. 
Their  eternal  cant  rings  in  our  ears  only  to  arouse  feelings  of 
disregard  and  contempt,  and  to  remind  us  that  the  lessons  of 
experience  are  of  no  value  to  a  considerable  number  of  persons* 
People  who  are  haunted  by  such  fears  cannot  possibly  live  free  and 
happy  lives.  They  ought  to  descend  into  the  lowest  ranks  of 
society,  and  there  learn  the  hard  lessons  of  life.  They  would  then 
discover  that  the  masses  of  English  workers  are  as  closely  attached 
to  their  country's  institutions  as  the  so-called  upper  classes  are. 
They  would  find  that  the  working  classes  have  a  definite  policy, 
which  is  not  revolutionary,  but  which  is  based  on  a  strong  desire 
to  promote  the  national  welfiEure,  rather  than  the  interests  of  a 
class,  no  matter  how  large.  I  shall  have  something  to  say  about 
this  poUcy  later  on. 

A  certain  party  beUeves  that  every  political  and  social  evil  will 
be  redressed  by  the  new  Parliament.  This  party  advocates  an 
extension  of  the  Franchise  as  a  means  to  an  end ;  and  now  that 
the  extension  is  effected,  they  entertain  extravagant  hopes. 
They  commit  the  mistake  of  imagining  that  a  people  hitherto 
unaccustomed  to  the  use  of  political  power,  can  suddenly  step  for- 
ward and  use  it-  with  the  ease  and  efiect  of  experienced  politicians. 
Such  a  thing  is  impossible.  The  political  life  of  the  masses  is 
only  beginning.  Their  power  will  scarcely  be  felt  in  the  next 
Parliament.  But  it  will  be  felt  in  the  one  after  that,  and  felt 
still  more  in  the  one  after  that  again.     It  will  continue    to 
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increase  until  the  working  classes  have  a  majority  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  They  will  then  have  their  fuU  share  of  represen- 
tation, but  the  increase  of  their  power  will  not  stop  there.  The 
class  which  constitutes  the  majority  in  every  constituency  will 
some  day  carry  every  seat,  unless  our  representative  system  is 
placed  on  a  basis  which  will  ensure  the  representation  of 
minorities. 

I  have  stated  that  the  power  of  the  labour  party  will  scarcely 
be  felt  in  the  next  House  ot  Commons.  The  number  of  that 
party  will  be  small.  I  believe  it  will  not  exceed  a  dozen.  It 
will  certainly  be  under  twenty.  Twenty  under  the  majority 
system.  Under  the  proportional  system  I  would  certainly  take  a 
higher  figure.  A  party  so  small  will  be  unable  to  strike  out  a 
new  and  independent  course,  and  will  be  more  or  less  compelled 
to  ally  itself  with  the  Radical  party.  The  labour  representatives 
will  join  in  the  demand  for  u  spirited  domestic  policy,  and  will 
give  a  theoretical  support  to  a  peace  policy  abroad.  The  working 
classes  are  not  absolutely  free  from  the  passion  for  glory,  conquest, 
and  revenge,  which  characterize  the  English  governing  classes, 
and  it  is  possible,  at  times,  that  the  support  which  I  have  called 
theoretical  may  break  down  and  give  place  to  a  war  policy.  But, 
on  the  whole,  I  believe  the  working  classes  are  much  more 
peaceably  inclined  than  the  middle  and  upper  classes,  and 
their  accession  to  political  power  inspires  me  with  hope  for  the 
future  of  this  country.  While  I  am  writing  this  article  news  is 
floating  everywhere  of  the  fall  of  Khartoum  and  the  death  of 
.OeneraJ  Gordon.  "  Retake  Khartoum,  and  crush  the  rebellion,"  is 
the  cry  from  almost  every  mouth.  A  Quaker  friend  is  the  only 
middle-class  politician  whom  I  have  heard  speak  strongly  in 
favour  of  peace.  It  is  when  I  meet  my  comrades  from  the  mine 
in  their  quiet  homes  in  the  evening,  that  I  hear  the  subject 
discussed  in  its  proper  light.  There  is  no  lack  of  admiration  for 
those  Arabs  who  are  asserting  their  independence  with  so  muck 
bravery.  There  is  regret  at  the  loss  of  a  man  who  has  displayed 
so  much  courage,  perseverance,  and  self-sacrifice.  But  the  fact  is 
not  overlooked  that  he  went  out  as  a  messenger  of  peace,  and 
has  brought  nothing  but  war.  An<i  the  miners  regard  the  shoot- 
ing of  an  axmy  of  Arabs  by  way  of  revenge,  as  an  act  beneath 
the  dignity  of  a  great  civilised  power  like  England.  It  is  facts 
like  these  which  make  one  look  forward  with  confidence  to  the 
accession  of  the  working  classes  to  political  power.  So  much  for 
the  probable  attitude  of  the  labour  party.  But  before  leaving 
this  paii)  of  the  question,  I  may  be  allowed  to  express  an  opinion 
which  is  the  outcome  of  the  experiences  of  the.  last  few  days. 
On  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  Liberal  party  will  divide 
into  two  divisions  at  least.  I  shall  not  hazard  an  opinion  as  to 
whether  Lord  Hartington  or  Mr.  Goschen  will  lead  the  moderate 
section,  but  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  RadiccJs  will  follow 
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the  lespdership  of  Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  speeches  which  Mr. 
Chamberlain  has  delivered  during  the  recess  have  touched  the 
heart  of  the  masses  of  his  countrymen.  The  aristocracy  pour 
their  rage  on  him,  and  the  masses  like  him  all  the  better.  He  is 
fit  to  fill  an  important  position  in  the  present  Cabinet,  and  surely 
he  is  fit  to  lead  a  party  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Those  who 
follow  his  leadership  ought  certainly  to  be  free  from  the  charge 
of  demagogism. 

The  first  question  that  arises  in  one  s  mind  when  considering 
the  subject  of  minority  representation  is,  Why  should  there  be 
class  representation  at  all?  Why  should  the  workimr  classes 
prefer  cLdidates  from  among  theiLlves  to  candidates  who  have 
been  educated  at  a  university,  who  have  been  trained  in  the  best 
political  schools,  who  can  speak  and  write  much  better  than 
working  men  could  ever  hope  to  do,  and  who  are  quite  willing  to 
go  to  the  House  of  Commons  at  their  own  expense?  Read  a 
paragraph  announcing  the  fall  of  Khartoum  to  a  working  man, 
and  he  will  not  rest  satisfied  until  he  sees  the  paragraph  with  his 
own  eyes.  He  doubts  not  the  faithfulness  of  the  reader,  but  his 
whole  nature  craves  for  a  sight  of  that  paragraph ;  and,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  such  a  craving  woyld  not  be  coufined  to  the  working 
man.  For  the  same  reason  does  he  desire  to  be  represented  by 
one  of  his  own  class.  That  representative  will  enter  the  House 
of  Commons  with  exactly  the  same  feelings  with  which  any  other 
member  of  the  same  class  would  enter  the  same  assembly ;  he 
will  see  with  the  eyes  of  his  own  class.  In  describing  his 
impressions,  he  will  know  that  the  same  impressions  would  be^ 
brought  away  by  any  other  member  of  his  class.  He  will  speak 
on  common  grievances  with  the  sense  of  wrong  which  charac- 
terises his  class,  and  he  will  speak  in  the  language  of  the  masses. 
He  will  be  expected  to  glance  occasionally  into  the  inner  life  of 
fashionable  society,  and  ascertain,  as  far  as  he  can,  whether 
the  contrast  between  the  morals  of  the  rich  and  the  poor,  which 
is  so  often  made  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter,  will  bear 
investigation.  No  one  denies  that  the  poor  have  their  vices; 
they  live  openly,  and  their  vices  are  easily  seen.  So  much  the 
better.  We  do  not  see  or  hear  so  much  of  the  vices  of  the  rich  ; 
but  does  vice  not  exist  among  them  also  ?  I  am  not  saying  this 
for  the  purpose  of  convincing  my  readers  that  the  working  classes 
ought  to  send  representatives  of  their  own  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  I  am  stating  the  reasons  why  they  will  be  sent.  For  my 
part,  I  shall  not  feel  that  I  possess  political  power  until  the 
member  for  whom  I  vote  will  talk  to  me  with  the  freedom  and 
sense  of  equality  that  I  would  expect  from  the  man  with  whom 
I  work  in  the  pit. 

The  representation  of  the  working  classes  can  be  effected  only  in 
one  of  two  ways.  If  the  majority  system  of  representation  be  re- 
tained, the  return  of  a  labour  candidate  means  the  disfranchisement 
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of  the  middle  and  upper  classes.     This  is  one  of  the  ways.    The- 
other  way  is  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  minority  representation. 
I  need  not  enter  into  speculative  matter  in  order  to  prove  that 
the  representation  of  one  class  means  the   disfranchisement  of 
the  others,  so  that  the  extension  of  the  franchise  really  means, 
in   many  cases,  a  transfer  of  power  from  the  old  to  the  new 
electors.     This  disfranchisement  has  not  yet  taken  place  in  the 
towns,  because  the  artizans  are  not  yet  sufficiently  organised  to 
be  able  to  return  their  own  candidates.   That  they  have  the  desire 
to  do  so  is  proved  by  the  many  attempts  which  have  already 
been  made.     The  late  Mr.  George  Odger  was  unable  to  enter  the 
House  of  Commons,  though  he  was  almost  the  idol  of  the  work- 
ing classes.     Mr.  George  Howell  was  defeated  a  short  while  ago 
for  Stafford.     Mr.  William  Crawford  was  compelled,  in  1874,  to 
retire  in  favour  of  the  Liberal  candidates  in  the  division  of  North 
Durham.     Mr.  Bradlaugh,  who  may  be  called  a  working  class 
representative,  was  three  times  defeated  for  Northampton.    These 
are  conspicuous  instances ;  numerous  others  could  be  given.     In 
the  face  of  these  facts.  Liberals  will  declare  that  they  desire  to 
see  labour  represented,  and  that  they  would  support  a  working 
man  candidate  if  he  were  acceptable   to  the   majority   of  the^ 
electors.     All  the  while  the^e  declarations  are  being  made,  the 
candidature  of  their  favourite  will  be  pushed  with  the  greatest 
vigour.     The  artizans  are  disorganised.    If  they  bring  forward  a 
candidate,  they  must  first  settle  how  his  wages  are  to  be  paid. 
They  are  impressed   by  the  appearance   of  fairness  about  the 
offers  of  the  Liberals,  and  the  result  is,  that  they  are  compelled  to 
give  a  reluctant  support  to  the  Liberal  candidate.     If  they  do- 
manage  to  bring  a  candidate  into  the  field,  they  are  charged  with 
splitting  the  constituency,  and  opening  the  road  for  a  Conserva- 
tive.   This  charge  very  often  has  the  appearance  of  truth,  because 
it  is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  for  the  Liberals  to  beat  the  artizans 
in  bringing  their  candidate  into  the  field,  for  there  is  in  every 
town  a  Liberal  association  whose  principal  supporters  are  able 
and  active  politicians.    They  watch  the  course  oi  political  events 
very  closely,  and  are  generally  prepared  for  an  emergency.     A 
vacancy  no  sooner  occurs  than  the  Liberal  candidate  is  in  the 
field.     He  must  be  supported  by  all  Liberals,  or  the  party  is 
split ;  and  really,  the  artizans  have  no  choice  but  to  support  him. 
One  can  realize  how  difficult  it  would  be  for  these  politicians  to 
support  a  labour  candidate.     They  have  been   accustomed   to 
regard  the  working  classes  as  their  inferiors,  and  fit  only  to  be 
led.     A  sudden  reversal  of  position  is  more  than  such  a  class  of 
leaders  could  bear.     They  will  part  slowly  and  unwillingly  with 
their  power — no  matter  how  loud  their  declarations  to  the  con- 
trary.    I  doubt  not  the  sincerity  of  these  declarations ;  they  are 
right  enough   in  theory,  but   break  down  in  practice.     In  the 
beginning  of  his  book  on  political  economy,  John  S.  Mill  says, 
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^'  In  every  department  of  human  affairs,  practice  precedes  theory." 
Mr.  Mill  was  wrong ;  in  the  world  of  party  politics  theory  pre- 
cedes practice  by  a  long,  long  way,  and  so  long  as  the  artizans 
are  carried  away  by  the  professions  of  the  Liberal  leaders,  so  long 
will  they  find  that  the  power  with  which  the  Reform  Bill  of  1867 
invested  them  is  useful  only  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
Liberals  to  defeat  the  Conservatives.  It  is  this  a^ccession  of 
power  which  has  given  rise  to  the  Caucus.  The  Caucus  leaders 
bring  the  candidate  into  the  field,  and  order  the  army  of  toilers 
to  vote  for  him ;  and  they  do  vote.  It  is  a  hard  thing  to  com- 
pare human  beings  to  machines,  but  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  the  artizans  in  the  large  towns  are  at  present  little  more 
than  voting  machines.  They  attempt  occasionally  to  rise  to  the 
level  of  thinking,  acting  beings.  Let  us  hope  they  will  be  more 
successful  than  they  have  been. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  some  of  my  readers  to  learn  how  the 
miners  conduct  their  political  affairs.     Their  mode  of  selecting  a 
candidate  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  Liberal  Association. 
The  Miners'  Political  Association  is  composed  of  Lodges,  which 
vary  in  size  from  50  to  600  members.     Each  Lodge  has  its  own 
Committee,  President,  Secretary,  and  Treasurer.     A  Council  (or 
Central  Committee)  is  elected    by  the    annual   representative 
meeting  of  the  Lodges.    This  Council  numbers  18,  inclusive  of 
the  President,  Secretary,  and   Treasurer.     The  annual  election 
keeps  the  leaders  on  the  right  lines.     Leaders  at  times  have  gone 
astray,  but  they  have 'gone  alone.    A  fortnight  ago  this  Council 
called  upon  the  Lodges  to  select  a  candidate  to  contest  one  of  the 
divisions  in  the  county  in  which  the  miners  preponderate.     A 
meeting  was  held  at  every  Lodge,  and  every  member  of  the 
Lodge  was  expected  to  attend,  that  is  to  say,  every  member  was 
apprised  of  the  meeting.      Each  Lodge  nominated   whichever 
person   it  wished   to  represent   the  division   mentioned  above. 
The  Council  returned  all  the  nominations   to  the  Lodges,  and 
called  a  representative  meeting  for  a  fortnight  afterwards  to 
select  a  candidate  from  the  list  of  nominees.     During  that  fort- 
night the  Lodges  again  held  meetings  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the 
proposed    candidates,   and    instruct    their    representatives    ac- 
cordingly.    So  every  member  of  the  Aissociation  has,  if  he  desires 
it,  a  share  in  the  selection  of  the  candidate,  and  the  whole  of  the 
miners'  political  business  is  transacted  on  the  same  lines. 

Every  member  of  this  Association  feels  that  he  is  a  living,  and 
thinking,  and  acting  member,  and  the  result  is  that  the  North- 
umberland miners  have  gained  a  reputation  for  intelligence  and 
political  activity.  I  will  venture  to  say  that  if  the  artizans  had 
their  own  political  association,  constituted  as  the  miners'  is,  and 
conducted  in  the  same  way,  that  they  would,  in  a  short  time, 
display  the  same  intelligence  and  activity.  Their  political 
salvation  lies  in   the   establishment    of   associations  arber  the 
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fashion  of  that  of  the  miners.  The  leading  Liberals  in  Northum- 
berland have  notions  very  different  from  these.  Sir  Charles 
Trevelyan,  who  is  respected  by  every  miner  in  Northumberland, 
has  proposed  that  all  existing  county  associations  be  broken  up 
and  a  new  one  formed  for  each  division.  The  Liberals  are  press- 
ing Sir  Charles's  proposal  with  some  earnestness  and  confidence. 
I  believe  the  miners  are  just  as  likely  to  undertake  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  moon,  as  to  give  up  their  association  and  form  one  on 
the  Caucus  principle.  Nay,  they  are  likely  to  extend  their 
association,  so  that  it  may  embrace  agricultural  labourers,  and 
even  artizans. 

The  want  of  political  independence  is  felt  among  the  agri- 
cultural labourers  as  well  as  among  artizans  ;  but  the  dependence 
of  the  agricultural  labourers  is  due  to  different  causes,  causes 
of  a  social  rather  than  political  kind.  Almost  without  elementaty 
education,  without  the  means  of  associating  with  those  who  take 
an  active  interest  in  the  events  of  the  day,  possessed  of  a  training 
which  makes  him  regard  the  clergyman  with  awe  and  the  farmer 
with  fear,  the  agricultural  labourer  is  not  likely  to  figure  promi- 
nently in  the  political  world  for  some  time  to  come.  He  will  vote 
as  the'  clergyman  and  farmer  tell  him.  His  enfranchisement  is  a 
clear  gain  to  the  Conservatives.  His  first  requirement  is  solid 
food  and  elementary  education.  His  second  requirement  is  an 
interest  in  the  soil.  With  a  reward  proportionate  to  his  industry 
he  will  start  into  a  new  life.  That  miserable  slowness  which  is 
peculiar  to  him  would  disappear.  The  clergyman  and  farmer 
would  be  relegated  to  their  proper  sphere,  and  political  independ- 
ence would  commence.  I  am  told  by  many  leaders  of  the 
working  classes,  and  by  landowners  as  well,  that  the  agricultural 
labourer  hates  the  farmer,  and  will  vote  against  him,  even  though 
the  candidate  be  a  Liberal.  I  am  prepared  to  admit  that  the 
labourer  hates  the  farmer,  but  it  is  the  hatred  of  a  dependent, 
who  cannot  help  himself.  The  independent  workman  can  be  on 
friendly  terms  with  his  employer.  The  right  of  private  judgment 
is  allowed  and  exercised  on  both  sides,  and  so  long  as  the  work- 
man performs  his  work  well  and  receives  his  wages,  there  is  no 
occasion  for  any  ill-feeling.  It  is  where  the  right  of  private 
judgment  is  not  permitted  that  the  ill-feeling  exists ;  and  where 
the  right  of  private  judgment  is  not  exercised,  there  is  no 
possibility  of  political  independence.  The  labourer's  lot  becomes 
at  times  unbearable,  and  he  breaks  into  fits  of  violence ;  but  he 
is  brought  quietly  back,  by  force  of  circumstances,  to  his  old 
eternal  drudgery,  with  an  expression  of  regret  at  his  folly,  and  a 
promise  to  conduct  himself  better  in  future. 

Speak  to  a  farmer  about  peasant  proprietorship,  and  his  eyes 
will  glisten  with  joy.  Speak  to  him  in  a  confidential  waj*^  about 
the  hardships  the  farmers  suffer  at  the  hands  of  the  landlords, 
and  he  will  abuse   the  landlords  in  good    set  terms.       Speak 
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to  him  aboat  the  composition  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
he  will  complain  that  the  tenant  farmers  have  no  representa- 
tives in  that  assembly,  while  the  landlords  preponderate  in  both 
Houses  of  Parliament.  Remind  him,  then,  that  the  farmers  have 
the  vote,  and  that  there  are  plenty  of  tenant  farmers  willing  to 
serve  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Remind  him  also  that  a  tenant 
farmer  contested  North  Northumberland,  in  1880,  and  was 
beaten  by  the  son  of  the  duke,  in  the  hollo  west  manner.  Point 
to  this  fact  as  proving  that  the  tenant  farmers  do  not  desire  to 
be  represented  by  members  of  their  own  class,  and  he  will  reply 
in  sad  tones  that  it  is  quite  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  the 
farmers  are  independent  in  a  political  sense.  It  was  but  the 
other  day  I  called  on  a  gentleman  farmer,  and  in  the  conversation 
we  had  he  used  these  words,  "I  tell  you,  the  farmers  are 
not  independent  Do  what  they  like,  the  landlords  are  masters 
of  the  situation ;  and  now  that  you  miners  have  got  the  vote,  we 
look  to  you  for  assistance."  As  coming  from  a  farmer  who  enjoys 
the  confidence  of  his  class,  these  words  made  a  deep  impression 
on  me.  And  surely  the  dependence  of  the  farmers  is  obvious 
enough  without  the  testimony  of*  the  farmers  themselves,  were 
that  not  forthcoming.  No  matter  whether  the  landlord  is  Con- 
servative or  Liberal,  his  tenants  vote  for  him.  If  the  landlord 
could  be  imagined  to  change  his  political  opinions  in  a  day,  it 
may  be  safely  inferred  that  a  corresponding  change  would  be 
professed  among  the  farmers  on  his  estate.  When  it  is  proposed 
to  put  forward  a  candidate  for  an  agricultural  district,  the 
question  asked  is  not,  "  How  will  the  farmers  vote  ?  '*  but  "  How 
will  the  landlords  vote  ?"  Once  the  landlord's  opinions  are  made 
evident,  the  votes  of  the  farmers  are  no  longer  a  matter  of  doubt. 
And  yet  the  farmer  is  quite  an  aristocrat  in  his  own  way.  He 
associates  with  the  clergyman  and  village  doctor.  He  is  some- 
times elected  a  guardian.  He  drives  his  family  to  church,  attends 
shooting  parties,  and  lords  it  over  his  labourers.  No  one  would 
think  that  a  class  who  entertained  such  exalted  notions  about 
itself,  would  lay  their  political  right  at  the  feet  of  another 
class. 

The  spirit  of  political  independence,  though  lurking  among  the 
artizans,  agricultural  labourers,  and  farmei*s,  is  visible  elsewhere. 
The  miners  of  Northumberland  are  free  from  landlord  domination, 
and  they  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Caucus.  They  will  send 
four  or  five  of  their  own  class  to  the  next  Parliament.  The  miners 
in  other  districts  will  be  stimulated,  and  will  speedily  follow  their 
example.  The  artizans  will  be  affected,  and  will  throw  off  the 
yoke  of  the  Caucus.  The  farmers  and  agricultural  labourers  will 
follow  up  by-and-by.  Men  vie  with  each  other  in  accomplishing 
good  deeds.  The  best  deed  that  can  be  done  b}*^  Ay  society  of 
working  men  will  be  the  return  of  one  of  their  class  to  Parliament. 
The  working  classes  all  think  so,  no  matter  what  others  think. 
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The  ball  only  needs  to  be  set  rolling.  It  will  gather  speed  as  fast 
as  the  upper  or  middle-class  leaders  could  wish.  This  is  my 
principal  reason  for  advocating  proportional  representation. 

Though  the  most  numerous^  the  working  classes,  politically,  are 
a  minority.  The  majority  system  is  not  to  blame  for  that,  but  it  is 
to  blame  for  the  friction  which  will  be  encountered  by  the  working 
classes  in  their  efforts  to  secure  the  return  of  their  candidates. 
Where  the  return  of  a  labour  candidate  means  the  disfranchise- 
ment of  the  middle  and  upper  classes,  this  friction  will  be  very 
great.  Time  after  time  the  labour  candidate  will  be  defeated  by 
the  superior  tact  of  his  opponents.  Each  defeat  will  only  serve 
to  increase  the  determination  of  his  supporters,  and  will  deepen 
their  sense  of  the  wrongs  they  suffer.  Their  determination 
will  be  quickened  by  the  success  of  labour  candidates  in  other 
districts.  The  unfairness  of  the  system  of  majority  representation 
will  be  more  apparent  then  than  now.  The  party  in  power — 
which  will  still  be  the  upper  and  middle  classes — will  then  have 
a  golden  opportunity  of  making  eternal  friends  of  the  lower 
classes.  Why  should  they  not  say,  "  We  desire  you  to  have  the 
share  of  representation  to  which  your  numbers  entitle  you  ?  We 
will  therefore  adopt  a  system  of  representation  which  will  enable 
you  to  return  your  own  candidates  without  incurring  the 
hostility  of  the  other  classes.  Wherever  you  are  stroog  enough 
to  return  one  candidate  you  will  return  him,  and  the  other  classes 
will  return  theirs."  The  farmers  in  their  district  may  not  care  to 
come  out  boldly  in  opposition  to  the  landlords,  but  under  this 
new  system,  those  who  are  independent,  and  have  the  courage  to 
vote  for  a  tenant  farmer  candidate,  can  do  so,  and  might  be  able  to 
return  him,  even  though  only  a  minority  of  farmers  give  him 
their  support  The  system  would  offer  inducements  to  the 
agricultural  labourers  to  attempt  the  return  of  one  of  their 
number,  when  they  could  have  no  hope  of  returning  one  under 
the  majority  system.  This  system  would  entirely  release  the 
artizans  from  the  domination  of  the  Caucus.  They  would  certainly 
return  a  large  number  of  artizan  candidates.  The  working 
classes  could  afford  to  ignore  the  action  of  any  other  class,  or  any 
other  candidate,  or  party,  or  faction.  All  they  would  have  to 
do  would  be  to  ascertain  their  strength,  bring  forward  their 
candidate,  and  vote  for  him.  If  they  did  not  obtain  their  fair 
share  of  power  under  this  system  the  &ult  would  be  entirely 
their  own.  The  working  classes  would  be  the  first  to  admit  the 
truth  of  these  remarks,  and  they  would  take  the  blame  entirely 
to  themselves,  if  they  did  not  obtain  their  share  of  power  under 
the  proposed  system.  The  good  feeling  and  trustfulness  which 
an  action  of  this  kind  would  imply  would  be  reciprocated.  The 
feelings  of  fnendliness  which  would  be  aroused  would  never  be 
forgotten.  The  upper  and  middle  classes  would  always  possess 
that  power  which  belongs  to  higher  social  position  and  to  superior 
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intelligence.  To  those  classes  would  the  masses  always  look  for 
advice  and  guidance.  Class  hatred  would  cease  to  be  heard  of,  for 
men  would  soon  learn  that  legislation  could  not  remove  all  the 
evils  of  society,  and  would  begin  to  look  nearer  home  for 
remedie& 

Will  the  upper  and  middle  classes  do  this  good  action  ?  This 
is  a  question  which  the  proportionalists  are  endeavouring  to  get 
answered.  I  dread  to  think  of  the  future  of  this  country  if  the 
majority  system  is  retained.  The  feelings  of  bitterness,  which  will 
be  aroused  among  the  working  classes  by  the  failure  of  their 
attempt  to  return  labour  candidates,  will  influence  the  future  of 
this  country  for  a  long  time  to  come.  Victory  will  come  slowly. 
but  eventually  it  will  come.  The  power  acquired  will  have  been 
too  dearly  purchased  to  be  readily  i*enounced.  There  will  be  too 
many  wrongs  to  revenge,  too  many  grievances  to  redresa  All 
the  political  and  social  evils  in  the  country  will  be  laid  at  the 
door  of  the  upper  classes.  No  legislation  wUl  be  considered 
complete  which  does  not  aim  at  the  annihilation  of  class  distinc- 
tions ;  and  the  position  of  the  privileged  classes  will  be 
absolutely  uasafe.  And  why  should  all  this  not  be  so  ?  If  the 
upper  classes  practically  declare  war  on  the  lower  classes  by 
retaining  a  system  of  repi*esentation  which  makes  it  difficult  for 
those  lower  classes  to  obtain  any  representation  at  all ;  how  can 
it  be  expected  that  the  lower  classes  will  assume  a  friendly 
attitude  towards  the  higher  classes  when  the  power  passes  into 
their  hands  ?  The  very  qualities  which  make  men  reciprocate 
kind  actions,  make  them  also  reciprocate  unkind  ones.  Can  the 
higher  classes  ask  for  more  than  they  gave  ?  Is  it  unfair  to  treat 
your  opponent  as  he  treated  you  ?  WiU  the  cry  of  proportional 
representation  come  with  a  good  grace  from  those  who  opposed 
it  when  they  were  in  power  ? 

Much   would    be    gained   if  politicians    could    only    be   set 
athinking  about  these  things. 

If  this  country  of  ours  is  to  retain  her  position  among  other 
nations,  and  is  to  continue  in  the  van  of  civilization,  it  can  only 
be  by  a  system  of  representation  which  will  bring  into  the 
•legislative  assembly  the  best  political  thinkers  of  the  country, 
and .  welUmeaniug  and  practical  men  from  all  classes.  With  a 
combination  of  both  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge,  legisla- 
tion would  proceed  more  smoothly.  Classes  would  view  each 
other  with  a  friendly  eye,  and  there  would  be  a  disposition  all 
round  to  assist  and  help  each  other.  There  would  be  a  democracy 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word — ^a  democracy  in  which  laws  would 
be  made  by  the  people  and  for  the  people,  and  in  which  class 
legislation  would  be  impossible.  I  hate  class  legislation  as  bitterly 
as  any  human  being  can  hate  it,  and  I  only  see  one  way  of  getting 
rid  of  it ;  the  majority  system  perpetuates  and  intensifies  it. 

S.   NEIL. 


THE    CLEEaY   AS   PIONEEKS  OF  CULTURE. 

BY  M.  KAUFMANN. 

In  a  pastoral  letter  of  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  published  a  few 
years  ago,  he  says  : 

"  The  growth  of  the  educational  standard  among  all  classes  of 
the  people  imperatively  demands  a  corresponding  advance  in  the 
culture  of  the  Anglican  clergy." 

At  the  same  time  he  points  out  the  difficulty  of  thus  keeping 
abreast  of  the  thought  and  culture  of  the  times  by  reason  of  the 
multifarious  duties  superadded  to  those  already  existing  in  a 
busy  age  which  wants  the  clergyman  to  be  not  only  an  able 
preacher  and  an  assiduous  visitor,  but  also  an  able  organizer  of 
parochial  institutions  and  a  judicious  administrator  of  numerous 
charities.  The  Bishop  quotes  a  remark  of  a  highly  cultivated 
member  of  his  own  order,  complaining  that  in  consequence  of  the 
numerous  calls  of  duty  now-a-days,  a  bishop  is  in  danger  of 
becoming  the  most  ignorant  man  in  his  diocese.  Similar  reasons 
would  account  for  mental  barrenness  in  the  case  of  the  inferior 
clergy  who  are  engaged  in  the  activities  and  harassed  by  the 
anxieties  peculiar  to  their  office.  How  then  is  it  possible  for  the 
clergyman  to  become,  in  his  character  of  public  teacher,  a  pioneer 
of  culture  ?  To  point  out  the  importance  of  this,  as  well  as  some 
of  the  means  for  overcoming  difficulties  in  the  way,  will  be  the 
main  object  of  the  paper  before  the  reader.  It  is  quite  possible 
to  overrate  the  duty  or  to  underestimate  the  difficulty  of  clergy- 
men regarded  in  this  light  of  pioneers  of  culture,  but  we  CAnnot 
easily  imagine  for  ourselves  a  model  clergyman  with  high  ideals 
before  him  without  the  possession  of  that  superior  culture  which 
puts  him  into  the  front  ranks  of  intellectual  leadera  of  society. 

We  would,  in  the  first  place,  direct  attention  to  some  of  the 
subjective  benefits  accruing  to  the  clergy  themselves  as  pioneers 
of  culture. 

Take  that  section,  for  example,  comprehended  under  the  well- 
known  name  of  hard-working  men,  who,  with  high  aims  and 
noble  aspirations  for  the  common  good,  are  compelled  to  work  on 
a  low  level  of  ordinary  parochial  drudgery.  In  their  case,  culture, 
that  is,  mental  self-culture  in  any  of  its  branches,  would  add  the 
dtdce  to  the  tdile  ;  variety  of  pursuits  would  have  a  healthy, 
invigorating  effect,  refreshing  the  mind  with  new  images  and 
ideas,  and  affording  matter  for  illustration  and  freshness  of  treat- 
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ment  in  pulpit  teaching,  enriched  as  it  would  be  by  a  wider 
range  of  reading.  Not  only  would  a  higher  literary  culture  give 
more  elasticity  to  the  **  clerical  mind,"  which  is  always  in  danger 
of  becoming  cramped  and  contracted  by  the  sameness  of  a 
confined  range  of  professional  duties,  but  it  would  also  enable  its 
possessors  to  give  expression  to  those  enlightened  views  on 
literature,  science,  and  art,  without  which  clerical  influence  must 
fall  into  desuetude,  or  lapse  into  decay. 

Again,  take  the  case  of  a  large  and  growing  section  of  bus}*- 
clergymen  taken  from  a  lower  rank  of  life  and  furnished  with'  a 
small  modicum  of  education  in  whom  the  absence  of  cultured 
refinement  tends  to  solidify  an  unbending  and  often  irrational 
opposition  to  the  lighter  graces  of  life  and  the  innocent  ornamental 
additions  to  the  "  splendours  of  worship  "  !  Here  a  wider  culture 
would  give  many-sidedness  of  view,  and  a  just  perception  of  the 
right  relations  of  art  to  religion. 

In  the  same  way  the  amenities  of  controversial  warfare  are  more 
likely  to  be  observed  by  theological  disputants  armed  with  what 
has  been  called  the  "  culture  of  the  age,"  than  among  good  and 
undoubtedly  zealous  men  whose  imperfect  culture  prevents  their 
even  understanding  the  opponent's  position.  For,  as  a  writer  in 
the  Contem/porary  Review  remarked  a  few  years  ago,  "  when 
the  whole  mental  furniture  and  activity  of  either  man  or  woman 
seems  to  consist  of,  and  be  busy  upon,  one  or  two  doctrinal 
points,  these  points  will  necessarily  overpower  the  rest  of  the 
faith  in  such  a  mind ;  and  then  you  have  the  sectarian  and  pro- 
vincial type."  Culture,  then,  extending  beyond  that  available  at 
the  university  in  undergraduate  days,  or  at  the  theological 
college,  where  the  education  is  necessarily  confined  to  a  few 
subjects,  and  spread  over  the  whole  space  of  the  professional  life, 
will  correct  this  tendency  and  re-establish  mental  equilibrium. 

To  mention  one  more  of  the  numerous  subdivisions  of  the 
clerical  variety,  the  general  run  of  young  men  who  enter  the 
Church  without  fixed  views  and  defined  principles  to  guide 
them  in  their  career,  but  who  are  not  without  humanitarian 
sympathies  for  the  spiritual  needs  of  their  flocks.  Here  if  not 
extensiveness  of  breadth,  but  rather  shallowness  of  depth,  lessens 
the  intensity  of  earnestness  which  in  the  narrow-minded  zealot 
makes  up  for  absence  of  knowledge  and  lack  of  refinement,  and 
becomes  an  obstacle  to  influence  from  want  of  thoroughness  of 
purpose.  Would  not  in  such  a  case  a  course  of  scientific  studies, 
or  a  continuation  of  classical  reading,  demanding  as  they  do 
accuracy  and  solidity  of  judgment,  help  in  giving  definiteness  of 
view,  and  with  greater  clearness  of  mental  vision,  an  accession 
of  moral  directness  of  aim  in  the  performance  of  the  clerical 
functions  ?  Would  not  the  habit  of  rigid  reasoning  in  mathe- 
matics and  mental  science,  or  a  minute  application  to  the  niceties 
of  expression  in  forms  of  thought,  ancient  and  modern,  help  in 
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soundiDg  the  deeper  depths  of  mind  and  heart  in  the  interpreters 
of  the  "  science  of  sciences  "  and  the  preachers  of  "  the  word  "  in 
this  apostolical  age  of  culture  ?  Would  not  secular  culture  thus 
become  ancillary  to  religious  development,  and  in  forming  the 
**  philosophic  mind,"  help  in  bringing  about  a  proper  co-ordination 
01  all  truths  in  their  relation  to  religion  ?  VVould  not  such  pur- 
suits lessen  the  danger  of  that  impending  catastrophe  of  a 
complete  divorce  of  the  clerical  and  lay  mind  of  which  we  hear 
80  much  in  the  present  day  ? 

This  leads  us  in  the  next  place  to  speak  of  the  objective  value 
of  culture  in  the  clergy  regarded  as  spiritual  leaders,  and  as  the 
dispensers  of  "  sweetness  and  light." 

The  country  parson  may  thus  become  a  civilizer  in  the  dark 
places  of  the  earth,  dispelling  the  clouds  of  intolerable  dulness 
which  overshadow  country  lil^  in  spreading  a  taste  for  literature 
and  encouraging  thoughtful  discussion  on  subjects  which  occupy 
the  minds  of  men  living  nearer  to  the  centres  of  intelligence.  It 
is  he  who  can  organize  the  local  circulating  library  for  the  gentry 
of  the  district,  or  establish  the  literary  society  and  reading  dub. 
It  is  he  who  may  set  a-going  the  course  oi  lectures,  enhvened 
occasionally  by  music  and  attractive  dissolving  views,  for  the 
poor  and  lower  middle  classes  in  second  and  third-rate  country 
towna  In  the  remote  corners  of  the  provinces,  when  the  mind, 
in  the  absence  of  stirring  events,  rarely  becomes  enriched  by  a 
single  new  idea,  but  in  its  lethargic  indolence  feeds  on  ancient 
prejudices,  in  the  midst  of  intellectual  immobility  and  stagnation, 
the  clergyman  is  often  the  only  representative  of  light  and  move- 
ment. Among  landed  proprietors,  whom  Matthew  Arnold  has 
stigmatized  as  the  Barbarians,  among  farmers  and  fisirm-labourers, 
whose  intellectual  emancipation  is  scarcely  in  advance  of  their 
political  enfranchisemeot,  there  is  a  crying  demand  for  a  rousing 
and  raising  force,  a  mind  active  and  alert,  knowing  how  to  assi- 
milate new  ideas,  and  able  as  well  as  willing  to  lift  up  others  to 
its  own  level  of  attainment. 

The  clergyman  stationed  in  the  larger  industrial  town  has  an 
important  office  to  perform  as  a  pioneer  of  culture  among  our 
middle  classes,  so  as  to  counteract  the  evils  of  that  dual  chronic 
disease  "the  gross  materialism  which  supposes  that  a  nation's 
life  consists  in  the  abundance  of  the  things  that  it  possesses  and 
undervalues  all  national  art  and  culture,"  and  that  soulless 
firame  of  mind  known  as  Philistinism  which  regards  everything 
in  heaven  and  earth  in  the  light  of  a  commercial  success.  "  It 
is  not  difficult,"  says  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  **  to  see  that  our  middle 
class  rests  satisfied  with  a  defective  type  of  religion,  a  narrow 
range  of  intellect  and  knowledge,  a  stunted  sense  of  beauty,  a 
low  standaitl  of  morals,"  in  short,  "  an  inferior  type  of  social  life 
and  civilization." 

The  ordinaiy  manufacturer  who  r^ards  the  use  of 
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and  Free  Trade  as  the  prime  motive  of  human  progress  because 
they  promote  his  own  interests, — the  intelligent  artisan  and  skilled 
mechanic  who  imagines  himself  caught  up  in  the  seventh  heaven 
of  modem  enlightenment  when  he  has  obtained  a  smattering 
knowledge  of  cheap  science  in  its  practical  application,  might 
both  be  tike  better  for  their  intercourse  with  the  clerical  pioneer 
of  culture,  possessed  of  a  well-trained  and  well-furnished  mind, 
able  to  correct  I^is  spiritual  pupils  in  their  want  of  appreciation 
or  faulty  apprehension  of  the  results  of  modern  culture.  Such  a 
clergyman,  at  home  in  the  clubs  of  both  gentlemen  and  workmen, 
a  Master  of  Arts  indeed*  in  mutual  improvement  societies  under 
whatever  name,  not  afiuid  to  discuss  topics  of  the  day  at  the 
dinner-table  of  the  wealthy  and  in  the  cocoa  room  and  other 
places  of  concourse  frequented  by  the  operative  classes,  would  be 
a  lifting  power  in  our  industrial  towns,  impressing  all  with  the 
conviction  that  making  money  is  not  the  whole  duty  of  man,  and 
that  the  art  of  keeping  it  or  spending  it  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  material  enjoyment  is  not  man's  highest  vocation. 
He  would  be  able  to  direct  the  attention  of  people,  living  in  an 
age  of  high  pressure,  in  their  feverish  excitement  running  mad 
almost  in  their  chase  after  success,  to  the  noble  calm  of  cultured 
leisure,  and  the  superior  peace  of  intellectual  occupation,  as  an 
antidote  against  the  overstimulated  condition  of  the  active  side 
of  man's  development.  Nor  is  this  in  any  sense  overstepping  the 
limits  of  clerical  usefulness.  For,  since  "  culture  is  the  study  of 
perfection,"  and  leads  us  "  to  conceive  of  true  human  perfection  as 
a  harmonious  perfection,  developing  aU  sides  of  our  humanity,  and 
as  to  general  perfection,  developing  all  parts  of  our  society,"  its 
pursuit  becomes  those  moi'e  especially  engaged  in  the  service  of 
that  Master  who  said :  "  Be  ye  perfect  even  as  your  Father  in 
heaven  is  perfect." 

Li  the  next  place  we  come  to  speak  of  the  clergyman  as  the 
pioneer  of  culture  in  "  society."  "  Society  "  prides  itself  now-a- 
days  on  its  higher  appreciation  of  art,  its  love  of  literature,  and 
its  scientific  acquisitions.  But  along  with  this  we  note  an 
unhealthy  growth  of  cant  phrases  about  art,  a  superficiality  in 
scientific  dabbling,  and  a  flippant  treatment  of  literature  brought 
about  by  desultory  reading  and  dependence  for  information  on 
literary  gossip.  The  clergyman  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  social 
reformer  in  this  as  in  other  matters^ 

"  An  intellectual  ruler  in  the  haunts  of  social  vanity." 

But  to  be  this  he  must  be  on  a  higher  level  than  those  he 
attempts  to  reform;  he  must  be  abreast  at  least,  and  not  behind 
the  age.  He  must  remember,  if  he  would  cure  the  world  of  false 
tendencies  in  art,  that  "  what  art  has  to  do  with  morality  and 
the  80vl  is  the  vital  question  about  art,  whether  it  be  a  good 
thing,  or  a  bad  thing."     But  in  order  to  this  the  clerical  moralist 
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must,  in  a  measure,  know  something  of  art.  He  may  not  be  able 
to  decorate  the  walls  and  floor  of  his  glebe  house  with  Etruscan 
designs  to  cover  the  nakedness  of  his  abode,  devoid  of  paper  and 
carpets,  like  the  cultured  parson  described  in  a  modem  book  of 
fiction,  but  he  may  be  possessed  of  sufficient  art  culture  to 
encourage  sketching,  drawing,  watercolour-painting,  etc.,  among 
his  female  parishioners,  and  to  set  on  foot  local  collections  of  art 
treasures  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  to  surround  himself  in  his 
own  home  with  art  objects  and  curious  accessories  betokening  a 
refined  taste  without  in  the  least  competing  with  the  costly 
extravagance  of  his  wealthy  neighbours.  And  in  this  respect  the 
parsonage  has  no  doubt  been,  for  a  long  time,  one  of  the  chief 
civilizing  influences  of  English  rural  life. 

Again,  one  of  the  results  of  another  form  of  culture — that  of 
physical  science  on  the  part  of  the  clergyman  in  an  age  of  much 
scientific  inquiry^— will  be  the  removal  of  false  conceptions  as  to 
the  conflict  between  science  and  religion,  which  the  separate  study 
of  these  two  important  branches  of  human  knowledge  has 
unfortunately  fostered  so  long.  It  will  prevent  the  clergjnoaan  from 
setting  up  his  clerical  authority  against  the  assertion  of  scientific 
specia^sts  who  are  the  recognised  masters  in  their  own  domain. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  his  criticisms  are  the  result  of  considerable 
reading  and  reflection,  he  may  be  sure  of  gaining  a  fair  hearing 
and  producing  a  favourable  effect ;  witness  the  reception  of  the 
lately  published  Bampton  Lectures  on  this  subject  by  the  Bishop 
of  Exeter. 

So,  too,  in  pronouncing  opinions  on  books  of  general  literature, 
on  poetry  and  fiction,  the  clerk  in  orders,  as  the  pioneer  of 
culture,  if  he  has  acquired  that  catholic  taste  which  sees  good  in 
everything,  will  correct  with  tact  and  reprove  with  dignity  what 
is  faulty,  and  will  avoid  with  enlightened  sympathy  every 
occasion  of  wounding  the  susceptibilities  of  well-bred  men  and 
women,  and  thus  become  a  successful  corrector  of  social  frivolity 
as  far  as  it  may  be  detected  in  the  prevalent  literary  tastes. 

It  may  well  be  asked  who  is  sufficient  for  these  things  ? 
Where  is  the  clergyman  to  find  the  time  for  such  an  elaborate 
acquisition  of  culture  in  science,  literature,  and  art  ?  Much, 
we  reply,  may  be  done  by  means  of  a  wise  husbanding  of  time. 
Again,  mental  discipline  enables  a  man  to  grasp,  in  a  very  short 
time,  the  principal  contents  of  a  volume,  the  bearings  of  a 
theory,  or  the  points  in  art  criticism,  which  is  not  true  of  un- 
trained minds.  These  are  the  acquired  facilities  of  studious  habits. 
Moreover,  method  in  the  selection  and  the  reading  of  books 
becomes  an  important  help  in  getting  through  many  volumes 
profitably  and  pleasantly.  Every  man  can  read  (in  using  all 
spare  ten  minutes)  without  much  difficulty  at  least  one  volume  a 
week,  i.e.y  fifty  per  year.  By  a  judicious  choice  of  books  he  thus 
may  in  twenty  years  have  read  a  thousand  valuable  works  in 
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some  of  the  principal  departments  of  general  culture.  This  will 
enable  him  in  the  first  ten  years  of  his  ministry  to  maintain  his 
own  ground  with  others,  and  in  the  next  ten  years  to  occupy 
considerable  vantage  ground  compared  with  general  readers,  the 
busy  men  and  women  of  his  own  parish.  Honest,  steady  reading 
like  this  would  probably  take  away  **  some  of  the  sublime 
conceits  of  our  young  curates "  by  revealing  to  them  the  pro- 
found depths  of  their  own  ignorance ;  it  would  help  also  in 
eliminating  from  the  ranks  of  the  clergy  that  helpless  species  of 
spiritual  director  whose  topics  of  conversation  are  generally 
exhausted  after  a  few  vapid  remarks  on  ''  symbolic  and  decorative 
art"  connected  with  the  adornments  of  the  church  wher6  he 
officiates,  and  whose  remarks  on  music  are  confined  to  the  hymn 
tunes  selected  for  next  Sunday,  whose  literary  criticism  does  not 
extend  beyond  an  examination  of  the  vicar's  last  sermon,  the 
hazy  recollections  of  the  latest  novel  on  the  drawing-room  table, 
or  the  last  budget  of  controversial  letters  on  nothing  in  particular 
in  the  "  religious  newspaper."  It  would  lessen  the  number  of 
those  clericiJ  gentlemen  whose  loftiest  flight  of  intellectual 
conversation  consists  of  echoes  dimly  remembered  and  fieiintly 
repeated  from  paragraphs  in  reviews,  and  reduce  the  number  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  who  relapse  in  bland  smiles,  which  may  be 
interpreted  alike  as  meaning  consent  or  dissent,  and  those  who 
plunge  into  the  abysses  of  eloquent  silence  when  matters  are 
discussed  which  are  far  bevond  their  intellectual  horizon,  whilst 
their  spiritual  disciples  will  look  up  with  astonishment  at  those 
who,  though  members  of  a  learned  profession,  are  unable  to 
throw  even  a  dim  religious  light  upon  subjects  of  universal 
interest. 

In  conclusion,  it  remains  for  us  only  to  add  that  the  work  of 
pioneers  must  of  necessity  be  both  hazardous  and  incomplete, 
subject  to  many  interruptions,  and  surrounded  by  many  obstacles. 
And  this  has  to  be  remembered  by  the  clergy,  as  pioneers  of 
culture,  in  their  attempt  to  advance  with  the  people  committed 
to  their  charge.  But  although  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way, 
they  are  not  insuimountable ;  although  success,  even  partial 
success,  may  in  some  cases  appear  doubtful,  yet  the  attempt 
ought  to  be  made.  The  religious  instructor  ought  not  to  fall 
behind  the  enlightenment  of  the  age ;  his  place  is  in  the  vanguard 
of  the  army  of  progress.  He  must  lead  instead  of  being  led,  or, 
what  is  worse,  being  driven  against  his  wiU.  He  will  find  in  the 
performance  of  this  duty  a  means  for  preserving  his  disciples 
from  the  evil  effects  of  spurious  culture ;  he  will  discover  that  in 
promoting  the  pursuit  of  true  culture  among  them,  he  will  raise 
the  tone  of  reli^ous  life  and  feeling  throughout  the  community. 

M.   KAUFMANN. 


THE  LOVES  OF  LEOPAKDI. 

BY  CHABLES  EDWARDES. 

The  dolorous  philosophy  of  Giacomo  Leopard!  has  been  ascribed 
by  one  of  his  biographers  to  an  vnfelicissimoaTnore.  Another  of 
his  commentators  has  said  of  him  that  his  ideal  was  a  woman. 
Without  wholly  agreeing  to  the  judgment  or  altogether  under- 
standing the  meaning  of  the  statement,  we  would  use  both 
judgment  and  statement  as  a  text  for  a  few  words  on  the  loves 
and  the  love  element  in  the  life  of  the  *'  stricken  poet  of  Becanati." 
At  the  early  age  of  twelve,  Leopardi  turned  his  back  upon 
childhood  and  youth,  and  entered  ardently  upon  the  pursuit  of 
learning.  He  had  already  distanced  his  priestly  tutors,  and  now, 
having  no  wise  mind  near  to  counsel  him,  he  deliberately  set 
before  himself  the  task  of  studying,  aeriatvm,  all  the  Greek  and 
Latin  classics  in  his  father's  well-stocked  library,  taking  the 
classics  of  France  and  Italy  for  his  recreation.  The  boy  became 
transformed  into  the  scholar.  His  activity  of  body  jdelded  to 
the  consuming  energy  of  his  mind.  Instead  of  playing  old 
Soman  games,  boxing  his  brother  Carlo  (and  doing  it  soundly), 
tiicking  his  tutor,  or  teazing  his  old  grandmother's  cavalf^ere, 
he  read  book  after  book,  and  made  book  after  book,  rising  early 
day  by  day,  yet  never  relaxing  in  his  studies  until  the  last  drop 
of  oil  in  the  lamp  was  used,  and  his  less  ambitious  brother  had 
been  asleep  for  hours,  tired  of  watching  him  over  his  papers. 
His  father,  good  man,  himself  a  UU^ateur  on  subjects  so  diverse 
as  "  Una  Causa  Celebre  "  and  '*  The  State  of  a  Child  Dead  before 
Baptism,"  rubbed  his  hands,  and  chuckled  at  the  prospect  of  his 
own  increasing  fame  being  thrown  into  piquant  relief  by  the 
renown  his  learned  son  should  achieve.  He  printed  Giacomo's 
childish  essays  and  boyish  poems,  and  sent  them  round  to  his 
numerous  kinsfolk  and  acquaintance,  with  many  a  large  note  of 
exclamation  appended.  And  as  for  Giacomo's  mother,  she,  worthy 
woman,  had  taken  upon  herself  the  financial  regeneration  of  the 
Casa  Leopardi ;  her  heart  seemed  to  have  receded  within  her 
body,  and  she  appeared  content  that  all  things  should  happen  so 
the  expenses  of  Casa  Leopardi  were  not  augmented.  Her  sons 
and  daughters  duly  kissed  her  hand  night  and  morning  ;  she  felt 
maternally  towards  them,  but  made  no  sign,  and,  sitting  rigid 
and  taciturn  at  the   head  of  her  table,  acted  to   herself  with 
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profound  success  the  part  of  good  angel,  moral  guardian,  and 
general  disposer  of  the  household. 

At  fifteen,  Giacomo  began  to  have  thoughts  and  desires  which 
not  even  Greek  and  Latin  classics  could  satisfy.  The  Count 
Monaldo,  his  father,  with  the  instinct  of  a  completely  virtuous 
man,  who  had  got  over  his  own  youth,  had  weeded  his  library  of 
the  amorous  literature  of  medieevalism  and  later  times,  and  locked 
the  volumes  apart.  Accordingly,  when  Giacomo  and  his  brother 
Carlo,  urged  by  curiosity,  natural  if  reprehensible,  pried  among 
the  shelves  for  books  which  their  intelligence  told  them  they 
might  expect  to  find,  they  discovered  nothing  except  an 
Amsterdam  edition  of  a  miserable,  tedious,  pedantic,  but 
amorous  romance  in  Latin  verse.  There  was  no  alternative ;  it 
was  this  or  nothing.  The  two  boys,  therefore,  abducted  the  book, 
and  devoured  its  unstirring  pictures  of  love  and  unmoving 
emotion,  what  time  their  parents  slept  out  their  siesta,  in  the 
seclusion  of  their  common  bedroom,  or  during  the  holiday  hours 
of  the  summer  months.  It  required  more  artifice  to  escape  the 
argus  eyes  of  the  domestic  priests,  but  the  boys  succeeded  even 
in  this.  Thus  Giacomo,  who  had  waded  knee-deep  in  the  Roman 
classics  without  corruption,  made  his  first  acquaintance  with  the 

,  ....*'  pupille  tenere, 

Sgnardi  furtivi,  erranti, 
Voi  de*  gentili  amanti 
Primo.  immortale  amor "  .    .    .     . 

which  he  was  to  commemorate  with  such  sweet  sadness  in  the 
verse  of  his  later  days. 

Recanati  was  and  is  a  sleepy,  if  picturesque  little  town  :  On  y 
rrumte  dans  dea  chars  atteUs  de  bceufSf  et  Von  y  a  pov/r  un  sou 
vingt  poires  ^normes;  and  though  in  Leopardi's  boyhood  it  could 
exult  over  its  "  forty  carriage  families,''  social  intercourse  in  those 
times  of  upheaval  seems  to  have  been  more  of  a  duty  than  a 
satisfaction.  Leopardi  himself  had  an  incredibly  low  opinion  of 
the  women  of  Recanati.  Their  stupidity  dazed  him ;  conversation 
with  them  deadened  and  saddened  him ;  their  coldness  and 
selfishness,  their  ambition,  perfidy,  and  insensibility,  terrified  him. 
He  defined  them  generically  as  '^  an  animal  without  a  heart."  To 
love  them,  therefore,  he  had  first  of  all  to  idealize  them,  and  very 
few  were  worth  even  this  effort.  His  essays  in  love  were  essen- 
tially fanciful. 

From  the  balcony  windows  of  Casa  Leopardi,  looking  towards 
the  village,  Giacomo  as  a  boy  was  wont  to  see  the  faces  of  two 

?oor  girls,  the  one  a  coachman's  daughter  and  the  other  a  weaver, 
he  boy  developed  into  a  young  man,  and  the  girls  became 
young  women,  pretty  rather  than  otherwise,  and  at  least 
inofiensive.  Starlight  nights,  the  moon,  and  Giacomo's  warm 
effervescing  heart,  helped  to  etherealize  the  girls  when,  from 
his  own  lighted  chamber,  he  saw  them  with  his  eyes  of  sense  in 
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the  graceful  attitudes  of  some  quiet  home  work ;  and  hi& 
imagination  readily  animated  and  endowed  them  as  he  would 
have  them. 

Leopardi's  own  melodious  verse  describes  the  beginning  and 
the  end  of  the  one  love  idyll,  incomparably.  The  reader  must 
accept  this  Englishing  as  an  interpretation  only,  not  a  represen- 
tation. It  is  impassible  to  give  other  than  a  most  unsatisfactory 
version  in*  prose  of  poetry  like  Leopardi's,  which  is  much  less 
remarkable  for  its  vocabulary  than  for  its  melodious  rhythm,  and 
the  harmony  of  its  rhythm  with  its  ideas. 

^*  Silvia,  dost  thou  still  remember  that  time  of  thy  life  on  earth  when  beauty 
shone  in  thy  laughing,  restless  eyes,  and  thou  thyself,  pensive  and  joyous,  wert 
about  to  pass  over  the  boundary  of  youth  ? 

"Our  noiseless  rooms,  and  the  streets  round  about  thee,  echoed  with  thy 
perpetual  song,  sitting,  busy  with  woman's  work,  well  satisfied  with  the  uncertain 
luture  of  thy  imagination.  It  was  balmy  May,  and  thus  thou  wert  wont  to  pass 
the  day. 

"  As  for  me,  often  forsaking  .the  beloved  books  and  laboured  scribblings  which 
have  claimed  my  earliest  years  and  the  better  part  of  myself,  from  the  balconies  of 
my  father's  house  I  listened  to  the  sound  of  thy  voice,  and  to  thy  nimble  hand,  as 
it  travelled  over  the  tiresome  texture.  I  contemplated  the  peaceful  heavens,  the- 
glittering  streets  and  gardens, .  and  beyond,  on  the  one  side,  the  sea,  and  the 
mountains  on  the  other.     Mortal  tongue  cannot  tell  what  I  felt  in  my  heart. 

**  What  sweet  thoughts,  what  hopes,  what  raptures,  oh  my  Silvia  I  How  glorious 
human  life  and  our  destiny  seemed  to  us  then  I  When  I  recall  to  mind  the 
magnitude  of  our  hopes,  a  bitter,  desolating  passion  oppresses  m^  and  compels  me 
to  lament  my  misfortune.  Oh  nature,  nature,  why  dost  not  give  us  now  what  then 
thou  didst  promise  ?    Why  dost  thou  thus  deceive  thy  children  ? 

"And  thou,  oh  tender  little  maid,  assailed  and  subdued  by  a  secret  disease, 
perishedst  ere  winter  had  withered  the  grass.  Thou  didst  not  see  the  flower  of  thy 
years ;  nor  was  thine  heart  caressed  by  sweet  praise  of  thy  ebon  hair,  or  of  thy 
shy,  impassioned  glances ;  on  gala  days  thy  companions  talked  not  with  thee  at 
love."  .  .  . 

His  affection,  real  or  ideal,  for  Nerina,  the  coachman's 
daughter^  has  served  as  foundation  for  a  very  pathetic,  if  rather 
conventional  romance,  which,  nevertheless,  we  would  fain  believe 
to  be  not  entirely  romantic.  Leopardi,  during  one  of  his  poetic 
rhapsodies,  on  an  isolated  hillock  of  the  Apennine  slopes  near 
Recanati,  has  written  a  piece  of  verse  called  "  L'  Infinite,  which, 
for  the  sentiment,  might  have  been  the  production  of  a  good 
Buddhist  in  quest  of  Nirvana. 

"  Always  dear  to  me  was  this  lonely  hill  and  this  hedge  that  to  so  great  an  extent 
hides  the  distant  horizon  from  view.  But.  sitting  and  looking,  I  imagine  to  myself 
beyond  the  hedge  such  limitless  space,  such  wondrous  silences,  and  such  profound 
tranquillity,  that  my  heart  is  almost  terrified.  And  as  I  hear  the  wind  whistle 
through  the  branches,  I  compare  the  infinite  silence  with  this  riot,  and  I  recall  to 
mind  eternity  and  the  dead  ages,  and  the  living  present,  and  the  noise  it  makes. 
Thus,  in  this  immensity,  my  thought  is  drowned,  and  it  is  sweet  to  me  to  be 
shipwrecked  in  this  sea." 

On  his  way  back  to  Casa  Leopardi^  Qiacomo  drops  the  paper, 
which  is  picked  up  and  read  by  Nerina,  who  returns  it  to  him, 
acknowledging  that  she  has  read  the  poem,  and  that  her  thoughts 
are  strangely  accordant  with  his.  That  night  Leopardi,  from  his 
alcony,  hears  Nerina  singing  and  spinning,  and  the  words  of  her 
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Bong  are  unmistakably  suggested  by  his  own  writings  and  his 
words  to  her  in  the  morning.  He  calls  to  her,  they  talk  to  each 
other  from  their  respective  bdconies,  and^  at  the  girl's  request,  he 
recites  the  poem  she  had  restored  to  him.  I^erina  then  beseeches 
him  to  give  her  a  copy  of  the  verses,  which  he  does,  throwing  it 
across  the  street  to  her  secured  in  a  volume  of  his  already  publi^ed 
poems.  In  requital,  the  girl  gathers  some  flowers  from  the  trellis 
of  her  father's  house,  ties  them  with  a  long  black  hair  plucked 
from  her  head,  and  cleverly  casts  the  nosegay  so  that  it  strikes 
Leopardi  on  the  face.  They  exchange  '' ^ood-nights/'  and  the 
lattices  are  closed.  Leopardi  sleeps  miserably,  and,  early  the  next 
day,  is  visited  by  Nerina's  father,  who  asks  him  to  use  his  influ- 
ence with  the  girl  to  induce  her  to  marry  a  young  man  of  the 
village,  in  all  respects  a  suitable  match  for  her.  Reluctantly, 
Leopardi  promises,  and  Nerina  and  he  are  soon  closeted  together, 
for  the  better  working  of  his  persuasion.  But,  with  a  blushing 
face  and  streaming  eyes,  the  girl  explains  why  she  cannot  marry 
her  father  8  choice — her  heart  is  Leopardi's.  Hearing  this,  Leo- 
pardi is  with  difficulty  able  to  fulfil  his  agreement  with  the 
father.  Nevertheless,  he  tries  his  utmost  to  console  the  girl,  and 
assures  her  that  she  will  be  happiest  in  following  the  path  marked 
out  for  her  by  her  parents.  He  has  yet  more  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing a  promise  from  Nerina  to  conform  to  his  advice.  Subsequently, 
Leopardi  hears  of  the  illness  and  gradual  decline  of  the  poor  girl, 
and,  ten  years  after  his  first  interview  with  her,  having  the 
previous  day  returned  to  Recanati  from  Noi'them  Italy,  he  awakes 
in  the  morning  to  find  Nerina's  father  by  his  bedside,  who  is  there 
to  tell  him  that  Nerina  is  dead,  having  died  kissing  the  volume  of 
his  (Leopardi's)  poems,  which  book  the  poor  man  has  brought  to 
return  to  its  author.  Leopardi,  opening  the  volume,  takes  firom 
it  the  manuscript  copy  of  **  L'Infinito,"  written  by  himself,  and 
notices  that  the  last  line, 

**  E  il  naufragar  m'  ^  dolce  in  questo  mare," 

is  trebly  underlined.  On  the  evening  of  this  day,  going  out  on  to 
the  balcony  as  of  old,  he  has  a  rush  of  inspiration,  and  addA  to  his 
poem,  *'  Le  Ricordanze,"  its  last  stanza : 

^  Oh  Nerina  I  how  should  I  not  hear  these  places  speak  of  thee  7  How  ahonldst 
thou  be  fallen  from  my  thought  ?  Where  art  thou  gone,  since  I  find  here  nothing 
but  the  remembrance  of  thee,  oh  my  darling  ?  This,  thy  birthplace,  sees  thee  no 
more :  yonder  casement,  now  bright  with  the  melancholy  radiance  of  the  stars, 
whence  thou  wert  wont  to  talk  with  me,  is  deserted.  Where  art  thou,  since  I  no 
longer  hear  thy  voice  echo  as  of  yore,  when  every  distant  accent  from  thy  lips  which 
reached  me  made  me  pale  7  Other  times.  Thy  days  are  over,  oh  my  sweet  love. 
Thou  hast  passed  away.  It  is  the  lot  of  others  now  to  travel  through  life,  and  dwell 
on  these  fragrant  hill  sides.  But  thou  hast  soon  passed  away,  and  thy  life  was  as 
a  dream.  Thou  wentest  through  life  dancing,  and  joy  shone  on  thy  brow ;  in  thine 
eyes  trustful  imagination  and  the  lustre  of  youth  were  sparkling,  when  Fate  ex- 
tinguished them,  and  laid  thee  low.  Ah,  Nerina  1  the  old  love  reigns  in  my  heart. 
When,  now  and  again,  I  move  amid  gatherings  and  festivals,  I  say  within  myself, 

Oh  Nerina  !  not  now  dost  thou  prepare  for  festivals  and  merry-makings.'  When 
May  comes  round,  and  lovers  greet  the  maidens  with  sougs  and  flowers,  I  say : 

T2 
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Nerina  mine,  no  spring  ever  returns  for  thee,  nor  love.'  Every  tranquil  day, 
every  flowery  meadow  that  I  see,  every  joy  I  feel,  makes  me  say,  *  Nerina  no  longer 
has  any  joy  ;  she  sees  not  the  sky  nor  the  fields.'  Alas  !  thou  hast  passed  away, 
my  eternal  sigh.  Thou  hast  passed  away,  and  the  bitter  remembrance  of  thee  shall 
be  the  companion  of  all  my  wandering  fsmcies,  of  all  my  tender  emotions,  and  the 
sad  and  sweet  throbbings  of  my  heart." 

The  following,  suggestive  of  the  quietude  succeeding  a  fSte  day, 
may  refer  to  either  Silvia  or  Nerina. 

"  Soft  and  clear  is  the  night,  and  without  wind,  and  the  moon  hangs  tranquilly 
over  the  roofs  and  into  the  midst  of  the  gardens,  and  serenely  illumines  all  the 
mountains  in  the  distance.  Oh  my  beloved,  already  every  highway  is  mute,  and 
from  the  balconies  shines  forth  the  rare  nocturnal  lamp.  Thou  sleepest :  a  light 
slumber  has  embraced  thee  in  thy  peaceful  chamber ;  no  care  gnaws  thee ;  thou 
knowest  not  nor  thinkest  what  a  wound  thou  hast  opened  in  my  very  heart.  Thou 
sleepest,  and  I  approach  to  salute  this  heaven  which  seems  so  compassionate,  and 
the  old  all-powerful  Nature  who  created  me  for  grief.  *  I  refuse  thee  hope,'  said  she 
to  me,  *  even  hope ;  and  thine  eyes  shall  never  sparkle  save  with  tears.' 

**  To-day  was  a  festival :  now  thou  art  resting  from  pleasures,  and  perchance  thou 
recallest  in  a  dream  how  many  thou  hast  pleased  to-day,  and  how  many  have  given 
thee  pleasure.     As  for  me,  I  do  not  enter  thy  thoughts,  nor  do  I  hope  to  do  so." 

In  truth,  it  may  be  said  that  the  young  poet  loved  these  girls 
better  in  their  death  than  while  living. 

But,  when  Leopardi  was  in  his  nineteenth  year,  and  his  passion 
for  literature  was  at  its  height,  his  heart  suddenly  succumbed  to 
Za  belle  force  d' Amour — real  flesh-and-blood  love  this  time.  A 
married  cousin  of  his,  the  Countess  Gertrude  Lazzari,  came  to 
Becanati,  accompanied  by  her  little  daughter — a  child  of  ten.  The 
Countess  was  a  magnificent  woman,  stiQ  young,  of  a  queenly 
bearing,  la  (MmarcKe  d'une  d^esae,  and  a  detuily  pallor  that 
augmented  her  majesty.  She  was  no  De  Stael  intellectually, 
but  a  thoroughly  accomplished  and  agreeable  talker^  who  knew 
how  to  dazzle  and  charm  simultaneously.  Giacomo  became 
madly  in  love  with  her  at  first  sight,  and  during  her  stay  his 

f>assion  increased  rather  than  diminished.  But  he  kept  his  suf- 
lering  (for  to  Leopardi  love  was  pre-eminently  a  state  of  suffering) 
to  himself:  his  cousin  had  no  suspicion  of  it.  How,  indeed,  should 
the  Countess  have  divined  that  the  thin  and  silent  boy,  reputed 
to  be  a  scholar  in  pickle  (and  therefore  of  very  little  interest  to 
her,  a  woman  of  the  world),  who  hardly  reached  to  her  shoulder, 
and  was  almost  as  infantine  in  appearance  as  her  own  little 
daughter — that  this  boy  was  in  love  with  her  ?  He  was  a  mere 
boy,  a  "  house  doU,"  a  "  little  pedant,"  "  the  hermit  of  Recanati," 
and,  surely,  incapable  of  la  grande  passion.  And,  all  the  while, 
Leopardi  himself  was  tormented  with  the  sense  of  his  physical 
inferiority  by  the  side  of  this  sparkling  representative  of  the 
outer  world,  and  by  the  bitter  consciousness  that,  for  all  her 
beauty  and  elegance,  his  cousin  was  of  meaner  clay  than  himself, 
incapable  of  understanding  his  own  rich  and  complex  mind. 

It  was  when  the  Count^  Lazzari  left  Recanati  that  Leopardi 
realized  how  terribly  serious  were  his  feelings  towards  her.  He 
fell  into  a  state  of  utter  despair,  and,  the  night  after  her  departure. 
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was  deUrious  with  anguish,  according  to  the  testimony  of  his 
brother,  who  watched  over  him  until  dawn.  At  daybreak,  his 
a^ony  began  to  abate,  and  it  was  then,  lying  in  bed,  his  cheeks 
still  damp  with  tears,  that  he  composed  his  exquisite  poem,  "  II 
primo  amore,"  descriptive  of  the  growth  and  rupture  of  his 
passion. 

*^  My  mind  recalls  the  day  when  I  felt  for  the  first  time  the  assault  of  love,  and 
said,  *  Alas,  if  this  be  love,  how  it  pains  1 ' 

"  When,  Mrith  eyes  intent  and  fixed  on  the  ground  all  the  day,  I  beheld  her  who 
first  and  unwittingly  opened  the  way  to  this  heart. 

"  Alas,  Ix)ve !  how  ill  thou  hast  ti'eated  me !  Why  should  so  sweet  a  passion 
bring  with  it  such  yearning,  such  grief  ? 

*'  And  why  has  such  joy  come  to  my  heart  full  of  anguish  and  groaning,  and  not 
perfect,  serene,  and  unfettered  ? 

"  Tell  me,  tender  heart,  what  fear  and  what  suffering  were  thine,  in  the  presence 
of  that  thought  compared  to  which  all  pleasure  was  ennwi  ? 

"  That  thought  which  oflEered  itself  seductively  to  thee  during  the  day,  and  in  the 
night,  when  everything  in  the  hemisphere  seemed  at  rest, 

"  Thou,  restless,  happy,  and  wretched,  wearied  my  body  on  my  bed  with  thy 
ceaseless  palpitations. 

"  And  when,  sad,  exhausted,  and  weary,  I  closed  my  eyes  for  sleep,  broken  as  by 
fever  and  delirium,  sleep  was  lacking  to  me. 

"  Oh,  with  what  living  features  used  the  sweet  form  to  appear  in  the  midst  of  the 
darkness,  and  my  closed  eyes  regarded  her  under  their  lids  1 

"  Oh,  what  delicious  tremors  pervaded  and  moved  in  my  bones  1  How  my  soul 
teemed  with  a  thousand  thoughts, 

*'  Fugitive  and  hesitant  I  Thus  the  wind,  sweeping  through  the  foliage  of  an  old 
forest,  draws  from  it  a  vague,  protracted  murmuring. 

"  And  when  I  was  silent  and  free  from  agitation,  what  saidst  thou  to  me,  oh 
heart,  of  the  departure  of  her  for  whom  thou  w^ast  suffering  and  throbbing  ? 

"  I  had  no  sooner  felt  the  scorching  of  the  flame  of  love  than  the  breeze  which 
fanned  it  changed  its  course. 

"Towards  daybreak  I  lay  insensible  to  thought,  and  the  horses  that  were  to 
make  me  solitary  pawed  the  ground  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  paternal  dwelling. 

"  And,  timid,  quiet^  and  inexperienced,  I  strained  mine  eager  ear  through  the 
darkness,  and  mine  eyes,  vainly  open,  towards  the  balcony, 

"  To  hear  a  word,  if  those  lips  might  utter  it — a  last  word  ;  one  word,  since,  alas  1 
Heaven  deprived  me  of  all  else. 

"  How  many  times  a  common  voice  struck  on  my  doubting  ear,  and  a  chill  seized 
me,  and  my  heart  in  hope  was  moved  to  throb  ! 

"  And  when  at  length  the  voice  so  dear  to  my  heart  went  away,  and  the  noise  of 
horses  and  wheels  was  heard  ; 

"  Then,  as  one  bereaved,  I  crept  into  bed,  and  with  closed  eyes  pressed  my  hands 
on  my  beating  heart,  and  sighed."  .  .  . 

From  this  time  forward  Leopardi's  letters  to  Giordani — the 
most  valuable  biography  of  the  poet  extant — are  more  and  more 
disconsolate  :  they  testify  to  his  bodily  sufferings ;  his  unsatisfied 
yearnings  for  a  wider  sphere  of  life ;  his  inability  to  comprehend 
the  mystery  of  existence,  and  his  mental  disquiet  as  a  consequence ; 
and  lastly,  though  chiefly,  to  the  loss  of  his  illusory  hopes  and 
imaginations  about  virtue,  disinterested  love,  and  the  other 
abstractions  which  had  hitherto  helped  to  make  life  tolerable  for 
him. 

"  Mio  Caro,"  he  writes  to  Giordani,  *•  although  my  mind  cannot  comprehend  any 
longer  the  meaning  of  friendship  and  love,  I  implore  you  to  continue  in  affection 
for  me,  and  to  remember  me,  and  to  believe  that,  as  much  as  I  can,  I  love  and  shall 
alw^ays  love  you,  and  long  to  hear  from  you."    .    .    . 

i^November  19^A,  1819.) 
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..."  There  was  a  time  when  hnman  wickedness  and  the  misfortunes  of  the 
yirtaons  moved  me  to  contempt,  and  I  felt  grieved  at  the  consideration  of  the  nniver- 
sality  of  sach  wickedness.  But  now  I  lament  alike  the  nnhappiness  of  slaves  and 
tyrants,  the  oppressors  and  the  oppressed,  good  and  bad  ;  and  in  my  sadness  there  is 
no  longer  a  spark  of  anger,  of  which  this  life  seems  to  me  not  worthy.  ...  I  see, 
and  am  in  excessive  terror  at  the  sight,  that  with  my  in&ncy  the  world  and  life 
are  ended  for  me."    .    .    . 

(Jkcemher  llth,  1819.) 

.  .  .  "  I  yearn  eagerly  for  the  dear  spring,  as  the  only  medicine  for  my  mind's 
lethargy.  A  few  evenings  ago,  before  getting  into  bed.  I  opened  the  window  of 
my  room,  and  seeing  a  pare  sky  and  a  clear  moonlight,  feeling  a  warm  air.  and 
hauing  a  baying  of  dogs  in  the  distance,  some  of  my  old  imaginings  awoke  in  me, 
and  I  seemed  to  be  sensible  of  the  beating  of  my  heart.  Whereupon  I  began  to 
cry,  like  one  in  delirium,  and  asked  pity  from  Nature,  whose  voice  I  thought  I 
heard  after  some  little  time.  And  then,  reviewing  my  past  condition,  I  chilled 
with  terror,  and  felt  unable  to  understand  how  life  without  illusions  and  living 
affections,  without  imagination  and  enthusiasm,  can  be  bearable.  For,  a  year  ago, 
these  things  quite  filled  my  mind,  and  made  me  happy  in  spite  of  my  troubles. 
Now  I  am  parched  and  empty,  like  a  dry  reed,  and  no  passion' can  enter  my  poor 
mind."    .    .    . 

(6M  Marrh,  1820.) 

And  to  Brighenti,  the  publisher  of  Bologna  : — 

"  The  immorality  of  women  frightens  me,  not  on  my  own  account,  but  because  of 
the  misery  entailed  on  the  world.  If  I  became  rich  and  powerful  (which  is 
impossible,  because  I  have  too  few  vices),  women  would  doubtless  seek  to  inveigle 
mc  But  in  my  present  condition,  despised  and  ridiculed  by  everyone,  there  is 
nothing  in  me  to  atti-act  their  flatteries.  Moreover,  my  soul  is  so  frozen  and 
withered  by  incessant  nnhappiness.  and  even  by  the  knowledge  of  truth,  that  before 
having  loved,  I  have  lost  the  power  of  loving.  Even  an  angel  of  beauty  could 
not  inflame  me,  so  that,  young  as  I  am,  I  am  qualified  to  act  as  eunuch  in  a 
Berafirlio."    .    •     • 

(2Sth  AnguJtt,  1820.) 

But  a  state  of  absolute  despair  is  impossible ;  and  at  intervals 
Leopardi  found  that  bis  mind  was  by  no  means  altogether 
divested  of  the  faculty  of  imagination,,  so  cherished  by  him.  In 
June,  1820,  he  writes  to  Giordani  : — 

.  .  .  ''I  have  become  a  child  again  ;  I  regard  love  as  the  finest  thing  on  earth, 
and  I  feed  on  empty  imaginings.  .  .  .  I  do  not  look  upon  illusions  as  mere 
vanities,  but  as  realities,  in  a  manner  substantial,  since  they  are  not  particular 
fancies  of  this  or  that,  but  essentially  natural  and  innate  in  each  of  us  ;  and  they 
compose  our  whole  life.  ...  I  do  not  think  vicious  people  are  happier  than 
wa  If  true  happiness  could  in  any  way  be  acquired,  the  reality  of  things  would 
not  be  so  formidaDle.  But  good  and  bad  float  with  equal  distress  in  th&  sea  of 
troubles,  whence  there  is  no  other  refuge  except  fancy  and  imagination.  And  for 
this  reason  it  seems  to  me  that  the  condition  of  the  good  is  better  than  that  of  the 
bad,  because  great  and  glorious  illusions  do  not  come  to  the  latter ;  so  that,  confined 
to  the  rectlity  and  nakedness  of  things,  what  else  ought  they  to  expect  but  an 
eternal  and  limitless /^;i9«i.^"    .    .     . 

(30th  June,  1820.) 

Not  until  he  was  twenty-four  was  Leopardi  allowed  by  his 
prudent,  grandmotherly  father  to  leave  the  home  nest  which  he 
had  long  outgrown.  But  it  was  then  too  late.  The  vivacious, 
lusty  boy  of  ten,  the  nobly  inquisitive  youth  of  fifteen,  had 
become  a  man,  in  whom  constant  disappointment  and  opposition 
of  hopes,  the  most  legitimate  and  natural,  had  bred  an  inevitable 
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and  &tal  cynicism.  "  I  long  for  society  when  I  am  alone,  and  for 
Bolitude  when  I  am  in  society,"  he  writes  to  Brighenti,  a  few 
days  before  leaving  home  ;  and  it  was  hardly  likely  that  in  this 
disposition  of  mind  he  would  enjoy  life  in  Rome  much  more  than 
life  in  Becanati.  He  seems  to  have  known  nothing  of  that 
equanimity  without  which  pleasure  is  but  a  hectic  fever  and 
happiness  impossible.  No  sooner  is  he  in  the  Eternal  City  than 
he  writes:  "The  Roman  women,  rich  and  poor,  disgust  me." 
He  cannot  understand  their  demeanour  in  the  streets.  Their 
well-bred  insensibility  to  passers-by  he  mistakes  for  apathy  and 
hypocrisy.  At  the  theatre,  however,  the  legs  of  the  ballet  excite 
his  wonaer,  on  which  subject  he  says :  "  Generally  Speaking,  let 
me  say  that  neither  by  singing  nor  in  any  other  way  can  a 
woman  so  greatly  enamour  a  man  as  by  dancing,  which  seems  to 
give  the  form  a  Divine  aspect,  and  the  body  a  superhuman 
mfluence." 

And,  in  congratulating  his  brother  Carlo  on  a  love  attachment 
he  had  formed  since  his  (Giacomo's)  absence  from  home: — 

.  .  .  "  Really  I  do  not  know  a  better  employment  in  the  world  than  making 
love,  be  it  in  spring  or  aatamn.  It  is  ten  thousand  times  better  to  talk  to  a 
handsome  scullery-maid  than  to  pirouette,  as  I  do,  round  and  round  the  Belvederean 
Apollo  or  the  Venus  of  the  Capitol."    .    .    . 

(5th  AprU,  1823.) 

In  May,  1823,  Leopardi  left  Rome  for  Recanati,  whence,  six 
months  later,  he  writes  to  a  Roman  cousin  (a  young  man  about 
his  own  age),  who  had  involved  himself  in  some  love  dilemma : — 

.  .  .  "  Love,  even  when  profound  and  desperate,  is  always  sweet.  I  am  too 
well  persuaded,  I  will  not  say  of  your  philosophy,  because  philosophy  in  such  cases 
is  useless,  but  of  your  sagacity  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  to  believe  you  are 
likely  to  disquiet  yourself  with  the  passion.  We  have  passed  the  time  for  this,  dear 
Peppino.  In  our  earliest  youth  it  might  occur,  but  it  is  impossible  and  unreason- 
able after  the  teaching  of-  experience.  But  you  must  not  tmnk  I  am  insensible  to 
passion.  I  once  experienced  it  in  all  its  madness,  and,  to  show  you  the  extent  of 
my  absurdity,  I  may  say  that  I  have  often  been  inclined  to  put  an  end  to  myself 
because  of  my  love  mania,  though  my  despair  was  all  the  result  of  imagination. 
I  have  grown  older  since  then,  and  now  I  would  die  and  suffer  for  anything  rather 
than  a  woman.  It  were  superfluous  to  remind  you  that  women  are  not  worth  the 
fatigue  of  loving  and  sufFering  for  them.  .  .  .  Tou  and  I  ought  to  regard  it  as  a 
mathematical  axiom  that  there  neither  is  nor  can  be  a  woman  worthy  of  being 
truly  loved.  .  .  .  Indifference  and  light-heartedness  are  the  only  passions 
worthy  of  the  wise,  and  such  as  are  experienced  in  human  affairs."    .     .    . 

(19«A  Deeemher,  1823.) 

It  is  probable  that  in  this  period  of  his  life  Leopardi  wrote  the 
four  "  Pensieri,"  which  treat  of  "  women  "  directly  or  inferentially. 

'*  Like  most  women,  men,  and  especially  proud  men,  may  be  subdued  and 
controlled  by  indifference  and  contempt,  or  even  the  pretence  of  them.  For 
the  same  pride  which  makes  innumerable  men  haughty  towards  the  humble  and 
such  as  show  them  respect  renders  them  solicitous  of  the  esteem  and  respect  of 
those  who  disregard  and  are  indifferent  to  them.  Whence  there  often  occurs  in 
other  besides  love  affairs  an  amusing  and  perpetual  change  of  conduct  between  two 
persons — to-day  the  one  anxious,  the  other  careless,  and  to-morrow  viae  versd.  It 
may  even  be  said  that  a  similar  game  and  alternation  pervades  human  society,  and 
that  life  is  full  of  people  who  attract,  but  are  not  attracted,  when  greeted  do  not 
respond,  when  followed  flee,  and  who,  when  avoided  or  insulted,  turn,  prostrate 
themselves,  and  pursue  in  their  turn." 
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"  The  world  behaves  like  a  woman  tx)wardB  great  and  peculiarly  gifted  mem.  It 
not  only  admires,  but  loves  them,  being  enamoured  of  their  greatness.  Often,  too^ 
and  herein  again  it  resembles  woman — ^it  loves  such  men  the  more  they  despise, 
ill-use,  and  terrify  it.  Thus,  Napoleon  was  beloved  by  France,  and  even  adored  by 
the  very  soldiers  he  called  food  for  cannon,  and  treated  as  such.  So  also  many 
generals  who  carried  similar  ideas  into  practice  were  endeared  to  their  anxiieB 
whilst  they  lived,  and  now  storm  the  hearts  of  readers  with  their  histories.  A 
certain  amount  of  brutality  and  extravagance  pleases  men,  as  in  their  lovers  it 
gratifies  women.  Hence  Achilles  is  so  completely  lovable,  whereas  ^neas  and 
Godfrey  for  their  goodness  and  wisdom,  and  Ulysses  for  the  latter  quality,  almost 
inspire  aversion." 

**  In  several  other  respects  is  woman  a  type  of  the  world  in  general :  for  the 
masses  treat  such  men  (and  they  are  the  majority)  as  are  weak,  in  comparison  witli 
the  few  who  are  strong,  mentally,  emotionally,  or  bodily,  as  women  are  wont  to 
regard  men  similarly  conditioned.    For  women,  and  the  human  race  in  general, 
are  gained  by  almost  the  same  artifices  :  boldness,  mixed  with  suavity  ;  disregard 
of  rejection ;    constant  and  unabashed  persistence  ;  these  are  the  attributes  of 
success  with  women,  as  also  with  the  powerful  and  the  rich,  with  special  majorities, 
nations,  and  centuries.    As  with  women  one  must  destroy  one's  rivals,  and  make  a 
solitude  around  oneself,  so  in  the  world  it  is  necessary  to  overthrow  competitors 
and  associates,  and  make  a  road  over  th«ir  bodies ;  and  in  either  case,  rivals  are 
overcome  with  the  same  weapons,  of  which  the  two  chief  are  calumny  and  ridicule. 
He  who  loves  women  or  the  world  with  a  genuine  and  not  a  lukewarm  love,  or  who 

g laces  their  interests  before  his  own,  will  have  little  or  no  success.    The  world, 
ke  women,  belongs  to  whomsoever  seduces  and  toys  with  it,  and  treads  it  under 
foot." 

"No  one  becomes  a  man  until  he  has  had  great  experience  of  himself,  by  which 
self-knowledge  and  the  estimate  he  thereby  forms  of  himself  he  is  enabled  in  a 
measure  to  determine  his  fortune  and  manner  of  life.  Now  for  this  great 
experience — before  which  a  person  is  little  better  than  a  child  in  the  world — ^life 
in  olden  times  furnished  infinite  and  ready  materials  ;  but  in  the  present  day  the 
life  of  ordinary  people  is  so  devoid  of  incident,  and  is  in  general  of  such  a  nature 
that  for  want  of  opportunities  most  men  die  before  realizing  it,  and  therefore  differ 
but  little  from  children.  Others  ordinarily  acquire  self-knowledge  and  self-control 
through  their  necessities  and  misfortunes,  or  by  some  strong  passion,  generally 
love,  when  this  is  a  passion,  though  the  passion  is  not  so  common  as  the  sentiment. 
But  whenever  it  happens — whether  in  the  beginning  of  life,  as  with  some,  or  later 
on,  and  after  more  trifling  love-sentiments  (as  more  commonly) — it  is  certain  that 
after  a  strong  and  passionate  love,  man  has  some  slight  knowledge  of  his  fellows, 
among  whom  he  is  obliged  to  associate,  with  intense  desires  and  serious  needs, 
hitherto,  perhaps,  unfelt :  he  knows  from  experience  the  nature  of  the  passions, 
because  the  fire  of  one  of  them  inflames  all  the  others  ;  he  knows  his  own  character 
and  disposition  ;  he  has  measured  his  own  faculties  and  powers,  and  henceforth  he 
is  able  to  judge  how  far  he  can  rely  on  himself,  and  to  discern  in  some  degree  what 
position  he  is  destined  to  fill  in  the  world.  In  short,  life  has  a  new  aspect  for  him  ; 
the  thing  heard  is  already  transformed  into  the  thing  seen,  the  imaginative  has 
become  the  real,  and  he  feels,  perhaps  not  happier,  but  stronger  than  formerly,  that 
is,  more  able  to  utilize  himself  and  others." 

But  Leopardi's  letter  to  his  cousin,  in  spite  of  its  apparent 
brutality,  was  only  a  tissue  of  brave  words,  indicative  of  nothing 
more  permanent  than  a  mood.  A  few  months,  and  for  all  the 
armour  of  indifference  and  wisdom  (synonymous  terms  with  him) 
which  he  flattered  himself  he  had  assumed,  Leopardi  was  to  fall 
passionately  at  the  feet  of  a  woman,  and  in  his  turn  offer  her  his 
heart  and  the  servitude  of  a  lifetime.  This  was  perhaps  the 
keenest  humiliation  of  a  life  very  much  more  irksome  and  pcdnful 
them  most ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  the  brief  period  of  his  illusion 
was  as  delicious  as  his  subsequent  degradation  was  terrible.     BEis 
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letter  to  Carlo,  describing  the  connection,  has  an  accent  of  hope- 
fulness only  too  rare  in  his  published  correspondence : — 

"  I  liave  lately  made  acquaintance  with  a  lady  with  whom  I  am  on  the  most 
intimate  terms.  She  is  not  young,  but  has  such  grace  and  intellect  as  supply  the 
place  of  youth,  which  I  had  hitherto  deemed  impossible.  During  the  first  few  days 
of  our  acquaintance,  I  lived  in  a  sort  of  delirium  and  fever.  We  have  only  spoken 
of  love  as  a  pleasantry,  yet  we  associate  in  a  warm  and  tender  friendship,  with 
mutual  interests,  and  a  freedom  that  resembles  love,  without  love's  restlessness. 
She  esteems  me  very  highly,  and  often  sheds  genuine  tears  when  I  read  any  of  my 
scribblings  to  her.  The  praises  of  others  are  valueless  to  me  ;  hers  mingle  with  my 
life  blood,  and  remain  in  my  soul.  She  loves,  and  is  conversant  with,  literature 
and  philosophy.  We  are  never  at  a  loss  for  conversation,  and  nearly  every  evening 
I  am  with  her  from  vespers  until  past  midnight ;  yet  the  time  seems  but  a  moment.' 
We  share  each  other's  secrets,  counsel  each  other,  and  reprove  each  other's  failings. 
In  short,  this  acquaintance  forms,  and  will  form,  a  well-marked  epoch  in  my  life  ; 
for  she  has  disabused  me  of  my  deception  ;  she  has  convinced  me  that  there  really 
are  pleasures  in  the  world  that  I  thought  did  not  exist,  and  that  I  am  still  capable 
of  strong  illusions,  in  spite  of  my  deep-rooted  belief  to  the  contrary.  She  has 
resuscitated  my  heart,  after  a  death-like  sleep  which  has  lasted  for  so  many 
years."    .    .    . 

(SOth  May,  1826.) 

This  lady  was  a  certain  Countess  Malvezzi  of  Bologna,  "  very 
accomplished  and  intelligent,"  and  something  of  a  Litterateur, 
But,  alas  for  Leopardi !  she  seems  to  have  been  a  fair  specimen 
of  the  "heartless  women"  against  whom  he  had,  time  after 
time,  launched  the  diatribe  of  his  disgust.  Doubtless,  her  self-love 
was  gratified  by  the  adoration  of  the  poet.  She  was  content  to 
be  worshipped,  and  not  unwilling  to  pet  and  patronize  the  first 
writer  in  Italy ;  and,  at  the  meanest  estimate,  their  intercourse 
was  educational  for  her.  But,  when  the  poet  disappeared  in  the 
man,  and  Leopardi,  trembling  and  blushing,  divulged  his  passion, 
she  treated  him  mercilessly,  and  frigidly  avowed  the  nature  of 
her  interest  in  him — ^an  interest  that  admitted  of  no  love  in  its 
composition.  And  Leopardi  returned  to  his  father's  house  with 
a  new  wound  in  his  heart.  But  that  he  bore  her  no  lasting 
resentment,  he  evidences  the  following  year,  when,  being  again  at 
Bologna,  he  thus  writes  to  her  :  — 

"  CONTESSA  Mia, — The  last  time  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you,  you  told  me 
so  unequivocally  that  my  society  wearied  you,  that  I  had  no  excuse  whatever 
for  renewing  my  visits.  Do  not  think  that  I  am  offended.  If  I  grieved  at  all,  it 
would  be  because  your  words  and  actions,  though  unmistakable  enough,  were  not 
still  more  candid  and  conclusive.  After  so  long  a  lapse  of  time,  I  should  again 
like  to  pay  my  respects  to  you,  but  I  am  unwilling  to  do  so  without  your  per- 
mission. This  I  ask,  therefore,  that  I  may  inform  you  personally  that  I  am  still,  as 
you  well  know,  your  true  and  sincere  friend, 

"GlACOMO  LEOPABDL" 

One  would  like  to  have  known  on  what  terms  the  two  met,  if 
they  did  meet  again.  We  know  only  that  Leopardi  survived  his 
chminer,  and  that,  looking  back  on  this,  the  event  of  his  life,  the 
nausea  of  which  not  even  the  succession  of  years  could  remove, 
he  has  immortalized  the  episode  in  his  "  Aspasia." 

**  Thine  image,  Aspasia,  at  times  reappears  before  my  mind.  In  the  haunts  of  men 
I  flee  it  shine  for  me  with  a  fugitive  brightness  on  other  faces  ;  or  in  the  solitudes 
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of  the  country,  beneath  a  serene  sky,  or  the  silent  stars,  awakened  as  it  were  hj 
the  sweet  harmony,  that  noble  yision  rises  again  in  my  soul,  almost  renewing  its 
terror.  Adorable  image,  oh  gods  I  my  delight  and  my  Nemesis  at  the  same  time. 
And  never  do  I  smell  the  perfume  of  the  flowery  plain,  nor  the  sweet  odour  of 
flowers  in  city  streets,  but  I  see  thee  again,  as  thou  wert  that  day,  when,  in  thy 
rich  apartment,  odorous  with  fresh  spring  flowers,  thy  angelic  form,  robed  in  the 
hue  of  the  melancholy  yiolet,  presented  itself  to  me,  recumbent  on  glossy  furs,  and 
surrounded  by  a  wondrous  luxury  ;  when,  crafty  charmer,  thou  wert  pressing 
warm  audible  kisses  on  the  arched  lips  of  thy  children,  displaying  thy  snowy  neck 
the  while,  and  with  thy  elegant  hand  clasping  them,  innocent  of  thy  motives,  to 
thy  veiled  and  desirable  bosom.  A  new  heaven,  a  new  earth,  and,  as  it  were,  a 
divine  radiance  appeared  to  my  mind.  Thus,  with  lively  force,  into  my  not 
unprotected  side,  tmne  arm  urged  the  dart  which,  groaning,  I  bore  in  my  wound 
.until  the  sun  had  twice  run  his  yearly  course.    .    .    . 

*'  Thou  thyself  couldst  never  imagine,  Aspasia,  how  my  thought  was  once  inspired 
by  thee.  Thou  knowest  not  what  boundless  love,  what  intense  anguish,  what 
unspeakable  agitations,  and  what  delirium  thou  hast  excited  within  me  ;  nor  will 
the  time  ever  come  for  thee  to  comprehend  it.  Similarly,  the  player  of  a  piece  of 
music  is  ignorant  of  the  effect  wrought  by  his  hands  and  voice  on  his  hearer.  But 
now  she  is  dead — that  Aspasia  whom  I  loved  so  much.  She  who  was  once  the 
object  of  my  life  lies  for  ever  in  the  tomb,  save  that  from  time  to  time  as  a  beloved 
phantom  she  returns  to  me,  and  again  disappears.  Thou  livest,  and  art  not  only 
still  beautiful,  but  so  lovely  that  it  seems  to  me  thou  surpassest  all  others.  Tet 
that  ardour  which  was  bom  of  thee  is  spent,  because  I  loved  not  thee,  but  that 
goddess  who  formerly  lived  in  my  heart,  and  now  is  buried  there.  She  it  was 
whom  I  long  adored  ;  so  charmed  was  I  by  her  celestial  beauty,  that  though  from  the 
beginning  well  aware  of  thy  nature,  thine  arts  and  trickeries,  beholding  her  bright 
eyes  in  thine,  I  eagerly  followed  thee  whilst  she  lived,  not  deceived,  but  induced  by 
the  allurement  of  that  sweet  resemblance  to  bear  a  long  and  bitter  servitude."    .    .    . 

The  last  years  of  Leopardi's  life  were  spent  at  Naples,  where 
he  had  little  incliDation  for  general  society,  even  if  his  bodily 
strength  had  fitted  him  for  its  exertions.  For  pastime,  when  he 
was  able,  he  rambled  about  the  arid  slopes  of  Vesuvius,  occasion- 
ally surrendering  himself  to  poetic  inspiration;  but  when  sick 
and  suffering,  as  he  was  with  little  intermission  until  his  death, 
he  was  unremittingly  tended  and  soothed  by  his  friend  Ranieri's 
sister  Paulina — a  woman. 

It  was  well  for  poor  Leopardi  that  he  was  not  wholly  dependent 
upon  the  ethereal  creations  of  his  fancy ;  and  he  must  have 
acknowledged  that  he  was  singularly  blessed  in  being  ultimately 
brought  into  association  with  one  woman  who  was  a  noble 
exception   to  the  rules  wherein  he  had  condemned  all  women. 

CHABLES    EDWARDES. 


UNDEE  THE   MAKABOUT  FLAG. 

BY  RANDOLPH  FORTESCUE. 

An  eminent  French  novelist  has  decided  that  those  modem  psy- 
chological studies  from  life,  generally  miscalled  novels,  with  which 
this  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  has  made  us  familiar, 
may  with  advantage  begin  in  the  middle  of  "  A  Soul's  Tragedy," 
and  end  anywhere,  so  to  speak,  without  even  attempting  to  com- 
plete the  stories  they  introduce  the  reader  to ;  but  despite  this 
unfinished  condition^  they  nevertheless  thoroughly  fulfil  all  artistic 
requirements.  In  fact,  he  argues,  his  method  or  no  method  is 
the  only  proper  way  to  write  a  novel,  and  that  it  will  become  a 
highly  finished  and  perfect  work  of  art  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  which  the  genius  of  the  writer  enables  him  to  dispense  with 
and  triumph  over  the  cumbrous  machinery  or  stage  fittings  of  the 
ordinary  novelist. 

Without  blindly  accepting  the  dicta  of  this  ingenious  writer  of 
romances,  I  have  so  far  conformed  to  his  theory  as  to  begin  my 
narrative  of  our  voyage,  if  not  precisely  in  the  middle,  at  least 
with  our  entrance  into  the  magnificent  port  of  Malta;  and  having 
accomplished  the  first  stage  of  our  journey,  of  which  we  need  not 
treat  here,  I  may  waive  further  details,  and  briefly  explain  our 
reasons  for  sailing  an  English  ship  "  under  the  Marabout  flag." 
The  Ellie  Knight  was  chartered  by  a  Belgian  firm  for  the  east 
coast  of  Africa  after  leaving  Aden,  and  the  agents  of  the  firm  were 
going  out  in  her  to  open  and  conduct  business  for  their  employers 
in  Mauritius  and  Eastern  Africa.  Meantime,  the  owners  of  the 
•  vessel  had  originated  the  idea  of  "doing  a  little  trade"  in  pilgrims 
en  route,  as  a  small  private  speculation  of  their  own ;  and  we  were 
to  call  at  various  ports  along  the  African  and  Egyptian  coasts, 
taking  in  consignments  of  pilgrims  by  the  way,  until  we  finally 
landed  the  whole  cargo  at  Jeddah,  to  perform  the  remainder  of 
their  pilgrimage  on  foot. 

Hence,  it  is  merely  of  our  brilliant  exploits  and  hairbreadth 
escapes  under  the  "  Marabout  flag  "  that  I  intend  to  write;  so  I 
forbear  to  inflict  stale  and  wearisome  descriptions  of  the  splendid 
harbour  of  Yaletta,  which  iaiwithout  a  rival  in  the  Mediterranean, 
or  of  the  famous  fort  St.  Elmo  on  the  patient  reader,  for  may  not 
these  details  be  found  at  length  in  any  guide  book  ?  The  same 
benevolent  feeling  impels  me  to  sternly  repress  the  natural  impulse 
to  gush  interminably  about  the  beauty  of  "the  tideless  midland 
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sea,"  concerning  which  I  cherish  the  timely  remembrance  that  if 
I  now  behold  the  Mediterranean  for  the  first  time,  it  is  probable 
that  one  or  two  other  people  have  seen  it  previously.  Being, 
therefore,  strongly  of  opinion  that  this  subject  has  been  written 
to  death,  I  refrain  from  adding  my  quota  to  the  injuries  on  this 
head  yet  to  be  inflicted  upon  unborn  generations. 

Our  gallant  skipper,  who  has  been  ashore,  returns  presently, 
and  bids  us  be  of  good  cheer,  for  he  has  discovered  that  rare  jewel 
— the  interpreter — whom  we  failed  to  unearth  at  Gibraltar,  and 
he  also  tells  us  his  other  arrangements  will  be  completed  in  a  few 
days,  when  we  may  hope  to  leave  Malta  en  rouute  for  Tripoli. 

How  oddly  the  word  "interpreter"  recalls  for  me  scenes  from 
that  ancient  delight  of  our  childhood  "  The  Pilgiim's  Progress." 
We  also  are  going  on  a  pilgrimage  with  our  interpreter ;  but  the 
"  modern  instance  "  is  so  exquisitely  unlike  the  man  of  Bunyan's 
allegory  that  I  take  a  subtle  pleasure  in  accentuating  the  differ- 
ences, as  it  were,  by  bringing  him  forward  on  all  occasions ;  for  I 
find  our  interpreter  to  be  a  thing  of  beauty  and  an  unfading  joy 
to  me  for  the  remainder  of  the  voyage. 

Dennis  McCarthy  is  a  resident  of  Gibraltar,  and,  from  long 
trading  amongst  North  African  Arabs,  has  become  skilled  in 
divers  tongues,  more  especially  the  dialects  spoken  by  the  various 
tribes  of  Arabs  and  dwellers  in  the  desert.  We  had  the  good 
fortune  to  pick  McCarthy  up  at  Malta,  as  I  previously  observed  ; 
and  this  son  of  Erin  set  out  cheerily,  with  more  than  the  national 
insouciance,  on  a  voyage  of  some  two  thousand  miles,  with  no 
more  elaborate  outfit  than  a  coat  and  a  pair  of  shoes,  supposed  to 
be  his  own,  while  the  trousers  he  wears  belong  to  his  friend, 
Cardon,  the  English  export  shipper,  and  the  collar  which  adorns 
his  neck  is  mine.  He  hasn't  sixpence  in  his  pockets,  or  a  shred  of 
tobacco,  but  his  serene  confidence  in  "special  providence,"  and  his 
child-like  faith  in  the  goodness  and  generosity  of  his  fellow-men, 
are  very  touching;  he  has  no  fears  for  the  future,  or  any  anxieties 
about  tobacco,  and  the  event  shows  that  his  confidence  is  not  mis- 
placed. He  is  a  delightful  companion,  full  of  genuine  Irish 
humour  and  careless  gaiety,  whence  our  hearts  warm  to  him  at 
once,  and  we  are  tenderly  lenient  towards  his  minor  failings. 

We  frequently  implored  him  to  come  on  board  and  spend  an 
evening  with  us  before  our  departure,  which  he  always  promised 
to  do,  and  of  course  never  did.  Wherefore  we  laid  our  plans 
cunningly,  and  one  evening,  when  he  unsuspiciously  came  to  the 
quay  to  say  good-night,  he  was  shot  head  first  into  the  boat, 
rowed  to  the  ship,  and  forcibly  detained  until  the  boat  was 
gone. 

Then,  and  then  only,  did  we  behold  McCarthy  in  his  true 
element,  and  were  duly  rewarded  for  our  treachery.  For  then^ 
until  the  small  hours,  did  he  smoke,  drink,  and  sing,  all  sorts, 
kinds,  and  conditions  of  tobacco,  fluid,  and  song.    Finally,  just  as 
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we  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  his  thirst  was  practically 
inexhaustible,  and  his  capacity  for  endurance  beyond  that  of 
mortal  men,  he  subsided  with  rather  starUing  rapidity.-borrowed 
a  nightshirt  of  the  captain,  and  went  peacefully  to  bed  on  the 
saloon  sofa.  It  wa«s  an  affecting  spectacle,  more  especially  to  me ; 
for  I,  being  the  ship's  medical  attendant,  was  pathetically 
requested  by  Captain  Rayner  to  watch  over  this  slumbering 
innocent,  like  a  sort  of  guardian  angel,  and  I  found  a  slight 
difficulty  in  doing  full  justice  to  the  part  on  so  short  a  notice. 
In  the  morning  McCarthy  awoke  about  half-past  six  and 
inquired  if  the  ship  carried  any  brandy-and-soda,  adding  he 
must  go  to  business  at  once.  I  administered  some  tea,  and 
whilst  he  was  thoughtfully  consuming  it,  Captain  Rayner 
appeared  with  gin-and-bitters,  at  the  sight  ot  which  McCarthy's 
countenance  became  radiant  once  more.  He  then  took  another 
cup  of  tea,  and  began  to  dress  by  tying  his  night-garment  round 
his  waist,  as  a  sort  of  introductory  ceremony,  and  then  wandering 
up  and  down  before  the  clock,  murmuring  distractedly,  "  God  bless 
my  soul — seven  o'clock ! "  A  placid  doze  ensued,  after  which  he 
opened  his  eyes  once  more,  smoked  a  few  of  my  cigarettes,  and 
this  gave  him  strength  to  put  on  his  trousers  and  borrow  a  collar, 
which  complicated  task  occupied  him  for  something  like  an 
hour.  Finally,  towards  eight  o'clock,  he  awoke  again,  asked  for 
some  ship  biscuits,  begged  a  cigar  from  one,  a  cigarette  from 
another,  and  then  started  for  the  shore  in  capital  form. 

Apropos  of  '*  Arab  tea,"  I  may  say  a  word  here.  It  is  made  of 
green  tea  and  a  herb  called  "  Louisa,"  which,  however,  is  only 
added  to  the  second  brew.  We  drank  this  tea  out  of  little  glass 
tumblers,  and  found  it  very  nice,  but  rather  weak.  The  "  Louisa  " 
is  a  delicately-flavoured  aromatic  herb,  concerning  which  I  have 
not  been  able  to  gain  further  particulars.  I  was  first  introduced 
to  properly-prepared  Arab  tea  by  the  Sheikh  Mohammed  Benoni, 
of  Mecca,  who  is  employed  by  the  Turkish  agent  to  look  after  the 
pilgrims. 

Amid  these  guileless  joys,  and  while  cultivating  the  delightful 
acquaintance  of  the  jovial  McCarthy,  we  at  last  behold  the  tawny 
African  shore,  and  reach  Tripoli  on  a  certain  Sunday  in  August ; 
then  we  at  once  anchor,  and  go  ashore.  The  pilot,  who  boards  us 
here,  brings  with  him  the  '*  pilgrim  flag,"  a  tricolour  of  red, 
yellow,  and  green  j  and  henceforth  on  entering  all  ports  we  display 
this  flag  at  the  fore  to  show  our  mission.  We  are  to  remain  here 
a  week,  as  we  expect  to  embark  a  large  proportion  of  our  cargo 
of  Muslim  pilgrims  at  Tripoli,  which  the  captain  anticipates  will 
make  things  more  lively  for  the  doctor.  Up  to  this  time  my 
duties  have  npt  been  arduous,  the  crew  has,  so  far,  enjoyed 
excellent  health,  and  I  have  not  attempted  the  hopeless  task  of 
persuading  either  Latour,  Leblanc,  or  Gerfaut  (the  French  agents) 
that  they   are  ill ;    thus,  the  pleasing  duty   of  prescribing  an 
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occasional  brandy-and-soda  for  McCarthy,  has  been,  with  some 
slight  exceptions,  almost  the  extent  of  my  professional  attendance. 
Consequently,  I  have  spent  a  goodly  proportion  of  my  time  in 
leaning  over  the  stem  smoking,  meditating,  and  enjoying  the 
magnificent  sunsets,  which  in  these  latitudes  are  so  faultlessly 
beautiful,  so  exquisitely  soft  and  dreamy,  and  in  colouring 
gorgeous  beyond  anything  I  ever  witnessed. 

Tripoli  is  a  beautiful  Oriental  town^  looking,  with  its  minarets 
and  palms,  like  a  picture  out  of  a  well-illusti'ated  "Arabian 
Nights.*'  Here  the  people,  manners,  streets,  climate,  and  religion, 
all  present  such  striking  difierences  from  anything  we  have  been 
accustomed  to,  that  we  seemed  to  have  stepped  back  several 
centuries  at  once,  and  to  have  wholly  severed  our  connection 
with  modem  life  when  we  look  at  the  purely  Oriental  part  of 
Tripoli.  England,  for  the  time,  becomes  incalculably  remote,  and 
we  scarcely  realize  how  short  a  period  has  elapsed  since  we  left 
its  shores.  We  have  explored  the  place,  made  the  acquaintance 
of  the  European  colony, — or  rather  that  of  the  Anglo-Maltese 
portion  of  it, — and  have  also  visited  the  old  Palace  of  the  Pashas 
(which  has  not  been  inspected  by  many  Europeans),  a  quaint^ 
beautiful  piece  of  Eastern  architecture,  of  the  costly,  semi- 
barbarous  type  of  magnificence  so  dear  to  Oriental  minds.  We 
walked  through  the  silent,  deserted  rooms,  with  their  splendid 
tesselated  pavements,  their  walls  rich  with  Oriental  chequer-work 
in  divers  colours,  gorgeous  hangings,  and  luxurious  divans,  feeling 
it  was  all  new  to  us  and  marvellous,  yet  so  strangely  familiar  in 
a  fashion,  as  the  pictures  presented  to  us  by  the  "Arabian 
Nights,"  and  which  we  had  no  faith  in  as  existing  outside  that 
wondrous  volume,  were  realized  at  last  so  perfectly,  that  we 
confidently  expected  to  come  suddenly  upon  the  Princess  Badoura 
reclining  on  a  divan  in  some  dim  room  rich  in  subdued  colour, 
with  gold  sequins  braided  in  her  long  black  hair,  and  priceless 
strings  of  pearls  twisted  around  her  lovely  throat,  drinking  cofiee, 
and  smoking  a  nargileh  with  Prince  Camaralzaman,  attired  in 
yellow  silk  robes  glittering  with  jewels  and  stiff  with  gold 
embroidery.  We  likewise  entertained  the  pleasant  conviction 
that  we  should  at  once  feel  perfectly  at  home  with  them,  and  be 
able  to  plunge  into  one  of  those  interminable  conversations  with 
which  the  Thousand  and  One  Nights — praise  be  to  Allah  ! — ^made 
us  familiar  in  our  youth. 

But  there  is  something  else  here  for  which  the  "Arabian 
Nights "  by  no  means  prepared  us,  and  in  this  department  we 
silently  admit  we  have  been  swindled ;  I  allude  to  the  mar- 
vellous and  never-to-be-forgotten  odours  of  the  place.  K  these 
be  the  spices  of  Araby  the  blest,  this  infidel  prefers  some  other 
flavour !  It  simply  smells  as  though  all  the  sewage  of  the  world 
were  stiiring  in  vain  ambition  to  eclipse  itself. 

We  had  at  first  a  good  deal  of  trouble  to  get  our  pilgrims,  but 
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they  are  beginning  to  come  on  board  now.     The  majority  are 
Arabs,  and  some  few  bring  their  wives. 

A  pleasing  incident  in  connection  with  one  of  the  pilgrims, 
who  rejoices  in  the  name  of  Hamish,  occurred  shortly  before  we 
left  Tripoli.  Hamish,  being  about  to  begin  his  pilgrimage,  made 
a  final  round  of  his  friends  before  embarking;  then,  having 
stowed  two  bottles  of  spirits  under  his  waistcoat,  he  came  on 
board,  efiusive,  and  proceeded  to  '*  put  a  head  "  on  the  passengers 
generally  by  biting,  kicking,  and  striking  in  all  directions,  like  a 
fiend.  At  last  he  was  thrown  down  and  put  in  irons,  where  he 
cooled  at  his  leisure.  Next  morning  he  had  to-  lie  down  and  be 
thrashed  until  his  wife  forgave  himl  After  half-a-dozen  bangs 
on  the  back  of  his  neck  he  promised  reformation,  and  was  let  off. 
The  married  Europeans  on  board  have  in  no  wise  evinced  any 
desire  to  change  their  religion;  in  fact,  they  seem  to  have,  if 
possible,  a  diminished  respect  for  Islam  since  this  refreshing 
incident. 

The  noble  Arab  is,  physically,  a  splendid  and  picturesque- 
looking  animal  of  the  finest  Semitic  type ;  he  is  also  a  fearful 
liar,  and  a  whole-souled  thief.  In  addition  to  these  winning 
characteristics,  his  Oriental  method  of  jabbering  incessantly,  and 
haggling  over  everything  for  hours,  without  getting  any  business 
done  after  all,  is  most  aggravating  and  injurious  to  the  European 
constitution. 

At  Tripoli  we  embark  a  number  of  the  wild  An^s  of  the 
Desert,  with  their  cowled,  striped  cloaks  and  enormous  straw 
hats,  each  one  big  enough  to  roof  in  a  moderate-sized  village. 
These  stalwart  and  ferocious-looking  Bedouins  have  to  be  dis- 
ai*med  before  they  come  on  board,  as  they  carry  long,  old-fashioned 
matchlocks ;  and  it  is  not  precisely  cheerful  to  contemplate  the 
accidents  that  might  arise  in  event  of  a  row  if  they  were  per- 
mitted to  retain  them.  Were  I  a  musician,  I  might  now  attempt 
to  describe  the  quaint,  weird  song  of  the  pilgrims  as  they  pour 
down  into  Tripoli  to  embark;  it  is  an  unmusical,  monotonous 
chant,  a  sort  of  cross  between  a  howl  and  a  long-drawn-out  wail, 
but  nevertheless  it  seems  to  me  that  it  conveys  an  impression 
both  of  jEBiith,  and  certainly  of  triumph.  These  Desert  Arabs  are, 
without  doubt,  a  savage  and  fanatical  race,  of  which  the  following 
episode  gives  abundant  proof.  In  passing  an  awkward  comer  in 
the  hold  where  these  wild  men  are  congregated,  I  accidentally 
trod  upon  a  mat  belonging  to  one  of  them,  whereupon  he  growled 
at  me  threateningly  with  a  savage  aspect,  and  I  called  McCarthy  to 
translate  his,  doubtless,  courteous  remarks.  The  Bedouin  said  no 
infidel  should  place  his  foot  upon  the  mat  whereon  a  true  believer 
had  knelt  to  pray.  McCarthy  told  him  he  ought  to  fold  it  up 
when  he  saw  us  coming;  he  has  since  followed  this  direction, 
and  we  are  careful  not  to  tread  upon  the  prayer-places  of  these  ' 
children  of  the  Desert.     The  various  tribes  of  pilgrims  do  not 
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mix  ;  thus  we  have  wild.  Arabs  in  the  forecastle,  Fezzanis  and 
Tunisians  amidships,  Tripolitans  aft,  and  so  on.  It  doth  not 
appear  to  me  that  they  love  one  another  much.  My  patients  are 
mustered  on  the  poop  every  morning,  where  I  and  McCarthy 
interview  them.  Ophthalmia  is  the  prevalent  disease,  and  as 
they  all  appear  to  place  great  confidence  in  the  European  doctor, 
I  get  on  with  them  very  well  indeed. 

It  is  in  Tripoli  Roads  that  the  '^  Light  of  the  Harem  '^  first 
learns  the  taste  of  the  "  Black  Draught "  of  the  infidel.  While 
at  anchor  there  a  young  Arab  asked  me  to  see  his  wife — or  one 
of  them  would  probably  be  more  accurate.  Accordingly  I  went 
te  the  ladies'  department,  and  the  husband  explained  te  her 
that  I  was  the  docter ;  but  as  soon  as  I  entered,  she  turned  her 
back  to  me,  giggled  in  a  captivating  manner,  and  refused  to  look 
round  while  1  remained.  At  length,  with  infinite  difficulty,  I 
contrived  to  get  hold  of  her  pulse,  when  I  perceived  she  had  a 
pretty  little  hand  sadly  disfigured  by  henna ;  she  had  likewise 
a  pretty  little  face,  but  utterly  silly  and  simpersome  in  expres- 
sion. When  I  told  her  to  put  out  her  tongue,  she  shot  it  out 
with  alarming  rapidity,  and  then  shot  it  in  again,  afterwards 
cramming  both  hands  over  her  mouth.  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  was  far  from  easy  to  ascertain  her  symptoms, 
especially  as  her  husband,  like  most  "  English-speaking  Arabs," 
said,  "Oh  yes,  all  right/'  to  every  question.  1  went  up,  and 
subtilely  4)reparing  a  black  draught,  carried  it  to  her  myself. 
She  drained  it  at  a  gulp,  and  then — ah,  then ! — a  wild  storm  of 
indignant  surprise  swept  over  her  face,  and  over  her  figure  a 
shiver.  Then  did  I  deem  it  prudent  to  leave  her,  feeling  well 
pleased  with  the  experiment.  Report  from  the  husband  next 
morning :  "  Oh  yes,  all  right,  better." 

Since  then  I  have  successfully  treated  the  wife  of  a  Desert 
Sheikh,  again  prescribing  that  alluring  remedy — ^black  draught — 
with  the  same  result. 

While  we  were  anchored  off  Tripoli,  our  new  acquaintance, 
Simonides,  the  Maltese  ship-chandler,  did  one  day,  in  the  pride 
of  his  heart,  offer  to  back  the  champion  billiard-player  of  Tripoli 
to  play  any  one  at  the  French  game — cannons  only.  Gterfaut 
took  the  challenge,  and  went  ashore  with  him  at  once.  They 
played  from  afternoon  till  night ;  then,  Grerfaut  having  won  five 
pounds  of  Simonides,  they  dined  together  amicably,  and  after- 
wards sallied  forth  to  the  opera,  where  they  arrived  a  little 
late;  in  point  of  fact,  the  opera  was  just  over;  but  nothing  daunted 
by  this  trifling  mishap,  they  forthwith  hired  the  entire  orchestra, 
and  marched  through  Tripoli  at  midnight,  the  orchestra  playing 
its  loudest,  whilst  Gerfaut  and  Simonides  sang  duets  with  a 
sublime  indifference  as  to  the  nature  of  the  accompaniments 
played  by  the  musicians,  and  occasionally  paused  to  execute  a 
remarkable  species  of  war-dance — apparently  a  revival  of  the 
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carmagnole — in  the  middle  of  the  road.  The  musical  procession 
at  length  reached  Simonides's  house,  where  it  halted,  and 
Gerfaut  paraded  his  orchestra  in  the  street  to  give  a  final 
ovation.  Meanwhile  Simonides  entered  his  domicile  with  some 
little  difficulty,  which  was  probably  owing  to  the  circumstance 
that  the  door  had  slightly  altered  its  position  since  he  left  home. 
Then  was  heard  a  stumbling  and  a  woeful  crashing, — as  of  many- 
candlesticks  in  dire  confiict, — ^followed  by  a  sudden  lull,  as  if 
somebody  had  attempted  to  go  upstairs,  and  had  finally  decided 
that  a  task  of  so  much  danger  and  difficulty  was  not  to  be 
undertaken  lightly  and  unadvisedly.  This  ominous  lull  was 
succeeded  by  the  shrill  notes  of  a  woman's  voice  sounding 
through  the  freezing  stillness, — a  woman's  voice,  though  not 
raised  in  tones  of  love  and  gentleness.  But  here  we  drop  the 
timely  veil,  for  then  did  Gerfaut  march  lightly  away,  revelling 
in  his  widowerhood,  while  the  orchestra  serenaded  Simonides 
and  the  irate  matron.  Simonides  hath  an  English  taste  for 
boxing,  at  which  sport  he  is  absolutely  futile;  and  Gerfaut  lamed 
the  old  thief  s  nose  for  him  before  they  parted,  whence  he  will 
probably  mark  the  day  with  charcoal  in  his  calendar.  I  rejoice 
to  think  the  "  pilgrim  ship  "  wiU  be  remembei«d  for  a  few  days 
in  Tripoli. 

Gerfaut  has  distinguished  himself  since  we  arrived  in  Tripoli, 
as  the  "  saver  of  life  at  sea.''  The  captain  bought  some  ducks 
in  the  town,  which  were  duly  brought  on  deck,  and  Gerfaut, 
gazing  pensively  over  the  side,  perceived  that  one  had  fallen 
into  the  sea,  and  was  rapidly  becoming  exhausted.  In  a  state 
of  profound  excitement,  he  signalled  a  pilgrim  boat  from  the 
other  side  of  the  ship,  and  apparently  even  contemplated  plung- 
ing into  the  "wild  and  stormy  ocean"  after  it  himself,  but, 
as  the  boat  neared  the  bird,  and  Gerfaut  watched,  white  and 
breathless,  with  suppressed  emotion,  the  "  duck  "  *  rose  lazily,, 
and  fiew  over  the  sea.  Gerfaut  then  suddenly  recollected  some- 
thing he  had  left  in  his  cabin,  and  made  for  it,  not  slowly. 
This  was  a  pity,  because  we  all  yearned  to  talk  to  him  about 
his  magnificently  heroic  conduct;  bui  your  true  hero  is  ever 
modest  when  his  own  merits  are  the  subject  of  conversation. 
Gerfaut  wouldn't  even  hear  the  affair  mentioned  afterwards.  I 
think  heroes  may  be  too  sensitive  about  their  exploits. 

We  discover  in  the  course  of  our  researches  that  every  coin  passes 
current  in  Tripoli.  If  we  change  a  sovereign,  the  probability 
is  that  we  get  English,  French,  German,  and  Italian  money,  and 
sometimes  the  coins  of  other  countries  besides.  They  calculate 
in  piastres,  francs,  florins,  or,  for  very  small  sums,  in  paras ;  but 
the  para  is  merely  a  name,  as  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  small 
change  here.  At  the  ''  Hotel  Transatlantique  "  they  issue  brass 
tokens  of  the  value  of  twopence  each  ;  but  these,  of  course,  are  not 

*  The  "  duck  "  in  question  was,  of  course  a  sea  bird, 
VOL.  XII.  U 
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current  elsewhere.  At  the  same  hotel  we  get  a  well-cooked 
Italian  dinner  for  ninepence  or  a  shilling ;  a  bottle  of  Sicilian 
wine  costs  threepence,  but  it  is  not  good,  though  undeniably- 
cheap.  As  it  chanced  upon  a  certain  day  in  Tripoli  I  desired 
to  return  to  the  Ellie  Knight  alone  in  Simonides's  boat,  so  I 
ordered  the  boatmen  to  row  me  off,  which  they  promptly  refused 
to  do,  whereupon  I  sailed  in  and  made  the  thing  lively ;  but  when 
my  point  was  finally  carried  the  steward  appeared  on  the  scene, 
and  as  I  had  to  wait  five  minutes  longer  for  him,  I  resolved  to 
"  redeem  the  time  **  by  abusing  the  head  boatman.  I  carefully 
explained  to  him,  chiefly  in  words  of  one  syllable,  that  there 
would  be  no  houries  for  him  hereafter,  that  Mohammed  would 
keep  him  in  a  lake  of  flame,  and  then  mock  him  from  Paradise, 
with  various  other  lively  suggestions  ;  in  fact,  I  drew  a  somewhat 

floomy  picture  of  his  latter  end,  for  I  was  annoyed,  not  in  a 
owling  temper,  be  it  understood,  but  still  distinctly  displeased. 
He  listened  in  patient  bewilderment,  and  then  said  helplessly, 
"  'Ave  some  coffee  ? " 

Relenting,  I  went  with  him  and  had  a  little  cup  of  Turkish 
coffee ;  when  I  returned  the  empty  cup  I  said,  ".  How  much  ? " 

He  replied  sadly,  '*  I  'ave  paid." 

However,  I  insisted  on  repaying  him,  and  we  embarked  in  the 
best  of  humours.'  Since  then  that  boatman  sings  to  me  cheerily  on 
sea  or  shore,  "  Doctor  all  right  ?  **  and  begs  me  to  take  a  cigarette, 
apparently  regarding  me  as  a  person  of  agreeable  manners  and 
conversation.     I  wonder  if  he  understood  what  I  said  to  him  ? 

The  favourite  liqueur  of  Tripoli  is  mastiche,  a  "  beverage  "  of 
a  very  small  portion  of  the  world^s  area,  I  have  carefully 
investigated  its  flavour  and  properties,  and  as  a  liqueur  I  consider 
it  somewhat  superior  to  furniture  polish,  on  account  of  its  being 
clearer  and  rather  sweeter;  but  it  quite  fails  to  develop  other 
attractions  upon  prolonged  acquaintance.  The  Turkish  coffee  is 
very  good,  but  a  cup  only  holds  about  two  teaspoonfuls,  and  half 
of  that  is  solid  grounds. 

Now  are  all  our  arrangements  complete,  and  we  prepare  with 
some  regret  to  leave  Tripoli.  The  captain  has  been  to  look  after 
his  fi-eight-money  and  some  shipping  formalities  on  shore,  and 
we  see  approaching  Simonides's  boat,  containing  the  captain, 
Simonides,  McCarthy,  the  Turkish  pilgrim  agent,  and  super- 
numeraries. We  also  perceive  another  boat  just  alongside, 
wherein  is  a  bland  Arab  waiter  with  a  bill,  in  which,  I  regret  to 
say,  I  have  an  interest 

McCarthy  still  wears  my  collar,  but  it  is  not  so  clean  as  it  was. 
He  also  has  a  leather  portmanteau  with  him,  ajid  Gerfaut  and  I 
hurriedly  confer  as  to  what  it  contains  and  how  he  got  it.  Con- 
jecture, however,  affords  us  no  relief,  and  the  contents  of  that 
portmanteau  remained  shrouded  in  solemn  mystery. 

Now  do  all  the  people  begin  to  shout  and  swear  and  talk  in  all 
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tongues,  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  words  per  minute.  They 
likewise  begin  to  embrace  and  weep ;  the  boatman  that  I  cursed 
shakes  hands  with  me  lovingly  and  grins.  The  boats  row  off 
amid  waving  hats,  handkerchiefs,  and  various  other  garments. 
Lastly,  the  anchor  is  raised,  and  with  this  comes  a  long  plaintive 
wail  from  every  pilgrim ;  it  is  their  prayer  for  a  safe  journey,  and 
has  a  most  weird,  mournful  effect.  The  poor  dog  which  Cardon, 
the  export  shipper,  gave  the  captain  &s  a  parting  gift,  runs  to  the 
stem,  and  realizing  that  Tripoli  is  lost  to  him,  mourns  accordingly. 
McCarthy,  who  belongs  to  a  sub-order  of  the  primates,  and  is 
therefore  a  higher  animal  than  the  dog,  does  nothing  so  absurd, 
but  goes  below  to  have  a  drink. 

At  dinner  that  day  McCarthy  borrows  a  handkerchief  of  the 
captain.  ' 

After  dvrmer  he  borrows  a  hat  of  the  captain's  wife,  and  asks 
Gerfaut  for  a  cigar. 

Next  day  the  collar  is  not  quite  so  clean ;  the  captain  even 
remarks  upon  it,  and  McCarthy  tries  unsuccessfully  to  borrow 
another  of  me. 

Next  day  McCarthy  wraps  a  handkerchief  round  his  neck 
(query,  where  did  he  get  it  ?),  and  shows  a  little  front  and  cuffs, 
but  I  am  ready  to  bet  a  small  sum  that  there  is  no  shirt  to 
support  this  lavish  display ;  still,  I  may  be  mistaken.     I  hope  so. 

At  Tripoli  we  embarked  a  passenger — ^not  a  pilgrim — ^for  Ben 
Ghazi,  a  fat-legged,  sheep-faced  Jew  merchant.  We  are  going 
thither  because  we  secured  only  a  little  over  three  hundred  of  the 
required  number  (450)  of  pilgrims  at  Tripoli ;  we  hear  we 
shall  probably  get  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  more  at 
Ben  Gha2d ;  so  we  anchor  close  to  that  place,  hoping  the  pilgrim 
element  abounds  therein.  Ben  Ghazi  is  calm  and  dream-like,  as 
all  these  Oriental  towns  are.  Within  a  frame  of  golden  sand  we 
see  a  background  of  dim  trees,  and  still  dimmer,  far-distant 
mountains;  in  the  centre  of  the  foreground  a  minaret; — ceila  va 
aana  dire  ; — to  the  right  an  old  fortress ;  on  the  left  a  mound, 
whereon  are  two  ''Saint  Houses,"  or  Moslem  shrines,  held  in 
profound  veneration,  and  on  no  account  to  be  defiled  by  the 
presence  of  infidels.  And  still  more  to  the  left  my  eyes  are 
gladdened  by  the  sight  of  a  quaint  do-nothing  windmill,  which 
fills  the  fen-man's  heart  with  thoughts  of  home  between  this  arid, 
sand-coloured,  featureless  town. 

We  anchor,  as  I  said  before,  fly  the  Marabout  fiag,  the  Union 
Jack,  and — wait.  This  is  one  of  the  things  we  learn  to  do  effect- 
ively in  the  East.  Your  true  believer  is  never  in  a  hurry,  and 
is  delidously  r^ardless  of  Occidental  views  on  the  subject  of 
wasting  time.  Presently  several  boats  come  off  and  fioat  round 
us,  and  talk  (not  the  boats, — I  anticipate  all  objections ;  boats  don't 
talk, — ^but  the  boaters),  and  Mohammed  Benoni  appears  on  deck 
in  an  awe-inspiring  costume  of  yellow  silk  and  dean  white 

tJ2 
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stockings.  He  likewise  wears  an  air  of  graceful  dignity,  which 
the  Ean  of  Chesterfield  might  have  copied  with  advantage. 

Then  from  one  boat  is  heard  a  voice  calling  *'  McCarthy." 

A  European  in  a  white  hat  is  the  caller.  McCarthy  talks  with 
him  over  the  side,  and  introduces  me  to  Dr.  Nardini. 

"  Well,  doctor,  how's  practice  ? "  I  ask  cheerfully. 

Dr.  Nardini,  in  good  English  for  a  Maltese : 

"  Ah,  not  much !  There  are  only  a  few  Maltese  and  Europeans 
here,  and  I  live"  (pathetically),  "if  you  will  excuse  me,  like  a  pig  I 
I  only  make  about  ten  shillings  a  day,  and  it  is  not  enough." 

^*  Are  there  any  pilgrims  here  ?  "  asks  Captain  Rayner. 

"  You  might  get  two  or  three,  if  you  waited  for  them,"  returns 
Dr.  Nardini,  thoughtfully. 

Providence  here  steps  m  and  averts  apoplexy  by  drawing  the 
captain's  attention  to  another  smaU  difficulty.  The  boatmen  will 
not  take  our  Jew  passenger  ashore,  for  quai^ntine  reasons,  where- 
upon  the  captain,  who  is  furious  at  his  general  non-success,  has 
the  anchor  raised,  and  off  we  go.  Then,  with  a  bound  and  a 
despairing  howl,  the  fat,  greasy  Hebrew  springs  on  the  captain's 
wife,  and,  clasping  her  hand,  falls  upon  his  knees,  sobs,  blubbers, 
prays,  and  gets  her  to  intercede  with  the  skipper  on  his  behal£ 
The  ship  is  again  stopped,  and  five  boats  come  back  to  us, 
drift  calmly  around,  and  refuse  to  invest  in  Jew  at  any  price. 
Why  all  five  should  come  back  merely  to  say  this  is  one  of  those 
things  that  are  utterly  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  Caucasian. 
All  these  Arabs  wasted  the  morning  in  gazing  at  the  EUie  Knight^ 
and  talking !  Doubtless  they  derived  some  inscrutable  gratifica- 
tion from  the  process ;  the  fSa^t  that  the  infidel  dogs  were  noways 
entertained  thereby  was  of  small  account.  Kismet,  Then  one  of 
our  boats  is  lowered,  and  the  captain,  McCarthy,  and  the  Jew  go 
ashore.  Meanwhile,  we  who  are  left  on  board  devoutly  pray  that 
this  child  of  Abraham  should  not  be  returned  to  us.  Somewhere 
about  Ben  Ghazi  was  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides,  and  some 
grapes  came  on  board  here  which  I  shall  ever  hold  in  grateful 
remembrance.  At  Ben  Ghazi  we  booked  ten  pilgrims  and  shipped 
one;  this  is  Oriental.     Our  cargo  raises  another  deep  wul  of 

{)rayer,  which  begins  with  a  long,  dismal,  sustained  note,  as  we 
eave  the  dreamy  town. 

Shortly  after  this  I  become  acquainted  with  a  new  terror.  As 
McCarthy  and  I  are  going  our  rounds  one  morning,  seeing  that 
all  is  clean,  listening  to  complaints,  and  so  forth,  wo  approach  a 
fierce  old  Amb,  who  is  slowly  munching  water-melon.  He  and 
McCarthy  salute  one  another,  then  the  believer  suddenly  thrustef 
forward  his  vegetable,  and  McCarthy  takes  it,  while  I  modestly 
turn  my  head  in  another  direction  ;  but  when  I  look  again,  I  am 
horrified  to  find  it  presented  to  me.  I  say  hurriedly,  and  in  great 
agony  to  McCarthy,  "  And  what  am  I  to  do  with  this  ?  Am  I  to 
tear  it  with  my  fingers,  or  what  ? " 
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He  returns  carelessly  :  "  Oh,  bite  a  bit  off,  old  man ! " 

I  do  sOy  and  return  the  melon  with  a  bow  that  Louis  XIV. 
might  have  envied.  But  if  they  are  going  to  make  a  regular 
practice  of  this,  life  to  me  will  no  longer  be  worth  living. 

In  due  time  we  arrive  at  Port  Said,  which  is  to  Tripoli  as  a 
Waterlow's  Almanack  is  to  an  original  by  Turner.  But  it  has  the 
one  merit  of  being  easy  to  describe ;  it  is  a  toy  town  made  of 
cards  and  matchboxes.  A  few  years  ago  it  rose  in  a  day,  and  if 
the  canal  were  to  silt  up  Port  Said  would  disappear,  while  I,  for 
one,  would  not  shed  a  single  tear  over  it.  We  inspected  the  place 
the  day  after  our  arrival.  The  British  colony  is  fairly  strong, 
but  the  only  signs  of  British  occupation  I  saw  were  a  leisurely 
picket  and  a  few  scattered  soldiers.  There  is  a  mere  handful  of 
a  garrison  at  the  Dutch  house,  which  is  the  most  imposing  place 
in  Port  Said— a  large  stone  building  by  the  waterside,  originally 
built  for  an  hotel  by  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  when  the  canal 
was  first  opened ;  but  the  speculation  did  not  answer,  and  it  was 
bought  by  the  British  Government,  which  uses  it  as  a  military 
station.  At  Port  Said  we  embark  seventy  pilgrims,  including 
several  descendants  of  the  Prophet,  in  their  green  turbans  and 
flowing,  graceful  robes.  We  also  ship  a  half-starved-looking 
Turkish  officer  and  his  family;  the  two  youngest  children  are  suf- 
fering from  ophthalmia,  and  are  under  my  care.  We  now  have  440 
pilgrims  on  board.  During  our  stay  here,  one  of  our  travellers  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  trying  his  luck  at  roulette  one  evening 
after  dinner.  As  he  palpably  had  "  a  drappie  in  his  'ee,"  the  captain 
and  I  thought  it  prudent  to  land  during  the  evening,  and  see 
that  as  little  harm  as  possible  happened  to  him.  We  were  accom- 
panied by  a  merchant  skipper,  McCarthy,  and  the  chief  en^neer. 
When  we  reached  the  table  we  found  our  man  already  cleaned 
out,  and  no  play  was  going  on  just  then;  but  directly  after  two  or 
three  more  dropped  in,  and  play  began.  Eveiy  one  seemed  to 
lose  except  a  hungry-looking,  one-eyed  man,  who  won  pretty 
steadily.  The  croupier  and  the  banker  appeared  to  be  perfectly 
passionless  specimens  of  humanity,  neither  was  there  mucn 
excitement  amongst  the  players,  as  the  evening  was  yet  young 

and  the  stakes  not  high.     In  half  an  hour  Captam  J and  the 

engineer  lost  two  guineas  each,  our  young  friend  five  pounds. 
Captain  Rayner  (douce  mon)  four-and-sixpence.  I  smiled 
benevolently  upon  the  losers,  and  we  left.  These  tables  are  quite 
public,  in  a  little  room  ofi*  a  caf^. 

The  small  episode  following  afforded  Gerfaut  and  McCarthy 
much  gratification  at  my  expense,  though  at  first  their  feelings 
were  of  a  different  nature.  We  were  lunching  at  the  "  Hotel  du 
Louvre,"  Port  Said,  when  we  noticed  a  pretty  young  girl,  who  was 
sitting  alone,  looking  at  us^  and  she  presently  inquired  if  we  were 
English.  We  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  I  gallantly  went 
over  and  sat  beside  her.   She  said  I  didn't  look  like  an  Englishman, 
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whereupon  McCarthy  confidentially  informed  her  I  was  an  Arab, 
as  I  wore  a  fez,  and  the  African  sun  had  "  embrowned  the  gold/' 
until  my  complexion  had  acquired  the  pleasing  hue  of  a  mahogany 
table ;  she  was  doubtless  convinced  he  spoke  the  truth.  We  got 
on  very  agreeably  until  luncheon  was  over,  when  she  retired^ 
leaving  Qer&ut  and  McCarthy  moody  with  jealousy  and  bitter 
with  envy.  But  when  she  was  gone,  a  gentleman  came  down 
from  the  head  of  the  table  and  said  to  us : 

'*  Don't  take  any  notice  of  what  that  lady  says,  gentlemen;  she 
is  cracked  "  (tapping  his  forehead) ;  "  we  noticed  it  yesterday." 

"  It  was  ever  thus,"  etc. ;  but  a  girl  with  so  much  judgment 
could  not  have  had  much  wrong  with  her  head,  I  opina 

After  luncheon  we  sat  outside  the  hotel  smoking,  when  an  Arab 
came  up  to  us,  and  pulled  a  rabbit  out  of  the  front  of  his  robe.  I 
deemed  him  to  be  a  merchant  of  these  animaJs,  but  it  turned  out 
that  he  was  a  juggler,  and  the  rabbit  was  his  "  familiar  spirit.'* 
He  performed  his  tricks  sitting  on  the  pavement  so  close  to  us 
that  we  could  overlook  everything.  One  of  the  cleverest  I  can 
remember  is  the  following.  He  took  three  large  thimbles  and 
three  nuts,  put  the  nuts  under  the  thimbles,  and  jabbered.  Of 
course  we  all  despised  thimble-rigging,  and  expected  to  see  the 
nuts  gone.  However,  when  he  raised  the  thimbles,  not  only  had 
the  nuts  gone,  but  under  each  one  was  a  large  leather  baU.  It 
was  one  of  the  cleverest  performances  I  ever  saw,  and  bounteous 
laigess  rewarded  it. 

We  also  secured  the  services  of  an  Arab  pilot  at  Port  Said,  a 
tall,  solemn,'  magnificent-looking  Moslem,  who  drinks  gin-and- 
water  freely,  and  smokes  cigars  lavishly,  for  to  him  is  no  sin 
therein.  The  navigation  of  the  Red  Sea  is  very  dangerous,  and 
that  of  the  port  of  Jeddah  exceptionally  so ;  but  the  Arab  pilot 
is  not  veiy  popular  with  many  captains,  as  he  is  said  to  be  useless 
when  he  cannot  see  land. 

It  is  here  that  Gerfaut  and  I  hold  an  anxious  consultation  for 
our  mutual  relief.  The  fact  is,  McCarthy  smokes  our  cigars  and 
cigarettes  to  a  positively  ruinous  extent ;  this  in  itself  is  hardly 
remarkable,  perhaps,  as  he  hasn't  any  of  his  own,  and  evidently 
doesn't  intend  to  buy  any,  so  we  resolve  to  buy  him  a  box  of 
cigars  for  his  own  use.  We  accordingly  purchase  for  two  shillings 
a  hundred  of  the  Maltese  variety  known  as  **  Kill-me-quicks,"^ 
from  their  poisonous  properties.  These  are  nicely  wrapped  up 
and  presented  to  McCarthy  with  (I  flatter  myself)  a  neat,  albeit 
untruthful,  speech.  He  is  very  grateful,  exceedingly  so,  until  he 
unwraps  them ;  then,  I  regret  to  state,  cursing  takes  the  place  of 
blessing,  and  an  uneasy  consciousness  that  he  has  been  "  done " 
pervades  poor  McCarthy;  but  we  find  the  nuisance  is  only 
slightly  abated  hereby. 

-Now  we  enter  the  Canal,  which  gives  us  a  good  view  of  the 
tawny,  sandy,  African  desert.     The  stations  are,  some  of  them, 
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very  pretty,  and  have  little  gardens  in  front.  Suez  itself  looks 
rather  uninteresting,  but  the  town  is  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  harbour,  so  we  could  not  form  any  particular  opinion 
about  it.  While  taking  in  water  here,  a  large  French  troopship 
laden  with  civilizers  for  China  passes  us.  Our  Frenchmen  rush 
to  the  taffrail  to  wave  an  adieu,  which  is  responded  to  by  the 
soldiers.  On  another  occasion,  whilst  making  our  rounds,  I  am 
consulted  by  a  wizened  old  Aiab  woman,  who  is  afflicted  with  a 
perpetual  pain  in  her '' inside,"  which  she  treats  by  eating  dirt 
and  charcoal.  This  (to  me)  novel  method  of  treatment  has  not 
been  crowned  with  any  striking  success.  While  I  am  getting  at 
all  this  through  McCarthy,  other  Arabs  volunteer  information  as 
to  the  nature  of  this  laxly's  malady.  The  accepted  opinion  is 
that  she  has  an  enemy  who  has  mixed  powdered  scorpions'  legs 
with  her  food,  and  so  bewitched  or  poisoned  her.  We  give  her 
medicine,  and  then  a  horde  of  old  Arab  women  cluster  round  us 
and  beffin  to  jabber.  I  slide  adroitly  away  and  leave  McCarthy 
to  deal  with  them.  It  transpires  they  are  all  asking  for 
medicine. 

''What  for?" 

"Are  they  not  all  old,  blear-eyed,  and  wrinkled?  Can  you 
give  no  medicine  for  that  ?  *' 

"  No,"  returns  McCarthy ;  "you  are  old  and  done  for  now ;  you 
must  make  the  best  of  it." 

"  Ah ! "  they  sadly  reply.  "  It  is  the  way  of  the  world;  they 
care  nothing  for  us  when  we  are  old."  And  they  return  wearily 
to  their  mats  despairing  of  rejuvenescence. 

I  have  made  a  very  talented  sketch  of  Mount  Sinai  as  I  saw  it 
from  the  sea.  McCarthy  irreverently  declares  my  work  of  art 
resembles  nothing  so  much  as  a  broken  three-pronged  fork, 
while  other  independent  witnesses  assure  me  M!ount  Sinai  is 
not  visible  from  the  sea.  Why  are  folks  so  ready  to  destroy  a 
harmless  illustration  ?  My  drawing  would  do  perfectly  well  for 
Mount  Sinai  for  all  modern  purposes.  These  people  are  destitute 
of  imagination. 

The  pilgrims  thronged  the  decks,  when  we  were  opposite  that 
point  of  tne  Arabian  coast  at  which  the  Moslem  "  Holy  Land  '* 
begins,  and  looking  shoreward,  they  wailed  prayerfully.  They 
further  celebrated  their  entrance  therein  by  free  ablutions,  hymns 
of  praise,  and  putting  on  their  white  pilgrim  robes.  I  am  told 
they  will  not  change  these  robes,  nor  will  they  bathe  again  until 
they  arrive  at  their  homes.  Heaven  pity  the  crew  who  convey 
them  back,  and  may  carbolic  acid  be  plentiful ! 

Now  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  tawny  yellow  mountains 
behind  Jeddah,  and  there  we  see  Jeddah  itself  simmering  in 
the  fierce  glare  of  a  tropical  sun,  an  arid,  sandy-looking,  castel- 
lated town,  mountain-girt,  and  meeting  the  sea.  All  round  it  are 
cruel,  jagged  reefs,  just  covered,  or  partially  covered,  with  green 
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foamy,  crawling,  glittering  waves.  We  pass  a  narrow .  strait 
between  two  Old  Worid  stone  beacons,  and  cast  anchor  in  the 
harbour ;  then  the  "  Marabout  Flag  "  and  the  Union  Jack  again 
fly  gaily  fore  and  aft  We  are  soon  boarded  by  the  Greek  port 
doctor,  who  puts  us  in  quarantine  for  a  few  hours ;  then  directly^ 
we  haul  down  the  yellow  quarantine  flag,  we  are  immediately 
surrounded  by  scores  of  vile-looking  Arab  boats,  into  which  the 
pilgrims  bundle  themselves  and  their  efiects  with  noise  and  speed 
incredible.  In  five  or  six  hours* our  crowded  decks  are  silent, 
solitary,  dirty,  and  altogether  dismal.  And  now.  the  ''  Marabout 
Flag,"  its  mission  ended,  may  come  down  to  repose  in  the  chart- 
room  for  an  indefinite  period. 

Next  day  we  land  in  Jeddah,  to  wander  through  its  narrow 
streets^  and  curiously  examine  the  exterior  of  its  houses,  many 
of  which  are  large  and  imposing-looking,  with  beautiful  artistic 
latticed  windows.  Here  the  people  live  precisely  as  they  lived  a 
thousand  years  ago,  and  the  unchanging  Oriental  is  as  regardless 
as  ever  of  the  march  of  civilization,  and  serenely,  not  to  say  con- 
temptuously, indifferent  to  the  unfavourable  opinions  of  the  few 
infidels  .who  invade  this  sacred  land.  After  seeing  the  town  we 
visit  the  bazaar,  which  is  thronged  with  pilgrims  in  their  white 
robes,  fierce,  armed  native  Arabs,  solemn  Turks,  keen  Hindi 
traders,  and  polished  ebon}^  negroes.  In  a  word,  nearly  all 
Eastern  Muslims  may  be  found  here,  for  it  appears  to  be  a 

feneral  meeting  place  for  the  faithful.  The  merchants  in  the 
azaar  have  very  small  open  shops,  mere  hutches,  crammed  with 
all  manner  of  Oriental  wares,  over  which  they  sit  and  haggle  all 
day  long,  and  may  be  heard  chaffering  in  every  Eastern  dialect ; 
driving  cruelly  hard  bargains,  and  cheating  impartially  right  and 
left  any  and  every  one  who  will  submit  to  be  defrauded,  be  he 
Muslim  or  infidel.  Money-changing  is  a  great  trade  in  Jeddah 
bazaar,  and  it  appears  to  sharpen  the  features  amazingly. 

Islam  is  in  the  ascendant  everywhere,  and  the  Nazarene  feels 
himself  in  a  woefully  small  minority.  Another  Maltese  ship- 
chandler  accompanies  us  here  to  make  our  purchases  in  the 
bazaar ;  presently  a  Hindi  trader  tries  to  cheat  him,  and,  on  his 
objecting,  manifests  his  very  natural  resentment  by  attempting 
to  gouge  the  ship-chandler's  eye  out.  The  Maltese  promptly 
knocks  him  over  in  gallant  style,  and  we  are  quickly  surrounded 
by  an  excited  crowd,  though — Heaven  be  praised ! — they  cool  down 
after  a  minute  or  two ;  for,  by  the  beard  of  the  prophet,  a  row 
in  Jeddah  bazaar  is  no  laughing  matter  for  the  defenceless 
infidels. 

Our  captain  now  summons  us  aboard,  and  as  we  pass  through 
the  straits  our  pilgrims  wave  us  a  last  good-bye;  one  of  the 
eminent  linguists  calling  to  me,  "  Good-night,  Mistare  Doctor ! " 

They  have  yet  forty rfive  miles  of  their  pilgrimage  to  perform 
before  they  see  Mecca,  and  attain  the  object  of  their  journey. 
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How  we  swelter  in  tbe  Red  Sea,  which  is  calm  and  still, 
resembling  a  gigantic  mirror,  half  molten  by  the  blazing  tropical 
sun,  and  feebly  trying  to  flash  back  the  merciless,  blinding 
rays  which  descend  upon  its  surface ;  through  this  the  ship 
cleaves  sharply,  and  the  languid  waves,  scarcely  breaking,  close 
up  behind  as  our  "  deserted  village ''  of  the  sea  is  borne  on  to 
Aden.  But  we  reach  there  alive  (to  our  own  eternal  surprise),  cast 
anchor,  and  take  observations.  Aden  is  the  desolate,  barren 
crater  of  an  extinct  volcano,  and  what  was  the  temperature  of 
that  crater  in  days  when  its  volcano  was  lively  I  cannot  pretend 
to  say ;  but,  as  McCarthy  observes,  it  is  even  now  warmer  than 
purgatory,  only  the  language  he  uses  is  vigorous  Saxon,  and  has 
the  additional  advantage  of  being  alliterative.  The  mud-coloured 
town  is  situated  high  among  the  hills,  and  is  inhabited  chiefly 
by  dirty  Arabs.  The  camp  is  also  there  with  its  English  officers, 
officials,  and  garrison  of  English  and  Bombay  troops.  There,  like- 
wise, are  the  enormous  tanks  which  collect  the  mountain  water 
when  it  does  rain,  and  these  constitute  the  great  and  only  sight 
of  Aden. 

At  Aden  we  bid  farewell  to  Captain  Rayner  and  the  Ellie 
Knight  Gerfaut  gives  McCarthy  a  ]ast  cigar,  over  which  he 
feigns  to  weep.  Then  they  wave  their  hats  from  the  deck, 
while  we  respond  from  shore ;  and  so  the  Ellie  Knight  goes  on 
her  way,  soon  becoming  a  mere  speck  on  the  liorizon,  and  we  see 
her  no  more. 

McCarthy  and  I  lived  at  "Steamer  Point,"  a  newly-built 
crescent  round  the  beach,  where  all  the  shops  and  trading  offices 
of  the  port  are  situated.  The  business  here  is  done  by  English, 
Parsees,  Geimans,  Maltese,  and  various  other  pationalities.  The 
only  good  hotel  at  which  we  stayed  is  kept  by  a  Frenchman, 
who  knew  Gordon  at  Khartoum.  For  eight  days  we  perspire 
and  simmer  here  in  silent  misery,  longing  all  day  for  the  blessed 
night,  and  a  decrease  in  the  temperature.  In  the  evenings  we 
play  billiards  at  a  Parsee  house ;  then,  when  night  comes,  and 
billiards  are  over,  McCarthy  changes  hats  with  a  friend  he  has 
picked  up,  and  goes  singing  through  the  dark  and  silent  town. 
Happy  McCarthy  !  his  is  a  joyous  existence,  for  he  can  dispense 
with  hope,  and  has  no  cares ! 

At  last  a  steamer  is  announced,  we  hasten  to  secure  passages, 
and  are  soon  on  our  homeward  way.  McCarthy  is  bound  for 
Tripoli,  vid  Malta,  where  we  leave  him  in  quarantine,  and  I 
for  England.  And  so  ends  our  cruise  "Under  the  Marabout 
Flag." 

RANDOLPH  FORTESCUE. 


A  MAHDI  OF  THE  LAST  CENTUEY. 

BY  E.   CLARKE. 

The  Oriental  nations  are  always  in  expectation  of  a  hero,  a 
leader  or  a  regenerator,  and  from  time  to  time  the  news  flashes 
throughout  Islam  that  he  is  at  hand,  and  even  that  he  has 
actually  appeared.  The  much-talked-of  Mahdi  is  the  latest 
disturber  of  their  peace,  and  he  has  raised  the  green  standard 
so  effectually  in  the  desert,  that  ]^ypt,  unable  to  cope  with  him, 
has  cried  to  Europe  for  aid.  The  stories  current  about  the 
Mahdi  are  as  many  and  various  as  they  were  a  short  time  ago 
about  Arabi,  and  probably  have  just  as  much  foundation  in 
truth.  It  will  remain  for  a  future  generation  to  discover  exactly 
who  he  was,  where  he  sprang  from,  and  what  his  real  aims  may 
have  been,  and  meanwhile  it  is  interesting  to  look  back  a 
hundred  years  and  trace  the  career  of  a  former  Mahdi,  the 
Prophet  Mansour,  the  Sheikh  Oghan>-Ool6,  who  burst  on  the 
Eastern  world  in  1785  as  the  Apostle  of  Mahomet,  and  went 
forth  conquering  and  to  conquer  till  Constantinople  sought  his 
alliance,  and  Russia  armed  h&rself  cap-d-pied  to  resist  his  advance. 

It  was  early  in  March,  at  the  commencement  of  the.  Bamadan, 
that  a  solitary  horseman  rode  into  Amadie,  a  town  of  Eourdistan, 
wearing  the  green  turban  which  marked  him  as  a  descendant  of 
Mahomet,  a  white  woollen  garment  girt  about  the  hips  with  a 
leathern  girdle,  and  a  pair  of  yellow  sandals.  His  imposing 
stature,  dignified  manners,  flashing  yet  melancholy  eyes,  vast 
forehead,  and  magnificent  black  beard  showed  him  to  be  a  king 
among  men ;  and  the  rigour  of  his  fast,  combined  with  the  fervour 
of  his  perpetual  prayers  in  the  mosque  which  he  never  quitted, 
proved  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  faithful  to  be  a  saint  of  the  finest 
water.  The  Sheikh  of  Amadie  at  length  asked  who  he  was, 
and  he  replied  that  he  was  the  messenger  of  the  Prophet  who 
had  sent  him  forth  to  express  the  grief  he  felt  at  the  perpetual 
disregard  of  Koranic  precepts  by  his  followers,  and  to  warn  them 
to  return  to  the  right  paths  on  pain  of  his  displeasure  and 
chastisement.  Veneration  now  took  the  place  of  curiosity,  the 
Sheikh  and  all  the  inhabitants  vied  with  one  another  as  to  who 
should  do  the  holy  man  most  honour,  and  this  was  precisely 
what  he  wanted. 

When  Bamadan  was  over  the  new  Prophet  assumed  the  post 
of  authority  in  the  mosque  which  had  witiiessed  his  prayers  and 
vigils,  and  proclaimed  the  twenty-four  articles  of  a  reformed 
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creed.  The  maiority  of  them  were  drawn  from  the  Koran,  others 
from  the  Mosaic  stotutes,  some  few  were  of  Pagan  ori^n,  and 
the  final  item  was  the  Christian  maxim,  "Thou  shalt  love  the 
Lord  with  all  thine  heart,  and  thy  neighbour  as  thyself."  This 
evangel  was  not,  however,  accepted  with  as  much  readiness  as 
might  have  been  anticipated,  there  were  stem  elements  in  it, 
and  its  declaration  that ''  the  Pope  of  Rome,  the  Sheikh-ul-Islam 
of  Cionstantinople,  and  the  Ch^rif  of  Mecca,  are  three  solemn 
impostors,"  savoured  of  blasphemy,  at  all  events  as  far  as  the 
two  latter  masmates  were  concerned.  It  was  necessary  to  make 
a  bold  strokelnd  secure  the  wavering  allegiance  of  the  people  of 
Amadie,  so  the  Prophet  declared  that  Mahomet,  in  his  inscrutable 
wisdom,  had  chosen  them  to  carry  the  new  law  to  the  Gentiles^ 
and  that  to  them  would  belong  the  exclusive  right  to  punish 
impenitent  sinners  with  the  weapons  he  was  about  to  send  them. 
A  few  days  later  four  men  arrived  from  Sinope  escorting  a  quan- 
tity of  arms  and  ammunition  of  European  manufacture.  These 
worthies  were  all  of  different  nationalities,  one  being  Tabet 
Habib,  a  Persian  merchant  and  money-lender  of  Scutari,  another  a 
Frenchman  named  Cl^ophe  Th^.venot,  a  third  Camillo  Rutigliano, 
a  Neapolitan,  and  the  fourth  a  German,  or  probably  a  Jew,, 
called  Samuel  Goldemberg.  The  arms  were  at  once  distributed 
amon^  the  most  enthusiastic  converts,  who,  however,  numbered 
less  l£an  a  hundred,  and  the  Prophet  divided  them  into  four 
companies  under  the  command  of  his  friends.  This  was  a 
ridiculously  small  army  wherewith  to  proceed  to  attack  Con- 
stantinople,  but  the  mysterious  leader  diligently  inculcated  the 
doctrine  that ''  all  things  are  possible  to  him  who  believeth." 

On  the  20th  of  April  the*  httle  band  marched  from  Amadie  to 
Taku,  where  the  Prophet  summoned  the  inhabitants,  explained 
his  mission^  and  read  the  new  code  of  regulations.  Those  who 
gave  in  their  allegiance  were  enrolled  and  armed^  while  the 
recalcitrants  were  put  to  the  sword.  The  same  method  of 
evangelization  was  pursued  in  five  other  cities,  and  as  rumour 
preceded  the  advancing  hosts  the  majority  of  men  in  each 
instance  proved  ready  converts. 

The  Prophet  now  found  himself  at  the  head  of  several 
thousand  troops,  undisciplined  it  is  true,  but  amenable  to  the 
orders  of  such  a  ruling  spirit  as  himself.  They  were  approach- 
ing BitUs,  a  fortified  city  containing  about  20,000  souls  defended 
by  a  fortress  perched  on  an  inaccessible  rock,  and  garrisoned 
by  five  hundred  Turkish  troops.  The  Pasha  in  charge  determined 
to  show  fight,  so  he  summoned  the  citizens  to  the  ramparts  and 
confided  the  fortress  to  the  soldiers.  It  was  aU  in  vain,  for  the 
invading  army  took  Bitlis  by  assault,  and  the  Prophet,  by  way 
of  example,  impaled  the  poor  Pasha,  his  ofiicers,  and  the  chief 
men  of  the  place,  and  delivered  the  city  over  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  his  soldiers  for  three  days  and  three  nights. 
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The  army  next  marched  to  Mush,  where  the  terrified  Aga 
opened  his  gates,  and  the  Prophet  assured  the  inhabitants  that 
no  harm  should  befall  them  if  they  supplied  his  troops  with 
fresh  provisions,  and  all  the  young  men  between  twenty  and 
thirty  enrolled  themselves  under  his  banners.  By  this  stroke 
he  became  the  master  of  Kourdistan,  and  thence  cast  his  eyes 
on  Erzeroum,  the  capital  of  Armenia,  which  he  desired  to  make 
his  headquarters. 

Modem  soldiers  whose  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  East, 
who  have  studied  the  Turco-Russian  borders  and  tne  "  scientific" 
frontier  which  has  cost  bo  many  lives  and  so  much  treasure  in 
Afghanistan,  will  understand  that  the  Prophet  had  a  keen  eye 
as  a  military  tactician,  for  Erzeroum  is  the  centre  from  which 
the  caravan  routes  to  Van,  Trebizond,  Tiflis,  and  Siwas,  diverge. 
Neither  the  time  nor  the  army  was  as  yet  ripe  for  such  a-  step, 
so  the  conqueror  turned  northwards,  taking  possession  of  half  a 
dozen  towns  as  he  went  along,  and  at  length  sat  down  before 
the  fortress  of  Akhalzik,  which  was  then  pretty  much  as  it  is 
now,  a  strongly  fortified  city  on  the  Turco-Russian  frontier, 
containing  about  30,000  inhabitants  and  a  Turkish  garrison 
5,000  strong.  The  Pasha  and  his  troops  defended  themselves 
bravely,  but  after  spending  ten  days  in  trenches  before  the 
walls,  the  Prophet  ordered  an  assault,  and  Akhalzik  fell  as 
Bitlis  had  done  at  the  outset.  The  Pasha  and  his  officers  were 
impaled,  those  who  submitted  were  allowed  to  swell  the  con- 
quering hosts,  the  impenitent  and  stubborn  were  massacred,  and 
the  city  burned  and  sacked.  As  the  troops  stood  shouting  over 
the  smokiug  ruins^  they  hailed  their  chief  as  "  Mansour,''  or  the 
Victor,  and  by  that  name  he  is  principally  known  to  history. 

Recruits  b^gan  to  come  in  apace  from  all  the  neighbouring 
provinces,  and  Mansour  saw  himself  at  the  head  of  40,000  men, 
poorly  armed,  but  ready  for  anything,  so  he  marched  straight  on 
Erzeroum,  the  gates  of  which  were  opened  to  him.  No  violence 
was  offered  to  a  city  which  so  well  understood  its  duty  towards 
the  rising  sun,  but  a  heavy  subsidy  was  exacted,  and  the  in- 
habitants were  made  to  strengthen  and  repair  the  fortifications, 
on  which  were  mounted  the  cannons  taken  at  Bitlis  and  Akhalzik. 
"While  this  was  being  done  Mansour  set  to  work  to  organize  his 
army  after  the  best  European  models  of  his  time.  He  formed 
companies,  squadrons,  and  regiments,  and  appointed  generals, 
colonels,  captains,  lieutenants,  and  sergeants  over  them.  He  made 
diligent  inquiry  for  competent  engineers,  and  sent  Thdvenot  to 
France,  Goldemberg  to  Austria,  and  Rutigliano  to  England,  to 
purchase  proper  arms  and  ammunition.  Meanwhile  he  did  not 
spare  himself,  but  tired  out  five  or  six  horses  every  day,  wrote  and 
received  emissaries  till  far  into  the  night,  judged  a  man  at  a 
glance,  was  merciful  on  the  whole,  but  gave  short  shrift  to  those 
who  disobeyed  his  orders  or  offended  his  dignity  as  a  prophet. 
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The  booty  he  always  reserved  for*  himself  on  entering  a  city  was 
the  right  to  choose  all  the  most  beautiful  women  as  slaves ;  but 
he  did  it  only  to  save  them  from  the  horrors  that  would  other- 
wise have  awaited  them,  and  the  shame  of  exposure  in  the  bazaar. 
He  neither  loved  nor  trusted  women,  and  had  flung  aU  passions 
save  ambition  behind  him. 

K  the  Prophet  Mansour  had  chosen  at  this  moment  to  turn  his 
arms  against  Constantinople,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  would 
have  succeeded,  and  if  he  had  become  master  of  the  Porte,  it  is 
probable  that  the  '^sick  man''  would  never  have  troubled  the 
councils  of  Europe.  But  instead  of  invading  Turkey,  he  became 
its  ally  against  Russia,  apparently  onl^he  understanding  that  he 
was  to  be  recognized  as  undisputed  sovereign  of  all  the  countries 
he  could  rescue  from  the  grasp  of  the  Northern  Bear.  The 
Empress  Catharine  11.  held  the  protectorate  of  Georgia,  Circassia, 
»and  Mingrelia,  and  indulged  in  a  dream  of  stopping  the  sale  of 
female  slaves  from  those  countries  for  Turkish  harems.  Tiflis^ 
where  the  governor  of  the  Caucasus  now  resides,  is  and  was  the 
centre  of  this  traffic  in  flesh  and  blood,  and  as  it  was  a  source  of 
great  profit,  there  was  a  spirit  of  revolt  against  the  yoke  of  Russia 
deeply  engrained  among  the  populace.  On  this  Mansour  worked 
by  means  of  his  emissaries,  and  at  the  head  of  the  40,000  troops 
he  had  armed  and  disciplined  he  left  Erzeroum  for  Kars,  which  fell 
into  his  hands  after  a  bombardment  of  six  hours.  This  secured 
his  line  of  retreat,  and  he  led  his  men  over  the  mountains  to  Tifliis, 
where  Heraclius,  King  of  Georgia,  awaited  him  on  the  marshy 
plain  of  Kours  with  an  army  of  50,000;  10,000  of  whom  were  tried 
Russian  troops,  sent  to  his  aid  by  Catharine.  The  opposing  hosts 
were  equal  as  to  numbers,  the  tide  of  battle  rose  and  fell  for  three 
long  days,  and  Heradius  was  totally  defeated.  Twenty-two  thou- 
sand of  his  men  were  slain,  and  10,000  taken  prisoners  and  sold  as 
slaves  at  Constantinople.  Mansour  took  possession  of  the  royal 
palace,  abandoning  the  city  of  Tiflis  to  his  soldiers,  and  in  a  letter 
written  from  thence,  he  for  the  first  time  used  the  signature  of 
Sheikh  Oghan  Oolo.  The  Prince  of  Gorel,  another  Georgian  poten- 
tate, sent  in  his  submission,  imploring  the  conqueror's  protection, 
and  promising  to  pay  a  large  yearly  tribute  in  addition  to  an  annual 
supply  of  3,000  male  and  female  slaves.  Geor^ans,  Circassians, 
and  Tartars  now  came  in  by  thousands,  and  wnen  all  had  been 
armed  from  the  reserves  of  the  Tiflis  arsenal,  Sheikh  Oghan  Ool5 
had  80,000  men  under  his  command.  Turkey  now  began  to  see 
that  her  ally  might  very  easily  become  her  master,  and  en- 
deavoured to  undermine  his  influence.  He  was  perfectly  aware 
of  all  her  little  intrigues,  and  when  a  courteous  ambassador  was 
sent  to  him,  reproached  him  with  the  treason  and  perfidy  of  the 
Porte,  and  thundered  forth  a  threat  to  go  himself  to  Constanti- 
nople for  an  answer  to  the  charge. 

In  less  than  a  month  all  preparations  were  made,  and,  assembling 
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his  large  army,  Mansour  read  to  them  a  proclamation  from 
Mahomet,  commanding  him  to  annihilate  the  Osmanlis  and  place 
a  faithful  prince  on  the  throne  of  Constantinople.  The  usual 
Moslem  rewards  in  a  future  state  being  promised  to  those  who 
fell  in  battle,  fanaticism  was  roused  to  a  high  pitch,  and  the 
advance  towards  the  city  on  the  Bosphorus  became  a  crusade. 
The  Forte  sent  an  ambassador  with  presents  to  meet  the  coming 
Prophet.  He  accepted  the  gifts  with  courteous  hauteur,  but  for- 
bade those  who  brought  them  to  communicate  with  his  officers, 
and,  worse  stiU,  would  not  admit  them  to  his  table.  Mansour  led 
his  hosts  to  Smyrna,  and  there  received  a  second  embassy,  con- 
sisting of  a  Kapischi-Pashtl  and  an  Effendi,  whose  hands  were  by 
no  means  empty.  The  foolish  Effendi,  however,  believed  that  the 
Prophet  was  as  humble  as  he  pretended  to  be,  and  elevated  his 
voice  whei)  speaking  of  his  master.  The  result  of  this  was  that 
his  head  was  carried  back  to  Constantinople  by  his  colleague, 
and  the  Porte,  in  its  extremity,  sent  a  third  envoy ;  and  as  the 
Prophet  was  quite  aware  that  if  he  took  Constantinople,  he  would 
have  to  deal  with  the  united  strength  of  France,  Austria,  and 
Russia,  he  thereupon  concluded  an  offensive  and  defensive  alli- 
ance with  the  Sheikh-ul-Islam,  and  promised  to  turn  his  arms 
against  Russia. 

From  that  moment  fortune  forsook  Mansour.  He  returned  to 
the  Caucasus,  and  endeavoured  to  raise  the  Lesghiens  Tartars, 
and  had  a  victorious  engagement  with  the  Russian  general 
Apraxin,  who  had  to  retreat  to  Kashgar.  Prince  Potemkin  was 
then  commander-in-chief  in  the  Caucasus,  and  he  reinforced 
Apraxin  to  such  good  purpose,  that  after  a  pitched  battle  on 
October  28th,  1786,  the  green  standard  of  the  Prophet  was  taken, 
his  camp  forced,  and  he  himself,  with  a  few  faithful  followers, 
fled  and  took  refuge  among  the  mountain  gorges.  In  the  spring 
he  reappeared,  once  more  rallied  his  forces,  and  gathering  round 
him  a  warlike  people^  whose  hatred  of  Russia  was  both  loud  and 
deep,  they  proclaimed  him  King  of  Caucasia^  where  his  reign  of 
four  years  was  one  continued  struggle  against  the  Cosaques  of  the 
Don  and  the  Muscovite  power.  Gradually,  however,  the  tribes 
and  nations  fell  away  from  him,  and  save  in  their  allegiance  to 
Catharine,  and  at  last  Mansour  was  closely  besieged  by  Greneral 
Gadowitz  in  Anapa,  on  the  Black  Sea.  He  refused  to  capitulate, 
and  the  Russian  troops  carried  the  town  and  fortress  by  assault. 
At  the  head  of  the  long  line  of  prisoners  who  defiled  past  the 
conqueror  walked  the.Prophet,  a  noble  and  dignified  figure  even 
in  his  fall. 

Gadowitz  himself  presented  Mansour  to  the  Empress,  who 
treated  him  with  the  respect  due  to  a  brave  and  gallant  foe.  She 
received  him  with  every  mark  of  honour,  gave  him  an  annual 
pension  of  about  £4,000,  and  assi^ed  to  him  a  residence  in  the 
little  town  of  Solowetsk,  on  the  Black  Sea.    There  he  entered  a 
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convent  of  Armenian  monks,  wrote  his  memoirs,  and  corresponded 
with  his  family  until  his  death  in  1798. 

,  This  eighteenth  century  Mahdi  thus  ended  his  days  in  obscurity, 
and  when  but  little  past  his  prime.  He  no  doubt  died  of  ennui 
and  disappointment,  for  adventure  had  been  as  the  bread  of  life 
to  his  soul  from  babyhood.  The  most  curious  part  of  his  story 
remains  to  be  told.  He  was  neither  Sheikh  nor  Prophet,  not 
even  a  Mussulman,  and  least  of  all  an  Oriental.  His  name  was 
Jean  Baptiste  Boetti,  and  he  was  the  son  of  an  Italian  notary, 
destined  for  the  medical  profession,  which  did  not  please  him,  and 
he  ultimately  became  a  Dominican  monk.  His  adventures  were 
risky,  but  he  was  more  sinned  against  than  sinning.  He  first 
went  to  the  East  intent  on  mission  work  and  there  acquired  the 
fluency  in  Oriental  languages  which  afterwards  stood  him  in  good 
stead.  His  vocation  was  uiat  of  a  military  leader,  and  he  would 
gladly  have  placed  himself  under  the  orders  of  Russia.  It  is, 
indeed,  known  that  he  visited  St.  Petersburg  and  proposed  to 
Prince  Potemkin  to  raise  the  populations  of  Asia  Minor  in  the 
name  of  Mahomet  and  push  them  on  to  Constantinople,  which 
would  thus  fall  into  the  hands  of  Russia.  Potemkin  laughed  him 
to  scorn,  but  Pfere  Boetti  bided  his  time,  and  in  the  long  run  did 
for  and  by  himself  what  he  had  offered  to  do  for  Russia.  Little 
or  nothing  of  all  this  would  have  been  known  had  not  Boetti, 
when  figuring  as  the  Prophet  Mansour,  been  weak  enough  to 
write  his  own  autobiography  piecemeal  at  dead  of  night.  He 
kept  the  manuscript  in  his  jewel  casket,  but  one  day  his  chan- 
cellor, one  of  the  three  Europeans  who  were  in  his  confidence, 
eloped  with  a  lovely  Georgian  girl  and  the  casket.  On  reaching 
Constantinople,  this  individual  sold  the  papers  to  the  representa- 
tive of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  and  they  were  recently  discovered 
by  Professor  Ottino,  of  Turin,  among  the  archives  of  Piedmont. 
He  traced  the  Boetti  family,  and  found  that  they  had  preserved 
aU  the  correspondence  of  their  strange  and  gifted  relative,  whose 
career  was  thus  presented  naked  and  open  to  the  eyes  of  posterity. 
It  offers  one  more  illustration  of  the  fact  that  a  prophet  has  no 
honour  in  his  own  country  and  in  his  father's  house,  shows  that 
the  world  knows  little  of  its  greatest  men,  and  proves  that  no 
fiction  is  so  strange  or  so  far-fetched  as  truth.  Compared  with 
the  exploits  of  the  Prophet  Mansour,  those  of  the  modem  Mahdi 
may  well  be  compared  to  a  trite  and  tiny  tempest  in  a  teapot. 

£.   CLARKE. 


EOBIN  GOODFELLOW  AND  TOM   THUMB. 

BY  DAVID   FITZGERALD. 
I. 

The  opinion  must  certainly  be  admitted  to  be  gaining  ground  of 
late  that  the  reasonings  and  conclusions  of  comparative  mythology 
— ^more  especially  about  the  sun,  the  dawn,  and  the  like — Are 
much  open  to  question.  This  science  has  at  least  made  no  very 
palpable  progress,  though  it  has  produced  various  treatises,  during 
the  last  twenty  years.  The  conclusions  themselves  are  often 
dubious,  they  often  contradict  each  other,  and  the  real  difficulties 
are  still  to  be  explained. 

Such  an  obscure  myth,  in  parts,  is  Cronus,  hooded,  horse-shaped, 
and  devouring  his  children,  or  stones  in  their  stead.  The  Odyssey 
contains  a  whole  circle  of  such  difficulties,  as  the  Cyclops,  and 
Proteus,  and  Circe,  who  in  the  Indian  version  devours  the  swine 
men.  No  adequate  explanation  has  been  offered  of  Odysseus ;  the 
suitors'  death;  the  one-shoed  lason  and  his  talking  ship  Argo, 
the  Sphinx,  Chimaera,  Cerberus,  and  Qeryon;  the  Dactyles  or 
Fingers,  and  Herakles  Daktulos ;  or  Swellfoot  (Oedipus),  the  hero 
of  Thebes. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  these  myths  by  solar  and 
auroral  theories,  and  theories  of  myths  arising  out  of  language. 
A  later  suggestion  is  that  the  obscurer  Qreek  myths  are  really  not 
Hellenic  or  not  mythical.  Thus  Oidipaus,  by  the  plain  sense  of 
the  Greek  and  by  the  interpretation  of  every  mythologist  from 
Apollodorus  to  Preller,  means  "  Swellfoot"  ;  and  Laktidoi  justas 
plainly  means  **  Fingers."  But  as  no  explanation  of  the  myths 
can  be  found  to  suit  the  explanation  of  the  names^  it  is  suggested 
that  these  must  be  foreign  names,  that  the  Greeks  forgot  or  never 
knew  the  meaning,  and  invented  a  wrong*  meaning  of  their  own. 

By  a  somewhat  similar  euphemism  the  myths  of  Odysseus, 
lafion,  and  Circe  are  explained  to  be  mere  romantic  tales,  "  the 
first  novels  of  the  race/*  We  should  be  grateful  for  explanations 
in  other  cases,  e,g.,  the  Sphinx,  which  Lord  Bacon  made  to  be 
Science,  and  Montfaucon,  more  candidly,  a  "  whimsical  figure  which 
it  would  be  trifling  to  endeavour  to  explain."    The  measure  of 

*  *'Such  names  as  Euklops,  Palaimon,  Daktyloi  .  .  .  belonging  to  another  lan- 
guage .  .  .  Greek  explanations  of  such  names  as  Odysseus  and  Oedipus  are  quite 
as  absurd  as  the  yarious  readings  of  English  seamen." — Saturday  Review^  30th  June, 
1883. 
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the  valae  of  any  new  disquisition  on  mythology  would  seem  to  be, 
How  far  does  it  explain  the  thin^  which  hitherto  have  baffled 
explanation  ?  This,  however,  would  be  a  harsh  criterion  to  apply 
to  the  most  recent  contributions  to  this  subject.  They  are  learned, 
wittv^  critical ;  they  justly  dwell  on  the  rude  and  savage  basis  of 
much  mythology  (Oedipus,  for  example,  must  originally,  by  our 
own  view,  have  been  such  a  savage  myth)  :  beyond  that  they  do 
not  go.  They  do  not  always  even  javail  themselves  of  explana- 
tions Ions  ago  established.  A  discussion  is  not  yet  concluded  in 
the  Accboew/y  on  the  name  and  myth  of  Cronus.  Yet  we  humbly 
submit  that  any  lady  can  explain  the  name  of  this  time-god  who 
knows  what  a  chronometer  is.  The  name  and  myth  were  thus 
explained  ages  ago  by  Cicero,*  and  in  times  nearer  our  own  by 
Heyne  and  Welc^er.  Cronus  eating  his  children  is  Time  devour- 
ing the  days,  a  myth  to  which  Red  Robin  will  prove  to  be  an 
E^lish  parallel;  but  Cronus's  hood,  his  horse  shape,  and  the 
swallowed  stones,  have  not' been  explained. 

In  our  own  summary  examination  of  the  myth  of  Robin-Thumb- 
ling,  we  shall  have  to  compare  the  Greek  myths  of  Cronus,  the 
Dactyles,  and  Oedipus.  Far  from  regarding  these  as  matters 
which  the  mythologist,  or  anthropologist,  must  give  up,  we  would 
see  in  all  different  K>rms  of  an  ancient  and  general  mvth  of  the 
week,  the  year,  and  time,  and  identify  Hercules  the  Finger 
(Herakles  Daktulos)  with  Tom  Thumb.  The  method  followed  is 
pretty  much  the  same  with  the  comparative  method  of  such 
inquirers  as  Grimm,  Preller,  and  Welcker ;  but  we  have  to  dwell 
on  old  notions  of  the  days  of  the  week  and  year  which  do  not 
seem  to  have  yet  attracted  the  notice  of  scholars. 


II. 

Of  Robin  Goodfellow,  or  Puck,  as  of  his  Hellenic  counterpart, 
the  crafty  hooded  Cronus,  much  has  been  written.  Mr.  Robert 
Bell  filled  three  volumes  with  researches  upon  him  (London, 
1852,  etc.).  He  figures  appropriately  on  the  Folk-lore  JowmaVa 
cover.  He  is  the  Irish  Puca,  the  German  Ruprecht  and 
Roppert ;  and  Hans  Ruprecht  seems  related  both  in  name 
and  nature  to  "  Jack  Robinson,"  to  "  Bloody  Jack,"  to  "  Little 
John,"  and  other  time,  year,  or  calendar  myths  mentioned  below. 

The  « Robin  the  Devil "  of  the  old  play  "  Wily  Beguiled " 
seems  the  unhistorical  Robert  the  Devil  of  France.  He  re- 
appears as  Roger  Bontems  and  Robin  de  Bois.  The  Norman 
feys  cry  "  Robert  is  dead  " ;  or  we  have  "  Great  Pan  is  dead,"  or 
''  the  Devil  is  dead,"  or  Sunday  is  dead,  Monday  is  dead.  The 
death  of  time,  the  year,  or  the  week  seems  to  lie  at  the  root 
of  this.    There  seems  to  be  no  proof  that  Robin  Hood  is  Robin- 

♦  "  De  Natura  Deorum,"  il.  25. 
VOL.  XII.  X 
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a- Wood;  and  such  forms  as  ^'Coiffette  is  dead/'  Bedcap,  and 
Hodeken  suggest  that  Robin  Hood  is  merely  an  old  sylvan  goblin, 
as  Grimm  believed  (c.  xvii).  His  hood  seems  to  be  the  hood  of 
Cronus,  of  Telesphorus,  and  Friar  Rush. 

We  find  again  *  Tom  Thumb  is  dead  " ;  and  the  youngest,  or 
youngest  but  one,  of  the  seven  brothers  of  the  Thumbling 
family  (who  are  simply  the  seven  days  of  the  week)  is  Bobby ; 
"  he  had  red  hair  like  his  mother "  (Tabart,  95-96).  This  Red 
Robin  is  another  form  of  Thumbkin. 

Tom  Thumb  is  True  Thomas,  Tom  Telltroth,  Truthful  Robin  (in 
Anglo-Irish  tales),  and  Tamlane,  Tomalin,  and  Tommeling.  The 
tale  of  young  Tamlane  and  Lady  Janet*  is  one  story  with  True 
Thomas  and  the  Faery  Queen.  This  truthful  hero  reappears  as 
Tom  Hickathrifl, "  who  never  yet  has  broke  his  word,"  and  the 
sure  Siegfrit,  who  seems  to  be  one  with  Hycophricf  The 
one-gloved  Tamlane  suggests  the  one-shoed  lason,  and  other 
analogies. 

Tamlane,  or  True  Thomas,  wriggles  himself  into  numerous  shapes 
before  Janet  can  seize  him.  Proteus,  the  True  Old  Man,  writhes 
into  as  many  strange  forms  before  he  is  finally  held  &st.$ 
These  must  be  different  forms  of  one  myth.  Now  Proteus 
and  Yertumnus  can  be  nothing  else  but  time  or  the  changing 
year ;  and  Proteus's  seaealves,  which  he  counts  up  on  his  five 
fingers  (suggesting  the  ancient  five-day  week),  are  the  same  with 
the  350  oxen  of  the  sun  in  the  same  poem.  These  '*  oxen,"  as 
Preller  and  others  have  seen,  are  the  days  of  t^e  year.  The  360 
swine  of  Odysseus,  and  the  sheep  of  the  Cyclops,  must  again  be 
the  days.  Proteus,  then,  and  True  Thomas  are  embodiments 
of  time  and  its  changing  seasons,  a  strange,  imnalpable  god,  baffling 
all  efforts  to  grasp  or  hold  him.§  Space  excludes  a  discussion  of 
the  epithet  *'true."  It  is  found  in  the  Irish  Proteus^  Donn 
Firinne ;  and  it  suggests  the  inevitable  revolutions  of  time.  So 
of  Odysseus,  who  seems  another  ||  year  or  time  myth,  it  was 
always  said,  *'  Odysseus  will  surdy  come." 

What  is  the  significance  of  Tom  or  TAomas  Thumb?  Mr. 
Gomme  seems  to  think  that  '^  Tom  "  and  "  Jack  "  in  popular  tales 
have  no  special  si^ficance  at  all.f  However,  the  small  hero  of 
the  days,  the  weelc,  and  the  year  is  connected  with  the  shortest 
day,  St  Thomas,  2l8t  December.  "  The  saint  is  short,  very  short," 
says  a  lively  writer  cited  by  Brand ;  "  he  just  steps  into  the 
world  and  is  gone  again."**  The  shortest  day  is  not  always  per- 
sonified as  (Saint)  Thomas.    We  find  the  small  hero  or  goblin  of 

♦  "  Border  Minstrelsy." 

t  Al.  Hycothrift  and  Hickifrickas.    Heame.     Spelman. 
t  Odyssey,  Book  4. 

§  May  we  comuare  the  unexplained  tale  of  the  swift^f ooted  Achilleus  held  by 
the  heel  ?    Time  leaves  only  his  hocl  behind  him. 
II  Odyssey,  XX. 

^  I\ilk4ore  Journal,  1885,  p.  6. 
**  Compare  our  remarks  below  on  Jack  Robinson,  and  Springheeled  Jack. 
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Yule  as  Nicholas,  Klaus,  Ashenclds  (12th  December),  StepheUy 
StevaTm,  Staffan  (26th  December),  and  probably  "Jack,"  " Little 
John"  is  sometimes  at  least  the  27th  December  (St.  John  the 
Evangelist) ;  sometimes  again  the  longest  day^  24th  Juno  (St.  John 
Baptist.*) 

Tom  Thumb  then  is  connected  with  or  personifies  the  shortest 
day  of  the  year.  He  is  also  the  youngest  among  the  seven  (or 
five,  or  nine)  brothers  of  the  week ;  and  a  five-<my  wnek  would 
suggest  the  association  with  the  five  fingers  of  the  liand.  "  Tom  ** 
is  Thumbkin,  the  thumb;  sometimes,  as  in  liasbian  tales,  the 
.little  finger. 

The  New  Zealand  Thumbling  is  Maui.  As  there  were  five 
Dactyles,  of  whom  Herakles  Daktulos,  i,e.,  Hercules  Th'i Tabling, 
is  one,  and  as  there  wei^  seven  brothers  of  Hop-o'-my -Thumb's 
family,t  so  there  are  five  Mauis.^  An  old  Irish  Thumbling  is  Lug 
Longhand.  Again,  there  were  five  of  the  name.  The  hero 
appears,  too,  in  a  romance  as  the  "  Fuller  of  the  Week '' ;  and  his 
mmily  reappears  as  the  Seven  Maine8.§ 

It  would  be  a  very  easy  task,  but  it  would  require  space,  to 
show  that  the  tkwmb  of  Tom  Thumb  cannot  be,  as  M.  Paris  sug- 
gests, "  une  simple  mani^re  d'exprimer  sa  petitesse,"  or  a  mere 
verbal  echo  of  Tom,  Thomas,  as,  we  think,  Mr.  Tyloy  somewhere 
suggests.  It  is  found  in  too  many  ancient  versions  of  the  myth — 
Haq>ocrates,  Find,  Vishnu  fioating  on  the  lotus,  ^oung  Hermes — 
not  to  be  an  essential  feature.  Its  probable  origm,  we  have  seen, 
is  in  a  conception  of  the  week,  which  sometimes  had  five  iAys,  as 
a  hand.  The  small  hero  of  the  light,  days,  and  time  is  the  Thumb, 
least  finger,  or  shortest  day. 

A  conception  of  the  year  as  a  hand  is  perhaps  foimd  amongst 
the  Soublxeis  (modem  Mesopptamia).  The  fii^t  creatures,  they 
say,  were  the  360  subjects  of  Moro-Eddarboutho,  who  came  out  of 
Alalia's  hands.  ||    The  older  Greek  year  had  360  days. 


Ill 

The  Thumbling  myth  being  an  old  week  and  year  myth,  it  is 
not  strange  to  find  it  occurring  everywhere.  In. Celtic  legend 
the  conception  of  a  great  hand,  or  foot,  or  stock,  out  of  which 
issue  the  days  is  firequent.  One  form  of  it  is  the  ghostly  Long 
Black  Hand.  Anotner  is  Lug  Longhand,  a  year  hero  of  the 
Heimes  t3rpe.    A  third  is  the  magician  known  as  "  Blackhand," 

*  Saint  Barnabas  (11th  Jane),  ''  Barnaby  Bright,"  is  also  *<  the  longest  day  and 
the  shortest  night "  of  the  popular  calendar. 
'<  Tabart*s  Fairy  T^es,"  Hop-o'-my-Tlmmb, 
Grey,  *'  Polynesian  Mythology,"  17. 

Seven  Maines  is  a  mere  translation  of  seeht-mainef  the  week,  septUnana. 
j|*8ioaffi,  *<  Beliffion  des  Soubbas  "  (F&ris,  1880).    However,  we  are  not  quite  sure 
whether  M.  Bionm  uses  the  words  ^'  sortit  de  la  main ''  in  a  literal  sense. 

x2 
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or  ** Singlefoot,"  with  a  wonderful  troop  of  "pigs,"  "oxen," 
*' badgers,"  or  the  like.  They  are  sometimes  seven  in  number, 
and  mysteriously  come  to  life  again,  as  the  days  do,  after  their 
death.  These  magicians  answer  closely  to  tiie  magician  of 
Argos,  Melampus  (that  is,  Blackfoot),  and  his  wonderful  "  oxen," 
and  to  Swellfoot  (Oedipus)  and  his  herds. 

These  two  Hellenic  legends  have  been  softened  down,  and 
their  original  rude  basis  is  chiefly  recognizable  now  in  the 
names.  A  Bechuana  legend  given  by  Ca^is  exhibits  a  South 
African  Oedipus ;  but,  as  might  be  expected,  the  myth  is  easier 
to  understand.  The  younger  of  two  brothers,  Mazziloniane, 
is  chased  by  a  jriant  with  an  enormous  leg.  He  traces  Mazzi- 
loniane  bv  his  footprints,  crying  mockingly  over  each  new  one 
discovered,  "  The  pretty  Uttte  footmark  of  my  dear  child,  the 
pretty  little  footmark  of  Mazziloniane."  The  hero  kills  the 
giant,  and  out  of  bis  huge  leg  come  a  herd  of  beautiful  cows, 
jone  in  particular  larger  in  size,  and  snow-white.  In  another 
version  it  is  an  old  woman  who  fi;rinds  varicoloured  cattle  and 
everything  else  out  of  her  toe.*  T^e  fugitive  elder  and  younger 
brother  here  are  night  and  day.  The  pursuing  giant  is  a  time 
and  darkness  monster.  The  French  Straparola  has  a  riddle 
(I.  169)  in  which  Time  is  described  as  a  hunter ;  and  such  a 
conception,  we  believe,  enters  into  the  myth  of  Orion.  "  Foot- 
prints," "shoes,"  or  the  like,  seem  in  other  legends  to  be  the 
daySy  the  footprints  of  time ;  and  the  days,  or  days  and  nights, 
are  also  the  cattle  which  issue  from  the  great  foot,  toe,  or  shoe. 
If  for  toe  we  substitute  finger  or  thumb,  the  relation  of  these 
ancient  and  rude  conceptions  to  our  Thumbling  cycle  becomes 
apparent.  To  that  cycle  must  Oedipus,  and  Melampus,  and  the 
Dactyles  belong;  and  it  seems  very  unnecessary  to  look  for  any 
sense  in  these  names  but  '* Swollen-foot,"  "Blackfoot,"  and 
"  Fingers." 

To  this  circle  of  myths  must  further  belong  Faust  (Hand), 
who  is  closely  associated  in  popular  tradition  with  Thorns  or 
Thumbling.  t  The  myth  of  the  magician  and  his  scholars,  one 
ofwhora  is  missing  every  eveni/ng,  occurs  in  ruder  forms  in  that 
of  the  Black  Pig,  and  Circe.  Circe  is  essentially  one  figure  with 
the  Figfaced  Lady ;  X  and  this  popular  tale  is  a  version  of  the 
Dutch  story  of  the  woman  that  had  as  many  children  as  there 
are  days  in  the  year.  Circe  (in  the  Indian  version)  devouring 
the  sailors  is  a  myth  of  time  devouring  the  days. 

In  such  popular  tales  as  ''The  Mermaid"  Thumbling  con- 
ciliates three  anim^ils,  which  he  finds  devouring  a  carcass;  he 
is  helped  by  this  triad,  and  sets  free  the  numberless  victims 
imprisoned  by  the  mermaid,  giant,  or  ogre.     The  monster  in 

*  Sofith  African  Folk-lore  Jov/mal. 

t  Thorpe  has  some  examples  in  his  "  Northern  Mythology." 

\  Jienie  CcUiqve,  October,  1884,  p.  217. 
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these  cases  seems  to  be  Time,  devouring  or  burying  the  days. 
The  three  animals  are  the  three  which  make  up  the  figure  of  the 
Sphinx,  Chimaera,  Hecate  (who  had  lunar  relations  also),  the 
Qoi^ns,  Cerberus,  and  Geryon, 

Independent  opinions  and  conclusions  will  again  support  our 
view  here.  Dr.  Tylor  suggests  that  the  three  Gorgons,  like  the 
three  Fates,  are  past,  present,  and  future  time.  Many  ages  before 
him  Macrobius  said  of  the  Alexandrian  Cerberi,  or  Sphinxes, 
**  By  (Serapis's)  image  they  place  the  symbol  of  a  three-headed 
animal/'  lion,  dog,  and  wolf;  **by  the  lion's  head  is  represented 
the  present  time ;  .  .  .  also  the  past  time  is  indicated  by  the 
wolfs  head ;  .  .  .  the  image  of  a  fawning  dog  signifies  the  event 
of  time  to  come  "  ("  Sat."  i.  20).  Again,  does  not  the  Sphinx  reveal 
her  nature  in  her  famous  riddle  ?  It  is  well  known  to  be  a  riddle 
about  the  three  periods  of  human  life. 

The  petrifaction  feature  which  occurs  in  many  time  myths, 
the  Wolf  and  the  Seven  Kids  (the  days),  the  Gorgon,  Niobe, 
Cronus,  and  perhaps  even  Tom  Thumb,  fixed  under  or  changed 
into  his  blue  stone  at  Durham,  seems  a  curious  fancy  about  the 
transformation  of  time  living  and  present  into  time  past  and 
dead. 

This  feature  is  found  in  many  versions  of  the  Thumbling 
myth,  of  which  we  can  only  select  one  or  two  for  illustration. 
In  every  case  the  petrifaction  is  connected  in  some  way  with  the 
days.  Mr.  Tylor*  and  Sir  George  Cox  have  already  recognized 
in  the  story  of  the  seven  kids  swallowed  by  the  wolf  a  myth  of 
the  swallowing  up  of  the  seven  days  of  the  week.  Mr.  Lang 
doubts  this  interpretation,  which  to  ourselves  seems  certain 
enough.  Just  as  the  time  god,  Cronus,  was  said  to  have  swal- 
lowed "  stones  "  instead  of  the  days,  his  children,  so  here  the 
wolfs  maw  is  filled  with  stones  instead  of  the  kids.  Here  then 
should  be  some  odd  notion  of  the  petrifaction  of  the  days.t 

The  conception  of  the  week  as  a  tree  (through  which  Thumb- 
ling  sometimes  clambers)  is  found  in  various  places.  Such  was 
the  wonderful  tree  of  Ditmarschen,  with  its  magpie  and  five  white 
young.t  Such  was  the  tree  at  Aulis,  with  the  sparrow  and  her 
eight  young,  which  the  dragon  devoured.  The  son  of  wily  Cronus 
(Zeus)  then  turned  the  dragon  into  stone.§  That  this  fable  is  another 
ancient  myth  of  the  death  of  the  week  is  rendered  highly  pro- 
bable by  what  has  gone  before,  and  by  the  following  Celtic 
analogy. 

There  is  an  Irish  and  Breton  story  in  which  seven  Good  People, 
or  White  Women,  or  the  like^  figure  in  a  magic  dance.  Or  it  is  a 
giant  story :  ^*  The  two  big  stones  turned  into  giants  again  [at 

•  "  Primitive  Culture,"  i.  341. 

t  Int.  to  Grimm  xvL,  xviii.    It  is  ^*  a  comic  story  of  a  weak  beast's  yictorj  oyer 
a  strong  beast." 
1  MiUlenhoff,  p.  380. 
§  niad,  ii.  303—319. 
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night],  and  the  seven  little  ones,  that  are  their  childer,  fia-nmng 
like  anything  round  and  round  in  the  middle  of  the  fort"*  When 
we  remember  that  the  song  which  these  dancers  keep  up  is  stated 
to  be  merely  "Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,"  etc.,  we  cannot 
reasonably  doubt  that  we  have  here  a  dance  of  the  seven  days^ 
answering  to  the  dance  of  the  circling  hours,  and  that  these 
dancers  turn  to  stone  when  the  day  or  week  is  past  and  dead. 


IV. 

Red  Robin,  Robin-the-bobbin,  Robin  Wren,t  Tom  Thumb,  are 
connected  with  the  shortest  day,  and  days  about  that  time.  Bed 
Robin  su^ests  the  %ure  in  English  and  Scottish  rhyme  and 
legend  vaiiously  called  Bloody  Tom,  Cruel  Tom,  Tom  Butcher  (?), 
Bloody  Jack,  Whipping  Tom.J 

In  children's  games  "  Blo6dy  Tom  "  carries  off  the  "  chickens," 
in  other  cases  the  "children,'*  one  by  one.  Bloody  Jack  of 
Shrewsbury  makes  a  slaughter  of  his  "wives."  Now  Bloody 
Jack  is  here  Barbe-bleue,  and  want  of  space  alone  prevents  a 
statement  of  the  abundant  evidence  suggesting  that  these  slaugh- 
tered "  wives,"  or  **  children,'*  or  chickens,"  are  the  same  as  the 
children  devoured  by  Cronus,  the  sailors  eaten  by  the  Indian 
Circe,  the  suitors  devoured  by  the  Irish  swine-faced  lady,  the 
days  of  the  week  and  year.  The  Breton  Bluebeard,  Barbe- 
ro%  has  seven  wives,  id  the  skughter  is  to  be  completed  on 
the  Sunday. 

**  Bloody  Tom  "  may  be  compared  with  "  Bloody  Thursday," 
the  Irish  name,  not  for  St.  Thomas's  Day,  21st  December,  but  for 
the  Day  of  the  Holy  Innocents,  28th  December.  We  find  Yule 
again  personified  as  a  &iar,  suggesting  Friar  Rush  and  Robin 
Goodfellow.  In  York,  says  Drake  ("  Eboracum,"  217),  about  the 
year  1676,  ^*  the  yoimg  men  .  .  .  used  to  dress  up  one  of  their 
own  companions  like  a  fryer,  and  called  him  Youl." 

The  small  winter  birds,  the  wren,  "Jenny  Wren,"  ''Robin 
Wren,"  the  robin  himself,  and  the  ^om-tit  §  play  a  weU-known 
part  in  Yule-tide  customs^  which  suggests  that  these  are  some- 
times personifications  of  the  shortest  day,  of  the  new  infietnt  sun, 
^and  again  of  winter, 

''  I  hunted  the  wren  for  Bobin-the-bobbin, 
I  hunted  the  wren  for  Jack-with-the-can." 


♦  Croker,  "  Killamey  Legends,"  206  ;  "  Fairy  Legends,"  i.  23.  S^biUot, "  Contee 
des  Paysans,"  etc,  84.    There  are  other  examples. 

J  This  curious  form  is  found  in  Buckinghamshire  rhymes. 
The  custom  of  whipping  people's  legs  with  hoUy,  often  so  as  to  draw  blood, 
is  or  was  practised  in  Wales  on  St.  Stephen's  Day  (Dyer). 

8  With  Tomtit  compare  the  Swedish  Ibmtej  Thumblmg.  A  parallel  Scandinavian 
personification  is  the  Ni^se  or  Nicholas.  The  pair  seem  to  be  St.  Thomas  s  Day  and 
St.  Nicholas's  Day,  December  21st  and  12th. 
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Robin-the-bobbin,  Jack-with-the-can,  Hob  (Robin),  or  the 
Friar-with-the-Lantem  are  all  Robin  Goodfellow. 

Robin-the-bobbin,  or  Red  Robin,  like  Bloody  Tom,  clearly 
appears  as  an  image  of  devouring  time — associated  with  the  end 
of  the  year — ^in  the  following  children's  rhyme : — 

"  Robln-the-bobbin,  the  big-bellied  ben, 
r  He  ate  more  meat  than  threescore  men. 

He  ate  a  cow,  he  ate  a  calf ; 
He  ate  a  butcher  and  a  half ; 
He  ate  a  chnrch,  he  ate  the  steeple ; 
He  ate  the  priest  and  all  the  people. 
And  still  he  complains  he  is  not  full." 

It  is  as  an  embodiment  again,  perhaps,  of  time  that  "  Poor 
Robin  "  gives  name  to  an  almanack.  Robin  Goodfellow,  at  least, 
works  against  time  f  he  calls  the  hours  of  the  night  as  a  bellman 
or  watchman ;  f  he  takes  vengeance  on  one  who  refused  to  tell 
him  the  time  ;  %  lastly  (in  France),  he  shows  his  nature  in  the 
name  Roger  BonteftnA^  and,  as  we  shall  see,  in  that  mjrth  of  un- 
resting time  Jack  Robinson. 

By  a  natural  association  these  time  myths  pass  over  into  a 
solar  sense.  Harpocrates  was  r^arded  as  the  winter  sun.  Charon 
or  Charos  alternates  in  certain  legends  with  Helios.  Again,  the 
£laming-eyed  Charon  answers  to  the  saucer-eyed  Robin,  or  the 
staring  Puck.§  Helios,  in  the  present  tradition  of  the  Greek 
ialandS,  figures  as  another  Cronus  or  Robin-the-bobbin  ; ''  he  eats" 
(says  Mr.  Theodore  Bent)  "  his  father,  brother,  sisters — ^nay,  even 
his  mother ;  and  when  he  rises  red  of  a  morning  the  islanders 
will  say, '  He  has  been  eating  his  mamma.' "  || 

"Jack  Robinson,"  who  (if  we  would  accept  Grose's  story)  was 
a  truly  mercurial  gentleman  that,  knocking  at  his  friend's  doors, 
was  gone  before  they  could  come  down  to  see  him — ^"  before  you 
could  say  Jack  Robinson";  and  "Spring-heeled  Jack,"  who 
disappeared  as  quickly,  leaving  only  on  the  housetops  footprints 
pointing  backwards,  seem  identical  with  the  wing-heeled  time 
god,  Hermes,  who  also  reverses  the  prints  of  the  feet  of  the 
oxen  he  steals.  These  ''oxen*'  again  seem  to  be  the  days.  The 
"footprint"  suggests  Milton's  rosy  step  of  mom  ("Paradise 
Lost,"  book  v.,  1.  1), 

Jack  Robinson  is  Jean  des  Temps,  Jan  van  den  Tijden,1[  Jack 
Time,  a  mythical  squire  of  Charlemagne,  who  lived  360  y^ars. 
He  thus  suggests  the  year  cycle ;  and  we  may  compare  him  with 
Odysseus,  with  the  Unresting  Waggoner,  the  Wandering  Jew, 

*  «  Life  of  Robin  Goodfellow." 
t  nid, 

f  *•  He  stares  like  a  Puck."    Charon  has  his  name  "  from  his  bright  fierce  eyes  " 
(L.  and  Scott).    Compare  the  bright-eyed  Ancient  Mariner. 
(I  The  old  night,  it  may  be  noted,  is  the  parent  of  the  light. 
\  Wolf,  "  Niederlandische  Sagen,"  p.  168. 
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and,  among  others,  with  the  "  vagabond  elfe "  or  "  wanderer  of 
the  nighty"  Puck. 

We  have  no  space  hei'e  to  touch  on  the  animal  character  of 
Robin  Goodfellow  and  Thumbling  in  certain  legends.  He  appears 
as  a  bear,  goat,  or  the  like,  or  wears  a  bear-skin,  a  goat-skin, 
or  calf-skin. 

'*  Sometimes  a  horse  I'll  be,  sometimes  a  hound, 
A  hog,  a  headless  bear,  sometime  a  fire.'* 

This  "  headless  bear "  might  of  itself  give  us  a  clue ;  for  Ursa 
Major,  the  night  bear,  is  called  by  tiie  Kurds  "the  Old  Man 
without  a  HeaS."  *  But,  as  we  have  endeavoured  to  show  else- 
where, the  whole  circle  of  myths  of  the  week  is  related  on  one 
side  to  these  seven  stars.  In  Westphalia  the  seven  Pleiads — or 
the  seven  of  the  Wain,  often  confounded — are  said  to  be  the 
seven  days  of  the  week,  put  up  there  as  a  visible  sign  to  men 
to  keep  one  day  for  rest.t 

The  curious  fancy  that  Ursa  Major  is  the  hide  of  a  bear,  or 
goat,  or  ass,  or  cat,  which  the  seven  large  stars  nail  to  the  sky, 
IS  found  in  modern  Arcadia,  X  and  is  reco^izable,  we  think,  in 
many  myths  and  popular  tales,  of  which  ran  and  Peau-d -Ane, 
Bearskin,  or  Catskin  are  examples.  Defoe,  without  doubt,  drew 
upon  the  experiences  of  Selkirk — and,  as  is  generally  thought, 
upon  some  of  his  own — for  his  romance  Robinson  Crusoe ;  but 
the  popular  rhyme  about  Crusoe's  goatskin  may  be  older  than 
1719 i  and  the  name  "poor  Robin,"  "poor  Robin  Crusoe,"  the 
wonderful  footprint,  the  "  almanack,"  all  suggest  older  tradition. 
''ColonelJack,  another  of  Defoe's  names,  occurs  in  Anglo-Irish 
tales.§ 

V. 

Instances  of  the  connection  of  the  Thumbling  hero  with  the 
vxyrld'tree  occur  in  the  beginning  of  some  versions  of  the  tale, 
where  he  and  his  six  brothers — the  days  of  the  week — have  to 
^ard  the  tree  of  the  apples  of  youth  ;  in  the  tale  of  "  Jack  and 
Sbe  Beanstalk ;  in  Grimm's  "  Holly  Tree  "  (called  by  Anglo-Irish 
story-tellers  "  Tommy ") ;  and  in  Yemaleken's  South  Austrian 
tale,  "  The  Wonderful  Tree,"  where  the  Teutonic  Hercules  works 
his  way  through  the  tree  of  the  days  of  the  week^  marking  his 
progress  by  throwing  down  old  "  shoes  "  (days). 

This  last  is  an  evident  image  of  time ;  the  tree  of  youth  is 
another;  and  the  tree  of  the  chequers  (an  old  tavern  sign)  is  a 

•  Jnsti,  "  Kurdish  Dictionary,"  Melusine  IL 
Busch,  "  Deatscher  Volksglaube." 
*'  MelaBine  "  IL    Commonication  of  M.  PoUte& 

^'Bobin  Crusoe"  is  not  unlike  '^Boger  Curson,"  the  name  of  an  historical 
Warwickshire  worthy. 
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third    What  these  "chequers'*  are  is  expressed   by  a  line  of 
Omar  Kbayy&m : — 

"  upon  this  chequer-board  of  nights  and  days." 

Straparola  has  a  riddle  (II.  283)  in  which  we  find  the  year  as 
a  tree*  ;  and  this  conception,  space  only  is  needed  to  show,  is  the 
explanation  of  Yggdrasill,  of  the  Beltane  Tree,  and  of  the  trees 
of  May  and  Christmas. 

The  cutting  of  rusltes  was  once  attended  by  many  curious 
customs,  ending  with  a  dance  round  the  Maypole.f  Now,  with- 
out seeking  to  impose  a  symbolical  sense  upon  every  rustic 
custom,  the  Maypole  dance  does  seem  to  be  an  image  of  the 
ceaseless  dance  of  the  hours  and  seasons,  the  Maypole  and 
other  related  mythical  trees  being  images  of  the  year.  With  this 
the  association  of  the  rush-cutting  should  in  some  way  be 
connected. 

Friar  Ruus,  or  Rush,  sojourned  seven  years  among  the  monks 
of  Esrom,  in  Seeland,  beguiling  the  time  by  cutting  oak  cudgels.  { 
An  Irish  analogue  spent  the  same  period  in  cutting  cipins  (small 
sticks),  which,  stuck  in  the  ground,  turn  into  horsemen.§  Amleth 
(one  myth  with  the  royal  Dane  of  the  drama)  did  the  like. 
The  Danish  magician,  Svanwedel,  transformed  the  rushes  into 
soldiers.  \\  Svanwedel  was  overcome  by  the  magician  Niels 
(Nicholas  =  Thomas,  or  Thumbling).  In  a  Norwegian  tale 
Tyrihans,  "  Taper  Tom,  .  .  .  sits  in  the  ingle  and  makes  tapers  or 
matchwood  of  resinous  fir,  to  be  used  instead  of  candles. "f  The 
Irish  Thumbling,  Find,  is  transformed  into  a  bundle  of  rushes.** 
There  is  an  ancient  rustic  song  "  The  Bunch  of  Rushes."  Saint 
Patrick  blessed  the  rushes,  and  first  made  them  light.** 

We  would  see  in  these  "  rushes  "  the  days  of  the  year,  and,  by 
a  parallelism  of  frequent  occurrence,  the  stars,  Dryden's  "  tapers 
of  the  night."  We  may  compare  **  Mother  Bunch  " ;  the  custom 
of  giving  a  bundle  of  matches — an  image  of  numerous  days — 
to  Lancashire  infants ;  and  the  curious  expression  which  Mrs. 
Carlyle  records  ("  Letters,"  ii.  245), "  The  days  look  often  long  and 
weary  enough  in  passing,  but  when  all  '  bunched  up  *  (as  my 
maid  expresses  it)  into  a  year,"  etc. 

"  Robmson  and  his  Cart "  is  an  old  Cumbrian  popular  tale. 
This  cart  suggests  the  heavenly  Wain,  just  as  the  Anglo-Irish 
goblin,  Robin  Artysson,  seems  to  be  the. son  of  Arth,  or  ArtiiSf 
the  Wain  or  Great  Bear.  We  are  told  that  •*  Arth,  the  first  Earl 
of  Warwick,  adopted  the  bear  as  a  rebus  on  his  name.*'  ft 

*  Another  in  Chambers  (first  edition),  300. 

t  BeU,  op.  dt.  II.  177. 

t  Simrock,  "  Die  Deutschen  Volksbticher,"  6. 

§  Inedited  Tales. 

II  Thiele,  "  Danmark's  Folkesagn"  (Kiobenhavn,  1843). 

if  "  Tales  from  the  Fjeld,"  p.  xii. 

**  Inedited  Tales. 

f\Folk'lore  Jonmal^  January,  1886,  p.  87. 
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Tom  Thumb's  history  begins  with  the  words,  "  In  the  days  of 
Kin^:  Arthur,  Merlin ....  was  on  a  ioumey."  Robin  also  claizns 
Hmself,  in  masculine  staves,  a  descent  4m  Celtic  myths. 

«  From  hag-bred  Merlin's  time  have  I 

Thus  nightly  revelled  to  and  fro  ; 
And  for  my  pranks  men  call  me  by 

The  name  of  Bobin  Goodf  ellow : 
Fiends,  ghosts,  and  sprites,  that  haunt  the  nights, 

The  hags  and  goblins  do  me  know  ; 
And  beldames  old  my  feats  haye  told, 

So  valey  vale  1  ho,  ho,  ho !  " 

DAVID   FITZGERALD 


THE  MIBACULOUS  EEVENGE. 

BY  GEORGE  BERNARD  SHAW. 

I  ARRIVED  in  Dublin  on  the  evening  of  the  fifth  of  August,  and 
drove  to  the  residence  of  my  uncle,  the  Cardinal  Archbishop. 
He  is,  like  most  of  my  family,  deficient  in  feeling,  and  con- 
sequently averse  to  me  personally.  He  lives  in  a  dingy  house, 
with  a  sidelong  view  of  the  portico  of  his  cathedral  from  the 
front  windows,  and  of  a  monster  national  school  from  the  back. 
My  uncle  maintains  no  retinue.  The  people  believe  that  he  is 
waited  upon  by  angels.  When  I  knocked  at  the  door,  an  old 
woman,  his  only  servant,  opened  it,  and  informed  me  that  her 
master  was  then  officiating  in  the  cathedral,  and  that  he  had 
directed  her  to  prepare  dinner  for  me  in  his  absence.  An 
unpleasant  smell  of  salt  fish  made  me  ask  her  what  the  dinner 
consisted  of.  She  assured  me  that  she  had  cooked  all  that  could 
be  permitted  in  his  Holiness's  house  on  a.  Friday.  On  my  asking 
her  further  why  on  a  Friday,  she  replied  that  Friday  was  a  fast 
day.  I  bade  her  tell  his  Holiness  that  I  hoped  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  calling  on  him  shortly,  and  drove  to  a  hotel  in 
Sackville  Street,  where  I  engaged  apartments  and  dined. 

After  dinner  I  resumed  my  eternal  search — I  know  not  for 
what:  it  drives  me  to  and  fro  like  another  Cain.  I  sought 
in  the  streets  without  success.  I  went  to  the  theatre.  The 
music  was  execrable,  the  scenery  poor.  I  had  seen  the  play  a 
month  before  in  London,  with  the  same  beautiful  artist  in  the 
chief  part.  Two  years  had  passed  since,  seeing  her  for  the  fiirst 
time,  I  had  hoped  that  she,  perhaps,  might  be  the  long-sought 
mystery.  It  had  proved  otherwise.  On  this  night  I  looked  at 
her  and  listened  to  her  for  the  sake  of  that  bygone  hope,  and 
applauded  her  generously  when  the  curtain  fell.  But  I  went  out 
lonely  still.  When  I  had  supped  at  a  restaurant,  I  returned  to 
my  hotel^  and  tried  to  read.  In  vain.  The  sound  of  feet  in  the 
<3orridors  as  the  other  occupants  of  the  hotel  went  to  bed  dis- 
tracted my  attention  from  my  book.  Suddenly  it  occurred  to  me 
that  I  had  never  quite  understood  my  uncle's  character.  He, 
fiaither  to  a  great  flock  of  poor  and  ignorant  Irish ;  an  austere  and 
saintly  man,  to  whom  livers  of  hopeless  lives  daily  appealed  for 
help  heavenward ;  who  was  reputed  never  to  have  sent  away  a 
troubled  peasant  without  relieving  him  of  his  burden  by  sharing 
it;  and  whose  knees  were  worn  less  by  the  steps  of  the  altar 
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than  by  the  tears  and  embraces  of  the  guilty  and  wretched :  he 
had  refused  to  humour  my  light  extravagances,  or  to  find  time  ta 
talk  with  me  of  books,  flowers,  and  music.  Had  I  not  been  mad 
to  expect  it  ?  Now  that  I  needed  sympathy  myself,  I  did  him 
justice.  I  desired  to  be  with  a  true-hearted  man,  and  to  mingle 
my  tears  with  his. 

I  looked  at  my  watch.  It  was  nearly  an  hour  past  midnight. 
In  the  corridor  the  lights  were  out,  except  one  gas  jet  at  the  end. 
I  threw  a  cloak  upon  my  shoulders,  put  on  a  Spanish  hat,  and 
left  my  apartment,  listening  to  the  echoes  of  my  measured  steps 
retreating  through  the  deserted  passages.  A  strange  sight 
arrested  me  on  the  landing  of  the  grand  staircase.  Through  an 
open  door  I  saw  the  moonlight  shining  through  the  windows  of  a 
saloon  in  which  some  entertainment  had  recently  taken  place.  I 
looked  at  my  watch  again.  It  was  but  one  o'clock,  and  yet  the 
guests  had  departed.  I  entered  the  room,  my  boots  ringing  loudly 
on  the  waxed  boards.  On  a  chair  lay  a  child's,  cloak  and  a  broken 
toy.  The  entertainment  had  been  a  children's  party.  I  stood  for 
a  long  time  looking  at  the  shadow  of  my  cloaked  %ure  upon  the 
floor,  and  at  the  disordered  decorations,  ghostly  in  the  white 
light.  Then  I  saw  that  there  was  a  grand  piano,  still  open,  in 
the  middle  of  the  room.  My  fingers  throbbed  as  I  sat  down 
before  it  and  expressed  all  that  I  felt  in  a  grand  hymn  which 
seemed  to  thrill  the  cold  stillness  of  the  shadows  into  a  deep  hum 
of  approbation,  and  to  people  the  radiance  of  the  moon  with 
angels.  Soon  there  was  a  stir  without  too,  as  if  the  rapture  were 
spreading  abroad.  I  took  up  the  chant  triumphantly  with  my 
voice,  and  the  empty  saloon  resounded  as  though  to  the  thunder 
of  an  orchestra. 

"  Hallo,  sir  ! "    "  Confound  you,  sir "   "  Do  you  suppose  that 

this "    "  What  the  deuce ?  [* 

I  turned,  and  silence  followed.  Six  men,  partially  dressed,  and 
with  dishevelled  hair,  stood  regarding  me  angrily.  They  all 
carried  candles.  One  of  them  had  a  bootjack,  which  he  held  like 
a  truncheon.  Another,  the  foremost,  had  a  pistoL  The  night 
porter  was  behind,  trembling. 

'*  Sir,"  said  the  man  with  the  revolver,  coarsely,  "  may  I  ask 
whether  you  are  mad,  that  you  disturb  people  at  this  hour  with 
such  an  unearthly  noise  ?" 

"  Is  it  possible  that  you  dislike  it  ? "   I  replied,  courteously. 

"Dislike  it!"  said  he,  stamping  with  rage.  "Why — damn 
everything — do  you  suppose  we  were  enjoying  it  ? " 

**  Take  care.   He's  mad,"  whispered  the  man  with  the  bootjack. 

I  began  to  laugh.  Evidently  they  did  think  me  mad.  Unac- 
customed to  my  habits,  and  ignorant  of  music,  as  they  probably 
were,  the  mistake,  however  absurd,  was  not  unnatural.  I  rose. 
They  came  closer  to  one  another,  and  the  night  porter  ran 
away. 
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"  Gentlemen,"  I  said ;  "  I  am  sorry  for  you.  Had  you  lain 
still  and  listened,  we  should  all  have  been  the  better  and  happier. 
But  what  you  have  done,  you  cannot  undo.  Kindly  inform  the 
night  porter  that  I  am  gone  to  visit  my  uncle,  the  Cardinal 
Archbishop.     Adieu ! " 

I  strode  past  them,  and  left  them  whispering  among  them- 
selves. Some  minutes  later  I  knocked  at  the  door  of  the 
Cardinal's  house.  Presently  a  window  on  the  first  floor  was 
opened;  and  the  moonbeams  fell  on  a  grey  head,  with  a  black 
cap  that  seemed  ashy  pale  against  the  unfathomable  gloom  of 
the  shadow  beneath  the  stene  sill. 

"  Who  are  you  ? " 

'*  I  am  Zeno  Legge." 

"  What  do  you  need  at  this  hour  ? " 

The  question  wounded  me.  "  My  dear  uncle,"  I  exclaimed,  "  I 
know  you  do  not  intend  it,  but  you  make  me  feel  unwelcome. 
Come  down  and  let  me  in,  I  beg." 

"  Gk)  te  your  hotel,"  he  said  sternly.  "  I  will  see  you  in  the 
morning.     Good-night."     He  disappeared  and  closed  the  window. 

I  felt  that  if  I  suffered  this  rebuff,  I  should  not  feel  kindly 
towards  my  uncle  in  the  morning,  or  indeed  at  any  future  time. 
I  therefore  plied  the  knocker  with  my  right  hand,  and  kept  the 
bell  ringing  with  my  left  until  I  heard  the  door  chain  rattle 
within.  The  Cardinal's  expression  was  grave  nearly  to  morose- 
ness  as  he  confronted  me  on  the  threshold. 

*' Uncle,"  I  cried,  grasping  his  hand;  "do  not  reproach  me. 
Your  door  is  never  shut  against  the  wretehed.  I  am  wretched. 
Let  us  sit  up  all  night  and  talk." 

"You  may  thank  my  position  and  not  my  charity  for  your 
admission,  Zeno,"  he  said.  "  For  the  sake  of  the  neighbours,  I 
had  rather  you  played  the  fool  in  my  study  than  upon  my 
doorstep  at  this  hour.  Walk  upstairs  quietly,  if  you  please. 
My  housekeeper  is  a  hard-working  woman :  the  little  sleep  she 
allows  herself  must  not  be  disturbed." 

''  You  have  a  noble  heart,  uncle.     I  shall  creep  like  a  mouse." 

''This  is  my  study,"  he  said,  as  we  entered  an  ill-furnished 
den  on  the  second  floor.  "The  only  refreshment  I  can  offer 
you — ^if  you  desire  any — is  a  bunch  of  raisins.  The  doctors  have 
forbidden  you  te  teudb  stimulants,  I  believe."  * 

"  By  heaven ! "   He  raised  his  finger.    "  Pardon  me :  I  was 

wrong  te  swear.  But  I  had  totally  forgotten  the  doctors.  At 
dinner  I  had  a  bottle  of  Qrwmr 

'' Humph  J  You  have  no  business  to  be  travelling  alone. 
Your  mother  promised  me  that  Bushy  should  come  over  here 
with  you." 

''Pshaw!  Bushy  is  not  a  man  of  feeling.  Besides,  he  is  a 
coward.  He  refused  to  come  with  me  because  I  purchased 
a  revolver." 
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"  He  should  have  taken  the  revolver  from  you,  and  kept  to  his 
post." 

''  Why  will  you  persist  in  treating  me  like  a  child,  uncle  ?  I  am 
very  impressionable,  I  grant  you;  but  I  have  gone  round  the 
world  alone,  and  do  not  need  to  be  dry-nursed  through  a  tour 
in  Ireland/' 

"  What  do  you  intend  to  do  during  your  stay  here  ?  " 

I  had  no  plans ;  and  instead  of  answering  I  shrugged  my 
shoulders  and  looked  round  the  apartment.  There  was  a  statuette 
of  the  Virgin  upon  my  uncle's  desk.  I  looked  at  its  &ce,  as  he 
used  to  look  in  the  midst  of  his  labours.  I  saw  there  eternal 
peaca  The  air  became  luminous  with  an  infinite  network  of 
the  jewelled  rings  of  Paradise  descending  in  roseate  doads* 
upon  us. 

''Unde/'  I  said,  bursting  into  the  sweetest  tears  I  had  ever 
shed,  ''  my  wanderings  are  over.  I  will  enter  the  Church,  if  you 
will  ^elp  me.  Let  us  read  together  the  third  part  of  Faust ;  for 
I  understand  it  at  last." 

''Hush,  man,"  he  cried,  half  rising  with  an  expression,  of 
alarm.    "Control  yourself." 

''  Do  not  let  my  tears  mislead  you.  I  am  cahn  and  strong. 
Quick,  let  us  have  Goethe : — 

*  Daa  Unbeachreibliche, 
Hier  ist  es  gethan  ; 
Bas  Ewig-Weibliche 
Zieht  ans  hinan.' " 

"Come,  come.  Dry  your  eyes  and  be  quiet.  I  have  no 
library  here." 

"  But  I  have — ^in  my  portmanteau  at  the  hotel,"  I  said,  rising. 
"  Let  me  go  for  it.    I  will  return  in  fifteen  minutes." 

*'  The  devil  is  in  you,  I  believe.    Cannot " 

I  interrupted  him  with  a  shout  of  laughter.  **  Cardinal,"  I 
said  noisily,  "  you  have  become  pro£ajie ;  and  a  profane  priest  is 
always  the  best  of  good  fellows.  Let  us  have  some  wine,  and  I 
will  sing  you  a  Gbrman  beer  song." 

"  Heaven  forgive  me  if  I  do  you  wrong,"  he  said ;  "  but  I  be- 
lieve Qod  has  laid  the  expiation  of  some  sin  on  your,  unhappy 
head.  Will  you  favour  me  with  your  attention  for  a  while  ?  I 
have  something  to  say  to  you ;  and  I  have  also  to  get  some  sleep 
before  my  hour  for  rising,  which  is  half-past  five." 

"  My  usual  hour  for  retiring — ^when  I  retire  at  all.  But  proceed. 
My  £Ekult  is  not  inattention,  but  oversusceptibility." 

"  Well,  then,  I  want  you  to  go  to  Wicklow.    My  reasons- " 

'^  No  matter  what  they  may  be,"  said  I,  rising  again.  '^  It  is 
enough  that  you  desire  me  to  go.    I  shall  start  forthwith." 

''  &no !  will  you  sit  down  and  listen  to  me  ?  " 

I  sank  upon  my  chair  reluctantly.  '' Ardour  is  a  crime  in  your 
eyes,  even  when  it  is  shown  in  your  service,"  I  said.  "  May  I 
turn  down  the  light?" 
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'^  To  bring  on  my  sombre  mood,  in  which  I  am  able  to  listen 
with  tireless  patience." 

'*  I  will  turn  it  down  myself.    WiU  that  do  ? " 

I  thanked  him,  and  composed  myself  to  listen  in  the  shadow. 
My  eyes,  I  felt,  glittered.    I  was  like  Poe's  raven. 

"  Now  for  my  reasons  for  sendiog  you  to  Wicklow.  First,  for 
your  own  sake.  If  you  stay  in  town,  or  in  any  place  where  ex- 
citement can  be  obtained  by  any  means,  you  wiU  be  in  Swift's 
Hospital  in  a  week.  You  must  live  in  the  country,  under  the  eye 
of  one  upon  whom  I.  can  depend.  And  you  must  have  something 
to  do  to  keep  you  out  of  mischief,  and  away  from  your  music  and 
painting  and  poetry,  which.  Sir  John  Richards  writes  to  me,  are 
dangerous  for  you  in  your  present  morbid  state.  Second,  because 
I  can  entrust  you  with  a  task  which,  in  the  hands  of  a  sensible 
man,  might  bring  discredit  on  the  Church.  In  short,  I  want  you 
to  investigate  a  miracle." 

He  looked  attentively  at  me.    I  sat  like  a  statue. 

"  You  understand  ?  "  he  said. 

"Nevermore,"  I  replied,  hoarsely.  "Pardon  me,"  I  added, 
amused  at  the  trick  my  imagination  had  played  me,  "  I  under- 
stand you  perfectly.    Proceed." 

"I  hope  you  do.  Well,  four  miles  distant  from  the  town  of 
Wicklow  is  a  village  called  Four  Mile  Water.  The  resident 
priest  is  Father  Hickey.  You  have  heard  o£  the  miracles  at 
Knock  ?  " 

I  winked. 

"  I  did  not  afik  you  what  you  think  of  them,  but  whether  you 
have  heard  of  them.  I  see  you  have.  I  need  not  tell  you  that 
even  a  miracle  may  do  more  harm  than  good  to  the  Church  in 
this  country,  unless  it  can  be  proved  so  thoroughly  that  her 
powerful  and  jealous  enemies  are  silenced  by  the  testimony  of 
followers  of  their  own  heresy.  Therefore,  when  I  saw  in  a  Wex- 
ford newspaper  last  week  a  description  of  a  strange  manifestation 
of  the  Divine  power  which  was  said  to  have  taken  place  at  Four 
Mile  Water,  I  was  troubled  in  my  mind  about  it  So  I  wrote  to 
Father  Hickey,  bidding  him  to  give  me  an  account  of  the  matter 
if  it  were  true,  and,  if  not,  to  denounce  from  the  altar  the  author 
of  the  report,  and  to  contradict  it  in  the  paper  at  once.  This  is 
his  reply.  He  says — ^well,  the  first  part  is  about  church  matters : 
I  need  not  trouble  you  with  it.    He  goes  on  to  say " 

"  One  moment.  Is  that  his  own  handwriting  ?  It  does  not 
look  like  a  man's." 

"  He  suffers  from  rheumatism  in  the  fingers  of  his  right  hand ; 
and  his  niece,  who  is  an  orphan,  and  lives  with  him,  acts  as  his 
amanuensis.    Well " 

"  Stay.    What  is  her  name  ?  " 

"  Her  name  ?    Kate  Hickey." 
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"  How  old  is  she  ? " 

"  Tush,  man,  she  is  oaly  a  little  girL  If  she  were  old  enough 
to  concern  you,  I  should  not  send  you  into  her  way.  Have  you 
any  more  questions  to  ask  about  her  ? " 

*'  None.  I  can  fancy  her  in  a  white  veil  at  the  rite  of  con- 
firmation, a  type  of  faith  and  innocence.  Enough  of  her.  What 
says  the  Reverend  Hickey  of  the  apparitions  ?  " 

'^They  are  not  apparitions.  I  will  read  you  what  he  says. 
Ahem! 

*"In  reply  to  yonr  inquiries  concemiDg  the  late  miraculous  event  in  this  parish, 
I  have  to  inform  you  that  I  can  vouch  for  its  truth,  and  that  I  can  be  confirmed  not 
only  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  place,  who  are  all  Catholics,  but  by  every  person 
acquainted  with  the  former  situation  of  the  graveyard  referr^  to,  including  the 
Protestant  Archdeacon  of  Baltinglas,  who  spends  six  weeks  annually  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  newspaper  account  is  incomplete  and  inaccurate.  The  following 
are  the  facts.  About  four  years  ago,  a  man  named  Wolfe  Tone  Fitzgerald  settled 
in  this  village  as  a  farrier.  His  antecedents  did  not  transpire ;  and  he  had  no 
family.  He  lived  by  himself,  was  very  careless  of  his  person,  and  when  in  his  cups, 
as  he  often  was,  regarded  the  honour  of  neither  God  nor  man  in  his  conversation. 
Indeed,  if  it  were  not  speaking  ill  of  the  dead,  one  might  say  that  he  was  a  dirty, 
drunken,  blasphemous  blackguard.  Worse  again,  he  was,  I  fear,  an  atheist ;  for  he 
never  attended  mass,  and  gave  his  Holiness  worse  language  even  than  he  gave  the 
Queen.  I  should  have  mentioned  that  ke  was  a  bitter  rebel,  and  boasted  that  his 
g^ndfather  had  been  out  in  *98,  and  his  father  with  Smith  O'Brien.  At  last  he 
went  by  the  name  of  "  Brimstone  Billy,"  and  was  held  up  in  the  village  as  the  type 
of  all  wickedness. 

**  *  Tou  are  aware  that  our  graveyard,  situate  on  the  north  side  of  the  water,  is 
famous  throughout  the  country  as  the  burial  place  of  the  nuns  of  St  Ursula,  the 
hermit  of  Four  Mile  Water,  and  many  other  holy  people.  No  Protestant  has  ever 
ventured  to  enforce  his  legal  right  of  interment  there,  though  two  have  died  in  the 
parish  within  my  own  recollection.  Three  weeks  ago,  this  Fitzgerald  died  in  a  fit 
brought  on  by  drink;  and  a  great  hullabaloo  was  raised  in  the  village  when  it 
became  known  that  he  would  be  buried  in  the  graveyard.  The  body  had  to  be 
watched  to  prevent  its  being  stolen  and  buried  at  the  cross  roads.  My  people  were 
greatly  disappointed  when  they  found  that  I  could  do  nothing  to  stop  the  burial, 
particularly  as  I  of  course  refused  to  read  any  service  on  the  occasion.  However, 
I  bade  them  not  interfere ;  and  the  interment  was  efiEected  on  the  14th  of  July,  late 
in  the  evening,  and  long  after  the  legal  hour.  There  was  no  disturbance.  Next 
momingj  the  graveyard  was  found  moved  to  the  south  side  of  the  water,  with  the  one 
newly  filled  grave  left  behind  on  the  north  side ;  and  thus  they  both  remain.  The 
departed  saints  would  not  lie  with  the  reprobate.  I  can  testify  to  it  on  the  oath  of 
a  Christian  priest ;  and  if  this  will  not  satisfy  those  outside  the  Church,  every  one, 
as  I  said  before,  who  remembers  where  the  graveyard  was  two  months  ago,  can 
confirm  me. 

" '  I  respectfully  suggest  that  a  thorough  investigation  into  the  truth  of  this 
miracle  be  proposed  to  a  committee  of  Protestant  gentlemen.  They  shall  not  be 
asked  to  accept  a  single  fact  on  hearsay  from  my  people.  The  ordnance  maps  show 
where  the  graveyard  was ;  and  any  one  can  see  for  himself  where  it  is.  I  need 
not  tell  your  Bminence  what  a  rebuke  this  would  be  to  those  enemies  of  the  holy 
Church  that  have  sought  to  put  a  stain  on  her  by  discrediting  the  late  wonderful 
manifestations  at  Knock  Chapel.  U  they  come  to  Four  Mile  Water,  they  need 
cross-examine  no  one.    They  will  be  asked  to  believe  nothing  but  their  own  senses. 

"  *  Awaiting  your  Eminence's  counsel  to  guide  me  further  in  the  matter, 

"  *  I  am,  etc.* 

"  Well,  Zeno,"  said  my  uncle ;  "  what  do  you  think  of  Father 
Hickey  now?" 

"  Unde ;  do  not  ask  me.  Beneath  this  roof  I  desire  to  believe 
everything.  The  Reverend  Hickey  has  appealed  strongly  to  my 
love  of  legend.    Let  us  admire  the  poetry  of  his  narrative,  and 
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ignore  the  balance  of  probability  between  a  Christian  priest  tell- 
ing a  ]ie  on  his  oath  and  a  graveyard  swimming  across  a  river  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  and  forgetting  to  return." 

''  Tom  Hickey  is  not  telliilg  a  lie,  sir.  Yoa  may  take  my  word 
for  that.    But  he  may  be  mistaken." 

''Such  a  mistake  amounts  to  insanity.  It  is  true  that  I 
myself,  awaking  suddenly  in  the  depth  of  night,  have  found 
myself  convinced  that  the  position  of  my  bed  had  been  reversed. 
But  on  opening  my  eyes  the  illusion  ceased.  I  fear  Mr.  Hickey 
is  mad.  Your  best  course  is  this.  Send  down  to  Four  Mile 
Water  a  perfectly  sane  investigator;  an  acute  observer;  one 
whose  perceptive  faculties,  at  once  healthy  and  subtile,  are 
absolutely  unclouded  by  religious  prejudice.  In  a  word,  send 
me.  I  will  report  to  you  the  true  state  of  affairs  in  a  few  days ; 
and  you  can  then  make  arrangements  fbr  transferring  Hickey 
from  the  altar  to  the  asylum." 

"Yes,  I  had  intended  to  send  you.  You  are  wonderfully 
sharp ;  and  you  would  make  a  capital  detective  if  you  could 
only  keep  your  mind  to  one  point.  But  your  chief  qualification 
for  this  business  is  that  you  are  too  crazy  to  excite  the  suspicion 
of  those  whom  you  may  have  to  watch.  For  the  affair  may  be  a. 
trick.  If  so,  I  hope  and  believe  that  Hickey  has  no  hand  in  it. 
StiQ,  it  is  my  duty  to  take  every  precaution." 

''Cardinal;  may  I  ask  whether  traces  of  insanity  have  ever 
appeared  in  our  family  ? " 

"  Except  in  you  and  in  my  grandmother,  no.  She  was  a  Pole ; 
and  you  resemble  her  personally.     Why  do  you  ask  ? " 

'^  &cause  it  has  often  occurred  to  me  that  you  are  perhaps  a 
little  cracked.  Excuse  my  candour ;  but  a  man  who  has  devoted 
his  life  to  the  pursuit  of  a  red  hat,  who  accuses  every  one  else 
beside  himself  of  being  mad,  and  who  is  disposed  to  listen 
seriously  to  a  tale  of  a  peripatetic  graveyard,  can  hardly  be  quite 
sane.  Depend  upon  it,  unde,  you  want  rest  and  change.  The 
blood  of  your  Polish  grandmother  is  in  your  veins." 

« I  hope  I  may  not  be  committing  a  sin  in  sending  a  ribald  on 
the  Church's  affairs,"  he  replied,  fervently.  "However,  we  must 
use  the  instruments  put  into  our  hands.  Is  it  agreed  that  you  go  ? " 

"  Had  you  not  delayed  me  with  this  story,  which  I  might  as 
well  have  learned  on  the  spot,  I  should  have  been  there  already." 

"There  is  no  occasion  for  impatience,  Zeno.  I  must  first  send 
to  Hickey  to  find  a  place  for  you.  I  shall  tell  him  that  you  are 
going  to  recover  your  health,  as,  in  fact,  you  are.  And,  Zeno,  in 
Heaven's  name  be  discreet.  Try  to  act  like  a  man  of  sense.  Do 
not  dispute  with  Hickey  on  matters  of  religion.  Since  you  are 
my  nephew,  you  had  better  not  disgrace  me." 

"  I  shall  become  an  luxient  Cathonc,  and  do  you  infinite  credit, 
unde." 

"  I  wish  you  would,  although  you  would  hardly  be  an  acquisi- 
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tion  to  the  ChurcL  And  now  I  must  turn  you  out.  It  is 
nearly  three  o'clock ;  and  I  need  some  sleep.  Do  you  know  your 
way  back  to  your  hotel  ? " 

"  I  need  not  stir.  I  can  sleep  in  this  chair.  Oo  to  bed,  and 
never  mind  me." 

**  I  shall  not  close  my  eyes  until  you  are  safely  out  of  the 
house.    Come,  rouse  yourseUT,  and  say  good-night." 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  my  first  report  to  the  Cardinal. 

**FouB  Mile  Wateb,  Countt  Wicklow. 

•*My  deae  Uncle,— 

**  The  miracle  is  genuine.  I  have  affected  perfect  credulity  in  order  to  throw  the 
Hickejs  and  the  countryfolk  off  their  guard  with  me.  I  have  listened  to  their 
method  of  conyincing  sosptical  strangers.  I  have  examined  the  ordnance  maps, 
and  cross-examined  the  neighbouring  Protestant  gentlefolk.  I  have  spent  a  day 
upon  the  ground  on  each  side  of  the  water,  and  have  visited  it  at  midnight.  I  have 
considered  the  upheaval  theories,  subsidence  theories,  volcanic  theories,  and  tidal 
wave  theories,  which  the  provincial  savanU  have  suggested.  They  are  all  untenable. 
There  is  only  one  scoffer  in  the  district,  an  Orangeman ;  and  he  admits  the  removal 
of  the  cemetery,  but  says  it  was  dug  up  and  transplanted  in  the  night  by  a  body  of 
men  under  the  command  of  Father  Tom.  This  also  is  out  of  the  question.  The 
interment  of  Brimstone  BUly  was  the  first  which  had  taken  place  for  four  years  ; 
.and  his  is  the  only  grave  which  bears  a  trace  of  recent  digging.  It  is  alone  on  the 
north  bank ;  and  the  inhabitants  shun  it  after  nightfall.  During  the  day,  each 
passer-by  throws  a  stone  upon  it ;  and  it  will  soon  be  marked  by  a  large  cairn.  The 
graveyard,  with  a  ruined  stone  chapel  still  standing  in  its  midst,  is  on  the  south, 
side.  You  may  send  down  a  committee  to  investigate  the  matter  as  soon  as  yoa 
please.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  miracle  having  actually  taken  plaoe  as 
recorded  by  Hickey.  As  for  me,  I  have  grown  so  accustomed  to  it  that  if  the  county 
Wicklow  were  to  waltz  off  with  me  to  Middlesex,  I  should  be  quite  impatient  of 
any  expressions  of  surprise  from  my  friends  in  London. 

*'  Is  not  the  above  a  businesslike  statement  ?  Away,  then,*with  this  stale  miracle. 
If  you  would  see  for  yourself  a  miracle  which  can  never  pall,  a  vision  of  youth  and 
health  .to  be  crowned  with  garlands  for  ever,  come  down  and  see  Kate  Hickey, 
whom  you  suppose  to  be  a  little  girl.  Illusion,  my  lord  cardinal,  illusion  I  She 
is  seventeen,  with  a  bloom  and  a  brogue  that  would  lay  your  asceticism  in  ashes  at 
a  flash.  To  her  I  am  an  object  of  wonder,  a  strange  man  bred  in  wicked  cities. 
She  is  courted  by  six  feet  of  farming  material,  chopped  off  a  spare  length  of  ooarae 
humanity  by  the  Almighty,  and  flung  into  Wicklow  to  plough  the  fields.  His  name 
is  Phil  Langan ;  and  he  hates  me.  I  have  to  consort  with  him  for  the  sake  of 
Father  Tom,  whom  I  entertain  vastly  by  stories  of  your  wild  oats  sown  at  Sala- 
manca. I  exhausted  all  my  authentic  anecdotes  the  first  day ;  and  now  I  invent 
gallant  escapades  with  Spanish  donnas,  in  which  you  figure  as  a  youth  of  unstable 
morals.  This  delights  Father  Tom  Infinitely.  I  feel  that  I  have  done  you  a  service 
by  thus  casting  on  the  cold  sacerdotal  abstraction  which  formerly  represented  you 
in  Kate's  imagination  a  ray  of  vivifying  passion. 

^<  What  a  country  this  is  I    A  Hesperidean  garden  :  such  skies  1    Adieu,  unde. 

**  Zeno  Legoe." 

Behold  me  then  at  Four  Mile  Water,  in  love.  I  had  heen  in 
love  frequently;  but  not  oftener  than  once  a  year  had  I 
encountered  a  woman  who  affected  me  as  seriously  as  Kate 
Hickey.  She  was  so  shrewd,  and  yet  so  flippant!  When  I 
spoke  of  art,  she  yawned.  When  I  deplored  the  sordidness  of 
the  world,  she  laughed,  and  called  me  "  poor  fellow."  When  I 
told  her  what  a  treasure  of  beauty  and  freshness  she  had,  she 
ridiculed  me.    When  I  reproached  her  with  her  brutality,  she 
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became  angry,  and  sneered  at  me  for  being  what  she  called  a 
fine  gentleman.  One  sunny  afternoon  we  were  standing  at  the 
gate  of  her  uncle's  house :  she  looking  down  the  dusty  road  for 
the  detestable  Langan,  I  watching  the  spotless  azure  sky,  when 
she  said, 

**  When  are  you  going  back  to  London  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  going  back  to  London,  Miss  Hickey.  I  am  not  yet 
tired  of  Four  Mile  Water." 

"I'm  sure  Four  Mile  Water  ought  to  be  proud  of  your 
approbation." 

"You  disapprove  of  my  liking  it,  then?  Or  is  it  that  you 
grudge  me  the  happiness  I  have  found  here  ?  I  think  Irish  ladies 
grudge  a  man  a  moment's  peace." 

"I  wonder  you  ever  prevailed  on  yourself  to  associate  with 
Irish  ladies,  since  they  are  so  far  beneath  you." 

"  Did  I  say  they  were  beneath  me,  Miss  Hickey  ?  I  feel  that  I 
have  made  a  deep  impression  on  you." 

"  Indeed !  Yes,  you're  quite  right.  I  assure  you  I  can't  sleep 
at  night  for  thinkin'  of  you,  Mr.  L^ge.  It's  the  best  a  Christian 
can  do,  seein'  that  you  think  so  mighty  little  of  yourself." 

"You  are  triply  wrong,  Miss  Hickey:  wrong  to  be  sarcastic 
with  me ;  wrong  to  pretend  that  there  is  anything  unreasonable 
in  my  belief  that  you  think  of  me  sometimes;  and  wrong  to 
discourage  the  candour  with  which  I  always  avow  that  I  tmnk 
constantly  of  myself." 

"  Then  you  hfikd  better  not  speak  to  me^  since  I  have  no  manners." 

''Again!  Did  I  say  you  had  no  manners?  The  warmest 
expressions  of  regard  from  my  mouth  seem  to  reach  your  ears 
transformed  into  insults.  Were  I  to  repeat  the  Litany  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  you  would  retort  as  though  I  had  been  reproach- 
ing you.  This  is  because  you  hate  me.  You  never  misunderstand 
Langan,  whom  you  love." 

"  1  don't  know  what  London  manners  are,  Mr.  Legge ;  but  in 
Ireland  gentlemen  are  expected  to  mind  their  own  business. 
How  dare  you  say  I  love  Mr.  Langan  ? ' 

"  Then  you  do  not  love  him  ? " 

"It  is  nothing  to  you  whether  I  love  him  or  not." 

"  Nothing  to  me  that  you  hate  me  and  love  another  ? " 

"  I  did  not  say  that  I  hated  you.  You  are  not  so  very  clever 
yourself  at  understanding  what  people  say,  although  you  complain 
so  much  that  they  don't  understand  you."  Here,  as  she  glsunced 
down  the  road  again,  she  suddenly  looked  glad. 

"Aha!"  I  said. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  '  Aha !'  ?" 

"  No  matter.  I  will  now  show  you  what  a  man's  sympathy  is. 
As  you  perceived  just  then,  Langan — who  is  too  tall  for  his  age, 
by-the-bye — is  coming  to  pay  you  a  visit.  Well,  instead  of 
staying  with  you,  as  a  jealous  woman  would,  I  will  withdraw." 
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**  I  don't  care  whether  you  go  or  stay,  I'm  sure.  I  wonder 
what  you  would  give  to  be  as  fine  a  man  as  Mr.  Langan." 

"AU  I  possess:  I  swear  it!  But  solely  because  you  admire 
broad  shoulders  more  than  broad  views.  Mr.  Langan  may  be 
defined  geometrically  as  length  without  breadth;  magnitude 
without  position ;  a  line  on  the  landscape,  not  a  point  in  it.'^ 

"  How  very  clever  you  are  I " 

"  You  do  not  understand  me,  I  see.  Here  comes  your  lover, 
stepping  over  the  wall  like  a  camel.  And  here  go  I,  out  through 
the  gate  like  a  Christian.  Good-afternoon,  Mr.  Tiangan.  I  am 
going  because  Miss  Hickey  has  something  to  say  to  you  about 
me  which  she  would  rather  not  say  in  my  presence.  You  will 
excuse  me  ? " 

"  Oh,  111  excuse  you,"  said  he,  boorishly.  I  smiled,  and  went 
out.  Before  I  was  quite  out  of  hearing,  Kate  whispered  vehe- 
mently to  him,  "  I  hcUe  that  fellow." 

I  smiled  again ;  but  I  had  scarcely  done  so  when  my  spirits 
fell.  I  walked  hastily  away  with  a  coarse  threatening  sound  in 
my  ears  like  that  of  the  clarionets  whose  sustained  low  notes 
diurken  the  woodland  in  "  Der  Freischutz."  I  found  myself  pre- 
sently at  the  graveyard.  It  was  a  barren  place,  enclosed  by  a 
mud  wall,  with  a  gate  te  admit  funerals,  and  numerous  gaps  to 
admit  the  peasantry,  who  made  short  cuts  across  it  as  they  went 
to  and  fro  between  Four  Mile  Water  and  the  market  tewn.  The 
graves  were  mounds  overgrown  with  grass :  there  was  no  keeper, 
nor  were  there  flowers,  railings,  or  any  of  the  conventionalities 
that  make  an  English  graveyard  repulsive.  A  great  thombush, 
near  what  was  called  the  grave  of  the  holy  sisters,  was  covered 
with  scraps  of  doth  and  flannel,  attached  by  peasant  women 
who  had  prayed  before  it.  There  were  three  Imeeling  there  as  I 
entered,  for  the  reputation  of  the  place  had  been  revived  of  late 
by  the  miracle;  and  a  ferry  had  been  established  dose  by,  to 
conduct  visiters  over  the  route  tak^n  by  the  naveyard.  From 
where  I  stood  I  could  ^e  on  the  opposite  bank  Uie  heap  of  stones, 
perceptibly  increased  since  my  last  visit,  marking  the  deserted 
grave  of  Brimstene  Billy.  I  strained  my  eyes  broodingly  at  it 
for  some  minutes,  and  then  descended  the  river  bank  and  entered 
the  boat. 

"  Good-evenin'  t'your  honour,"  said  the  ferryman,  b^inning  to 
draw  the  boat  hand  over  hand  by  a  rope  stretehed  across  the 
water. 

*"  Gtood-evening.    Is  your  business  b^^innin^  to  SeJI  off  yet?  " 

"  Faith,  it  never  was  as  good  as  it  might  ha^  been.  The  people 
that  comes  from  the  south  side  can  see  Billy's  grave — ^Lora  have 
mercy  on  him — across  the  wather ;  and  they  think  bad  iv  payin' 
a  penny  to  put  a  stone  over  him.  It's  them  that  lives  tow'ist 
Dublin  that  makes  the  journey.  Your  honour  is  the  third  Fve 
brought  from  south  to  north  this  blessed  day." 
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"  When  do  most  people  come  ?    In  the  afternoon,  I  suppose  ? " 

''All  hours,  sur,  except  afther  dusk.  There  isn't  a  sowl  iu  the 
counthry  'ud  come  within  sight  iv  that  grave  wanst  the  sun  goes 
down." 

"  And  you — do  you  stay  here  all  night  by  yourself? " 

"  The  holy  heavens  forbid !  Is  it  me  stay  here  aJl  night  ?  No, 
your  honour ;  I  tether  the  boat  at  siven  o'hlyock,  and  lave  Brim- 
stone Billy — Qod  forgi'  me — ^to  take  care  iv  it  t'U  momin*." 

"  It  will  be  stolen  some  night,  I'm  afraid." 

"  Arra',  who'd  dar  come  next  or  near  it,  let  alone  stale  it  ? 
Faith,  I'd  think  twice  before  lookin'  at  it  meself  in  the  dark. 
God  bless  your  honour,  an'  gran'che  long  life." 

I  had  given  him  sixpence.  I  went  to  the  reprobate's  grave  and 
stood  at  the  foot  of  it,  looking  at  the  sky,  gorgeous  with  the 
descent  of  the  sun.  To  my  English  eyes,  accustomed  to  giant 
trees,  broad  lawns,  and  stately  mansions,  the  landscape  was  wild 
and  inhospitable.  The  ferryman  was  already  tugring  at  the  rope 
on  his  way  back  (I  had  told  him  I  did  not  intend  to  return  that 
way),  and  presently  I  saw  him  make  the  painter  fast  to  the  south 
bank,  put  on  his  coat^  and  trudge  homeward.  I  turned  towards 
the  grave  at  my  feet.  Those  who  had  interred  Brimstone  Billy, 
working  hastily  at  an  unlawful  hour  and  in  fear  of  molestation  by 
the  people,  had  hardly  dug  a  grave.  They  had  scooped  out  earth 
enough  to  hide  their  burden,  and  no  more.  A  stray  goat  had  kicked 
down  a  comer  of  the  mound  and  exposed  the  cofGn.  It  occurred  to 
me  as  I  took  some  of  the  stones  from  the  cairn,  and  heaped  them  so 
as  to  repair  the  breach,  that,  had  the  miracle  been  the  work  of  a 
body  of  men,  they  would  have  moved  the  one  grave  instead  of 
the  many.  Even  from  a  supernatural  point  of  view,  it  seemed 
strange  that  the  sinner  should  have  banished  the  elect,  when  they 
might,  by  their  superior  numbers,  have  so  much  more  easily 
banished  him. 

It  was  almost  dark  when  I  left  the  spot.  After  a  walk  of  half 
a  mile,  I  recrossed  the  water  by  a  bridge,  and  returned  to  the 
farmhouse  in  which  I  lodged.  Here,  finding  that  I  had  had 
enough  of  solitude,  I  only  stayed  to  take  a  cup  of  tea.  Then  I 
went  to  Father  Hickey's  cottage. 

Kate  was  alone  when  I  entered.  She  looked  up  quickly  as  I 
opened  the  door,  and  turned  away  disappointed  wnen  she  recog- 
nized me. 

"  Be  generous  for  once,"  I  said.  "  I  have  walked  about  aim- 
lessly for  hours  in  order  to  avoid  spoiling  the  beautiful  afternoon 
for  you  by  my  presence.  When  the  sun  was  up,  I  withdrew  my 
shadow  from  your  path.  Now  that  darkness  has  fallen,  shed  some 
light  on  mine.    May  I  stay  half  an  hour  ? " 

''You  may  stay  as  long  as  you  like,  of  course.  My  uncle  will 
soon  be  home.    He  is  clever  enough  to  talk  to  you." 

"What !  More  sarcasms !   Come,  Miss  Hickey,  help  me  to  spend 
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a  pleaeant  evening.  It  will  only  cost  you  a  smile.  I  am  some- 
what  cast  down.  Four  Mile  Water  is  a  paradise ;  but,  without 
you,  it  would  be  a  little  lonely.*' 

"  It  must  be  very  lonely  for  you.  I  wonder  why  you  came 
here/' 

'^  Because  I  heard  that  the  women  here  were  all  Zerlinas,  like 

you,  and  the  men  all  Masettos,  like  Mr.  Phil^ Where  are  you 

going  to  ?  " 

"  Let  me  pass,  Mr.  Legge.  I  had  intended  never  to  speak  to 
you  again  after  the  way  you  went  on  about  Mr.  Langan  to-day ; 
and  I  wouldn't  either,  only  my  uncle  made  me  promise  not  to 

take  any  notice  of  you,  because  you  were No  matter ;  but  I 

won't  listen  to  you  any  more  on  the  subject." 

"  Do  not  go.  I  swear  never  to  mention  his  name  again.  I  beg 
your  pardon  for  what  I  said :  you  shall  have  no  further  cause  for 
eomplaint.    Will  you  forgive  me  ? " 

She  sat  down,  evidently  disappointed  by  my  submission.  I 
took  a  chair,  and  placed  mjrself  near  her.  She  tapped  the  floor 
impatiently  with  her  foot.  I  saw  that  there  was  not  a  movement 
I  could  make,  not  a  look,  not  a  tone  of  my  voice,  which  did  not 
initate  her. 

"  You  were  remarking,"  I  said,  "  that  your  tmde  desired  you  to 

take  no  notice  of  me  because " 

She  closed  her  lips  and  did  not  answer. 

"I  fear  I  have  offended  you  again  by  my  curiosity.  But 
indeed  I  had  no  idea  that  he  had  forbidden  you  to  tell  me 
the  reason." 

**  He  did  not  forbid  me.     Since  you  are  so  determined  to  find 

out " 

"  No :  excuse  me.  I  do  not  wish  to  know.  I  am  sorry  I 
asked." 

"  Indeed !  Perhaps  you  would  be  sorrier  still  to  be  told.  I 
only  made  a  secret  of  it  out  of  consideration  for  you." 

*^  Then  your  uncle  has  spoken  ill  of  me  behind  my  back.  If 
that  be  so,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  true  man  in  Ireland.  I 
would  not  have  believed  it  on  the  word  of  any  woman  alive  save 
yourself." 

"  I  never  said  my  uncle  was  a  backbiter.  Just  to  show  you 
what  he  thinks  of  you,  I  will  tell  you,  whether  you  want  to 
know  it  or  not,  that  he  bid  me  not  mind  you  because  you  were 
•only  a  poor  mad  creature,  sent  down  here  by  your  family  to  be 
out  of  harm's  way." 
«  Oh,  Miss  Hickey  ! " 

"  There  now,  you  have  got  it  out  of  me ;  and  I  wish  I  had  bit 
my  tongue  out  first.  I  sometimes  think — that  I  mayn't  sin  !— 
that  you  have  a*  bad  angel  in  you." 

"I  am  glad  you  told  me  this,"  I  said  gently.  **  Do  not  reproach 
yourself  for  having  done  so,  I  beg.   Your  uncle  has  been  misled  by 
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Is.^  what  he  has  heard  of  my  family,  who  are  all  more  or  less  insana 

kit?  So  far  from  my  being  mad,  I  am  the  only  rational  man  named 

Legge  in  the  three  kingdoms.    I  will  prove  this  to  you,  and  at  the 

riT!'  same  time  keep  your  indiscretion  in  countenance,  by  telling  you 

something  that  I  ought  not  to  tell  you.    It  is  this.    I  am  not  here 

^  as  an  invalid  or  a  chance  tourist.    I  am  here  to  investigate  the 

^iP  miracle.      The  Cardinal,  a  shrewd    if  somewhat  erratic  man, 

selected  mine  from  all  the  long  heads  at  his  disposal  to  come 

down  here  and  find  out  the  truth  of  Father  Hickey's  story. 

Would  he  have  entrusted  such  a  task  to  a  madman,  think  you  ?  '* 

.    "  The  truth  of Who  dared  to  doubt  my  uncle's  word  ?  And 

so  you  are  a  spy,  a  dirty  informer." 

.    I  started.     The  adjective  she  had  used,  though  probably  the 

commonest  expression  of  contempt  in  Ireland,  is  revolting  to  an 

Englishman. 

''Miss  Hickey,"  I  said;  ''there  is  in  me,  as  you  have  said,  a 
bad  angel.  Do  not  shock  my  good  angel — ^who  is  a  person  of 
taste — quite  away  from  my  heart,  lest  the  other  be  l^t  undis- 
puted monarch  of  it.  H!ark!  The  chapel  bell  is  ringing  the 
angelus.  Can  you,  with  that  sound  softening  the  darkness  of  the 
vilhkge  night,  cherish  a  feeling  of  spite  against  one  who  admires 
you?" 

"  You  come  between  me  and  my  prayers/'  she  said  hysterically^ 
and  began  to  sob.  She  had  scarcely  done  so  when  I  heard  voices 
without.     Then  Langan  and  the  priest  entered. 

"  Oh,  Phil,"  she  cried,  running  to  him,  "  take  me  away  from 

him  :  I  can't  bear ."     I  turned  towards  him,  and  showed  him 

my  do^-tooth  in  a  false  smile.    He  felled  me  at  one  stroke,  as  he 
might  have  felled  a  poplar  tree. 

*'  Murdher ! "  exclaimed  the  priest.   **  What  are  you  doin',  Phil  ?" 

"  He  is  an  informer,"  sobbed  Kate.  "  He  came  down  here  to 
spy  on  you,  uncle,  and  to  try  and  show  that  the  blessed  miracle 
was  a  make-up.  I  knew  it  long  before  he  told  me,  by  his  insult- 
ing ways.    He  wanted  to  make  love  to  me." 

I  rose  with  difficulty  from  beneath  the  table,  where  I  had  lain 
motionless  for  a  moment. 

"  Sir,"  I  said, ''  I  am  somewhat  dazed  by  the  recent  action  of 
Mr.  Langan,  whom  I  beg,  the  next  time  he  converts  himself  into 
a  fulling  mill,  to  do  so  at  the  expense  of  a  man  more  nearly  his 
equal  in  strength  than  I.  What  your  niece  has  told  you  is 
partly  ti*ue.  I  am  indeed  the  CardinaVs  spy ;  and  I  have  already 
reported  to  him  that  the  miracle  is  a  genuine  one.  A  committee 
of  gentlemen  will  wait  on  you  to-morrow  to  verify  it,  at  my 
suggestion :  I  having  thought  that  the  proof  might  be  regarded 
by  them  as  more  complete  if  you  were  taken  by  sui*prise.  Miss 
Hickey,  that  I  admire  all  that  is  admirable  in  you  is  but  to  say 
that  I  have  a  sense  of  the  beautiful.  To  say  that  I  love  you  would 
be  mere  profanity.     Mr.  Langan,  I  have  in  my  pocket  a  loaded 
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pistol,  which  I  cany  horn  a  silly  English  prejudice  against  your 
countrjrmen.  Had  I  been  the  Hercules  of  the  ploughtail,  and 
you  in  my  place  now,  I  should  have  been  a  dead  man.  Do  not 
redden  :  you  are  safe  as  far  as  I  am  concerned." 

"  Let  me  tell  you  before  you  leave  my  house  for  good,"  said 
Father  Hickey,  who  seemed  to  have  become  unreasonably  angry, 
"that  you  should  never  have  crossed  my  threshold  if  I  nad 
known  you  were  a  spy,  no,  not  if  your  uncle  were  his  Holiness 
the  Pope  himself." 

Here  a  frightful  thing  happened  to  me.  I  felt  giddy,  and  put 
my  hand  to  my  head.  Three  warm  drops  trickled  over  it 
Instantly  I  became  murderous.  My  mouth  was  filled  with 
blood ;  my  eyes  were  blinded  with  it ;  I  seemed  to  welter  in  it 
My  hand  went  involuntarily  to  the  pistol.  It  is  my  habit  to 
obey  my  impulses  instantaneously.  Fortunately  the  impulse  to 
kill  vanished  before  a  sudden  perception  of  how  I  might  miracu- 
lously humble  the  mad  vanity  in  which  these  foolish  people  had 
turned  upon  me.  My  blood  receded  from  my  ears ;  and  I  again 
heard  and  saw  distinctly. 

**  And  let  m«  tell  you,"  Langan  was  saying,  "  that  if  you  think 
yourself  handier  with  cold  lead  than  you  are  with  your  fists,  Til 
exchange  shots  with  you,  and  welcome,  whenever  you  please. 
Father  Tom's  credit  is  the  same  to  me  as  my  own ;  and  if  you 
say  a  word  against  it,  you  lie." 

''His  credit  is  in  my  hands,"  I  said.  ''I  am  the  Cardinal's 
witness.    Do  you  defy  me  ? " 

"  There  is  the  door,"  said  the  priest,  holding  it  open  before  me. 
''Until  you  can  undo  the  visible  work  of  Gods  hand,  your 
testimony  can  do  no  harm  to  me." 

*'  Father  Hickey,"  I  replied,  "  before  the  sun  rises  again  upon 
Four  Mile  Water,  I  will  imdo  the  visible  work  of  Gk!d's  hand, 
and  bring  the  pointing  finger  of  the  scoffer  upon  your  altar." 

I  bowed  to  Kate,  and  walked  out.  It  was  so  dark  that  I  could 
not  at  first  see  the  garden  gate.  Before  I  found  it,  I  heard  through 
the  window  Father  Hickey's  voice,  saying,  "  I  wouldn't  for  ten 
pound  that  this  had  happened,  Phil.  He's  as  mad  as  a  march 
nare.     The  Cardinal  told  me  so." 

I  returned  to  my  lodging,  and  took  a  cold  bath  to  cleanse  the 
blood  firom  my  neck  and  shoulder.  The  effect  of  the  blow  I  had 
received  was  bq  severe,  that  even  after  the  bath  and  a  light  meal 
I  felt  giddy  and  languid.  There  was  an  alarum  clock  on  the 
mantelpiece.  I  wound  it ;  set  the  alai-um  for  half-past  twelve ; 
mufiled  it  so  that  it  should  not  disturb  the  people  in  the  adjoining 
room ;  and  went  to  bed,  where  I  slept  soundly  for  an  hour  and  a 
quarter.  Then  the  alainim  roused  me,  and  I  sprang  up  before  I 
was  thoroughly  awake.  Had  I  hesitated,  the  desire  to  relapse 
inte  perfect  sleep  would  have  overpowered  me.  Although  the 
muscles  of  my  neck  were  painfully  stiff,  and  my  hands  unsteady 
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from  the  nervous  disturbance  produced  by  the  interruption  of  my 
first  slumber^  I  dressed  myself  resolutely,  and,  after  taking  a 
draught  of  cold  water,  stole  out  of  the  house.  It  was  exceedingly 
dark ;  and  I  had  some  difficulty  in  finding  the  cowhouse,  whence 
I  borrowed  a  spade,  and  a  truck  with  wheels,  ordinarily  used  for 
moving  sacks  of  potatoes.  These  I  carried  in  my  hands  until  I 
was  beyond  earshot  of  the  house^  when  I  put  the  spade  on  the 
truck,  and  wheeled  it  along  the  road  to  the  cemetery.  When  I 
approached  the  water,  knowing  that  no  one  would  dare  to  come 
thereabouts  at  such  an  hour,  I  made  greater  haste,  no  longer  con- 
cerning myself  about  the  rattling  of  the  wheels.  Looking  across 
to  the  opposite  bank,  I  could  see  a  phosphorescent  glow  marking 
the  lonely  grave  of  Brimstone  Billy.  This  helped  me  to  find  the 
ferry  station,  where,  after  wandering  a  little  and  stumbling  often, 
I  found  the  boat,  and  embarked  with  my  implements.  Quided 
by  the  rope,  I  crossed  the  water  without  difficulty,  landed,  made 
&8t  the  boat,  dragged  the  truck  up  the  bank,  and  sat  down  to 
rest  on  the  cairn  at  the  grave.  For  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour  1 
sat  watching  the  patches  of  jack-o'-lantern  fire,  and  collecting  my 
strength  for  the  work  before  me.  Then  the  distant  bell  of  the 
chapel  dock  tolled  one.  I  rose,  took  the  spade,  and  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  uncovered  the  coffin,  which  smelt  horribly.  Keeping  to 
windward  of  it,  and  using  the  spade  as  a  lever,  I  contrived  with 
great  labour  to  place  it  on  the  truck.  I  wheeled  it  without 
accident  to  the  landing-place,  where,  by  placing  the  shafts  of  the 
truck  upon  the  stem  of  the  boat  and  lifting  the  foot  by  main 
strength,  I  succeeded  in  embarking  my  load  after  twenty  minutes' 
toil,  during  which  I  got  covered  with  clay  and  perspiration,  and 
several  times  aU  but  upset  the  boat.  At  the  southern  bank  I 
had  less  difficulty  in  getting  truck  and  coffin  ashore,  and  dragging 
them  up  to  the  graveyard. 

It  was  now  past  two  o'clock,  and  the  dawn  had  begun,  so  that 
I  had  no  further  trouble  from  want  of  light.  I  wheeled  the 
coffiji  to  a  patch  of  loamy  soil  which  I  had  noticed  in  the  after- 
noon near  the  grave  of  the  holy  sisters.  I  had  warmed  to  my 
work;  my  neck  no  longer  pained  me;  and  I  began  to  dig 
vigorously,  soon  making  a  shallow  trench,  deep  enough  to  hide 
the  coffin  with  the  addition  of  a  mound.  The  chill  pearl- 
ooloured  morning  had  by  this  time  quite  dissipated  the  darkness. 
I  could  see,  and  was  myself  visible,  for  miles  around.  Tbia 
alarmed  me,  and  made  me  impatient  to  firdsh  my  task.  Never- 
theless, I  was  forced  to  rest  for  a  moment  before  placing  the 
coffin  in  the  trench.  I  wiped  my  brow  and  wrists,  and  again 
looked  about  me.  The  tomb  of  the  holy  women,  a  massive  slab 
supported  on  four  stone  spheres,  was  grey  and  wet  with  dew. 
Near  it  was  the  thombush  covered  with  rags,  the  newest  of 
which  were  growing  gaudy  in  the  radiance  which  was  stretching 
up  from  the  coast  on  the  east.    It  was  time  to  finish  my  work.    I 
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seized  the  truck,  laid  it  alongside  the  grave,  and  gradaally  prized 
the  coffin  off  with  the  spade  until  it  rolled  over  into  the  trends 
with  a  hollow  sound  like  a  drunken  remonstrance  from  the  sleeper 
within.  I  shovelled  the  earth  round  and  over  it,  working  as  fast 
as  possible.  In  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  it  was  buried.  Ten 
minutes  more  sufficed  to  make  the  mound  symmetrical,  and  to 
dear  the  traces  of  my  work  from  the  adjacent  sward.  Then  I 
flung  down  the  spade,  threw  up  my  arms,  and  vented  a  sigh 
of  relief  and  triumph.  But  I  recoiled  as  I  saw  that  I  was 
standing  on  a  barren  common  land  covered  with  fiirze.  No 
product  of  man's  handiwork  was  near  me  except  my  truck  and 
spade  and  the  grave  of  Brimstone  Billy,  now  as  lonely  as  before. 
I  turned  towards  the  water.  On  the  opposite  bank  was  the 
cemetery,  with  the  tomb  of  the  holy  women;  the  thornbush, 
with  its  rags  stirring  in  the  morning  breeze ;  and  the  broken  mud 
wall.  The  ruined  chapel  was  there  too,  not  a  stone  shaken  from 
its  crumbling  walls,  not  a  sign  to  show  that  it  and  its  precinct 
were  less  rooted  in  their  place  than  the  eternal  hills  around. 

I  looked  down  at  the  grave  with  a  pang  of  compassion  for  the 
imfortunate  Wolfe  Tone  Fitzgerald,  with  whom  the  blessed  would 
not  rest.  I  was  even  astonished,  though  I  had  worked  expressly 
to  this  end.  But  the  birds  were  astir,  and  the  cocks  crowing. 
My  landlord  was  an  early  riser.  I  put  the  spade  on  the  truck  again, 
and  hastened  back  to  the  farm,  where  I  replaced  them  in  the 
cowhouse.  Then  I  stole  into  the  house,  and  took  a  clean  pair  of 
boots,  an  overcoat,  and  a  silk  hat.  These,  with  a  change  of  linen, 
were  sufficient  to  make  my  appearance  respectable.  I  went  out 
again,  bathed  in  the  Four  Mile  Water,  took  a  last  look  at  the 
cemetery,  and  walked  to  Wicklow,  from  whence  I  travelled  by 
the  first  train  to  Dublin. 

Some  months  later,  at  Cairo,  I  received  a  packet  of  Irish  news- 
papers, and  a  leading  article,  cut  from  the  Times,  on  the  subject 
of  the  miracle.  Father  Hickey  had  suffered  the  meed  of  his 
inhospitable  conduct.  The  committee,  arriving  at  Four  Mile 
Water  the  day  after  I  left  it,  had  found  the  graveyard  exactly 
where  it  had  formerly  stood.  Father  Hickey,  taken  by  surprise, 
had  attempted  to  defend  himself  by  a  confused  statement  which 
led  the  committee  to  declare  finally  that  the  mirade  was  a  gross 
imposture.  The  Times,  commenting  on  this  after  adducing  a 
number  of  examples  of  priestly  craft,  remarked,  "  We  are  glad  to 
learn  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hickey  has  been  permanently  relieved  of 
his  duties  as  parish  priest  of  Four  Mile  Water  by  his  ecdesiastical 
superior.  It  is  less  gratifying  to  have  to  record  that  it  has  been 
found  possible  to  obtain  two  hundred  signatures  to  a  memorial 
embodying  the  absurd  defence  offered  to  the  committee,  and 
expressing  unabated  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  Mr.  Hickey." 

GEORQE  BEBNABD  SHAW. 


ENGLISH  MUSIC   IN   1885. 


For  some  time  past  there  has  been  a  growing  tendency  amongst 
Englishmen  to  resent  the  charge  commonly  brought  against 
them  abroad — viz.,  that  the  English  are  a  hopelessly  unmusical 
nation.  "Engliacher  Compomst,  Kei/n  Gomponist/'  was  a  by- 
word in  Robert  Schumann's  day;  and  though  that  great 
musician  and  critic  took  up  the  cudgels  in  &vour  of  Stemdale 
Bennett,  and  showed  that  to  him,  at  least^  the  reproach  could 
not  apply,  yet  it  is  to  be  feared  that  Bennett  was  looked  upon 
more  as  the  exception  which  proves  the  rule  than  as  an  example 
of  what  the  unmusical  nation  could  produce.  ''  But  Bennett  has 
been  dead  for  ten  years,"  say  the  apologists  for  English  music, 
"and  it  is  some  forty  years  since  Schumann  came  forward  in 
his  defence,  and  much  has  changed  since  then  for  the  better.'" 
That  a  great  change  has  come  over  English  music  during  the 
last  ten  years  cannot  be  denied.  The  movement  amon^  us 
which  has  touched  alike  literature,  and  art,  and  religion,  has  not 

Ced  by  music :  an  upheaval  has  taken  place,  and  new  forms 
3  appeared  in  the  room  of  the  old ;  but  who  shall  decide 
whether  they  are  the  vigorous  products  of  a  new  birth,  or  the 
cankerous  growths  of  a  diseased  old  age  ?  There  is  a  restless 
activity  which  is  the  sign  of  decay  as  well  as  of  health ;  the 
maggots  in  a  cheese  are  full  of  vitality,  but  their  life  springs 
from  internal  rottenness. 

Considerations  like  these  make  those  who  have  the  well-being 
of  English  music  at  heart,  hesitate  before  assenting  to  the 
statement,  so  often  repeated,  that  since  there  is  so  much  activity 
in  musical  matters  amongst  us,  England  must  be  a  musical 
nation.  As  to  the  activity  there  can  be  no  question.  In 
London,  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  the  Royal  College  of 
Music,  and  the  Guildhall  School  of  Music,  not  to  mention  the 
numerous  semi-private  speculations  of  a  similar  character,  are 
crowded  with  pupils  even  in  excess  of  their  teaching  oapacities ; 
the  names  of  the  professional  musicians  throughout  the  country 
occupy  over  one  hundred  and  forty  pages  printed  in  double 
columns  in  the  latest  published  Musical  Directory;  and  from 
the  same  source  we  learn  that  there  are  nearly  nine  hundred 
choral  and  musical  societies  in  the  United  Kingdom.  London 
is  the  goal  to  which  the  musicians  of  all  nations  flock ;  most 
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compositions  of  any  merit  (except  perhaps  those  by  Englishmen) 
obtain  a  hearing  in  our  concert-rooms ;  we  pay  more  for  our 
music  than  any  other  nation, — therefore,  say  our  apologists,  we 
are  a  musical  people.  This  line  of  argument  has  been  of  late 
years  so  much  taken  up,  that  its  repetition  in  these  columns 
may  seem  trite.  But  the  very  frequency  with  which  it  has  been 
repeated  has  caused  it  to  be  so  generally  accepted  as  truth,  that 
we  are  occasionally  disagreeably  surprised  when  we  find  that^ 
in  spite  of  all  this  musical  activity  amongst  us,  the  opinion  held 
abroad  as  to  our  status  as  a  musical  nation  is  pretty  much  the 
same  nowadays  as  it  was  when  Schumann  wrote.  The  fact  is 
that  the  word  "musical"  is  generally  used  in  a  totally  wrong 
sense  by  those  who  claim  for  England  rank  as  a  musical  nation. 
Probably  there  is  no  musician  who  has  not  been  amused  by  the 
manner  in  which  well-meaning  but  ignorant  people  will  all^e 
that  they  are  "  fond  of  music,"  and  then  instance  as  examples 
of  their  "fondness"  their  attendance  at  some  entertainment  of 
rubbishy  royalty  ballads,  or  even  worse.  Indeed,  this  phrase, 
«fond  oliBt^c/'  is  with  some  people  so  much  a  stcick  wo^  that 
it  is  possible  by  its  use  pretty  accurately  to  gauge  the  musical 
capacity  of  the  person  who  uses  it.  "  Musical  *'  the  English  are 
not,  "fond  of  music"  they  certainly  are,  but  the  difference 
betWeen  the  two  expressioL  is  immense.  If  the  English  were 
musical,  we  should  nave  a  national  opera-house,  operas  and 
concerts  by  local  performers  in  every  town,  no  encores,  no  royalty 
ballads,  no  music  nails,  no  performances  interrupted  by  ill-timed 
applause  nor  by  the  advent  or  departure  of  ill-mannered 
members  of  the  audience. 

Looking  at  the  state  of  music  in  England  at  the  present  time, 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  how  we  can  conscientiously  claim 
to  be  really  musical.  A  glance  at  the  promised  performances  of 
the  present  year  should  oe  sufficient  to  dispel  any  illusion  on  the 
subject.  Beginning  with  the  opera»  all  sorts  of  rumours  are 
abroad  as  to  whether  either  Covent  Garden,  Drury  Lane,  or  Her 
Majesty's  will  open  their  doors  for  an  Italian  season,  but  the  pro- 
babilities are  decidedly  against  it.  For  some  time  past  "fashion" 
{that  great  mainstay  of  music  in  England)  has  been  against 
Italian  opera ;  but  as  the  exorbitant  demands  of  star-singers  have 
not  diminished,  managers  have  been  compelled  to  economize  in 
other  directions,  the  result  being  that  the  performances  have  not 
been  acceptable  to  musicians,  who  might  have  taken  the 
place  vacated  by  more  fashionable  individuals.  As  regards 
Qerman  opera^  it  is  said  that  a  short  season  is  contemplated  with 
Herr  Kichter  as  conductor  and  Herr  Franke  as  manager,  the 
performances  to  consist  of  Wagner's  music-dramas  Tristan  and, 
Isolde,  Die  WaJJcilre,  and  Siegfried,  with  Fraulein  Lili  Lehmann 
and  Malten  in  the  principal  parts,  but  as  former  ventures  of  the 
kind  under  the  same  management  have  proved  anything  but  pros- 
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perous,  it  is  not  very  probable  that  this  speculation  will  advance 
much  beyond  the  contemplative  stage,  unless  a  larger  number  of 
guarantors  will  come  forward  than  those  whose  money  was 
swallowed  up  in  the  disastrous  season  of  last  year.     As  regards 
English  opera — or  opera  in  English-r-it  is  pleasant  to  know  that 
Mr.  Carl  Kosa  will  have  a  longer  season  at  Drury  Lane  this  year 
than  he  did  in  1884.    Two  of  his  principal  novelties  are  to  be 
English  versions  of  Bo'ito's  Mejiatofele,  a  work  which,  although 
possessing  great  interest,  might  well  have  been  left  to  Italian 
performers,  and  of  Massenet's  Marion  Leaccmt.    The  latter  opera 
was  produced  at  Brussels  last  spring.      The  book  is  little  more 
than  a  series  of  disjointed  scenes  from  the  famous  eighteenth  cen- 
tury romance  of  the  same  name,  but  the  story  has  not  gained  by 
being  transferred  to  the  stage,  and  the  heroine  becomes  little 
better  than  an  ordinary  personage  of  the  Millwood  type.     M. 
Massenet's  music,  although  it  contains  a  few  good  numbers — 
notably  a  charming  little  trio  in  the  first  act — is  hardly  of  suffi- 
cient interest  to  ensure  the  success  of  Manon,  but  as  the  English 
version  of  the  libretto  is  written  by  an  influential  musical  critic, 
and  the  work  will  probably  be  mounted  by  Mr.  Augustus  Harris, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  will  prove  successful  for  this 
season,  even  if  it  is  never  heard  again  afterwards.     Mr.  Rosa's 
other  novelty  will  be  looked  for  wim  a  greater  degree  of  interest, 
as  it  is  the  work  of  an  English  composer,  Mr.  Arthur  Goring 
Thomas,  the  success  of  whose  EamercUday  not  only  in  England, 
but  on  the  Continent,  is  one  of  the  bright  spots  in  the  annals  of 
English  music  during  the  past    few   years.      Eameralda  was 
written  almost  against  time,  and  it  will  be  extremely  interesting 
to  see  whether  the  more  deliberate  composition  of  Hadeahka  will 
fulfil  the  favourable  anticipations  raised  by  the  earlier  work.    A 
second  work,  especially  after  a  success  like  that  achieved  by 
Esmeralda,  is  a  difficult  and  momentous  matter,  but  what  is 
known  of  Mr.  Thomas's  music  shows  that  he  probably  is  aware  of 
the  exact  limits  of  his  powers,  and  that  he  is  unlikely  to  fail  by 
attempting  what  the  means  at  his  command  are  not  adequate  to 
execute.    The  remainder  of  the  novelties  promised  by  Mr.  Rosa 
are  quite  devoid  of  interest.    A  version  of  Carl  Millocker's  Bettel- 
student  has  ahready  been  seen  in  London,  and  the  impression  pro- 
duced by  the  work,  which  is  of  the  Strauss  and  Supp^  school, 
does  not  seem  sufficient  to  warrant  its  admission  to  the  repertory 
of  genuine  opera.     Its  performance  by  Mr.  Rosa's  company  cannot 
lift  the  work  above  the  region  of  opera  boufie,  and  will  only  have 
the  effect  of  lowering  a  standard  which  has  hitherto  been  free 
from  all  reproach,    r  or  somewhat  similar  reasons  the  promised 
production  of  English  versions  of  Donizetti's  well-worn  Lucia  and 
Flotow's  MaHha  might  well  have  been  dispensed  with.    On  the 
other  hand,  a  revival  of  the  Marriage  o/Figa/ro  will  be  very  wel- 
come, particularly  as  Mr.  Rosa's  company  includes  three  such 
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excellent  artists  as  Madame  Marie  Boze,  Madame  VaUeriB!,  and 
Miss  Gaylord. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  events  of  the  year  will  be  the 
musical  celebrations  of  the  bi-centenaries  of  Handel  a^d  John 
Sebastian  Bach.  The  shape  which  the  former  will  take  will  be 
that  of  the  usual  vast  and  unsatisfactory  gathering  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  where  the  Festival  will  take  place  on  June  19th,  22nd, 
24th,  and  26th,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Manns.  The  Messiah 
and  Israel  in  Egypt  will,  as  usual,  be  performed  by  the  unwieldy 
mass  of  choralists  and  instrumentalists ;  it  is  to  be  hoped  thai 
the  directors  wiU  make  the  Festival  "  pay  "  by  these  two  per- 
formances, so  that  the  Selection  Day  may  be  devoted  to  something 
more  artistic  and  musicianly  than  usual. 

Another  hu^e  gathering  is  to  take  place  at  the  Albert  Hall  on 
March  2l8t,  when  the  B  Minor  Mass  wiU  be  performed  in  honour 
of  the  bi-centenary  of  J.  S.  Bach.  The  nucleus  of  the  choms 
will  be  composed  of  the  Bach  choir ;  but  as  that  exclusive  body 
of  amateurs  would  unaided  produce  but  a  very  attenuated  volume 
of  sound  in  the  vast  space  of  the  Albert  HaU,  they  will  be  joined 
by  a  large  body  of  recruits  &om  other  choirs,  where  the  possession 
of  a  voice  is  of  more  importance  than  the  social  position  (tf 
the  vocalist.  The  united  forces  will  be  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Goldschmidt,  who  by  dint  of  hard  practising  is  generally 
able  to  make  his  chorus  know  their  work  so  well  as  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  his  somewhat  vague  method  of  conducting. 

The  Philharmonic  Society  this  season  will  abandon  last  year's 
experiment  of  employing  a  fresh  conductor  for  each  concert^  and 
have  engaged  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  to  conduct  the  whole  of  the 
concerts.  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  is  better  known  as  a  composer  of 
comic  operas  than  as  a  conductor,  but  the  Philharmonic  orchestn 
usually  plays  exactly  the  same,  no  matter  who  conducts,  so  that 
neither  falling  off  nor  improvement  may  be  expected  under  the 
new  r^gvnie.  The  novelties  promised  are  a  new  symphony  by 
Dvorak  (who  is  coming  over  to  conduct  the  work  himself),  and 
a  symphonic  poem,  Jeanne  d*Arc,  by  Moszkowski  (a  mediocre 
Berlin  composer),  while  English  music  is  to  be  represented  by  an 
orchestral  serenade  by  Mr.  T.  Wingham,  a  composer  who  is 
singularly  fortunate  in  having  his  works  brought  before  the 
public. 

The  London  Musical  Society  will  bring  forward  some  novelties 
at  their  concerts  on  March  25th  and  June  30th,  amongst  which 
will  be  Kheinberger's  Chriatoforus,  Schumann's  Ballade  v<m 
Sdngera  Fhcch,  and  a  requiem  by  Draeseke,  a  composer  who 
is  at  present  hardly  known  in  England  even  by  name. 

The  Richter  Concerts  will  probably  be  devoted  to  the  repetition 
of  well-known  works,  a  course  which  is  always  financially  safe^ 
but  it  is  hoped  that  a  new  symphony  by  Brahms  will  be  pro- 
duced in  the  course  of  the  season ;  Liszt's  dull  St  Elizabeth,  and 
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■^  i^     Mr.  Stanford's  fine  Elegiac  Ode,  may  probably  also  be  brought 

forward. 
'  :'3r-  The  Birmingham  Festival,  which  takes  place  this  year,  will 

tf  i  i:  be  noteworthy  if  only  for  the  fact  that  Herr  Hans  Bichter  has 
'jK'.  been  selected  to  sacceed  Sir  Michael  Costa  as  conductor.  In 
^z  spite  of  the  recently  expressed  opinion  of  a  distinguished  English 
ft  J .:  musician  to  the  contrary,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  appoint* 
jbck  ment  is  an  excellent  one.  Herr  Bichter  has  no  equsU  as  a 
obl  '  conductor  in  England,  and  few,  if  any,  abroad ;  and  his  selection 
; ;. ;  by  the  Birmingham  committee  shows  a  determination  to  secure 
"'^'j  the  best  artistic  material  at  their  command,  which  is  highly 
v;^  laudatory.  It  will  need  a  strong  arm  to  clear  away  many  of  the 
*'  traditions  *'  which  accumulated  under  Sir  Michael  Costa's  rule ; 
i::^  such  barbarisms  as  the  introduction  ad  Hhitv/m  of  brass  and 
J^^  percussion  into  Handel's  scores  will  henceforth  be  impossible, 
^,  and  with  the  fine  forces  Herr  Bichter  will  have  under  his  leader- 

^.,^  ship,  the  performances  should  be  altogether  memorable.  The 
^  principal  new  work  to  be  produced  at  the  Festival  will  be  an 
oratorio  by  M.  Qounod,  Mors  et  Vita,  the  success  of  which  is 
tolerably  certain,  as  M.  Gounod  now  obtains  large  sums  for  his 
English  copyrights.  Another  novelty,  Mr.  Stanford's  oratorio. 
The  Three  Holy  ChUdren,  will  have  to  rely  on  its  own  merits  for 
its  success.  The  book  has  been  constructed  by  Canon  Hudson 
out  of  the  Psalms,  Daniel,  and  the  Apocrypha,  and  gives  ^eat 
scope  for  pictui*esque  and  dramatic  l^eatment,  without  fsblling 
into  the  absurdity  of  turning  the  oblique  into  the  direct  nar- 
ration in  the  manner  familiarized  by  Sir  George  Macfarren's 
oratorios. 

The  short  resume  of  the  musical  prospects  of  the  year,  which 
we  have  given  above,  shows  tolerably  clearly  what  is  the  position 
English  music  and  English  musicians  occupy  amongst  us.  With 
the  exception  of  Mr.  Bosa's  operas,  the  Bichter  Concerts,  and  the 
Birmingham  Festival,  works  by  our  best  composers  are  conn 
spieuous  by  their  absence  from  the  programmes,  and  even  in  the 
exceptional  cases  noted,  it  would  be  rash  to  prophesy  that  the 
works  by  Englishmen  will  prove,  in  the  best  sense,  popular.  It 
is  easy  to  say  that  the  fault  lies  with  our  composers,  but  any 
thoroughly  unbiassed  musician  must  confess  that  the  work  pro- 
duced by  the  small  knot  of  English  composers  who  unflinchingly 
aim  at  the  loftiest  ideal  of  their  art  is,  taken  as  a  whole,  more 
than  equal  to  anything  produced  in  the  same  sphere  by  any 
other  country.  It  may  seem  paradoxical  to  maintain  that  an 
unmusical  country  may  produce  good  music,  yet  this  is  the  very 
phenomenon  which  England  now  presents.  We  have  men 
amongst  us  who  are  equid  to  the  best  whom  Germany  can  bring 
forward,  yet  the  country  generally  is  so  ignorant  of  music,  that 
this  excellent  material  has  no  chance ;  it  is  swamped  by  inferior 
foreign  products  and  the  effete  compositions  called  forth  by  the 
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bad  state  of  public  taste.     The  secret  of  this  unfortunate  state 
of  affairs  lies  primarily  in    the  ignorance  of   the  public — an 
ignorance  which  is,  to  a  great  extent,  hereditaiy,  and  the  growth 
of  many  generations.    It  seems  difficult  to  believe  that  a  nation 
which  can   have  produced   such  a  school  of  musicians  as  that 
which  flourished  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I. — a 
school  which  rivalled  in  science  and  excelled  in  melody  anything 
to  be  found  at  that  day  on  the  Continent,  or  which,  under  the 
later  Stuarts,  brought  forth  such  an  original  band  of  musicians 
as  the  body  of  men  of  whom  Henry  ^Purcell  and  John  Blow 
were  the  chief — can  have  become,  in  the  course  of  little  more 
than  a  century,  so  wanting  in  intuition  as  to  let  its  musical 
judgment  be  absolutely  guided  by  the  dictates  of  others.    And 
yet  this  is  the  state  of  affairs  with  us  now.    The  public  has  no 
opinion  of  its  own.     The  tradition  that  German  and  Italian 
music  must  be  good,  a  tradition  which  springs  from  the  German 
court  and  artificial  dilettanteism  of  the  eighteenth  century,  still 
holds  sway  in  our  concert  rooms.     We  support  half  the  musicians 
of  Europe  with  our  money,  inferior  works  by  foreignera  are  per- 
formed among  us,  second-rate  foreign  artists  are  received  with 
applause,  and  all  because  the  public  is  totally  deficient  in  the 
power  of  separating  what  is  good  from  what  is  bad.     Many 
examples  of  the  truth  of  this  will  doubtless  occur  to  the  mind  of 
any  constant  frequenter  of  the  principal  concerts,  but  none  is 
more  prominent  than  the  case  of  the  Monday  Popular  Concerts. 
These  performances  are  notorious  for  their  exclusion  of  Englisb 
music  and  English  instrumentalists,  but  the  productions  of  even 
second-rate   Germans    form    occasional    novelties  in  the    pro- 
grammes, and  foreign  performers,  whether  they  play  well,  badly, 
or  indifferently,  are  greeted  by  the    profoundly  unintelligent 
audience  with  like  measure  of  applause.    Surelv  the  great  artists 
who  appear  at  these  concerts  must  laugh  in  their  sleeves  at  the 
crowded  room  which  re-echoes  with  as  great  applause  whether 
they  play  in  the  most  sUpshod  fashion,  or  whether  their  per- 
formances are  of  the  most  inspired  character.    But  in  justice  to 
the  public,  it  must  be  confessed  that  this  state  of  affairs  has  not 
been  altogether  brought  about  by  their  own  i^orance ;  indeed, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  the  judgments  formed  by  tlie  individual 
units  of  the  audience  are  more  correct  than  the  behaviour  of  the 
aggregate  mass  would  lead  one  to  suppose,  and  if  this  is  the  case, 
it  may  be  regarded  with  thankfulness  as  a  small  ray  of  light  in 
the  otherwise  dark  look-out.     Unfortunately,  firom  various  causes, 
but  more  from  con^nital  ignorance  than  from  real  lack  of  musical 
perception,  Engliwmen   are    extremely   diffident  in  expressing 
their  true  opinions,  and   prefer  to  rely  upon  the  Judgments  of 
their  self-elected  guides,  the  newspapers  (or  rather  the  newspaper 
critics),  than  to  appear  odd  or  singular  by  relying  upon  their  own 
judgment. 
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Now   the   traditions   of   musical    criticism    amongst  us  are 
exceedingly   curious,   and    the   judgments    which    the    critics 
pronounce,  whether  of   praise   or  damnation,  and    which    the 
public  accept  with  such  blind  faith,  are   the  product  of  much 
more  complex  forces  than  is  usually  imagined.     The  study  of 
these  forces,  though  somewhat  liable  to  render  the  student  cynical, 
is  of  considerable  interest,  as  after  a  little  practice  it  will  be  found 
possible  to  foretell,  with  a  tolerable  degree  of  accuracy,  what  any 
given  newspaper  will  say  of  any  performance.    The  preliminary 
to  the  pursuit  of  this  peculiar  branch  of  investigation  must 
naturally  be  that  the  student  shall  have  free  entry  behind  the 
scenes  of  the  musical  world ;  an  intimate  personal  knowledge  of 
the  habits  and  surroundings  of  the  critics  is  also  necessary,  such 
as,  for  instance,  the  number  of  newspapers  which  each   one 
represents,  what  relatives  or  friends  he  numbers  amongst  the 
ranks  of  the  performers,  whether  he  is  himself  a  composer,  and, 
if  so,  whether  his  compositions  have  been  refused  or  accepted  by 
the  managera  of  the  opera  or  concert  he  is  criticising ;  whether 
he  is  in  any  way  connected  with  a  firm  of  publishers ;  whether 
he  has  had  a  quarrel  with  the  critic   of   some  other  paper; 
whether  there  has  been  a  dress  rehearsal,  with  "  chicken  and 
champagne,"  to  which  he  has  or  has  not  been  invited;  indeed, 
there  is  scarcely  any  personal  matter  which  will  not  be  found, 
more  or  less  remotely,  to  have  its  use  for  the  inquiring  student. 
And  when  all  this  knowledge  as  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  authors 
of  the  criticisms  has  been  acquired,  it  will  be  of  some  advantage 
to  know  the  state  of  the  advertising  department  of  the  news- 
paper in  which  the  criticism  appears,  it  being  one  of  the  earliest 
objects  of  a  journal  to  acquire  paying  advertisements.     Managers 
are  not  likely  to  insert  these  if  unfavourable  criticisms  of  their 
productions  appear;  indeed,  of  so  much  importance  is  the  mere 
question  of  advertisements,  that  it  is  only  the  very  first  news- 
papers which  can  afford  to  print  independent  criticisms. 

It  will  be  doubtless  said  that  these  statements  as  to  the 
external  influences  on  criticisms  are  of  too  sweeping  a  character, 
and  fortunately  for  the  prospects  of  English  music,  there  are 
honourable  cases  where  an  independent  judgment  is  nearly  always 
to  be  found.  But  criticism,  both  musical  and  (if  recent  state- 
ments are  to  be  believed)  dramatic,  is  in  a  state  of  transition,  and 
the  old  traditions  die  out  very  slowly  and  after  a  hard  battle. 
An  outsider  can  have  hardly  any  conception  of  the  difficulty  a 
critic  has  in  being  entirely  impartial.  Musical  cliques  are  so  small, 
and  the  critics  themselves  are  so  often  composers,  that  it  requires 
a  man  to  be  of  an  exceptionally  refined  and  sensitive  disposition 
to  enable  him  to  attain  an  imperfectly  impartial  spirit  in  judging 
of  a  work  when  extraneous  influences  in^ude  themselves.  Un- 
fortunately, refinement  and  sensibility  are  not  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  the  race ;  every  scribbler  thinks  himself  capable 
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of  criticising,  and  consequently  a  task  which  should  be  entrusted 
to  men  who  ht^re  gone  through  a  special  training,  and  have  the 
education  and  feelings  of  gentlemen,  is  too  often  entrusted  to 
individuals  who  are  not  only  grossly  ignorant  and  ill-mannered, 
but  seem  to  regard  their  ignorance  and  bad  breeding  as  the  gloiy 
of  their  class. 

Every  composer  is  to  a  certain  degree  a  creator,  and  every 
original  composer  is  a  creator  of  what  is  new.    As  such,  his  work 
has  a  right  to  be  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  author : 
he  alone  can  explain  it,  for  if  music  is  not  to  stand  still,  but  to 
progress  in  the  future  as  it  has  done  in  the  past,  the  new  work 
will  be  an  advance  or  variation  on  what  has  preceded  it    This 
was  the  position  which  Wagner  claimed,  and  it  is  nothing  more 
than  what  time  has  proved  to  have  been  in  their  days  the  posi- 
tion of  Schumann,  Beethoven,  and  even  Mozart.    Yet  these  great 
composers  have  in  turn  been  each  judged  by  contemporary  critics 
from  their  own  narrow  point  of  view,  and,  heedless  of  the  example 
of  their  predecessors,  we  see  the  majority  of  the  critics  of  our  own. 
time  pursuing  the  same  method,  and  judging  from  their  limited 
point  of  view  instead  of  from  that  of  the  composer.    Would  it  be 
believed  that  a  critic  who  represents  more  than  one  leading 
journal  was  observed  at  the  recent  performance  of  Parsifal  at 
the  Albert  Hall,  after  devoting  the  greater  portion  of  the  first  act 
to  animated  conversation  with  one  of  his  kind,  to  buy  a  score  of  that 
immensely  intricate  work,  and  then  to  spend  some  time  in  open- 
ing the  leaves  and  glancing  over  the  music,  which  was  evidently 
quite  new  to  him  ?  It  is  almost  needless  to  add  that  the  criticism 
which  afterwards  appeared  in  at  least  one  daily  and  one  weekly 
newspaper  was  of  a  description  which  was  disgraceful  alike  by 
its  ignorance  and  misrepresentation.    One  of  the  worst  aspects  of 
the  matter  is  that,  owing  to  the  ignorance  of  the  audiences^  the 
critics  are  undoubtedly  a  powelr.    Individuals  whom  a  little  more 
knowledge  and  a  little  more  courage  would  enable  to  form  sound 
judgments  for  themselves    are  rendered  so  diffident  of  their 
opinions  by  seeing  them  continuaUy  at  variance  with  those  ex- 
pressed  in  what  they   believe  are  unbiassed  and  enlightened 
criticisms,  that  they  lose  all  inclination  to  have  the  courage  of 
their  convictions,  and  wait  until  they  see  "  what  the  papers  say  '* 
before  expressing  an  opinion  on  the  merits  of  a  performance  or 
new  composition.    Thus  matters  seem  to  a  certain  extent  at  a 
dead  lock.     The  public,  encouraged  in  the  belief  that  they  are 
ignorant,  are  misled  in  their  judgments  by  ignorant  and  prejudiced 
critics,  and  art  pays  the  penalty. 

Another  evil  influence  which  may  be  briefly  mentioned  is  that 
exercised  by  the  great  publishing  firms,  who  are  in  some  respects 
more  powerful  even  than  the  newspapers,  since  the  critics  stand 
very  frequently  in  some  connection,  fiduciary  or  otherwise,  with 
them.    If  a  firm  of  publishers  pays  a  large  sum  for  the  copyright 
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of  a  work,  it  has  naturally  to  look  for  remuneration  from  the 
numbers  of  copies  sold^  and  in  order  to  effectuate  a  lai;^e  sale,  a 
variety  of  forms  of  advertisement,  direct  and  indirect,  has  to  be 
resorted  to.  It  will  pay  a  publisher  to  contribute  to  the  loss  on 
the  first  few  performances  of  a  new  opera  or  oratorio  if  be  can 
succeed  in  obtaining  good  reviews  in  the  newspapers.  The  long- 
suffering  public,  secretly,  perhaps,  thinking  the  work  both  dull 
and  dreary,  will  disbelieve  its  own  opinion  when  it  sees  "  what  the 
papers  say,"  and  will  go  again  to  discover  the  beauties  whic'x  were 
not  apparent  at  a  first  hearing.  Provincial  choral  societies,  seeing 
the  number  of  times  the  work  is  done  in  London,  and  reading  the 
laudatory  criticisms  that  appear,  will  organise  performances  in 
the  country,  and  thus,  by  the  sale  of  copies  alone,  the  wily  pub- 
lisher will  net  a  rich  reward.  Of  course,  the  method  sketched  uud 
here  can  only  be  followed  by  a  firm  that  has  command  of  con- 
siderable capital,  and  therefore  if  it  can  be  ascertained  (1)  who 
is  the  publisher  of  a  new  composition,  and  (2)  whether  a  high 
price  has  been  paid  for  the  copyright,  a  success  can  be  foretold 
with  a  tolerable  degree  of  certainty.  It  is  also  a  notorious  &ct 
that  the  musical  press  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  great  pub- 
lishing firms.  The  musical  newspapers  are  for  this  cause  of  little 
importance,  except  as  mediums  for  advertising  the  publications  of 
the  firm  which  "runs"  the  newspaper,  and  the  apathy  of  the 
public  in  musical  matters  is  so  great,  that  no  independent  musical 
organ  has  a  chance  of  success. 

It  will  be  gathered  from  the  tenor  of  these  few  remarks  upon 
the  present  state  of  music  in  England  that  the  prospect  cannot 
honestly  be  said  to  be  so  encouraging  as  those  who  claim  for  us 
the  right  to  be  considered  a  musical  people  would  fain  have  us 
believe.  But  bad  as  much  that  we  see  around  us  is,  the  very 
fact  that  the  abuses  and  errors  which  are  the  bane  of  the  art  of 
music  in  England  are  being  recognized  in  more  than  one  quarter 
is  a  hopeful  sign,  and  one  which  may  possibly  lead  to  the  uprising 
of  a  strong  spirit  of  reformation.  The  work  that  is  being  done 
by  institutions  like  the  Royal  Academy  and  the  College  of  Music, 
good  as  it  is,  cannot  by  itself  restore  a  healthy  tone  to  musical 
matters ;  musicians  already  complain  that  the  supply  of  recruits 
to  their  ranks  is  more  than  equal  to  the  demand,  and  if  our  great 
teaching  establishments  continue  to  turn  out  singers  and  instru- 
mentalists at  the  present  rate,  the  professional  market  will  soon 
be  seriously  overstocked.  What  is  wanted  is  a  wider  diffusion 
of  musical  knowledge  amongst  the  concert  and  opera-going  public ; 
and  how  this  is  to  l^  supplied  is  a  problem  which  is  still  unsolved. 
A  certain  amount  of  cuHure  may  filter  into  the  ranks  of  amateurs 
from  the  great  schools  and  colleges  of  music,  but  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  it  wul  be  quickly  absorbed  by  the  vicious  traditions  which 
are  so  deeply  enrooted  amongst  us.  The  few  musicians  and  critics 
who  persevere  in  holding  up  before  the  public  a  pure  and  lofty 
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ideal  may  do  more;  indeed, it  is  to  tbem  that  we  look,  in  the  long 
run,  to  achieve  the  victory.  But  before  the  battle  is  won,  there 
mast  be  many  a  struggle  and  many  a  sacrifice,  and  it  is  only  by 
perfect  abnegation  of  personal  interests,  perfect  love  of  art,  and 
perfect  devotion  that  the  end  can  be  attained.  Such  sentiments 
may  seem  empty  phrases  of  rhetoric,  but  to  those  who  have  the 
true  interest  of  English  music  at  heart,  who  know  what  English 
music  has  been  and  what  it  might  be,  they  will  bear  with  them 
the  conviction  of  truth. 


A  LIEDER-KREIS. 

VI. — MUSINGS   ON    PAST   MOMENTS. 

In  the  sunny  scented  meadows, 

By  the  basking  summer  sea, 
I  have  watched  the  ti*ooping  shadows 

Over  lawn  and  over  lea 
Passing  sadly,  passing  slowly, 
Like  the  years  of  melancholy 

That  divide  my  days  from  thee. 

By  the  fireside  I  have  lingered. 

Lived  again  the  April  mom 
When  young  Er6s,  fiery-fingered, 

In  our  heart  of  hearts  was  born ; 
When  our  hopes  flew  forth  together. 
Winged  their  way  in  halcyon  weather. 

And  life's  winter  was  out-worn. 

Here  in  Pai-Ls  I  remember 

All  the  sweetness  of  the  hours 
When  the  russet-red  September 

Cast  a  glory  on  the  bowers. 
When  at  dawn  we  crossed  the  ferry. 
Plucked  the  coral  briony  beiry, 

Sat  among  the  fading  flowers ; 

Or  that  happier  noontide  glory 

When  I  taught  thee  how  to  twine 
Hyacinth  and  star-wort  hoary 

And  the  purple  columbine. 
And  I  told  thee  how  Apollo, 
Quoiting  in  the  Spart*in  hollow, 

Made  the  youth  he  loved  divine. 

From  that  tale  of  old-world  sadness 

Fell  the  shade  of  coming  death 
For  one  moment  on  our  gladness  : — 

We  were  still  and  held  our  breath  : — 
While  the  thrushas  sang  in  chorus, 
And  anemones  nodded  o'er  us, 

Lying  low  amid  the  heath.       joiin  addington  symonds. 


MAEIUS  THE  EPICUBEAN. 
A  REVIEW.* 

BY  WILLIAM  SHARP. 

The  last  words  of  Gautama-Buddha,  when^  sitting  under  the 
S&l-tree,  he  prepared  for  his  imminent  advent  into  Nirvana, 
were,  "  Beware  of  the  iUusions  of  matter."  Marius,  in  whose 
imaginary  biography  Mr.  Pater  has  Embodied  all  that  is  highest 
and  finest  in  Epicureanism,  would  recognize  these  so-called  illu- 
sions as  the  only  criteria  of  truth,  rendering  himself  up,  as  he 
strove  from  the  first  to  do,  in  a  complete  surrender  *'to  the 
dominion  of  outward  impressions." 

It  is  the  narration  of  the  sensations  and  ideas  of  a  late  disciple 
of  the  son  of  Neocles,  of  one  whose  life  is  cast  in  that  fascinating 
period  of  Roman  history  when  Paganism  really  died  under  the 
philosophically  universal  toleration  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  that 
Mr.  Pater  has  set  himself  to  accomplish ;  and  it  is  only  giving 
expression  to  a  palpable  truth  to  say  that  he  has  fulfilled  his 
purpose  with  a  sympathetic  thoroughness  which  could  be  equalled 
by  no  living  writer.  On  its  own  merits  this  work  would  challenge 
widespread  attention,  doubly  so  from  the  fact  that  its  author  (as 
it  seems  to  the  writer)  is  the  chief  living  exponent  of  the  really 
essential  part  of  that  doctrine  which  close  upon  twenty-two 
centuries  ago,  amid  the  restful  pleasures  of  his  Athenian  garden, 
Epicurus  promulgated  to  thp  listening  ears  of  Hermarchus,  his 
future  successor,  and  of  Metrodorus,  that  beloved  and  faithful 
disciple,  concerning  whose  children  the  last  recorded  utterances 
of  the  Gargettian  sage  were  spoken  to  Idomeneus,  "  If  you  would 
prove  yourself  worthy,  take  care  of  the  children  of  Metrodorus." 

Certiainly,  ardent  discipleship  did  not  pass  away  with  the 
decease  of  the  famous  philosopher,  or  even  with  the  natural 
end  of  Hermarchus,  Colotes,  Philodemus,  and  others  little  removed 
£rom  the  master  in  point  of  years.  As  an  actually  vital  philo- 
sophic system  the  teaching  of  Epicurus  was  accepted,  though  in 
gradually  attenuating  degree,  for  over  six  hundred  years,  finding, 
as  it  did,  devoted  adherents  even  so  late  as  in  the  third  century 
after  Christ.  At  long  intervals,  and  in  diverse  countries,  it 
ever  and  again  appears  as  if  the  spirit  of  the  founder  of  the 

*  "  Marius  the  Epicurean :  his  Sensations  and  Ideas."  By  Walter  Pater,  M.  A« 
Macmillan  and  Co. 
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philosophy  of  Sensation  found  rebirth, — na  in  France  midway  and 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  Gassendi, 
the  rival  of  Descartes,  proved  anew  indisputably  in  his  "  Philosophise 
Epicuri  Syntagma"  the  possibility  of  uniting  Epicurean  principles 
with  a  high  code  of  morals,  when  La  Rochefoucauld  published 
his  philosophic  maxims  for  the  conduct  of  life,  and  when  St. 
Evremond  lived  freely  and  wrote  worthily;  or,  again,  as  in  the 
France  of  a  later  day,  when  Helvetius  preached  his  docti-ine  of 
Sensation  (Sensibility  as  the  means  of  knowledge,  and  of  self- 
satisfaction  as  the  end  of  Hfe,  having  his  own  philosophic  calm 
{)ut  to  the  test  by  the  public  burning  of  his  great  work  *'  De 
'Esprit " ;  as  in  England  by  Jeremy  Bentham  and  one  or  two 
others,  and  lastly,  and  most  eflEectively  of  all,  by  Mr.  Pater  * 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  writer  to  discuss  here  the  question 
of  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  Epicurean  philosophy ;  he  will 
content  himself  with  saying  that  never  has  it  been  represented 
with  greater  fidelity,  in  its  weakness  as  in  its  strength,  than  in 
these  two  volumes  by  Mr.  Pater,  where  it  may  be  apprehended 
in  as  enticing  an  aspect  as  Cicero  (in  reality  a  bitter  opponent  to. 
Epicureanism)  shows  it  in  the  first  book  of  his  "  De  Finibus ."  The 
Epicureanism  of  "  Marius  "  is  that  of  the  master,  more  than  that 
of  Aristippus  and  the  Cyrenaics,  still  more  than  that  of  Timocratesf 
and  other  apostates  from  the  pure  teachings  of  the  founder.  It 
may  or  may  not  be  the  case,  as  Mr.  Lecky  says,  that  Epicureanism, 
while  logically  compatible  with  a  very  high  degree  of  virtue,  has 
.a  pnictical  tendency  towards  vice ;  but  it  is  undeniably  the  case 
that  men  of  fine  nature  may  live  up  to  and  within  its  central 
doctrine  and  its  limitations  and  yet  suffer  no  deterioration  of 
nature.  The  question  rather  is — not  does  such  a  nature  de- 
teriorate, but  does  it  attain  to  anything  like  the  same  spiritural 
development  which  it  might  by  a  sterner,  a  less  select  philosophy 
of  life  have  otherwise  reached  ?  But  a  "  Cyrenaic"  without  flaw 
was  Marius.  Epicurus,  at  the  end  of  one  of  his  definitions  of  his 
scheme  of  life,  adds  concerning  his  ideal  man  "  that  sometimes 
he  wiU  die  for  his  friend."  In  this  also,  by  no  means  characteristic 
of  the  Epicureans  as  a  body,  does  Marius  approach  his  ideal 
prototype,  for  he  ultimately  meets  the  solution  to  his  many 
questionings  through  an  act  of  generous  self-sacrifice. 

Marius  is  a  true  Hedonist,  and,  accordingly,  he  indulges  in  no 
yain  pursuit  of  pleasure.    For,  after  all,  the  true  Hedonism  is 

*  With  Mr.  Pater's  name  should  be  coupled  thai  of  Mr.  Bichard  Jefferies—a 
true  Epicurean  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
words,  taken  from  one  of  Mr.  JeflEeries'  most  characteristic  productions :— "  The 
houra  when  the  mind  is  absorbed  by  beauty  are  the  only  hours  when  yre  really 
live,  so  that  the  longer  we  can  stay  among  these  things,  so  much  the  more  is 
snatched  from  inevitable  time.  .  .  .  These  are  the  only  hours  that  are  not 
wasted— these  hours  that  absorb  the  soul  and  fill  it  with  beauty.  This  is  real  life, 
and  all  else  is  illusion,  or  mere  endurance." 

t  Diogenes  Laertius,  Bk.  z. 
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neither  more  nor  less  than  cultured  receptivity,  openness  to  all 
thrilling  or  pleasant  associations,  avoidance  of  all  that  is  mean 
and  painful.  This  Hedonism^  Epicureanism,  or  by  whatever 
name  it  may  be  called,  does  not  prevent  or  seek  to  prevent  due 
attention  to  and  performance  of  the  ordinary  daily  duties  of  life ; 
but  it  would  teach  us,  where  possible,  to  throw  around  these  some 
glamour  of  beauty  or  significance,  or  at  any  rate  not  to  let  them 
interfere  with  our  serenity  more  than  we  can  avoid.  For,  as 
Epicurus  himself  has  declared,  pleasure,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word,  is  not  the  end  of  a  wise  man's  life,  but  health,  ease,  serenity 
{vyUta,  airovla^  arapa^La),  Concerning  those  minor  observances 
of  daily  life,  it  should  be  with  us  as  it  was  with  Marius :  "  Those  sim- 
ple gifts,  like  other  objects  equally  trivial — bread,  oil,  wine,  milk — 
had  regained  for  him,  by  their  use  in  such  religious  service,  that 
poetic  and,  as  it  were,  moral  significance  which  surely  belongs  to  all 
the  means  of  our  daily  life,  could  we  but  break  through  the  veil  of 
our  familiarity  with  things  by  no  means  vulgar  in  themselves." 
And  again :  ''  He  was  acquiring  what  it  is  ever  the  chief  function 
of  all  higher  education  to  teach — ^a  system  or  art,  namely^  of  so 
relieving  the  ideal  or  poetic  traits,  the  elements  of  distinction,  in 
our  everyday  life,  of  so  exclusively  living  in  them,  that  the 
unadorned  remainder  of  it,  the  mere  drift  and  debris  of  life, 
1t)ecomes  as  though  it  were  not." 

While  to  the  question,  What  is  the  criterion  of  truth  ?  Epicurus 
replies  Sensation,  aXaOija-i^,  Mr.  Pater  would  add  that  for  the 
ideal  life  one  must  possess  two  qualities,  serenity  of  spirit  and 
contemplative  insight.  The  value  of  finely  balanced  receptivity 
to  Sensation  cannot  well  be  overestimated :  at  its  highest  deve- 
lopment it  will  prevent  vain  regret  and  vague  anticipation — 
it  will  serve  as  the  most  effectual  protest  against  the  mere  narrow 
conception  of  means  and  ends  in  life.  As  Mr.  Pater  says,  in  one 
of  the  finest  of  his  uncollected  essays,*  "  the  higher  morality  might 
well  endeavour  rather  to  draw  men's  attention  from  the  concep- 
tion of  means  and  ends  in  life  altogether," — and  again,  against 
the  predominance  of  machinery  in  life  (i.e.,  against  the  conception 
of  means  and  ends  as  a  comprehensive  conception  of  Ufe  as  a 
whole)  all  that  is  really  great  in  art  and  poetry  is  a  continual 
protest. 

To  witness  with  appropriate  emotion  the  great  spectacle  of 
life,  life  in  its  widest  and  most  comprehensive  significance,  is, 
says  Mr.  Pater,  in  the  essay  already  alluded  to,  the  aim  of  all 
culture.  Moreover,  **that  the  end  of  life  is  not  action,  but 
contemplation,  being  as  distinct  from  doing,  a  certain  disposition 
of  the  mind,  is  in  some  shape  or  other  the  principle  of  all  the 
higher  morality.  In  poetry,  as  in  art,  if  you  enter  into  their 
true  spirit  at  all,  you  touch  this  principle  in  part ;  these,  by  their 
very  sterility,  are  a  type  of  beholding  for  the  mere  joy  of  behold- 

*  "  On  Wordsworth." 
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ing.  To  treat  life  in  the  spirit  of  art  is  to  make  life  a  thing  in 
wbich  means  and  ends  are  identified.  This,  then,  is  the  true 
moral  significance  of  art  and  poetry,  .  .  .  impassioned 
contemplation." 

The  succeeding  extracts  from  "  Marius  the  Epicurean "  will 
further  serve  to  illustrate  Mr.  Pater's  position ; — 

"  To  keep  the  eye  clear  hj  a  sort  of  exquisite  personal  alacrity  and  cleanliness, 
extending  even  to  his  dwelling-place  ;  to  discriminate,  evermore  and  more  exactly, 
select  form  atid  colonr  in  things  from  what  was  less  select ;  to  meditate  mnch  on 
beautifol  visible  objects,  on  objects  more  especially  connected  with  the  period  of 
youth — on  children  at  play  in  the  morning,  the  trees  in  early  spring,  on  young 
animals,  on  the  fiashions  and  amusements  of  young  men  ;  to  keep  ever  by  him  if  it 
were  but  a  single  choice  flower,  a  graceful  animal  or  sea-shell,  as  a  token  and 
repr^ntative  of  the  whole  kingdom  of  such  things  ;  to  avoid  jealously,  on  his  way 
through  the  world,  everything  repugnant  to  sight ;  and,  should  any  circumstance 
tempt  him  to  a  general  converse  in  the  range  of  such  objects,  to  disentangle 
himself  from  that  circumstance  at  any  cost  of  place,  money,  or  opportunity ;  such 
were,  in  brief  outline,  the  duties  recognised,  the  rights  demanded,  in  this  new 
formula  of  life."  *...•*  Not   pleasure,   but  fulness,   completeness  of   life 
generally,  was  the  practical  ideal  to  which  this  anti-metaphysical  metaphysic  really 
pointed.    And  towards  such  a  full  or  complete  life,  a  life  of  various  yet  select 
sensation,  the  most  direct  and  effective  auxiliary  must  be,   in  a  word,  insight. 
Liberty  of  soul,  freedom  from  all  the  partial  and  misrcpresentative  doctrine  which 
does  but  relieve  one  element  in  our  experience  at  the  cost  of  another  ;  freedom 
from  all  the  embarrassment  of  regret  for  the  past,  and  calculation  on  the  future  ; 
all  that  would  be  but  preliminary  to  the  real  business  of  education — insight,  insight 
through  culture,  into  fUI  that  the  present  moment  holds  in  trust  for  us,  as  we  stand 
80  briefly  in  its  presence.     From  that  theory  of  life  at  the  end  of  life,  followed,  as 
a  practical  consequence,  the  desirableness  of  refining  all  the  instruments  of  inward 
and  outward  intuition,  of  developing  all  their  capacities,  of  testing  and  exercising 
oneself  in  them,  till  one's  whole  nature  should  become  a  complex  medium  of 
reception,  towards  the  vision — the  beatific  vision,  if  one  really  cared  to  make  it 
such — of  our  actual  experience  in  the  world.    Not  the  conveyance  of  an  abstract 
body  of  truths  or  principles  would  be  the  aim  of  the  right  education  of  oneself, 
or  of  another,  but  the  conveyance  of  an  art,  an  art  in  some  degree  peculiar  and 
special  to  each  individual,  with  the  modifications,  that  is,  due  to  his  peculiar 
constitution,  and  the  circumstances  of  his  growth,  inasmuch  as  no  one  of  ns  is 
*  like  another,  all  in  all.*  "  f  •    •    •     "  J^^uch  were  the  practical  conclusions  drawn 
for  himself  by  Marius,  when  somewhat  later  he  had  outgrown  the  masteiy  of 
others,  from  the  principle  that  'all  is  vanity.'    If  he  could  but  count  upon  the 
present,  if  a  life  brief  at  best  could  not  certainly  be  shown  to  lead  to  anything 
beyond  itself,  if  men's  highest  curiosity  was  indeed  so  persistently  baffled,  then, 
with  the  Cyrenaics  of  all  ages,  he  would  at  least  fill  up  the  measure  of  that  present 
with  vivid  sensations,  and  those  intellectual  apprehensions  which,  in  strength  and 
directness  and  their  immediately  realised  values  at  the  bar  of  actual  experience, 
are  most  like  sensations."  J    .    .    .     '*  As  other  men  concentrate  themselves  on 
truths  of  number,  or  on  business,  or,  it  may  be,  on  the  pleasures  of  appetite,  so  he 
is  wholly  bent  on  living  in  that  full  stream  of  refined  sensation;  and  in  the 
prosecution  of  this  love  of  beauty,  he  claims  an  entire  personal  liberty  of  heart  and 
mind— liberty  above  all  from  conventional  answers  to  first  questions."  §   .    .     . 
"  Pitched  to  a  really  high  and  serious  key,  the  precept — Be  perfect  in  regard  to 
what  is  here  and  now — the  precept  of   'culture/  as  it  is  called — that  is,  of  a 
complete  education — might  at  least  save  him  from  the  heaviness  and  vulgarity  of 
a  generation  certainly  of  no  general  fineness  of  temper,  but  with  much  material 
well-being.    Conceded  that  what  is  secure  in  our  existence  is  but  the  sharp  apex 
of  the  present  moment  between  two  hypothetical  eternities,  and  all  that  is  real  in 
our  experience  but  a  series  of  fieeting  impressions — so  he  continued  the  sceptical 
argument  he  had  condensed,  as  the  matter  to  hold  by,  from  his  vaiious  philosophical 

*  Vol.  I.,  p.  36  (relating  to  the  discourse  of  the  young  priest  of  the  temple  of 
^sculapius}. 
t  Vol.  I.,  pp.  163-4.  J  P.  165.  §  Vol.  II.,  p.  32. 
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reading — given,  that  we  are  never  to  get  beyond  the  walls  of  this  closely  shut  cell 
of  our  own  subjective  personality ;  if  the  ideas  we  are  somehow  impelled  to  form 
of  an  outer  world,  and  even  of  other  minds  akin  to  our  own,  are,  it  may  be,  but 
a  daydream,  and  the  thought  of  the  world  beyond  a  daydream  probably  thinner 
still :  then  he,  at  least,  in  whom  those  fleeting  impressions — &ces,  voices,  material 
sunshine — were  very  real  and  imperious,  might  well  set  himself  to  the  consideration 
how  such  actual  moments  as  they  passed  might  be  made  to  yield  him  their  interest, 
by  the  most  dexterous  training  of  his  capacities.  "*..."  But — Let  us  eat 
and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die  I — is  a  principle  the  real  import  of  which  differs 
immensely  according  to  the  natural  taste  and  the  acquired  judgment  of  the 
guests  who  sit  at  the  table.  It  may  express  nothing  better  than  the  instinct  of  Dante's 
Ciacco,  the  accomplished  glutton,  in  the  mud  of  the  Inferno ;  or,  since  on  no 
hypothesis  does  man  *  live  by  bread  alone,'  it  may  come  to  be  identical  with  ^  My 
meat  is  to  do  what  is  just  and  kind ' ;  while  the  soul,  which  cannot  pretend  to  the 
apprehension  of  anything  beyond  the  veil  of  immediate  experience,  yet  never  loses 
a  feeling  of  happiness  in  conforming  to  the  highest  moral  ideal  it  can  sincerely 
define  for  itseU,  and  actually,  though  but  with  so  faint  hope,  does  the  '  Father's 
business/  "f 

"  In  Italy  all  natural  things  are  woven  through  and  through 
with  gold  thread,  even  the  cypress  revealing  it  amon^  the  folds 
of  its  blackness.  And  it  is  with  gold  dust  or  gold  thread  that 
these  Venetian  painters  seem  to  work,  spinning  its  fine  filaments 
through  the  solemn  human  flesh,  out  away  into  the  white  plastered 
walls  of  the  thatched  huts." 

These  words,  which  occur  in  one  of  Mr.  Pater's  most  charac- 
teristic and  delightful  essays, — that  on  the  "School  of  Giorgione" — 
are  peculiarly  applicable  to  this  his  latest  production,  a  work 
not  onlv  of  great  value  and  importance  in  itself,  but  written 
with  all  that  delicate  charm  and  reserved  grace  of  style  wherein 
the  author  is  surpassed  by  none.  Fine  filaments  of  gold,  utterances 
of  subtle  beauty,  are  every  here  and  there  to  be  found  amidst  the 
general  excellence :  literally  filaments  of  verbal  gold,  for  the  very 
word  occurs  not  less  often  than  at  least  some  score  of  times,  giving 
a  vague  pleasure,  leaving,  as  it  were,  a  faint  aroma,  not  more 
perceptible  than  some  specially  sweet  odour  in  a  many-flowered 
garden.  Yet  neither  this  nor  any  other  characteristic  word  or 
expression  is  ever  unduly  accentuated,  ever  more  obtrusive,  for 
instance,  than  the  subdued  gUnt  of  a  single  ruddy  hair  here  and 
there  in  the  tresses  of  some  Biondina  of  Veronese  or  Titian. 
This,  of  course,  is  only  what  is  to  be  expected  of  a  writer  who 
indubitably  ranks  as  one  of  the  chief  masters  of  English  prose.^ 

♦  Vol.  L,  p.  157. 

t  Vol.  I.,  p.  157. 

i  It  may  not  be  inappropiiate  to  cite  here  the  opinions  of  two  other  accomplished 
winters,  Mr.  John  Money  and  Mr.  John  Addington  Symonds,  from  their  review* 
essays  appearing  respectively  in  I%e  Fortnightly  and  The  Academy  at  the  time  of 
the  appearance  of  the  ^'  Studies  in  the  Art  of  the  Renaissance  '* : — **■  From  the  point 
of  view  of  form  and  literary  composition  they  are  striking  in  the  highest  degree. 
They  introduce  to  English  readers  a  new  and  distinguished  master  in  the  great 
and  difficult  art  of  writing  prose.  Their  style  is  marked  by  a  flavour  at  once  full 
and  exquisite,  by  a  quality  that  mixes  richness  with  delicacy,  and  a  flrm  coherency 
with  infinite  subtlety.*'  Mr.  Symonds  is  not  less  decisive  : — **  He  (Mr.  Pater)  hi^ 
studied  his  prose  as  carefully  as  poets  study  their  verses,  and  has  treated  criticism 
as  though  it  were  the  art  of  music.  The  penetrative  force  and  subtlety  of  hia 
intellect  are  everywhere  apparent ...  To  do  justice  to  such  a  style  either  by 
quotation  or  description  is  difficult" 
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There  are  others — notably  one  great  example — ^who  can,  or  do, 
write  with  more  brilliant  eloquence;  but,  after  all,  eloquence  of  a 
strongly  pronounced  type  belongs  more  to  oratory  than  to  litera- 
ture. Mr.  Pater  is  one  of  those  who,  by  temperament  and  perhaps 
also  by  direct  choice,  prefer  quietude  to  excitement,  depth  and 
subtle  harmony  of  tone  to  great  brilliancy  of  colour,  reserve 
to  unstinted  plenitude ;  what  most  affects  him  pleasantly  would 
seem  to  be  the  element  of  repose,  and  disturbingly  that  of 
excessive  emphasis :  while  the  quality — ^as  may  be  inferred  from 
what  has  been  already  quoted — ^upon  which  he  sets  the  highest 
value  is  that  of  serenify.  Meditation — that  severe  intellectual 
meditation  which  Mr.  Pater  somewhere  in  this  book  speaks  of 
as  the  salt  of  poetry— and  the  most  fitting  expression  thereof 
are  never  in  these  volumes  dissociated.  As  with  the  imaginary 
compositions  of  Marius — to  whom  words  are  almost  sacred, 
so  full  of  deep  significance  and  hidden  beauties  are  they — each 
happy  phrase  or  sentence  is  really  modelled  upon  a  cleanly 
finished  structure  of  scrupulous  thought;  as  Mr.  Pater  has 
himself  said  of  another,*  "his  words  are  themselves  thought  and 
feeling :  not  eloquent  or  musical  words  merely,  but  that  sort  of 
<;reative  language  which  carries  the  reality  of  what  it  depicts 
directly  to  the  consciousness." 

Mr.  Pater's  imaginary  biography — ^for  tale  it  can  hardly  with 
propriety  be  called,  notwithstanding  the  thread  of  sequential  in- 
cident that  runs  through  it — is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first 
deals  with  the  boyhood  of  Marius  on  the  Tuscan  campagna  and 
in  Pisa,  and  ends  with  the  death  of  his  first  intimate  friend,  the 
brilliant  Flavian :  the  second  is  occupied  with  his  ripening  thoughts 
and  speculations,  greatly  stimulated  as  these  were  by  the  passing 
away  of  the  '*  brother "  whose  decease  he  for  long  felt  to  be  as 
painful  to  reflect  upon  as  some  brutal  outrage ;  with  his  journey 
from  Pisa  to  Rome,  and  his  first  acquaintance  with  the  happy- 
natured  and  ideally  serene  centurion  Cornelius  ;  with  his  life  and 
experiences  in  the  great  city,  his  first  acquaintanceship  with 
Marcus  Aurelius,  and  with  others  of  that  essentially  unstable  but 
brilliant  period,  a  period  to  which  in  many  points  the  last  five 
decades  of  our  own  century  bear  striking  resemblance :  and  the 
third  describes  a  banquet  in  honour  of  Apuleius;  a  Christian 
household ;  Marius'  growing  weariness  and  perplexity ;  the  great 
new  hope  that  he  sees  dawning  for  the  world,  the  strange  irony 
of  his  latest  circumstances,  and  the  mingled  tragedy  and  pathos 
of  his  death. 

We  are  first  introduced  to  the  future  Epicurean  in  the  sedate 
household  of  that  quiet  country  home  where  for  generations  his 
fathers  had  lived  and  died  before  him,  or  where,  at  any  rate, 
they  had  spent  their  vUleggiatura  when  tired  of  the  confinement 
of  their  ancestral  dwelling-place  on  the  Cselian  and  of  the  heats 

*  Wordsworth. 
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of  Borne,  until  a  certain  Marcellas  so  dissipated  the  family 
fortunes  that  the  latest  members  of  it  had  perforce  been  content 
to  dwell  permanently  on  those  fertile  sea-wind  freshened 
meadows  contiguous  to  the  outlying  city-lands  of  ancient  Luna, 
as  the  old  Grecian  settlement  now  known  as  Pisa  was  formerly 
called.  It  is  to  a  life  of  extremest  simplicity  that  Marius  is 
trained,  living  as  he  does  in  the  quiet  villa  with  his  widowed 
mother,  and  surrounded  by  the  patrimonial  fields  and  browsing 
cattle,  the  attached'  peasantry  moving  contentedly  and  happily 
amid  their  vines  and  curiously  twisted  olives;  brought  up, 
moreover,  as  he  had  been  from  the  first,  in  that  calm,  and  in 
its  conscious  dignity  and  scrupulous  reserve  essentially  Roman, 
religion  of  Numa,  then  no  longer  revered  by  the  denizens  of 
the  troubled  heart  of  the  world-empire,  but  yet  lingering  on 
amid  the  pastoral  life  of  the  villagers  in  remote  places,  attracting 
still  their  reverential  adberence  and  passive  if  not  active  love. 
White-nights — as  Mr.  Pater  happily  translates  Ad  VigUias 
Alhas,  the  old  Latin  name  of  the  villa — ^was  the  ideal  home  for 
the  boyhood  of  one  like  Marius  to  be  spent  in,  a  boy  whose 
thoughts  were  not  only  moulded  into  the  ancestral  groove,  but 
who  had  in  his  nature  in  a  marked  degree  ''a  spontaneous  force 
of  religious  veneration."  The  chief  part  of  this  first  chapter  is 
occupied  with  a  description  of  that  private  Ambarvcdia,  "  cele- 
brated by  a  single  family  for  the  welfare  of  aU  belonging  to  it," 
and  of  the  homely  festivities  succeeding  the  sacrificial  rite. 
A  portion  of  it  curiously  suggests  a  painting  W  a  living  artist — 
one  of  our  greatest  living  artists — the  B^Ti/aiction  dea  BUa  of 
Jules  Breton :  in  the  description  by  the  writer  of  *'  Marius"  there 
is  the  same  air  of  solemnity  and  sedate,  reserved  beauty  as  is 
so  characteristic  of  the  "  Blessing  of  the  Cornfields." 

**  A.t  the  appointed  time  all  work  ceases ;  the  iiistmmeiits  of  labour  lie  untouched 
hung  with  wreaths  of  flowers ;  while  master  and  servants  together  go  in  solemn 
procession  along  the  dry  paths  of  vineyard  and  cornfield.  .  .  .  Early  on  that 
day  the  girls  of  the  farm  had  been  busy  in  the  great  portico,  filling  large  baskets 
with  fiowers  plucked  off  short  from  branches  of  apple  and  cherry,  then  in  spacious 
bloom,  to  strew  before  the  quaint  images  of  the  gods — Ceres  and  Bacchus,  and  the 
yet  more  mysterious  Dea  Dia — ^as  they  passed  through  the  fields,  carried  in  their 
little  houses,  on  the  shoulders  of  white-clad  youths,  who  were  understood  to  pro- 
ceed to  that  office  in  perfect  temperance,  as  pure  in  soul  and  body  as  the  air  tney 
breathed  in  the  firm  weather  of  that  early  summer-time.  The  clean  lustral  water 
and  the  full  incense-box  were  carried  after  them.  The  altars  were  gay  with  gar- 
lands of  wool  and  the  more  sumptuous  sort  of  fiowers,  and  the  green  herbs  to  be 
thrown  into  the  sacrificial  fire,  fresh-gathered  this  morning  from  a  particular  plot 
in  the  old  garden,  set  apart  for  the  purpose.  Just  then  the  young  leaves  were 
almost  as  fragrant  as  fiowers,  and  the  fresh  scent  of  the  beanfields  mingled  pleas- 
antly with  the  cloud  of  incense.  But  for  the  monotonous  intonation  of  the  htuigy 
by  the  priests,  clad  in  their  strange,  stiff,  antique  vestments,  and  bearing  ears  of 
green  com  upon  their  heads,  secured  by  fiowing  bands  of  white,  the  procession 
moved  in  absolute  stillness,  all  persons,  even  the  children,  abstaining  from  speech 
after  the  utterance  of  the  pontifical  formula,  Favete  Unguis  I — Silence,  j^ropitions 
silence  1 — ^lest  any  words,  save  those  proper  to  the  occasion,  should  hmder  the 
religious  efficacy  of  the  rite.  .  .  .  A  hymn  followed,  while  the  whole  assembly 
stood  with  veiled  faces.'* 
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The  second  chapter  deals  farther  with  the  character  of  the 
jouBs  lad  and  his  general  environment,  including  an  exquisite 
description  of  White-nights. 

^  The  tTaveller,  descending  from  the  slopes  of  Luna,  even  as  he  got  his  first  riew 
of  the  Port  of  Venus^  wonld  ptnse  by  the  way,  to  read  the  face,  as  it  were,  of  so 
beautiful  a  dwelling-place,  Ijing  well  away  from  the  white  road,  at  the  point  where 
it  began  to  decline  somewhat  steeply  to  the  marsh  land  below.  The  btdldin^  of 
pale  red  and  yellow  marble,  mellowed  by  age,  which  he  saw  beyond  the  gates,  wae 
indeed  but  the  exquisite  fragment  of  a  once  large  and  sumptuous  ^rilla.  Two  cen- 
turies of  the  play  of  the  sea-wind  were  in  the  yelvet  of  the  mosses  which  lay  along 
its  inaccessible  ledges  and  angles.  .  .  .  The  little  glazed  windows  in  the  uppermost 
chamber  framed  each  its  dainty  landscape — ^the  pallid  crags  of  Carrara,  like  wildly 
twisted  snow-drifts  above  the  purple  heath  ;  the  distant  harbour  with  its  freight  of 
white  marble  going  to  sea  ;  the  lighthouse  temple  of  Venus  Speciosa  on  the  dark 
headland,  amid  the  long-drawn  curves  of  white  breakers.  Even  on  summer  nights 
the  air  there  had  always  a  motion  in  it,  and  drove  the  scent  of  the  new-mown  hay 
along  all  the  passages  of  the  house." 

The  succeeding  chapter,  bearing  the  heading  DUejd  decorem 
Dcmus  tu€B,  records  a  visit  paid  by  the  youthful  Marius  to  a 
famous  temple  of  iEsculapius,  away  beyond  the  valley  of  the 
Amus  among  the  hills  of  Etruria.  Soon  after  his  arrival  at  this 
exquisite  and  health-giving  place,  he  is  instructed  by  one  of  the 
young  priests,  part  of  whose  theory  of  preparation  for  true  fulness 
of  life  has  been  already  quoted ;  the  whole  discourse  being  "  con- 
ceived from  the  point  of  view  of  a  theory  which  Marius  afterwards 
found  in  Plato's  *  Phsedrus/  "  Next  morning,  having  bathed  in 
the  fresh  water  he  found  set  aside  for  him  in  his  room,  a  room 
where  "the  air  about  him  seemed  like  pure  gold,  and  the  very 
shadows  rich  with  colour,"  and  while  examining  at  a  distance  the 
Houses  of  Birth  and  Death  ere  proceeding  to  the  marvellous  well 
of  purest  water,  which  was  the  original  cause  of  the  temple,  his 
guide  pointed  out  to  him  a  physician  already  famous,  though  not 
yet  more  than  thirty  years  old.  This  was  Galen,  whom  Marius 
was  often  to  see  in  after-years  at  Rome.  After  some  pages  of 
charming  description,  Mr.  Pater  gives,  as  a  collect  of  thanksgiving 
taught  to  the  young  worshipper  by  the  attendant  priest,  the 
prayer  to  the  Inspired  DreamSy  which  Aristeides  has  recorded  at 
the  end  of  his  "  Asclepiadse."  Ere  he  leaves  this  hill-set  sanatorium 
— ^the  scene  of  his  first  initiation  into  a  real  philosophy  of  life, 
moreover— he  receives,  from  an  unsuspected  point  of  view,  a 
glimpse  of  that  Luna  wherein  he  is  soon  to  take  up  his  residenoe : — 
"  the  very  presentment  of  a  land  of  hope ;  its  hollows  brimful  of 
a  shadow  of  blue  flowers ;  and  lo  !  on  the  one  level  spQX>e  of  the 
horizon,  in  a  long  dark  line,  were  towers  and  a  dome  :  and  that 
was  Pisa — or  Rome,  was  it  ?  asked  Marius,  ready  to  believe  the 
utmost,  in  his  excitement/'  When  he  gets  home  to  White-nights 
once  more  he  finds  his  mother  ailing,  and  soon  afterwards  she 
dies — an  event  which  brings  within  the  experience  of  her  son  his 
first  real  deep-seated  sorrow. 

It  is  while  at  Pisa — a  tall  school-youth  now  and  living  with  a 
guardian  or  tutor — ^that  Marius  makes  the  acquaintance  andfinally 
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gainB  the  friendship  of  Flavian,  a  brilliant  and  striking  personality, 
but  the  embodiment  of  that  corruption  which  had  already  taken 
such  deep  root  in  the  national  life.  There  is  nothing  more  ex- 
quisite in  these  volumes  than  the  fifth  chapter,  describing  how  the 
two  lads,  Flavian  indeed  more  of  a  youth  than  a  boy,  climb  one 
bland  sunny  afternoon  into  ^n  old  granary,  and  there  pore  over 
the  beautifully  written  book  the  elder  has  just  received  as  a 
present — no  other  than  the  Golden  Book  of  Apuleius.  The  finest 
portion  of  this,  the  story  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  Mr.  Pater  has 
translated  at  length,  rendering  it,  moreover,  with  a  charm  of  style 
altogether  his  own,  and  repeating  anew  the  old  and  ever-beauti- 
ful legend  with  greater  reserve  and  with  not  less  poetic  loveliness 
than  Mr.  William  Morris  has  done  in  one  of  the  volumes  of  the 
"  Earthly  Paradise." 

Flavian  and  Marius  see  more  and  more  of  each  other,  and  even 
while  the  younger  slowly  comes  to  recognize  that  there  is  some- 
thing alien  to  his  in  the  nature  of  his  friend,  he  looks  up  to  him 
with  reverence  as  well  as  with  love.  For  Flavian  is  possessed  of 
genius  of  a  kind,  and  has  a  passion  to  become  the  regenerator 
of  his  native  Latin  tongue,  fast  corrupting  as  it  then  was  in  spite 
of  the  strong  influence  brought  to  bear  upon  its  preservation  by 
Marcus  Aurelius  and  others,  who  felt  that  after  all  the  old  pure 
Latiuity  was  more  germane  to  them  as  a  means  of  expression 
than  Greek.  Gradually  a  composition  shapes  itself  in  his  mind, 
"  little  by  little,  out  of  a  thousand  dim  perceptions,"  and  sud- 
denly, "as  oftetiest  happens  with  natures  of  genuinely  poetic 
quality,  those  piecemeal  beginnings  came  suddenly  to  harmonious 
completeness  amon^  the  fortunate  incidents  of  one  singularly 
happy  day."  This  day — one  of  the  first  hot  days  of  March — is 
that  sacred  one  of  the  celebration  of  the  Ship  of  Isis;  and  the 
ceremony  from  first  to  last  is  described  with  the  author's  cus- 
tomary felicity — from  the  first  launching  of  the  vessel  on  the 
Pisan  sea-marge  to  the  young  men,  far  on  in  the  night,  rowing 
their  lanterned  boats  up  and  down  the  stream  and  singing  aloud 
their  melodious  chorus, — 

"  Gras  amet  qui  nanquam  amavit, 
Qnique  amavit  eras  amet." 

On  this  very  night,  however,  the  germ  of  malaria  has  engrained 
itself  in  Flavian,  and  ere  long  he  lies  on  a  sick-bed,  mortally  ill. 
There  is  great  pathos  in  the  narration  of  his  lingering  weakness 
and  of  his  death,  and  of  **  the  blind  feeling  of  outrage,  of  resent- 
ment against  nature  itself,"  which  take  possession  of  Marius  after 
the  long  nursing  is  over;  he  is  full  of  bitterness,  and  impresses 
every  detail  upon  his  memory, "  as  a  man  might  piously  stamp  on 
his  memory  the  death-scene  of  a  brother  wrongfully  condemned, 
against  a  time  that  may  come."  With  this  chapter  on  "  Pagan 
Death  "  ends  Part  I. 

It  is  long  before  even  the  acute  sense  of  loss,  the  insistent  grief 
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at  bis  friend's  death,  leaves  Marias.  But  more  than  ever  he 
buries  himself  in  his  studies,  chiefly  steeping  himself  mentally 
in  the  philosophic  writings  not  only  of  Epicurus  and  the  poetic 
Lucretius,  but  of  thi^t  older  writer, ''  in  a  certain  sense  the  teach^ 
of  both,"  Heraclitus  of  lona.  From  Aristippus  of  Cyrene,  also, 
he  learns  much ;  the  recorded  teachings  of  that  master  coming, 
in  his  case,  to  a  well-prepared  soil,  and  so  not  so  Ukely  to  be 
productive  of  weeds  of  bitter  savour  as  might  otherwise  have 
been  the  case.  The  Cyrenaic  philosophy  is  dealt  with  incisively 
and  sympatheticaUy,  aU  that  is  worthiest  in  it  meeting  with  aa 
insistent  note  of  keenest  appreciation ;  indeed,  the  whole  chapter 
entitled ''  The  New  Oyrenaicism "  may  be  regarded  as  an  essay 
of  the  utmost  value  to  all  striving  to  work  out  for  themselves  the 
difficult  problem  of  how  to  make  the  most  of  life.  That  this 
"  new  Oyrenaicism  "  is  very  different  from  what  is  now  generally 
known  as  Epicureanism  goes  without  saying. 

In  due  time  Marius  leaves  Pisa,  to  take  up  his  residence  in 
Rome,  at  his  ancestral  mansion  therein,  and  to  enter  into  the  per* 
Bonal  service  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  There  is  one  beautiful  passage 
early  in  the  chapter  describing  his  setting-out  by  the  by-ways 
among  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Apennines  of  Luna : — 

''  Trayelliiig,  so  far,  od  foot,  he  was  altogether  so  trim  and  fresh,  that,  as  he  climbed 
the  hill  from  Pisa,  by  the  long  steep  lane  through  the  olive-yards,  and  tamed  to 
ffaze  where  he  could  just  discern  the  cypresses  of  the  old  school  garden,  like  two 
black  lines  upon  the  yellow  walls,  a  little  child  took  possession  of  his  hand,  and, 
looking  up  at  him  with  entire  confidence,  paced  on  bravely  at  Jiis  side,  for  the  mere 
pleasure  of  his  company,  to  the  spot  where  the  road  sank  again  into  the  valley 
beyond." 

So  little  changed  is  the  modem  Orvieto  from  the  ancient  Urbs 
Vetus  that  Mr.  Water's  vivid  description  thereof,  condensed  as  this 
description  is,  is  as  applicable  now  as  it  was  in  the  reign  of  the 
last  of  the  Antonines.  It  is  on  this  journey,  in  Urbs  Vetus  itself, 
that  Maiius  first  meets  the  young  centurion  Cornelius,  like  him- 
self Rome- ward  bound,  hereafter  to  be  his  chief  friend.  When 
the  travellers  draw  near  to  the  imperial  city  they  make  an  effort 
to  reach  it  by  daylight,  "  but  the  highest  light  upon  the  mauso- 
leum of  Hadrian  had  quite  gone  out,  and  it  was  dark,  before  they 
reached  the  Flaminian  Gate.  The  abundant  sound  of  water  was 
the  one  thing  that  impressed  Marius  as  they  passed  down  a  long 
street,  with  many  open  spaces  on  either  hand — ^Comelius  to  his 
military  quarters,  and  Marius  to  the  old  dwelling-place  of  his 
fathers."  The  description  of  the  lattcr's  early  days  in  Rome  is 
full  of  interest,  the  writer,  either  through  thorough  acquaintance 
with  his  subject  or  by  the  dexterous  application  of  exceptionally 
keen  insight,  producing  for  us  once  more  the  Eternal  City  as  it  was 
during  the  second  century  of  our  era — not  by  any  detailed  account, 
but  by  a  few  felicitous  phrases,  and  sometimes  even  by  some 
especially  happy  word.  Marius  has  arrived  in  time  to  witness 
the  ovation  decreed  by  the  Senate  to  the  two  Emperors  on  their 
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return  to  Borne — the  younger,  Lucius  Verus,  flushed  with  his 
recent  victories  in  the  East,  albeit  his  generals,  and  not  he,  had 
accomplished  the  triumph  of  the  Roman  arms^  while  he  luxuriated 
amidst  the  voluptuous  pleasures  of  Antioch.  The  procession  of 
the  two  '^  brothers ''  along  the  Via  Sacra  to  the  Capitol  enables 
the  young  Epicurean  to  realise  the  es&ential  difference  between 
the  two  men — Marcus  Aurelius,  full  of  dignity,  reserve,  and  with 
a  certain  pathetic  sadness  in  the  calm  and  undisturbed  ga2e  of  his 
eyes  ;  Lucius  Verus,  beautiful  enough  to  "  remind  many  of  the 
delicate  Greek  god  of  flowers  and  wine,"  but  with  eyes  alert  for 
the  glances  of  the  many  fair  women  who  thronged  the  proces- 
sional route,  and  with  an  unmistakable  delight  in  the  almost 
worship  with  which  he  fancied  the  populace  regarded  him,  while 
the  bland  Roman  air  seemed  alive  with  the  universal  acclamation 
to  his  colleague  ^Salve  Imperator !  Dii  te  servent !  After  the 
flute-players  were  silent,  and  after  the  shouts  of  Salve  Imperator, 
as  Marcus  Aurelius  turned  away  from  burning  incense  before  the 
goigeously  apparelled  image  of  Jupiter,  the  "  Father  of  his  People  " 
sat  down  to  a  public  feast  in  tbe  temple  itself.  Subsequently 
arrived  what  was,  for  Marius  at  least,  the  great  event  of  the 
day,  '*  a  discourse  almost  wholly  de  contemptiimuTidi,  pronounced 
in  the  presence  of  the  assembled  Senate,  by  the  Emperor  Aure- 
lius." This  discourse,  which  Mr.  Pater  gives  in  full,  is  delivered 
in  the  great  haU  of  the  Curia  Julia,  and,  besides  the  hundreds  of 
members  of  the  Senate,  Marius  notes  the  great  sophists  or  rhe- 
toricians of  the  day,  "  with  their  staves  of  ivory  in  their  hands, 
on  their  curule  chairs,"  chief  among  them  the  majestic  Cornelius 
Fronto,  leading  orator  of  Rome,  and  the  chosen  friend  of  the  Impe- 
rial philosopher,  and  beyond  all  these,  amid  the  warm  shadows 
caused  by  the  rays  of  the  November  simset  slanting  through  the 

i purple  curtains,  the  Empress  Faustina,  in  all  her  fascinating 
oveliness.  As  Marcus  Aurelius  utters  his  fiftmous  discourse  upon 
the  vanity  of  all  things^  it  seems  to  his  young  and  ardent  listener 
as  if  the  Emperor  were  composing  not  only  "  the  sepulchral  titles 
of  ages  and  whole  peoples,"  but  "  the  very  epitaph  of  the  living 
Rome  itself,"  so  that,  as  he  listened  intenUy,  he  even  seems  ''  to 
foresee  a  grass-grown  Forum,  the  broken  ways  of  the  Capitol,  and 
the  Palatine  hill  itself  in  humble  occupation." 

The  succeeding  chapters  deal  with  Marius'  introduction  to  the 
Emperor,  and  his  first  acquaintance  with  Faustina  and  Cornelius 
Fronto ;  the  first  volume  ending  with  a  description  of  one  of  those 
fierce  public  shows  in  the  amphitheatre,  which  Marcus  Aurelius 
tolerated,  though  personally  deeply  averse  to  them. 

The  first  few  chapters  of  the  second  volume  are  a  continuation 
of  the  second  division  of  the  narrative.  They  deal  with ''  Stoicism 
at  Court " ;  with  Marius'  mental  and  spiritual  evolution ;  with  an 
account  of  the  "  famous  procession,  or  traTiavectio  of  the  military 
knights,  passing  over  the  Forum,  from  their  trysting-place  at  the 
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temple  of  Mars,  to  the  temple  of  the  Dioscuri," — on  this  occasion 
not,  as  customary,  "  amid  the  heat  and  roses  of  a  Roman  July, 
but,  by  anticipation,  some  months  earlier — the  almond-trees 
along  the  way  being  still  in  leafless  flower  " ;  with  a  discourse  by 
Cornelius  Fronto ;  with  the  blending  of  the  nobler  form  of  Cyre- 
naicism  with  the  nobler  form  of  Cynicism — pages  full  of  subtle 
thought  and  true  philosophy ;  and  with  other  matters  of  greater 
or  lesser  interest,  from  the  *' Ceremony  of  the  Dart"  to  the 
death  of  Annius  Verus,  the  Emperor's  little  son.  Many  passages 
tempt  the  present  wiiter  towards  quotation,  passages  of  acute 
insight,  or  characterised  by  a  curious  and  quite  individual  felicity 
of  diction,  or  simply  exquisitely  descriptive — as  on  page  76,  et 
seq,,  with  the  roar  of  the  immemorial  waterfall,  in  the  calm  wind- 
less weather,  plunging  down  into  its  time-worn  place — but  he 
must  be  content  to  select  only  one,  of  some  length  and  fairly 
embodying  some  of  Mr.  Pater's  characteristics  as  a  writer.  The 
author  is  speaking  not  of  Marius,  but  of  his  present  antitypa 

"In  the  quiet  heat  of  early  snininer,  on  the  dusty  gold  morning,  the  music 
comes,  louder  at  intervals,  above  the  hum  of  voices  from  some  neighbouring 
church,  among  the  idmond-trees  in  blossom,  valued  now,  perhaps,  only  for  the 
pathetically  rapt  faces  among  priests  or  worshippers,  and  the  mere  eloquence  and 
tact  of  its  preachers  of  righteousness  and  religion ;  for  indeed,  in  his  scrupulous 
idealism,  he  feels  himself  to  be  something  of  a  priest,  and  that  devotion  of  his 
days  to  the  contemplation  of  what  is  beautiful  a  sort  of  religious  service.  Afar 
off  how  many  fair  cities  and  delicate  sea-coasts  await  him  I  At  that  age,  with 
minds  of  a  certain  constitutiou,  no  very  choice  or  exceptional  circumstances  of 
life  are  needed  to  provoke  an  enthusiasm  something  like  this.  Life  in  modem 
London  even,  in  tne  heavy  glow  of  summer,  is  stuff  sufficient  for  the  fresh 
imagination  of  a  youth  to  build  its  '  palace  of  art  *  of ;  and  the  very  sense  and 
enjoyment  of  an  experience  in  which  all  is  new  are  but  enhanced,  like  that  glow 
of  summer  itself,  by  the  thought  of  its  brevity,  which  gives  him  something  of  the 
gambler's  zest  in  the  apprehension,  by  dexterous  act  or  diligently  appreciative 
thought,  of  the  highly-coloured  moments  which  are  to  pass  away  so  quickly.  At 
bottom,  perhaps,  in  his  elaborately  developed  self -consciousness,  his  sensibilities, 
his  almost  fierce  grasp  upon  the  things  he  values  at  all,  he  has,  beyond  all  others, 
an  inward  need  of  something  permanent  in  its  character  to  hold  by,  of  which 
circumstance,  also,  he  may  be  partly  aware,  and  that,  as  with  the  brilliant  Claudio 
in  Measure f or  Meoiiire,  it  is,  in  truth,  but  darkness  he  is  'encountering  like  a 
bride.*  But  the  inevitable  falling  of  the  curtain  is  probably  a  long  way  off ;  and 
in  the  daylight,  at  least,  it  is  not  often  that  he  really  shudders  at  the  thought  of 
the  grave — the  weight  above,  and  the  narrow  world  and  its  company  within. 
When  the  thought  of  it  does  occur  to  him,  he  may  say  to  himself— Well  I  and 
the  monk,  for  instance,  who  has  renounced  all  this  on  the  security  of  some  dim 
world  beyond  it,  really  acquiesces  in  that  '  fifth  act,'  amid  aU  the  consoling 
ministries  around  him,  as  little  as  I  should  at  this  moment,  though  I  may  hope, 
that,  as  at  the  real  ending  of  a  play,  however  well  acted,  I  may  already  have  had 
quite  enough  of  it,  and  find  a  true  well-being  in  eternal  sleep." 

Part  III.  consists  of  nine  chapters,  each  one  of  these  as  inter- 
esting as  any  that  has  preceded  it;  indeed,  they  are  as  a  whole 
of  even  greater  interest,  for  in  them  the  life  and  **  ideas  "  of  Marius 
the  Epicurean  draw  to  their  culmination.  In  the  first  chapter 
we  have  an  account  of  a  banquet  given  by  "a  certain  aris- 
tocratic poet"  in  honour  of  Apuleius,  who  had  come  on  a 
visit  to  Tusculum.  After  the  banquet  there  is  a  strange  cere- 
mony, wherein  young  men  in  armour,  among  them  the  youthful 
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Commodus,  with  "long  swords  weaving  a  silvery  network  in 
the  air,"  dance  the  "  Death  of  Paris " ;  and  after  this  comes  the 
literary  entertainment  of  the  evening,  the  reading  from  a  roll  of 
manuscript  of  a  composition  presumably  by  Lucian  of  Samosata 
— ^a  discourse  between  Chserephon  and  Socrates  concerning  the 
myth  of  the  Halcyon.  In  the  starlit  duskiness  of  the  night, 
Marius  has  subsequently  a  short  conversation  with  Apuleius — a 
conversation  interrupted,  but  sufficient  to  inaugurate  a  train  of 
thought  evolving  a  vague,  yet  not  merely  visionary  apprehension 
of  "  a  world,  wider,  perhaps,  in  its  possibilities,  than  all  possible 
fancies  about  it." 

The  following  is  from  the  account  of  this  ''  curious  house  "  at 
Tusculum : — 

At  the  farther  end  of  this  bland  apartment,  fragrant  with  the  rare  woods  of  the 
old,  inlaid  panelling,  the  falling  of  aromatic  oil  £rom  the  ready-lighted  lamps,  the 
iris-root  clinging  to  the  dresses  of  the  guests,  as  with  the  odours  of  the  altars  of 
the  gods,  the  supper-table  was  spread,  in  all  the  daintiness  characteristic  of  the 
agreeable  petit  mattre,  who  entertained.  He  was  already  most  carefully  dressed, 
but,  like  Martial's  Stella,  perhaps  consciously,  meant  to  change  his  attire  once 
and  again  during  the  banquet,  in  the  last  instance  for  an  ancient  vestare  (object 
of  much  rivalry  among  the  young  men  of  fashion  at  that  jrreat  sale  of  the  imperial 
wardrobes),  a  toga,  of  altogether  lost  hue  and  texture.  He  wore  it  with  the  grace 
becoming  the  leader  of  a  thrilling  movement  then  on  foot  for  the  restoration  of 
that  disused  garment,  in  which,  laying  aside  the  customary  evening  dress,  all  the 
visitors  were  requested  to  appear,  setting  off  the  dainty  sinuosities  and  well- 
disposed  "  golden- ways "  of  its  folds,  with  harmoniously  tinted  flowers.  The 
opulent  sunset,  blending  pleasantly  with  artificial  light,  fell  pa^t  the  quiet 
ancestral  effigies  of  old  consular  dignitaries,  across  the  wide  floor  strewn  with 
sawdust  of  sandalwood,  and  lost  itself  in  the  heap  of  cool  coronals,  lying  ready 
for  the  foreheads  of  the  guests  on  a  sideboard  of  old  citron- wood.  The  crystal 
cups  darkened  with  old  wine,  the  hues  of  the  early  autumn  fruit — mulberries, 
pomegranates,  and  grapes,  that  had  long  been  hanging  under  careful  protection 
upon  the  vines,  were  almost  as  much  a  feast  for  the  eye,  as  the  dusky  ^res  of  the 
rare  twelve-petalled  roses.  A  &vourite  animal,  white  as  snow,  brought  by  one  of 
the  visitors,  purred  its  way  gracefully  among  the  wine-cups,  coaxed  onwud  from 
place  to  place  by  those  at  table,  as  they  reclined  easUy  on  their  cushions  of 
Carman  eider-down,  spread  over  the  long-legged  carved  couches. 

A  highly  refined  modification  of  the  acroama — ^a  musical  performance  during  a 
meal  for  the  diversion  of  guests — came  presently,  hovering  round  the  place 
soothingly,  and  so  unobtrusively,  that  the  company  could  not  guess,  and  did  not 
like  to  ask,  whether  or  not  it  had  been  designed  by  their  entertainer ;  inclining 
on  the  whole  to  think  it  some  wonderful  peasant  music  peculiar  to  that  wild 
neighbourhood,  turning,  as  it  did  now  and  again,  to  a  solitary  reed-note,  like  a 
bird's,  as  it  wandered  into  the  distance. 

Shortly  after  this,  Marius  becomes  acquainted  with  a  Christian 
household,  presided  over  by  the  widowed  Cecilia.  There  is  nothing 
finer  in  the  book  than  the  description  of  this  other  '*  curious 
house  "  and  its  inhabitants,  of  the  impressive  address  uttered  and 
the  Christian  hymn  sung  in  the  subterranean  galleries  of  the 
dead,  of  the  strange  new  music,  of  the  thrilling  Mass,  and  of  the 
gladness  of  the  dimly  understood  rite  of  sacrament.  Marius 
comprehends  at  last  how  it  is  that  his  friend  Cornelius  has  such 
a  divine  serenity  and  nobility  in  the  midst  of  a  troublous  and 
corrupt  period. 

Passing  over  three  or  four  chapters^  we  arrive  at  the  last, 
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headed  "Anima  Naturaliter  Christiana."  Plague,  bad  harvests, 
evil  times,  accompanied  by  rains  and  thunderous  storms  and  strange 
upheavals  of  that  volcanic  soil,  have  not  only  excited  the  in- 
habitants throughout  the  country,  but  have  also  aroused  their 
worst  superstitious  passions.  Whilst  Marius  is  staying  a  few 
hours  in  a  small  town  not  far  from  his  native  place,  one  of  these 
earthquake  shocks  occurs,  and  he,  by  some  irony  of  fate,  is  found 
among  a  number  of  those  Christians  who  by  their  unholy  lites 
are  supposed  to  have  brought  down  the  vengeance  of  the  offended 
gods.  MariuSy  Cornelius,  and  a  few  others,  exercising  the  pri- 
vilege of  their  rank,  demand  to  be  tried  in  Some,  and  they  are 
accordingly  sent  thither  across  the  desolate,  plague-haunted  inter- 
vening lands.  During  the  first  night  Marius,  by  an  act  of  generous 
self-sacrifice,  contrives  the  escape  of  Cornelius,  who,  however,  does 
not  realize  the  true  state  of  affairs.  Weary  marches  follow,  accom- 
panied by  insult,  £a.tigue,  deadly  weariness,  till,  on  the  fifth  night 
of  their  journey,  Marius  is  left  for  dead.  He  is,  however,  taken 
care  of  by  some  country  people,  who  by  chance  happen  to  be 
members  of  the  persecuted  Christian  community.  For  a  time  it 
seems  as  if  the  fever  that  has  seized  him  will  pass  away,  but  ere  long 
it  becomes  evident  that  the  sick  man's  hours  are  numbered.  He 
dies  quietly  at  the  last,  the  people  round  his  bed  praying  fer- 
vently, Aoi!  abi!  crnvma  Christiana!  No  Christian  martyr 
is  he,  as  he  would  himself  recognize,  yet  as  a  martyr  is  he  con- 
sidered by  these  simple  folk,  ''  who,  in  the  grey  austere  eyemp^ 
of  that  day,  took  up  his  remains,  and  buried  them  secretly,  wii£ 
their  accustomed  prayers."  Marius,  if  not  a  Christian,  at  least 
dies  with  an  exultant  outlook  into  that  future  of  humanity 
concerning  which  he  had  so  continuously  speculated,  a  future 
now  suddenly  irradiated  by  the  new  divine  light  coming  firom 
the  distant  East,  out  of  the  shadow  of  shameful  death.  Thus 
also  does  it  come  about  that  he  justifies  the  saying  of  Epicurus, 
that  sometimes  the  true  disciple  wiU  even  die  for  his  friend. 
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Chapter  XII. 
the  opinion  of  her  friends. 

ft 

Sheriff  Durie  was  not  very  grateful  to  Frank  Usher  for  the 
suggestion  he  had  made  about  Mina.  He  would  have  preferred 
that  Mina  should  remain  on  his  hands  as  much  a  problem  as 
the  originator  of  the  origin  of  species,  the  man  in  the  iron  mask 
and  the  author  of  Junius.  But  his  mind  was  too  much  habitu- 
ated to  the  search  for  cool  truth  to  allow  him  to  ignore  any 
suggestion  which  seemed  to  be  made  in  good  faith.  Usher  had 
made  the  suggestion  that  Mina  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas 
Dunbeath  with  something  like  passion.  The  sheriff  was  not 
unaware  that  the  advocate  saw  what  an  advantage  Nixon  had  in 
devoting  himself  to  her  service,  and  that  he  was  anxious  accord- 
ingly  to  assert  his  own  interest  in  the  search.  Both  the  young 
men  bored  him  on  the  subject,  but  Usher  less  than  Nixon, 
because  he  regarded  him  as  a  brilliant  youth,  with  solid  pros- 
pects. He  was  not  sorry,  however,  having  written  to  his  friend, 
Leslie,  in  the  North  to  hear  that  the  man  or  men  who  had 
brought  Mina  ashore  from  the  wreck  had  long  left  the  coast, 
though  the  woman  wlio  had  nursed  Mina  was  still  avaUable  for 
cross-examination  in  her  little  inn  at  Buddersdale.  Had  he  been 
thoroughly  disinterested,  the  sheriff  would  not  have  been  pleased 
to  find  that  some  of  the  avenues  to  the  truth  were  permanently 
closed.  He  thought,  however,  he  was  old  enough  to  know  that 
even  if  .Mina  did  discover  her  true  parentage,  she  would  never 
be  happier  than  she  had  been  in  his  house.  He  was  more  than 
usually  brisk  and  alert  on  the  morning  of  Leslie's  answer,  and 
after  breakfast,  as  he  stood  looking  on  the  spring  sunlight,  in 
which  the  insects  were  beginning  to  come  to  life  about  his  lawn^ 
he  hummed  tunes.  Dressed  in  a  velvet  shooting  coat,  with  a 
blue  tie  on  his  breast,  he  seemed  more  like  an  artist  than  a 
distributor  of  judgments.  Mina  knew  whenever  he  made  his 
appearance  in  that  style  that  he  was  unusually  well  and 
cheerfnL 

"  I  haven't  done  anything  at  my  *  Eminent  Scotch  Sheriffs' 
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for  some  months,  Mina/'  he  retharked,  wheeling  round  upon  her. 
He  had  been  engaged  for  twenty  years  upon  a  book  purporting 
to  bear  that  title.  Somehow  it  never  got  written,  though  the 
reputation  of  it  had  gone  abroad,  and  people  were  accustomed 
to  say- of  him,  "What!  Don't  know  Sheriff  Durie!  He's 
written  the  most  masterly  account  of  the  Scotch  sheriffry  which 
exists."  That  is  what  he  meant  they  should  say,  having  com- 
pleted the  book.  As  yet,  however,  after  twenty  years'  considera- 
tion of  it,  he  had  got  no  farther  than  ten  fragments  of  biography, 
in  which  he  thought  he  had  turned  some  very  good  periods,  and 
written  incidental  passages  of  history  worthy  oi  Alison  or 
Macaulay.  Though  the  book  never  got  itself  completed,  it  kept 
the  sheriff  a  good  deal  in  the  Advocates'  Library,  and  he  was  not 
a  little  proud  of  the  voluminous  quantity  of  extracts  he  had 
made  in  the  course  of  the  twenty  years'  consideration  he  had 
given  to  the  subject.  "  I  don't  get  on  as  I  would  wish  to,"  he 
said,  diving  both  hands  into  the  pockets  of  his  coat,  and  turning 
upon  Mina,  who  stood  enveloped  in  a  dark  dress  of  velveteen 
edged  with  gold — she  was  preparing  to  go  out,  and  make  some 
morning  calls.  He  was  delighted  to  see  that  the  craving  for  a 
little  social  life  had  come  back  upon  her.  She  had  not  recently 
cared  much  about  going  out.  "  I  must  take  it  up  again,  Mina. 
The  administration  of  Scotch  law  during  the  Reformation  period 
—that  is  the  knotty  portion  I  am  writing,  and  it  requires  a 
great  deal  of  hard  burrowing.  I  must  get  help.  Indeed  Usher 
has  been  good  enough  to  give  me  a  little  help  already.  It's  a 
singular  circumstance  about  Usher,  what  an  entire  absence  of 
the  historical  sense  there  is  in  him.  He  sees  a  precedent  and 
its  application  to  a  given  case  with  mighty  keenness.  But  the 
nice  proportion,  the  feeling  for  antiquity,  and  the  style  which 
are  requisite  for  my  '  Eminent  Scotch  Sheriffs,'  are  entirely  denied 
him." 

"  I  am  sure  Joseph  had  nice  proportion." 

''  Oh,  come  Mina,  that's  too  much  of  a  good  thing.  Joseph 
knew — knows,  I  should  say — quite  less  about  Scotch  history 
than  a  town  messenger.  Quite  less!  Don't  look  so  gloomy. 
I  am  very  far  from  underrating  Joseph  on  his  own  ground.  But 
as  for  giving  me  any  assistance  in  my  ^  Eminent  Scotch  Sheriffs/ 
oh  no !  Now,  I  am  not  likely  to  be  back  before  dinner* time ; 
where  do  you  propose  to  go  to  ?  Don't  call  upon  that  sour  old 
Mrs.  Gibson.  She'll  only  fill  your  mind  with  bitterness.  She's 
a  disagreeable  woman.  An  unwholesome,  unsatisfactory,  entirely 
obnoxious  woman.  I  hope  she  will  remove  out  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  take  her  scandal-mongering  into  some  community 
which  will  better  appreciate  it." 

"  No,  papa  dear,  I  sha'n't  call  on  her.  I  like  her  as  little  as 
you  do.  I  mean  to  walk  round  and  see  the  Finlays.  Perhaps 
I  shall  go  as  far  as  the  Bertrams." 
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*'  Then  you  will  want  to  ride  ? " 

"  No ;  I  shall  prefer  to  walk  round.  It  is  a  lovely  morning. 
Bessie  Finlay  will  expect  me,  and  Gerty,  too." 

"Very  good,"  said  the  sheriff,  his  head  fall  of  his  eminent 
predecessors ;  "  only  I  suppose  you  will  be  back  at  dinner." 

"  At  dinner,  yes." 

The  sheriff  drove  into  town,  and  Mina  walked  a  mile  round 
the  hill  to  the  Finlays.  The  Finlays  have  nothing  to  do  with 
Mina's  subsequent  history,  as  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  her 
past.  She  only  went  there  because  they  were  neighbours,  Mr. 
Finlay  being  a  personage  who  ran  steamboats  from  Leith  to 
every  known  port  between  the  north  and  south  pole.  Mr. 
Finlay  was  an  abstraction  to  Mina,  a  fat  abstraction,  who  came 
home  in  his  carriage  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  who  dined 
by  himself,  and  rolled  away — ^nobody  ever  having  seen  much  of 
him  in  the  interval — next  morning  at  eight  o'clock.  He  had, 
however,  four  pretty  daughters,  the  major  part  of  whose  life  was 
spent  at  Corstorphine,  between  a  green  lawn,  a  hot-house,  a 
drawing-room,  and  their  bedrooms.  Their  father  was  very 
nearly  as  much  an  abstraction  to  them  as  to  Mina.  He  never 
said  good-morning  to  them  in  the  morning;  he  never  kissed 
them  at  night  when  they  went  to  their  beds;  he  sometimes 
called  Gerty  Bessie,  and  Bessie  Gerty,  having  no  very  sustained 
idea  in  his  mind  who  was  who.  Perhaps  it  was  because  his 
wife  had  borne  him  fifteen  daughters  in  his  time,  and  the 
survivors  were  not  unlike  some  of  the  deceased.  At  any  rate, 
Mina  liked  them,  though  she  knew  little  of  their  father,  and  she 
valued  their  opinion  on  most  of  those  questions  which  pretty 
girls  discuss  when  they  see  each  other,  on  green  lawns,  in  hot- 
houses, or  in  their  bedrooms. 

"  Oh,  lovely ! "  cried  Gerty  Finlay  at  a  window  opening  upon 
a  garden  walk,  where  Mina  was  sauntering. 

'*  Good-morning,  Gerty.  Isn't  it  lovely  ?  It  might  be  mid- 
summer. The  air  is  so  warm  and  soft.  I  see  your  rookery  is 
all  finished." 

"  Oh,  lovely ! "  repeated  Gerty.  **  And  it  isn't  the  air,  nor  the 
rookery.    It  s  you,  Mina.    Bessie,  do  look,  before  she  comes  nearer." 

Th7two  sisU,  brown-haired,  clear-complexioned  girls,  stood 
at  the  window  and  looked  down  at  Mina,  who  smiled  upon  them. 
As  she  went  to  the  door  Gerty  said  to  Bessie — 

"  I'm  sure  she  is  a  forei^  princess.  Did  you  ever  see  anything 
so  becoming  as  that  walking  dress  ? " 

"  Oh,  lovely ! "  cried  Gerty,  as  Mina  went  into  their  morning- 
room,  where  they  were  snipping  the  stalks  of  flowers  and 
arranging  them  prettily  for  bestowal  over  the  house. 

"  Gerty,  don't,"  cried  Mina ;  "  please  restrain  your  admiration. 
You  make  me  feel  quite  unhappy.  What  is  it  ?  Is  it  the  lace, 
or  the  shape,  or " 
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"  It's  everything  put  together,  Mina  deax,  and  yourself  looking 
for  all  the  world  like  a  foreign  princess." 

Mina  knew  that  her  neighbours  busied  themselves  with 
making  up  little  romances  about  her  origin.  But  she  did  not 
care  to  be  reminded  of  it.  She  preferred  to  move  out  and  in 
among  them  as  Sheriff  Durie's  daughter. 

"Turn  round,  Mina,"  said  Bessie,  "and  give  me  a  back 
view. 

Mina  turned  round  to  oblige  her,  and  then  sat  down,  positively 
declining  to  be  admired  or  criticised  any  longer. 

Mrs.  Finlay  came  in  presently — a  large  solid  woman  with  a 
jovial  expression  of  worldly  enjoyment,  and  was  invited  to  take 
up  the  str^iin  commenced  by  Gerty  at  the  open  window. 

"And,  how's  the  sheriff?"  aaked  Mrs.  Finlay. 

"  Over  head  and  ears  in  work,"  said  Mina. 

"Ah,  it's  a  very  exacting  profession,  the  law,"  said  Mrs.  Finlay, 
scrutinising  the  girl  from  top  to  toe;  adding,  "I  do-  think^ 
Bessie,  that  a  walking-dress  like  that  would  suit  your  com- 
plexion and  figure  better  than  it  does  Mina's.  Now,  if  I  were 
dressing  you,  Mina^  I  should  say,  'Choose  colours  which  by 
contrast  bring  out  your  own  natural  complexion.'  That's  a  good 
rule,  and  though  you  are  raven  dark,  you  dress  yourself  in  dark 
material,  which  is  a  mistake.  No  doubt  the  yellow  edging 
relieves  it,  and  the  lace  is  pretty  in  any  case  at  your  throat  and 
your  wrists.  Still,  something  lighter  would  suit  my  idea  of 
you  better.  It  would  make  the  most  of  your  raven  hair  and 
your  delicate  complexion.  But,  after  all,  you're  an  engaged 
^1,  and  it  doesn't  much  matter." 

"Mama,  you're  always  telling  people  unpalatable  truths," 
said  Bessie. 

"  Is  it  an  unpalatable  truth  to  be  told  that  you  are  engaged  ? 
I  can  assure  you,  Bessie,  I  shouldn't  be  at  all  sorry  to  be  telUng 
you  just  such  a  truth." 

Bessie  snipped  her  flowers  contemptuously,  and  remarked  that 
"  she  was  not  such  a  hopeless  old  maid  that  her  mama  should  be 
so  desperately  anxious  to  have  her  engaged." 

"They  don't  go  off,"  pursued  Mrs.  Finlay  without  th^  least 
apparent  idea  that  she  was  sayiog  anything  annoying,  "they 
don't  go  off,  Mina.  I  don't  know  whether  it's  their  noses  or 
their  feet,  but  nobody  proposes  for  them.  I  did  think  that  the 
engaging  young  publisher  who  danced  six  waltzes  with  her  at 
the  December  assembly  had  some  intention  of  proposing.  But 
no.  It  all  ended  in  his  calling  upon  Mr.  Finlay  and  askmg  him 
for  cheap  rates  for  his  books  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope." 

"There's  nothing  the  matter  with  our  noses/'  said  Gerty, 
feeling  that  organ  with  her  thumb  and  finger,  and  talking  in  a 
nasal  voice. 

"  Don't  you  think,"  pursued  Mrs.  Finlay,  "  that  Gerty  has  got 
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rather  too  much  nose  for  the  shape  of  her  face  ?  It  makes  her 
look  so  decided  and  sometimes  quite  repulsively  firm  ;  whereas, 
poor  thing,  she  is  a  perfect  angel  of  acquiescence,  and  would  be 
a  treasure  to  any  reasonable  man.  Bessie's  nose  is  not  the  thing 
either.  I  like  a  nose  like  yours,  now,  Mina ;  that,  if  you  will 
excuse  me  for  saying  it,  suggests  a  little  reserve  of  impudence." 

"  Oh,  ma ! "  cried  Gerty,  **  Mina  is  not* " 

But  the  mother  was  not  going  to  be  stopped  in  the  high 
career  of  her  talk. 

"Well,  you  are  an  engaged  girl  at  any  rate,  Mina,  and  you 
can  tell  them  if  it  isn't  a  very  happy  time  of  life.  I  wasn't  long 
engaged  myself  Mr.  Finlay  married  me  six  weeks  after  he  saw 
me.  That  was  before  he  had  steamboats.  He  was  always  a 
hasty  man,  but  though  we  married  in  haste  we  never  repented 
at  leisure.      Long    engagements   are    a  mistake.      I  have  no 

Eatience  with  a  man  who  asks  a  girl  to  be  his  wife,  and  keeps 
er  dilly-dallying  for  years  till  he  is  ready ;  life  isn't  long  enough 
for  that  Rort  of  thing.  When  is  your  marriage  coming  off? 
Dear  me,  I  forget  whether  it  is  that  strong  young  man,  Nixon, 
or  that  disgustingly  clever  advocate.  Usher,  you  are  engaged 
to." 

"  Ma  rattles  away,"  said  Bessie:  "  you  mustn't  mind  her,  Mina. 
She's  been  so  much  about  the  world  with  pa  that  she  says  any- 
thii^  just  for  the  sake  of  talk." 

*'  I  am  not  thinking  much  about  marriage,"  said  Mina,  gulping 
down  a  strange  sensation  at  her  throat. 

"  You  take  it  very  seriously  to  be  an  engaged  girl,  Mina,"  said 
Mrs.  Finlay.  "  I  remember  when  I  was  engaged  1  made  faces  at 
myself  in  the  looking-glass  one  half  of  the  day,  and  kissed  Alec 
the  other  half." 

"  Ma,  dear,  I  think  you  are  rather  coarse,"  said  Bessie,  looking 
at  Mina's  disturbed  countenance. 

"  Well,  I'm  not  porcelain,  I  admit  that.  What  does  the  sheriff 
think  of  your  marriage,  my  dear?  Here  are  the  Bertrams,  I 
declare — ^Bobby  Bertram  and  his  sister.  He's  an  idle  lad,  that 
Bobby  Bertram.  Gerty,  go  upstairs  for  my  thimble.  Well,  Bobby 
Bertram,  how  are  you  ?  How  do  you  do,  Eleanor  ?  We  were 
just  discussing  Mina's  engagement." 

"  Dear  Mrs.  Finlay,  please  not  to  discuss  it  any  longer,"  said 

Mina. 

''  I  was  saying,  Eleanor,  that  I  think  it's  their  noses  which 
keeps  them  from  going  off — I  mean  my  girls.  I  have  no  ferUlt  to 
find  with  Mina's  nose." 

Bobby  Bertram,  an  extravagantly-dressed  youth,  carrying  a 
heavy  flavour  of  scent  about  him,  twirled  his  dark  moustache 
and  looked  sentimentally  at  Mina. 

"  Bobby,  when  are  you  going  to  do  any  work  ? "  asked  Mrs. 
FinUiy. 
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**  When  the  lawns  are  in  order  I'm  going  to  devote  my  time  to 
croquet." 

*'  How  would  you  like  to  be  engaged  to  an  advocate  ?  "  asked 
Mrs.  Finlay,  addressing  Eleanor. 

Mina  looked  miserable,  but  it  was  no  use  attempting  to 
restrain  Mrs.  Finlay.  She  was  nothing  if  not  outspoken. 
Eleanor  was  a  tall  girl,  with  a  good  figure  and  a  malevolent  face. 
She  said  if  one  didn't  marrj'  a  publisher,  one  must  marry  an 
advocate — there  was  no  other  choice  in  the  metropolis ;  but  at 
least  she  wouldn't  like  you  to  marry  a  man  who  couldn't  speak 
up  to  his  brief  when  he  got  one. 

'^  I  would  marry  for  love,  not  for  these  sorts  of  reasons,"  said 
Gerty  with  a  simper. 

"  Oh  1  I  daresay  you  will  run  away  with  the  baker  some  day," 
interruped  her  mother ;  proceeding  to  remark,  "  I  must  say, 
Eleanor,  I  think  you  have  the  right  of  it  Who  was  it,  girls,  told 
us  about  that  Mr.  Nixon,  what  a  shameful  breakdown  he  had 
made  in  the  Parliament  House  ? " 

"  Ma,  I  wish  you  would  hold  your  tongue,"  exclaimed  Bessie, 
looking  at  Mina*s  disconsolate  face. 

"  Oh !  you're  all  so  sensitive  nowadays,"  said  Mrs.  Finlay, 
ringing  for  something  to  eat  and  drink.  "  Here,  my  dear,  if  I 
haven't  said  the  right  thing  about  your  sweetheart,  I'm  sorry 
for  it.  Come  and  sit  next  me.  Bobby  Bertram,  sit  at  the  head 
of  the  table  and  carve.  You  will  be  hungry  after  your  walk. 
Idle  people  are  always  hungry,  Bobby." 

"  Or  thirsty,  Mrs.  Finlay,  said  Bobby,  looking  in  the  direction 
of  the  decanter. 

Mina  had  come  for  a  little  sympathy,  or,  at  least  for  a  little 
variation  to  the  monotony  of  her  regret,  for  the  absent  Joseph. 
But  here  she  found  nothing  but  contempt  for  her  absent  lover. 
On  the  other  hand.  Usher  was  discussed  in  a  strain  so  flattering 
that  she  felt  she  had  done  him  much  injustice  in  all  her  thoughts 
of  him. 

"  He  is  very  ambitious,"  said  Eleanor  Bertram ;  "  but  I  love 
ambition  in  a  man.  One  may  be  sure  it  will  always  take  him  a 
little  way  up  the  mountain,  even  if  he  don't  reach  the  top.  He 
is  just  the  sort  of  man  I  should  like  to  marry." 

*'  I  hate  your  hard-working  fellows,"  ejaculated  Bobby,  who 
had  an  income  of  his  own,  and  didn't  need  to  work. 

"  Eat,  then,  Bobby,"  said  Mrs.  Finlay. 

Chapter    XIII. 

ON  THE  SPOT. 

The  little  community  of  Ruddersdale  was  accustomed  to  an 
annual  influx  of  strangers.  They  came  in  from  remote  western 
islands  to  fill  the  local  boats  at  the  ^reat  season  of  the  herring- 
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fishing.  They  crowded  the  lowland  village,  and  having  habits  of 
their  own,  they  once  a  year  gave  it  a  foreign  appearance  to  itself. 
When  they  had  passed  a  couple  of  months  sailing  into  the  North 
Sea,  lying  through  the  summer  midnights  at  their  nets,  they 
went  away  with  their  wages  to  their  crofts  on  another  shore. 
From  time  immemorial  Ruddersdale  had  been  used  to  them ;  it 
expected  them ;  and  when  they  came  it  understood  their  ways. 

But  what  was  this  the  shepherd's  daughter  at  Cnoc  Dhu  had 
done  ?  She  had  found  a  handful  of  particles,  and  all  of  a  sudden 
Ruddersdale  had  blazed  into  the  firmament  of  publicity.  People 
in  the  south  talked  about  Ruddersdale,  wrote  about  Ruddersdale, 
waited  in  the  great  metropolis  of  Edinburgh  for  the  latest  news 
about  Ruddersdale ;  and  that,  not  because  Ruddersdale  went  to 
sea  and  fished,  but  because  gold  lay  among  her  ravines  and 
mountains. 

There  was  a  visible  increase  in  the  importance  of  the  leading 
inhabitants,  as  rumour  magnified  insignificant  finds  into  substan- 
tial nuggets,  and  the  hamlet  gathered  to  itself  a  larger  fame.  In 
the  parish  church,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Johnson  had  Ophir  constantly 
on  his  lips,  and  his  warnings  were  impressive  to  those  who  set 
their  minds  upon  "gear"  unaccompanied  by  "grace."  But  it 
was  enough  for  Ruddersdale  that  Mr.  Leslie  believed  in  the  gold. 
Not  that  it  pinned  its  faith  in  all  things,  temporal  and  spiritual, 
to  the  potentate  of  the  place ;  but  it  had  long  been  accustomed 
to  his  lead  in  everything  which  concerned  it,  and  it  knew  of  old 
that  Roderick  Leslie  generally  could  be  trusted  to  understand 
what  he  was  about.  It  witnessed  the  arrival  of  a  new  order  of 
face  with  some  fear  and  jealousy.  New  arrivals  Vho  came  to 
dig  were  very  unlike  the  autumn  arrivals  who  came  to  Ssh. 
The  fishermen  spoke  Gaelic  and  kept  much  to  themselves,  and 
were,  except  at  great  pay  occasions,  unafiected  and  sober  and 
simple.  Not  understanding  much  Scotch,  they  preferred  their 
own  company  to  the  Ruddersdalers'.  But  the  men  who  arrived 
to  dig  were  a  different  order  of  being.  Scotch  they  were,  no 
doubt,  like  the  Ruddersdalers  themselves,  but  Scotch  with  all 
the  local  edge  rubbed  off*  their  speech.  They  might  have  been 
bom  and  bred  far  beyond  the  Border,  or  over  the  sea  in  Ireland, 
to  judge  from  the  bold  incisiveness  of  their  speech.  Then  they 
had  a  manner  of  their  own.  Everything  they  did  was  disagree- 
ably "  on  the  open."  Then  it  was  the  custom  of  every  house- 
holder in  Ruddersdale  to  take  a  mid-day  dram,  either  at  Nancy 
Harper's,  or  at  the  big  hotel,  or  in  one  or  other  of  the  spirit 
shojps  on  the  shore.  To  facilitate  that  object  back-doors  abounded 
in  Ruddersdale,  so  that  the  ^'  dramatists  *'  might  avoid  all  appear- 
ance of  the  evil  thing  when  they  were  engaged  in  taking  it. 

It  was  the  diplomatic  homage  which  the  *'  dramatists  "  paid  to 
sobriety.  They  did  not  like  to  offend  the  great  moral  law  of 
temperance  by  even  seeming  to  take  a  dram.     They  preferred 
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to  disappear  suddenly  at  a  back-door,  instead  of  boldly  entering 
beneath  Nancy  Harper's  sign,  and  when  they  reappeared  in  the 
street  they  liked  to  look  as  if  their  brief  absence  might  be  ex- 
plained by  the  delivery  of  a  tract,  or  some  other  similar  mission 
of  a  goodly  and  estimable  character.  The  new  arrivals,  on  the 
contrcuy,  were  constantly  dramming,  but  they  ignored  the  in- 
stitution of  back-doors,  and  boldly  stood,  pipes  in  mouth  and 
tumblers  in  hand,  drinking,  regardless  of  appearance  or  custom. 
Then  they  had  no  "  canniness  about  them,  no  "  pawkiness  " — 
phrases  significant  of  the  deeper  diplomacies  of  village  life  ;  they 
stood  in  ttie  street,  speaking  right  out  from  the  chest,  and  that 
rather  noisily  than  otherwise.  They  had  all  been  at  the  other 
side  of  the  world ;  some  of  them  hjEui  been  in  America ;  some 
of  them  had  been  everywhere;  most  of  them  professed  to 
have  already  twice  or  thrice  made  large  fortunes  and  thrown 
them  away.  It  cannot  be  said  that  Ruddersdale  liked  them  so 
well  as  it  liked  the  quiet  western  fishermen ;  but  as  the  ffold 
fever  grew,  it  learnt  to  accommodate  itself  to  them  and  their 
manners.  Besides,  did  they  not  pay  for]  their  lodgings  ?  and  wa^ 
Ruddersdale  to  be  above  such  a  question  of  legitimate  profit  as 
that  ?  At  the  end  of  the  pier  a  new  tone  was  introduced  into 
society  by  the  diggers.  Take  a  look  at  them,  one  of  these  fine 
spring  evenings,  as  they  stand  at  the  pier-head,  a  couple  of  dozen 
of  them.  Russell  is  there,  and  Nixon  too  ;  the  latter  smoking 
his  pipe,  having  performed  a  day's  rowing  to  Cnoc  Dhu,  and 
willing  to  hear  the  chat  of  the  experienced  before  he  takes  up 
his^rk.  There  is  a  generic  samen'ess  about  iJ.e  digger.  NixoJ 
can  tell  from  looking  at  them  that  they  have  been  used  to  spurts 
of  hard  work,  varied  by  prolonged  spells  of  idleness.  There  is 
one  man  as  tail  as  himself  sitting  on  a  box ;  he  has  no  jacket  on, 
and  he  is  sitting  in  his  white  shirt  sleeves,  and  is  dressed  in 
good  black  cloth.  What  could  have  taken  him  to  Ruddersdale  ? 
Not  want,  for  ever  and  anon  he  takes  out  a  handful  of  silver 
from  his  pocket  to  find  a  fusee  among  the  change.  He  calls 
himself  Armstrong,  not  inappropriately,  to  judge  fi^m  the  swing 
of  his  arms  as  he  talks.  Like  the  rest  of  them,  he  talks  Scotch 
without  any  appreciable  accent. 

"  How  did  I  come  to  be  at  Red  Gully  in  '62  ? "  he  is  saying  to 
a  medium-sized  man,  wearing  a  beard  to  his  waist  and  a  belt 
which  might  have  tied  up  a  stallion.  ''  I  went  mate  of  a  brig 
from  the  Clyde  the  year  before,  and  we  had  been  dodging  about 
the  Pacific  for  fifteen  months  when  we  ran  down  to  victoria 
for  some  wool.  We  had  heard  a  mighty  friss  about  pearls  in 
the  islands,  but  devil  a  pearl  did  we  get;  either  the  natives 
wouldn't  sell  or  they  had  nothing  to  sell.  Except  at  one  remote 
spot,  by  the  way,  where  we  had — ^me  and  one  o'  the  crew — got 
over  a  white  reef,  and  lay  off  a  shore  where  there  was  a  mighty 
routing  and  hallooing  of  men  and  women  wearing  their  own 
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skins,  and  looking  warm  in  them.  We  didn't  dare  to  land,  for 
there  were  so  many  of  them,  and  they  didn't  seem  particularly 
polite,  the  men  of  them  handling  their  clubs  with  rather  more 
affection  than  we  cared  about.  But  I  noticed  one  old  chief, 
wearing  a  pair  of  drawers,  with  a  respectable  kind  o'  look  about 
him^  though  he  was  as  blue  as  that  sea  with  tattooing.  So  I 
stood  up  in  the  stem  o'  the  boat  and  cried  out — 

" '  Buono,  Johnny  ;  hae  ye  ony  pearls  to  sell  ?  * 

''The  old  chap  seemed  to  prick  up  his  ears  at  that.  He 
stepped  down  the  beach  a  bit,  with  the  dignity  o'  fifteen 
skippers.  We  could  see  by  the  way  the  crowd  made  way  for 
him  that  he  was  cock  o'  the  walk.  He  steps  down  till  he  stuids 
just  outside  the  waves,  and  up  goes  his  fist,  this  way,  and  he 
bellows  over  to  us — *  Hoo's  a'  wi'  ye,  my  hearty  ? '  Think  o' 
that  now,  in  ane  o'  them  little  Pacific  islands,  a  tattooed  man 
bellowing — 'Hoo's  a  wi'  ye,  my  hearty?'  You  can  suppose 
that  our  first  notion  was  to  'bout  ship  and  run.  It  sounded 
so  old  Nickish.  Then  putting  up  his  fist  again,  he  calls  out — 
'  Fm  frae  Auchtermuchty  mysel' ;  whaur  do  you  come  frae  ? ' 

" '  Pettycur,'  says  I.     *  What's  your  name  ? ' 
.    " '  Jock  Bonthron,'  says  he. 

"  *  Jock  Bonthron,  o'  Auchtermuchty,'  says  I, '  that  was  drooned 
seeven  years  ago  ? ' 

** '  The  very  same.' 

*'  *  What  are  ye  noo,  Jock  ? ' 

'' '  Come  ashore  and  see,'  he  roared ;  and  when  I  was  steering 
the  boat  ashore,  an  ugly  fellow  put  up  a  boomerang  above  his 
shoulder  and  was  going  to  fling,  when  Jock,  like  a  hundred- 
weight of  coal,  comes  down  on  him  with  his  fist,  and  the  man 
disappears.  They  were  used  to  it,  I  could  see,  for  the  fellow 
crawled  round  to  Jock's  feet  and  begged  his  pardon.  When  we 
got  ashore  he  takes  us  round  to  his  house,  as  canty  a  bield  as 
you'll  find  in  Ruddersdale,  and  after  a  dish  o'  the  finest  oysters 
I  ever  tasted,  and  real  turtle  soup,  he  presented  me  wi'  a  handful 
o'  pearls." 

'*  *  Armstrong,*  was  his  last  word,  as  he  shoved  us  off, '  not  a 
syllable  about  this  to  Meg.' 

" '  Surely,  surely,*  says  I ;  for  Jock  had  six  wives  and  fifteen 
young  children  among  the  savages,  and,  as  he  said  to  me,  ^  Man, 
it's  wonderful  how  comfortable  you  can  mak'  yoursel',  if  you  just 
gi'e  them  a  wee  bit  knockin'  doon  noo  and  again.' " 

"  Who  was  Meg  ? "  asked  Nixon. 

"  His  weedow,"  replied  Armstrong. 

'^  But  that's  no  answer  to  my  question,"  suggested  the  man 
with  the  leather  belt ;  "  how  you  came  to  be  at  the  Red  Gully 
in  '52." 

"  I'm  comin'  on  to  that,"  replied  Armstrong.  "  After  we  left 
Bonthron's  island,  we  went  due  S.W.  for  Victoria,  sure  o'  a  cargo 
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o'  wool,  at  any  rate ;  but  when  we  threw  out  an  anchor  at  Long 
Bay,  where  five-and-twenty  ships  lay  deep  in  the  water,  we 
couldn't  make  it  out  at  all.  There  wasn't  a  watchman  aboard 
a  single  ship.  Not  a  sign  of  life  from  stem  to  stem  o'  one  o' 
them.  Captain  went  ashore  in  his  boat  to  look  up  an  agent. 
Not  a  shop  open.  Every  house  deserted,  every  inhabitant  fled, 
as  if  the  plagues  o'  Egypt  had  been  driving  up  their  street.  At 
last  he  came  on  an  old  Chinaman  with  a  broken  leg,  and  the 
explanation  was  out.  "  Ally  go  diggee  goldee,"  said  the  China- 
man. Well,  he  went  about  with  his  boat's  crew,  helping  himself 
to  whatever  he  had  a  mind  to;  then  he  came  aboard  drunk, 
singing,  *  Ally  go  diggee  goldee.' 

"  I'U  go  pay  a  visit  to  that  clipper  lying  astern,"  says  I,  when 
the  captain  went  asleep  with  his  head  in  a  coal-scuttle.  And 
off  I  goes,  in  the  evening,  ^ot  aboard,  and  what  do  I  find  ? 
'  Witness  my  hand,  John  Boowiby,  that  this  day,  my  crew  having 
deserted  for  the  gold-fields,  I  follow  to  the  same  place  to  recover 
them.*  Every  man-jack  of  them  had  bolted,  and  John  Boothby 
made  the  best  of  a  bad  job,  and  followed  too.  So  did  our  crew; 
and  that's  how  I  came  to  be  at  Red  Gully  in  '62." 

That  was  only  one  man's  chatter.  There  were  a  couple  of 
dozen  of  them  at  it  on  this  spring  evening  at  the  pier-head,  all 
chattering — some  of  them  of  bloodshed  and  robbery ;  some  of 
them  of  ^asure  made  and  thrown  away,  never  to  return.  They 
were  thus  engaged  when  a  stout,  hectoring  man,  with  a  red  face, 
swept  down  the  quay. 

"  Take  a  good  look  at  him,  Nixon,"  said  Russell. 

"  Why  ?  " 

"  It's  Roderick  LesUe ;  and  you  haven't  had  the  pleasure  of 
being  introduced  to  him  yet." 

Chapter     XIV. 

A  LITTLE  TALK. 

The  miners  stopped  their  talk  when  Leslie  made  his  appearance. 
He  had  evidently  come  down  to  say  something  to  them  in  a 
body,  and  as  a  body  they  lifted  their  heads  and  looked  at  him. 
So  cosmopolitan  a  group  had  never  gathered  on  that  pier-head 
before. 

The  local  potentate  seemed  to  be  aware  that  he  would  have 
to  throw  away  a  little  of  his  grand  manner  if  he  meant  to  be 
effective.  It  was  not  easy  for  Roderick  Leslie  to  look  anything 
else  than  an  overbearing,  all-powerful  personage.  He  had  it 
all  his  own  way  at  Ruddersdale;  he  had  no  other  experience 
than  that  of  absolute,  uncontrolled  rule ;  he  carried  the  marks  of 
his  experience  in  every  movement  of  his  person,  from  his  stride 
to  his  frown. 

"  Having  a  little  bit  of  a  preliminary  talk  anent  the  digging — 
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eh  ? "  he  asked,  with  a  gracious  inclination  towards  Russell,  and 
a  scrutinising  keenness  of  glance  in  the  direction  of  Nixon. 
"  We  are,"  said  all  of  the  voices  in  unison. 
"Now,  then,  you  are  here  altogether,  I  want  to  make  a 
proposal  to  you ;  I  want  you  to  take  wages  from  me,  and  give 
me  the  use  of  your  spades  and  your  experience,  instead  of 
throwing  it  away  on  chance-work.  I'm  prepared  to  put  down 
one  or  two  thundering  big  shafts.  Will  you  work  for  me  ? — say, 
will  you  take  the  offer  ?  I  make  it  to  every  man  of  you.  My 
foreman  is  sitting  there  amon^  you.  SpeaJ^  up,  Russell;  tell 
them  that  for  me  they  may  dig  and  have  their  victuals;  for 
themselves  they  may  dig  and  starve." 

"I've  been  a  fortnight  here,  Mr.  Leslie,"  said  Armstrong, 
"  standing  round  your  bank-door  asking  for  a  permit.  I  don  t 
want  wages;  I  want  permission  to  dig  on  my  own  account;  I 
can  get  wages  anywhere.  I  want  gold,  and  I'll  risk  the  starva- 
tion.^' 

Leslie  did  not  answer  him;  he  only  looked  steadily  through 
the  group,  and  said  that  "no  permits  would  be  issued — ^that  all 
trespassers  would  be  prosecuted." 

"  It's  too  late  to  say  that,"  replied  Nixon,  removing  his  pipe, 
and  looking  at  the  banker.  "  I  loiow  two  permits  that  are  signed 
and  paid  for,  and  I  mean  to  commence  when  I  like  on  any  shingle 
beacn  between  Ruddersdale  and  Cnoc  Dhu." 

Leslie  did  not  reply ;  he  only  looked  at  the  speaker  with 
narrowing  eyes,  then  turning  on  his  heel,  as  if  he  had  been  too 
long  off  his  pedestal,  he  moved  up  the  pier,  having  exclaimed — 

"Settle  it  with  Russell  He  knows  the  terms;  he  will  tell 
you  how  to  arrange." 

Then  commenced  a  great  ''  talkee-talkee "  among  the  diggers, 
away  from  whom  Nixon  moved.  He  felt  that  he  had  not  said 
enough  to  the  banker.  He  must  have  the  ground  thoroughly 
cleared  for  his  work,  and  not  be  hampered  with  thoughts  of 
trespassing.  So  he  followed  him  to  the  town  bridge,  where  he 
was  contemplating  the  rush  of  the  water.  As  Nixon  approached 
him  he  seemed  to  start  and  cower  before  he  recovered  mmself  to 
look  as  overbearing  as  usual. 

"  I  must  have  this  settled,"  said  Nixon  in  a  plain,  downright 
way.  "  One  of  these  days  I  shall  be  at  work  on  the  alluvium, 
and  I  must  know  that  I  am  not  to  be  interrupted  by  any  of  your 
men  declaring  me  a  trespasser." 

The  banker's  face  changed  at  once.  He  looked  as  near 
benignance  as  he  was  capable  of  approaching. 

"  Oh  I  Mr.  Nixon,  it's  you.  There's  a  difference  in  your  case. 
You  have  my  permis^on,  sir,  to  dig  wherever  you  like.  I  don't 
want  to  cancel  the  permit." 

He  talked  as  if  his  valleys  contained  gold  for  the  picking  up. 
"  Thanks.    I'm  much  obliged  to  you." 
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"  Oh.  you  are  going  this  way  too,  are  you  ? "  as  Nixon  turned 
into  a  side  path  leading  up  the  river. 

"I  don't  mind  much  where  I  go  at  this  hour.  I  had  half 
thought  of  going  through  the  plantation  behind  the  town ;  but 
this  is  just  as  good  a  way  as  the  other.  I  can  walk  with  you  so 
far." 

'^  Thanks/'  said  the  banker  with  a  sinister  tone  to  his  voice ; 
"I'm  much  obliged  to  you."  Nixon  did  not  notice  it  "Tou 
are  putting  up  at  Mrs.  Harper's?" 

''Yes;  she's  a  good  old-fashioned  creature,  who  looks  to  the 
comfort  of  her  guests." 

"Ay." 

''It's  an  amusing  little  house;  I  rather  like  living  in  it. 
There's  so  much  goes  on  in  it,  and  one  hears  the  gossip  of  a 
hundred  years  in  it." 

"  That  won't  do  you  much  good." 

"  That  depends  upon  circumstances I  say,  by  Jove,  that 

sHp  of  yours  very  nearly  sent  me  head-foremost  into  that  pool." 

The  banker  was  profuse  in  his  apologies.  He  had,  indeed, 
fallen  all  his  weight  on  Nixon  from  a  side-path,  and  the  latter 
only  escaped  from  being  precipitated  over  a  crag  by  laying  hold 
of  an  armful  of  gorse. 

"  I'm  not  sure  that  it  wouldn't  have  finished  me  if  I  had  gone 
in  there.  I  can  canoe  that  rapid,  but  if  I  had  taken  it  head- 
foremost— ^well,  there's  no  use  speculating  about  what  might 
have  happened :  only  I  feel  as  if  I  had  made  a  narrow  escape 
from  being  killed.     You  are  a  good  weight." 

'*  It  was  a  stupid  and  dangerous  slip  for  me  to  make,"  said  Leshe, 
whose  jaws  became  unaccountably  yellow  as  he  looked  at  Nixon. 

"  Oh,  don't  bother  about  it,"  said  the  latter ;  "  it  was  nothing. 
I  was  saying  I  liked  that  little  house  of  Nancy's,  because  there 
is  the  gossip  of  a  hundred  years  in  it.  I'm  rather  interested  in 
Buddersdale  gossip — ^particularly  in  one  incident,  about  which, 
however,  it's  difficult  to  get  any  hght — any  bright  light.  You 
remember,  of  course,  the  romance  of  a  little  girl  being  brought 
ashore  from  a  foreign  wreck,  right  out  of  cl  storm — ra  young 
babe  who  was  taken  over  by  Sheriff  Dune  from  your  hands  1 — 
I  say,  though,  how  do  you  happen  to  be  looking  at  me  in  that 
way?  You  surely  don't  know,  yourself,  the  expression  your 
face  wears — all  thunder  and  jaundice.  I'm  not  aware  that  I've 
said  or  done  anything  to  incur  your  detestation ;  or  are  you  ill  ?  " 

Leslie  made  some  ghastly  contortions  of  his  face,  said  he  was 
not  very  well,  and  had  not,  indeed,  been  able  to  listen  to  what 
Nixon  had  been  saying  to  him.  He  was  better  now,  though, 
and  would  listen.  What  had  he  to  say  about  the  romantic 
incident  ?  Was  he  there  to  inquire  about  it  ?  Did  he  know  the 
sheriff?  Did  he  know  the  girl  ?  Did  he  understand  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  ? 
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^'I  don't  mind  sa3dng  that  I  know  the  girl  intimately^  and 
that  I  should  be  very  pleased  to  make  any  little  discovery  I 
could  about  her." 

**  Ay/'  said  Leslie ;  and  as  they  approached  a  swampy  margin 
to  the  river,  over  which  they  had  to  get  by  hop-step-and-leap, 
the  conversation  stopped  for  a  time. 

•*  I  wonder  at  a  young  man  like  you,"  commenced  Leslie,  with 
all  his  own  manner  restored  to  him,  *^  taking  up  with  a  foolish 
notion  of  finding  gold,  when  you  have  a  profession  to  make  your 
way  upon.  They  tell  me  you  are  an  advocate — ^an  advocate! 
and  you  came  north  on  our  mail-coach  to  riddle  dirt,  hoping  to 
find  what  would  remunerate  you  for  your  trouble.  Why,  man, 
fix)m  every  point  of  view  it's  the  behaviour  of  an  idiot." 

''I  was  led  to  believe  that  you  had  faith  in  the  supply. 
Indeed,  since  I  came  here  I  have  seen  or  heard  something  of  a 
company  starting  to  work  the  ore.  What's  idiotic  about  my 
doing  for  myself  what  a  company  is  doing  for  the  excellent 
British  public  ? " 

"  I  thmk  you  are  about  as  sim.ple  a  character  as  the  shepherd 
who  first  brought  me  the  intelligence." 

•*  OUver  Gun  ?  " 

Again  Leslie  looked  as  if  he  were  ill. 

Nixon  remarked  the  change  in  his  face,  and  disliked  his 
symptoms;  they  seemed  to  indicate  so  much  personal  hostility 
to  himself.  But  he  offered  him  his  sympathy,  which  was 
accepted  without  words.  When  he  had  quite  recovered^  and 
looked  less  like  a  man  longing  to  commit  a  murderous  assault, 
Nixon  asked  him — 

''  Is  there  anything  peculiarly  simple  about  the  shepherd  ?  " 

"  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  shepherd,"  said  the  other. 
**  But  I  see  you,  a  young  man,  throwing  away  your  opportunities 
— ^your  brilliant  opportunities — of  maKing  your  name  and  your 
fame  at  the  bar,  and  coming  away  up  here,  a  small  fishing 
station  on  a  cold  coast,  with  no  opportunities  of  fortune  for  any, 
and  establishing  yourself  at  work  which  can  only  last  but  a  brief 
period.  Qo  back,  man,  to  joxxr  Parliament  House,  and  take  up 
the  gown  you  have  cast  off.  You  are  nothing  but  a  waif  and  a 
vagabond  here ;  there  you  are  no  worse  than  scores  of  others, 
even  if  you  are  badly  off  for  money.  Don't  I  know  ?  Haven't 
I  supplied  the  courts  with  more  cases  than  any  factor  out  of  the 
north,  and  haven't  I  the  experience  requisite  for  advising  you  ? " 

"It's  very  good  of  you,  Mr.  Leslie,  to  take  such  a  fatherly 
interest  in  me — ^very  good,  I'm  sure ;  and  I  would  be  indebted 
to  you  if  I  could  understand  your  rapid  alterations  of  manner, 
fix)m  one  which  looks  like  a  savage  intention  to  assault  me,  to 
another  which  patronizes  me  with  as  much  affection  as  if  I 
belonged  to  you.  I  quite  appreciate  all  you  say  about  the 
Parliament  House,  but  you  will  allow  me  to  know  the  details  of 
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my  own  life  better  than  you.  I  don't  stand  in  need  of  advice. 
Heaven  knows,  I  Ve  had  enough  of  advice  in  my  day  to  establish 
a  college  of  sages  in  a  goqd  going  business.  But  my  experience 
of  it  is,  that  it  is  about  as  permanently  useful  as  a  pinch  of 
snuff,  and  a  hanged  deal  more  aggravating  at  the  time." 

"A  young  man  knows  everything,"  said  Leslie.  "Positively 
everything.  Give  him  five-and-twenty  years — I  suppose  that's 
about  your  spell — and  there's  nothing  in  heaven  or  earth,  or 
behind  the  veil,  that  he  doesn't  know  as  well  as  the  Creator 
Himself." 

*'  No ;  I  make  no  pretensions  to  omniscience." 

"  That's  well.  It  s  a  wise  man,  they  say,  that  knows  his  own 
father." 

It  was  now  Nixon's  turn  to  start  and  look  a  little  ill. 

"  My  sagacity,"  he  said  bitterly,  "  ends  at  my  father.  I  don't 
know  him.  I  never  knew  him.  If  I  knew  him  I  should  not  be 
standing  on  the  edge  of  this  bitter  moor  looking  into  the  Rudder 
with  you.'* 

'^Come,  come,"  said  Leslie,  with  a  touch  of  softness  in  his 
voice.  "  This  alters  the  case.  Then  you  have  no  subsistence  at 
the  bar.  You  are  without  funds,  you  are  without  friends,  you 
are  a  waif  and  without  briefs.  Now  look  at  me,  Mr.  Nixon.  I 
command  a  considerable  field  of  law.  I  can  see  that  briefs  are 
sent  you.   Back  you  go  to  Edinburgh  and  you  will  have  businesa" 

"  Ah !  I  have  known  such  jolly  fellows  in  the  country  over 
their  tenth  tumbler  make  me  just  such  promise&  But — but 
Mr.  Leslie,  the  business  never  came.  The  jolly  promisers  forgot 
all  about  it  when  I  was  out  of  sight.  Excuse  me  if  I  am  a 
little  sceptical." 

Again  a  fit  of  illness  overtook  Mr.  Leslie.  Nixon  turned  aside 
from  the  footpath  in  case  he  should  be  leant  upon.  Then  of  a 
sudden,  with  the  force  of  an  explosion,  Leslie  burst  out : 

*'  Then,  curse  you,  what  are  you  here  for  ?  Are  you  here  to 
spy  upon  me  ?  Are  you  here  from  the  Court  of  Session  ?  But 
you'll  find  you're  dealing  with  the  wrong  man  for  once." 

An  apoplectic  flush  rushed  over  his  face,  and  he  stopped 
for  words. 

^*  You  are  giving  yourself  a  quantity  of  unnecessary  trouble 
about  me,  Mr.  Leslie.  I've  been  everywhere  over  Scotland,  and 
no  man  ever  stopped  to  ask  me  why  I  was  here  or  there — no 
man  until  I  have  come  across  you.  Keep  your  mind  easy.  I 
am  not  here  to  spy  upon  you." 

^*  What  have  you  got  to  do  with  Mina  Durie  ? "  he  burst  out. 
"  Isn't  she  well  enough  under  a  good  man's  protection  ?  Can't 
you  let  well  alone  ?  Why,  man,  she  may  be  a  fish-brat,  for 
aught  you  know.  Isn't  she  better  to  remain  as  she  is  than 
revert  to  that  through  over-curiosity  ?  Go  back,  man,  to  Parlia- 
ment House  and  practise  your  profession."  ' 
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*^  We're  not  hitting  it  off,  Mr.  Leslie;  good-evening.    You  will 
allow  me  to  mind  my  own  business." 

Nixon  returned  to  the  town^  but  Leslie  leant  up  against  a 
caim  of  stones  and  looked  towards  the  mountains.  A  &r  time 
came  back  to  his  memory,  a  time  of  youth  and  lawlessness  which 
he  thought  he  had  buried  for  ever.  But  no,  the  dead  past  was 
yielding  up  ghosts  to  menace  him.  His  respectability,  his  hold 
over  Ruddersdale,  his  very  liberty  to  go  and  come,  were  all 
threatened.  His  life  seemed  tumbling  in  ruins  about  his  ears. 
But,  by  heaven !  he  would  make  a  fight  of  it.  He  would  not  be 
driven  from  place  and  power  at  the  nod  of  the  first  birkie  who 
came  out  of  the  south.  Birkie  must  be  less  inquisitive,  or- 
Again  Mr.  Leslie  of  Ruddei*sdale  looked  exceedingly  ill. 


Chapter   XV. 

UP    THE    MOUNTAIN. 

Nixon  had  never  paid  a  visit  to  Cnoc  Dhu  so  as  to  reach  the 
summit.  It  was  a  peculiarity  of  his  that  when  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  mountains,  or,  indeed,  of  anything  shooting  into  the 
air,  he  always  longed  to  be  on  the  top,  and  it  was  only  a  question 
of  time  with  him  when  he  should  reach  it.  He  set  aside  a  day 
for  himself  to  get  up  Cnoc  Dhu,  that  he  might  the  better  under- 
stand the  strange  land  into  which  he  had  fallen.  The  day  after 
his  talk  with  Leslie  he  had  nothing  better  to  do  than  resume  his 
exploration.  There  was  the  mountain,  and  there  was — ^yes, 
there  was  the  girl  by  the  way,  he  had  met  on  Loch  Dirlot.  He 
shouldn't  in  tne  least  mind  seeing  her  again.  He  would  rather 
like  to  see  her.  His  short  engagement  with  Mina  had  given 
him  a  glimpse  into  the  charm  of  companionship  with  women 
who  were  capable  of  affection.  He  did  not  care  for  this  girl's 
affection  in  the  least.  A  shepherd's  daughter  on  the  mountains ! 
All  he  should  care  about  was  the  suggestion  she  should  make 
of  another  love  for  another.  If  he  were  vicariously  reminded, 
that  was  enough  for  him.  Perhaps  he  would  not  have  thought 
of  her  at  all  in  connection  with  Cnoc  Dhu,  had  he  not  mentioned 
to  Nancy  Harper  that  on  the  island  beyond  the  mountain  he 
had  lighted  upon  a  Highland  young  lady  who  had  once  occupied 
the  same  room  as  he  was  now  in  himself. 

"  You're  jokin',  sir,"  said  Nancy.  "  There's  nobody  goes  on 
that  loch  fr^om  year's  end  to  year's  end,  but  Duncan  Elder  and 
Oliver  Gun — and,  maybe,  Elspeth." 

"Very  well,  Mrs.  Harper,  it  was  just  Elspeth  I  met  there. 
Believe  me,  Elspeth  is  what  they  would  consider  a  beauty  in 
the  south.  I  don't  know  what  they  consider  her  here,  there  are 
so  many  pretty  female  faces  though  none  quite  like  Elspeth's. 
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She  has  so  much  dignity  of  carriage,  so  much  reserve  of  grace, 
aad  such  an  attractive  shyness." 

"  Poor  lassie ! "  said  Mrs.  Harper  with  emotion ;  "  I'm  fonder 
o'.Elspeth  than  of  ony  lassie  ever  lived.  I  cannot  say  what  my 
own  would  have  turned  oot  had  she  lived.  Ay,  ay — weel,  weel 
— God  knows  best ;  it  was  for  my  sins  she  was  removed ! " 

"That's  not  how  things  happen,  Mrs.  Harper.  I  know  one 
of  the  wickedest  sinners  on  earth,  who  has  broken  nearly  every 
law  in  the  Decalogue,  and  he  has  a  family  of  the  mo^t  beautiful 
daughters." 

*'  Aweel,  they've  been  made  daughters  instead  o'  sons  for  his 

jains." 

''There's  no  arguing  with  you.  There  are  some  funny  ano- 
malies in  the  world." 

"  Aweel,  I've  seen  an  ill-faured  tree  loaded  with  fine  fruit  in 
autumn.  But  that  Elspeth,  she  just  beats  everything  I  ever 
saw ;  the  e'en  that  she  has  when  she's  standin'  at  that  window, 
lookin'  oot  ower  the  sea.  She'll  say,  'That's  a  big,  big  ship 
yonder,  Nancy.'  She  ca's  me  Nancy,  puir  thing,  tho'  I've  a 
weel-kent-hoose,  and  she's  but  a  shepherd's  daughter.  She'll 
s^,  'That's  a  big  ship,'  an'  no  ship  to  be  seen.  An'  I'll  say, 
'  Hoot  awa  wi'  your  nonsense,  lassie  ;  it's  you  that  disna  ken  the 
sea  and  the  white  faem  o't,  an'  the  drivin'  doods,  and  the  trails 
o'  snawy  mist.  There's  nae  sail  there  ava'.'  And  she'll  stick  till't, 
an'  say, '  Nancy,  it's  a  big  ship,  forby  the  smacks  in  the  harbour. 
I  can  count  the  sails.'  An'  a  pilot-body  or  a  fisherman  will  oome 
in,  an'  they'll  say,  'Ship,  ship — ay,  there's  a  ship;  a  clipper 
comin'  roond  wi'  timber  frae  Quebec,  maist  likely  for  Leith.' 
Now,  she's  richt  efter  a',  ye  see.  Oh,  sic  an  e'e,  and  sic  a  ban' 
an'  airm^  an'  fit,  an'  middle.  Eh,  Elspeth's  just  the  perfection 
o'  a  lass  for  a  young  man's  fancy." 

"  Yes,  she's  a  wonderful  product  of  the  mountains,"  said  Nixon. 
"  I'm  going  up  that  way.  Will  I  say  that  you  sent  your  love 
to  her?" 

"  Ay,  ay,  do  that,  Mr.  Nixon.  Ye  micht^  if  ye  have  room  in 
your  pack,  put  in  a  bit  book  o'  sangs  out  o'  the  sooth.  Elspeth 
can  read,  and  her  father's  a  great  man  for  a  book,  if  he  can 
come  by  it  without  too  much  expense.  No,  I'll  no'  put  bannocks 
in  your  pack,  for  they  go  all  to  meal.  You're  safer  wi'  loaf-breed 
an'  twa-three  cauld  cuts  o'  troot,  wi'  your  flask.  Coming, 
coming ! " 

Nixon  set  out  for  Cnoc  Dhu  from  the  high  crags  to  the  north 
of  Ruddersdale,  and  came  round  upon  the  base  of  the  mountain 
above  the  shepherd's  house.  He  looked  for  the  shieling  for  a 
long  time  without  finding  it.  It  was  as  difficult  to  find  as  a 
wren's  nest  in  a  bank  of  clay:  nothing  more  cunning  than  a 
wren  at  building  and  concealing  her  large  mansion  of  moss  and 
feathers.    A  shepherd's  shieling  in  a  moimtain  swept  by  the 
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stonns  of  the  north,  is  as  craftily  disposed  to  elude  inspection. 
At  last,  however,  Nixon  came  upon  it,  by  following  the  bum 
where  the  gold  had  been  first  discovered.  He  had  not  been  there 
before;  he  noted  how  neatly  everything  was  disposed  Ljneath 
the  shelving  cliff — the  stack  of  peats  to  the  side  of  the  shieling, 
the  flower-pots  in  the  windows,  the  whitewash  of  the  walls,  the 
ash-tree  hedge  of  the  little  garden,  one  of  the  trees  containing 
the  large  nest  of  a  magpie,  the  overflow  of  the  bum  carried  by 
a  pipe  into  a  rocky  basin — everything  struck  him  as  cleanly, 
healthy,  pretty.  As  he  stepped  down  the  hewn  siJe  of  the 
dusky  cliff  above  the  house,  the  shepherd's  wife  came  out  and 
looked  at  him.  She  had  seen  him  from  a  side  window.  She 
had  not  many  visitors  at  the  shieling ;  and  as  she  had  years  ago 
given  up  visiting  Buddersdale,  she  was  not  very  familiar  with 
faces. 

"You  will  be  Mrs.  Gun,"  said  Nixon.  "I  came  along  from 
Ruddersdale,  rowed  up  the  Cranbeny  bum  as  far  as  it  runs,  and 
walked  across  the  moors.  I'm  rather  wet  about  the  feet  and 
legs.  I  thought  I  should  come  in  on  you  and  ask  a  few  ques- 
tions about  Cnoc  Dhu." 

"Surely,  surely,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Gun.  "Come  your  ways  in, 
BIT,  and  sit  down.  Elspeth,  come,  here's  a  gentleman  from 
Ruddersdale.     You'll  be  from  the  bank  ? " 

Elspeth  came  to  the  door,  drying  her  hands,  and,  to  her 
mother's  surprise,  she  exclaimed: — 

"  Oh,  it's  you,  is  it  ?  And  are  you  very  well,  indeed  ?  I  met 
him,  mother,  on  the  island  of  Dirlot.     Father  knows  him  too." 

"  You'll  be  hungry  after  your  walk,"  said  Mrs.  Gun. 

"  Yes,  rather.  But  Nancy  Harper  put  some  kippers  into  my 
pack,  and  I  haven't  eaten  them  yet.  If  you'll  give  me  the  use 
of  a  chair,  I'll  sit  and  eat  under  your  roof-tree." 

"  Surely,"  said  Mrs,  Gun,  who  did  not  dislike  the  look  of  the 
youth.     "  Elspeth,  lay  the  cloth." 

They  laid  it,  and  Nixon  began  to  eat. 

"The  shepherd's  up  the  mountain,"  said  his  wife  to  one  of  his 
inquiries.  "  You  see  he  has  to  follow  the  sheep,  and  they're  very 
keen  to  get  their  feed  high  up  when  the  weather  bresJcs.  No, 
no,  he  never  loses  any  of  them.  What  would  he  lose  his  sheep 
for  ?  Dear  me,  a  sheep's  not  a  silly  animal  at  all.  You're  very 
fiur  wrong  to  think  the  like  o'  that.  Don't  they  all  know  Cnoc 
Dhu,  every  sheep  o'  them  ?  And  don't  they  know  their  own 
lee  comers  and  their  own  craig  tops  ?  Surely,  sir,  as  well  as  you 
know  your  own  home  in  the  south.  We  had  an  old  tup,  we  used 
to  call  him  Roderick,  after  Mr.  Leslie,  and  no  disrespect  to  him 
whatever.  Well,  he  was  sold  away  over  the  mountains  to  a  man 
who  keeps  a  farm  on  the  West.  We  was  very  sorry  to  part 
with  Roderick,  for  he  came  a  great  deal  about  the  shieling.  But 
what  does  he  do  ?    He  walks  across  the  mountains  a  week  after 
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he  was  sold — ay,  a  hundred  miles  and  more ;  and  Oliver,  he  says, 
'  'Deed,  I'll  never  say  a  word  about  it.  The  poor  tup  can  just 
bide  where  he  is.'     And  there  he  is  to  this  hour." 

"  I'm  anxious  to  get  to  the  top  of  Cnoc  Dhu  to-day,"  said 
Nixon.  "Do  you  think  the  shepherd  could  go  up  with 
me?" 

"  Well,  Elspeth,  you  can  take  the  gentleman  up  as  far  as  your 
father  is ;  but  I  wouldn't  say  that  the  mist  isn't  on  the  summit, 
and  if  that's  the  case,  you'll  not  win  farther  than  the  bottom  of 
the  crags.  Surely,  lassie,  you  can  go  up  if  you  like.  Take  the 
gentleman  round  by  the  view  above  Dirlot,  and  show  him  the 
birds  flying  above  the  islands." 

Elspeth  and  Nixon  ascended  the  steps  above  the  shieling 
together,  and  got  on  to  a  broad  tableland  of  moor. 

''  It's  very  pleasant  to  see  you  so  soon  again,"  said  Elspeth 
when  they  had  started  together.  "  That's  Roderick  there,  see, 
the  old  tup  that  my  mother  was  talking  about.  He  doesn't  m 
very  far  away  from  the  house  now.     He's  getting  an  aged  tup.' 

^*  What  an  old  formidable  blackguard !  He  has  a  face  as  black 
as  black.    His  horns  are  like  antlers." 

''  Oh,  Roderick  can  beat  any  tup  on  the  mountain,  but  he's 
tired  of  it.  See,  he's  away  to  the  oack  of  that  big  rock  to  get 
the  lee.  He  knows  you're  a  stranger.  Now,  we'll  begin  to  go 
straight  up  till  we  get  on  the  crags  overlooking  Dirlot.  I'll  go 
before  you  and  show  you  the  way.  I'll  not  go  very  fast,  because 
it'll  take  the  wind  from  you,  and  that's  not  good.  We'll  find 
my  father  somewhere  about  there.  He's  counting  *the  lambs 
vto-day.     They're  very  fine,  strong,  health}'  lambs  wie  year." 

"I  say,  you  certainly  have  a  magnificent  pair  of  lungs.  I 
<5onsider  myself  rather  a  mountaineer,  but  I  can't  address  myself 
to  the  face  of  a  steep  ridge,  exactly  as  if  it  were  a  level  road. 
Hold  on  a  little  I    I  mudt  turn  and  look  back." 

"  Sit  down,  then,  and  look  about  you,  and  I'll  wait.  But  you 
lose  your  wind  very  soon." 

He  sat  down  on  a  loose  rock.  Elspeth  with  her  knuckles  in 
her  sides,  stood  above  him,  looking  back  too.  They  saw  over  a 
broad  expanse  of  moorland.  Indeed  there  was  nothing  but  a 
long  brown  undulation  of  moor,  dipping  here  and  there  into  a 
valley  with  a  glistening  stream,  rising  into  a  lesser  mountain 
than  Cnoc  Dhu — undulating  and  dipping  mile  upon  mile,  until, 
as  it  seemed,  there  was  a  fringe  like  the  sea  in  the  horizon.  He 
asked  if  it  were  the  sea. 

"  No,  not  yet,"  said  Elspeth :  "  higher  up,  on  the  very  top  of 
Cnoc  Dhu,  we  can  see  the  sea ;  not  so  low  down  as  this.  That's 
blue  sky.  Indeed,  I  don't  know  if  it's  sky  at  all.  It's  blue 
distance  I  think." 

Nixon  rose  from  his  stone,  and  Elspeth  set  off  in  front  of  him, 
springing  lightly  from  ridge  to  ridge,  throwing  back  speech  at 
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him  as  she  ascended^  encouraging  him  amidst  difficulties,  laugh- 
ing at  his  halts,  and,  finally  helping  him  with  a  strong  right  arm 
to  the  rocky  plateau  which  overlooked  Dirlot  loch,  where  they 
had  first  met. 

"  I  thought  I  could  climb/*  said  Nixon ;  "  now  I  know  that 
I've  got  the  art  to  learn.     You  run  up  a  mountain." 

"  Don't  I  belong  to  Cnoc  Dhu  ?  Isn't  it  as  well  known  to  me 
as  to  these  ? "  pointing  to  a  group  of  sheep  nibbling  roots,  while 
some  hardy  young  lambs  leapt  in  the  air  and  made  eccentric 
spiral  motions  with  their  legs. 

'*  True,  but  they  are  lambs,  and  you  are " 

"  Here's  my  father." 

"  I  took  you  for  the  Duke  of  Burrows,  sir,"  said  the  shepherd, 
coming  down  from  behind  a  blind  of  turf,  where  he  appeared 
to  have  been  dozing;  "he  sometimes  comes  up  Cnoc  Dhu. 
We're  not  to  look  at  him  if  he  comes.  We're  not  even  to  lift 
a  hat  to  him.  If  we  do,  we're  dismissed  on  the  spot,  if  we're  on 
the  Burrows  property.  You  a  little  resemble  him,  sir.  Have 
you  any  business  on  the  mountain,  wi'  the  sheep  like,  or  the 
ferns,  or  the  geology,  or  the — heh  !  heh ! — the  goold  ? " 

"  Not  much,  Mr.  Gun,  of  that  sort.  Only  I  am  trying  to  bring 
back  to  the  memory  of  old  inhabitants  a  period  when  a  ship 
came  ashore  and  a  babe  was  carried  from  it  to  Roderick  Leslie  s 
house.    Do  you  happen  to  remember  that  period  ? " 

The  shepherd  took<  out  his  crook  from  beneath  his  left  elbow, 
planted  it  firmly  on  the  ground,  sejBmed  to  lean  on  it  heavily, 
gazed  into  the  horizon,  evading  meanwhile  the  gaze  of  his 
interlocutor;  then,  with  a  slightly  lowering  look  as  he  gathered 
his  plaid  about  him,  replied — 

"  Are  you  personally  interested  in  the  finding  of  the  child  ? 
Is  it  your  business  to  find  her?  Has  Sir-— I  mean,  has  anything 
been  heard  of  her  father  ?  Am  I  at  liberty  to  answer  you  with 
perfect  freedom,  as  a  man  giving  his  opinion  of  his  recollections, 
without  any  use  being  made  of  them  ? " 

The  shepherd  seemed  to  remember  more  than  anybody  Nixon 
had  questioned.    Nixon  recollected  that  he  was  himself  a  lawyer. 

"  Shepherd,"  he  said,  "  if  you  know  anything  of  that  child  and 
the  circumstances  of  her  delivery  into  the  hand  of  Roderick 
Leslie,  tell  me.  I  am  engaged  in  the  law.  I  will  see  that  you 
are  rewarded  for  speaking  the  truth." 

The  shepherd  looked  at  Elspeth,  who  on  a  distant  mai*gin  of 
the  cliff*  was  looking  down  on  Dirlot,  and  replied — 

"  Come  down  to  my  house,  and  I'll  give  you  my  notion." 

(lb  be  coTitinuedJ) 


Critical  Notices. 


GEOEGE   ELIOT.* 

We  have  been  so  accustomed  of  late  to  bombshell  biographies 
plumping  into  the  midst  of  society  and  dealing  scars  and 
slaugnter  on  every  hand,  that  some  of  us  find  the  life  of  George 
Eliot  tame  to  the  verge  of  dulness.  This  feeling  will  be  shared 
by  no  one  who  has  any  true  affection  for  the  great  woman  whose 
self-portraiture  is,  as  it  were,  filmed  for  us,  soberly  and  taste- 
fully, by  the  devoted  companion  of  her  later  days.  If  we  have 
not  the  piquancy  of  posthumous  impertinences,  so  delectable  to 
polite  malice,  we  have  the  absorbing  interest  of  tracing  the  slow 
development  of  a  rich  and  benignant  nature,  and  watching  the 
inception,  growth,  and  completion  of  some  of  the  masterpieces  of 
cnodem  art.  Those  who  did  not  look  for  a  feast  of  scandal  and 
^  flow  of  gall,  but  regarded  with  a  certain  tremor  the  possibilities 
^of  error  in  so  delicate  a  work  executed  by  a  gentleman  of  untried 
literary  powers,  must  feel  a  grateful  relief  in  reading  Mr.  Cross's 
work.  His  scrupulous  taste  and  accuracy,  his  admirable  self- 
effacement,  even  the  typographical  devices  he  has  adopted  for 
the  comfort  of  his  readers,  point  him  out  as  an  example  to  fiiture 
editors.  After  all^  one  need  not  have  feared  any  defect  of 
taste  in  a  person  who  had  been  admitted  te  long  and  intimate 
communion  with  George  Eliot. 

Unthinking  readers,  who  come  te  these  volumes  expecting  to 
find  them  a  treasure-house  of  wit  and  wisdom,  will  doubtless  be 
disappointed.  Geoi^  Eliot — and  she  would  have  accepted  this 
as  the  highest  praise — gave  us  the  best  of  herself  in  her  books. 
The  beauty  and  consolation  of  her  life  lies  in  the  &ct  that  her 
..achievement  was  accurately  commensurate  with  her  power. 
There  was  no  waste,  no  tentative,  mistaken,  abortive  effort.  We 
^are  far  from  implying  that  all  her  work  was  perfect ;  what  we 
mean  is  that  ite  imperfections  were  inherent  in  her  nature,  not 
due  to  external  circumstances,  and  that  no  conceivable  course  of 
life,  method  of  training,  or  combination  of  influences  could  have 
made  her  a  greater  or  more  productive  artist  than  she  was.    She 

*  **  George  Eliot *s  Life  as  related  in  her  Letters  and  Journals."  Arranged  and 
edited  by  her  husband,  J.  W.  Cross.  Three  vols.  W.  Blackwood  k,  Sons, 
Bdinborgh  and  London,  1885. 
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amply  fulfilled  her  own  life-ideal,  and,  except  in  moments  of 
physical  depression,  she  knew  that  she  was  fulfilling  it.  What  her 
ideal  was  may  be  seen  in  the  three  following  utterances :  ''  I  think 
*  live  and  teach  '  should  be  a  proverb  as  well  as  '  live  and  leam.'  "* 
**  I  thisk  easthetic  teaching  is  the  highest  of  all  teaching,  because 
it  deals  with  life  in  its  highest  complexity.  But  if  it  ceases  to  be 
purely  SBsthetic — if  it  lapses  anywhere  from  the  picture  to  the 
diagram — it  becomes  the  most  offensive  of  all  teaching.^f  "The 
only  ardent  hope  I  have  for  my  future  life  is  to  have  given  me 
some  woman's  duty — some  possibility  of  devoting  myself  where 
I  may  see  a  daily  result  of  pure  calm  blessedness  in  the  life  of 
another. "$  This  "  ardent  hope  "  was  fulfilled  in  her  domestic,  life ; 
and  her  artistic  life  was  one  of  sesthetic  teaching  of  the  highest 
type,  which  nowhere  lapses  from  the  picture  to  the  diagram. 
Her  spiritual  and  intellectual  aptitudes  were  developed  to  their 
fullest  and  utilized  to  their  utmost.  The  very  slowness  of  her 
mental  growth  might  almost  have  been  adduced  as  an  "  argu- 
ment for  design  "  in  the  discussions  of  her  Coventry  fiiends. 
To  have  lived  the  life  and  thought  the  thoughts  of  middle- 
class  Midland  evangelicalism,  to  have  apostrophized  the  rainbow 
as  a  "  covenant-confirming  bow,"  to  have  been  of  two  minds  as  to 
the  lawfulness  of  music  and  fiction,  and  to  have  considered  it 
necessary  to  apologize  for  an  ^<  insuppressible  rising  of  animal 
spirits," — all  this  was  an  invaluable  training  for  the  tolerant  sym- 
pathy with  middle-class  English  life  and  feeling  which  informed 
her  whole  work.  Rising  superior  to  these  narrowing  influences, 
she  devoted  the  next  stadium  of  her  career  to  attaining  a  stand- 
point for  scientific  analysis  and  unimpassioned  criticism  of  life, 
illuminated  but  not  distorted  by  the  ever-felt  presence  of  im- 
passioned ideals.  By  a  chance  which  we  can  only  regard  as 
fortunate,  no  thought  of  creative  effort  crossed  her  mind  until 
this  period  of  preparation  was  completed.  She  did  not  develop 
mannerisms  and  dull  her  artistic  sense  by  immature  production. 
The  George  Eliot  who  sat  down  on  the  22nd  September,  1856,  to 
write  the  first  words  of"  The  Sad  Fortunes  of  the  Reverend  Amos 
Barton  "  was  a  different  being  from  Marian  Evans  as  known  to 
the  Brays  and  the  Hennels,  Spencer  and  Lewes.  She  was  Marian 
Evans  plus  the  dramatic  instinct,  the  creative  genius,  which  she 
herself  felt  but  as  a  vague  prompting,  and  which  even  Lewes 
'*  distrusted — ^indeed  disbelieved  in."  Gradually  her  friends  came 
to  recognize  with  astonishment  that  they  had  a  wonder-worker 
in  their  midst;  and  now  we,  conversely,  are  called  upon  to 
recognize,  though  without  any  reason  for  astonishment,  that 
George  Eliot,  rriinua  her  magic  wand,  was  plain  Marian  Evans, 
no  (^dm   clairvoyant  Olympian,  but  a  ''commonplace  woman" 

♦  Letter  to  Sara  Hennell,  27th  November,  1847. 

J  Letter  to  Frederick  Harrison,  16th  August,  1866. 
Letter  to  Mrs.  Bray,  4th  December,  1849. 
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(bo  she  herself  put  it),  living  an  eager  personal  life, ''  freudvoll, 
leidvoll,  gedankenvolL" 

George  Eliot  was  ^not  by  nature  a  great  letter-writer.  She 
confesses  in  many  *places  her  dislike  for  the  task  of  corre- 
spondence. Her  inward  life  was  too  intense  to  allow  her  to 
dwell  on  the  small  outward  incidents  which  form  the  staple 
matter  of  a  bom  letter-writer  like  Mrs.  Carlyle — ^incidents  to 
be  humorously  exaggerated,  fantastically  embellished,  ironically 
moralized^  and,  in  fact,  made  entertaining  in  their  own  despite. 
"  I  have  led  a  very  unsettled  life  lately,"  Greorge  Eliot  writes  in 
1838  ;  **  Michaelmas,  with  its  onerous  duties  and  anxieties,  much 
company  (for  us)  and  little  reading,  so  that  I  am  ill-prepared  for 
corresponding  with  profit  or  pleasure."  Fancy  Mrs.  Carlyle 
letting  her  correspondence  depend  upon  her  reading !  And  fancy 
the  mock-heroic  romance  she  would  have  made  out  of  the 
Michaelmas  duties  and  anxieties,  and  the  country  "  company "  I 
There  was  little  playfulness  in  George  Eliot's  disposition.  Even 
her  letters  to  Mr.  Charles  Lewes,  when  a  boy  at  Hofwyl,  are 
grave  and  almost  formal.  She  could  not  be  easily  trivial,  and 
She  had  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  be  elaborately  witty. 
There  is  not  in  these  three  volumes  a  single  "  clever "  letter. 
The  cleverest  letter  she  ever  wrote  was  the  famous  one  from 
Ebms  Meyrick  to  Daniel  Deronda.  Her  humour  was  primarily 
dramatic,  and  secondarily  satiric  ;  it  had  nothing  of  the  irresist- 
ible, irrepressible  fantasy  wherewith  Dickens  transmuted  the 
most  commonplace  objects  and  events  into  something  new  and 
strange.  "I  must  write  to  you  more  meOy^  she  says,  in  1848, 
*'  without  taking  pains  or  labour  to  be  apirUuelle,  when  Heaven 
never  meant  me  to  be  so." 

These  letters,  then,  do  not  claim  attention,  in  their  own  right, 
as  literary  utterances.  They  contain  gleams  of  wit  and  fragments 
of  wisdom ;  but  all  that  would  be  particularly  noteworthy  if 
any  one  else  than  George  Eliot  had  written  it,  or  if  George  Eliot 
had  not  also  written  "  Adam  Bede "  and  *^  Romola,"  could  be 
collected  into  half  a  volume.  Their  interest — and  it  is  absorbing 
— ^lies  in  their  revelation,  first  of  the  external  circumstances  of 
her  life  (surely  it  is  not  a  "  hard  curiosity  "  which  likes  to  know 
something  of  the  Tnilieu  in  which  a  great  and  beloved  spirit 
moved  and  had  its  being) ;  secondly,  of  her  intellectual  and  moral 
growth,  idiosyncrasies,  and  even  limitations.  The  apparent 
egoism  which  has  been  a  stumbling-block  to  some  critics  arises 
partly  from  the  introspective  habit,  without  which  Marian  Evans 
could  never  have  become  George  Eliot,  but  mainly  from  the  very 
simple  fact  that  the  Editor  has  selected  from  her  correspondence 
precisely  those  passages  which  tell  of  herself.  Some  writers,  too, 
seem  to  have  been  impressed  with  a  sense  of  morbid  gloom  over  her 
whole  life.  They  have  surely  read  carelessly,  or  witn  a  preconcep- 
tion ;  for  along  with  frequent  references  to  physical  suffering  and 
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the  mental  despondency  which  arose  parUv  from  illness  and  partly 
from  an  overwnelminfi:  sense  of  responsibility,  we  find  continually 
recurriDg  expressions  of  "  deep  Jd  lasting  joy  "  in  the  love  o^ 
husband  and  friends,  in  work  well  done,  in  the  certainty  of  not 
having  lived  in  vain«  Her  yearly  retrospects,  after  1856,  are 
invariably  filled  with  such  feelings  as  these.  Even  in  1863, 
while  "  Komola  "  was  changing  her  from  a  young  woman  to  an 
old,  she  writes  : — "  We  have  had  many  blessings  this  year. 
Opportunities  which  have  enabled  ua  to  acquire  an  abundant 
independence ;  the  satisfactory  progress  of  our  two  eldest  boys ; 
various  grounds  of  happiness  in  our  work ;  and  ever-lowing 
happiness  in  each  other."  These,  surely,  are  not  the  woras  of  an 
habitually  unhappy  woman. 

One  mistake  Mr.  Cross  has  committed,  no  doubt  with  the  best 
of  motives.  He,  of  course,  makes  no  attempt  to  vindicate  that 
which  vindicates  itself,  the  union  of  George  Eliot  with  George 
Henry  Lewes ;  but  he  should  have  given  an  explicit  and  authori- 
tative statement,  however  brief,  of  Mr.  Lewes's  actual  position 
with  regard  to  his  former  wife.  On  that,  and  on  that  alone,  must 
depend  the  rational  decision  as  to  the  precise  merits,  firstly,  of  hid 
course  of  action,  and,  secondly,  of  George  Eliot's.  Mr.  Cross's 
vague  assertion  that  his  "  previous  family  life  was  entirely 
spoiled,"  is  not  enough,  though  its  vagueness  is  no  doubt  prompted 
by  consideration  for  the  feelings  of  the  lady's  surviving  son.  It 
is  a  matter  of  great  and  general  moment  thett  no  one  should  be 
able  to  suspect  George  EUot  of  occupying  a  place  to  which  another 
woman  had  even  a  shadow  of  moral  right. 


SONNETS.* 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  says  an  Italian  writer,  no  less  than  661 
writers  of  sonnets  .flourished  in  Tuscany.  In  England  the  sonnet 
has  never  numbered  so  many  votaries,  and  of  late  our  greater 
poets  have,  with  a  few  exceptions — notably  those  of  Mr.  Rossetti 
and  Mr.  Tennyson-Turner — ^shown  an  inclination  to  scorn  the 
sonnet.  Those  who  see  matter  for  regret  in  the  decline  of  this 
art  of  poetical  miniature-painting  wUl  most  cordially  welcome 
Mr.  Brodie's  little  volume,  in  \^ich  they  will  find  not  only 
graceful  and  easy  verse,  wearing  lightly  the  shackles  of  the 
sonnet  form,  and  written  in  an  earnest  yet  genial  spirit,  free  from 
morbid  sentiment  and  cui  bono  weariness,  but  also  that  "  little 
more  "  which  is  so  "  much  " —  a  touch  of  genuine  poetic  tire. 
Moreover,  while  many  sonnets  seem,  as  has  ueen  said  of  Madame 
de  Sevign^'s  letters,  to  smell  of  midnight  oil — to  be  written  to 

*  Bj  E.  H.  Brodie.    London  :  G.  Bell  and  Sons. 
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order  rather  than  inspired — these  are  delightfully  fresh  and 
spontaneous. 

Mr.  Brodie  is  no  recluse  ;  many  of  his  sonnets  have  been,  his 
pre£Etce  tells  us,  written  in  *'  such  chips  and  moments  of  leisure 
as  a  busy  inspector  of  schools  can  get,"  but  he  writes  of  nature 
as  a  lover  might  write  of  the  mistress  whose  face  he  has  learned 
by  heart  More  than  once,  though  Mr.  Brodie  is  nothing  if 
not  original,  he  carries  back  our  thoughts  to  Grasmere  and 
Wordsworth.  Here  is  a  lovely  sonnet,  in  which  he  has  caught 
and  echoed  the  great  poet's  lament  for  a  glory  vanished  with  his 
childhood  from  the  earth — 

Art  thou  less  beautiful,  or  I  more  dull  ? 

0  Nature,  once  my  passion  and  delight, 
How  shall  I  win  thee  ?    Is  thy  promise  null  1 
Or  have  I  forfeited  my  ancient  right  ? 

By  me  thy  skiey  splendours  are  unwatched. 
By  me  thy  changeful  year  unheeded  flics, 
Glories  of  sunrise,  or  of  eve  unmatched, 
Changes  but  new  delights  to  lovers'  eyes. 
Time  was,  I  thought,  that  thou  to  me  hadst  given 
The  dearest  boon  imparted  from  above, 
The  greener  meadow  and  the  bluer  heaven, 
With  the  deep  heart  of  wonder  and  of  love. 
But  now,  the  sharer  of  a  common  lot, 

1  only  wonder  that  I  wonder  not. 

.  It  will  probably  occur  to  many  of  Mr.  Brodie's  readers  that 
he  reaches  his  highest  level  when  he  adopts,  as  here,  the 
Shakespearian  form.  In  the  opinion  of  the  present  writer, 
at  least,  Mr.  Hallam  is  somewhat  hypercritical  in  pronouncing 
this  form  "  debased."  He  appears  to  overlook  the  fact  that  the 
English  madrigal  (will  no  one,  by  the  way,  give  us  some  good 
madrigals  nowadays  ?)  was  more  truly  the  counterpart  of  the 
fEinciful,  melodious  Tuscan  sonnet,  fit  vehicle  for  the  exquisite 
sorrows  of  a  Petrarch,  or  the  shallower  outpourings  of  a  Gaspara 
Stampa,  whereas  in  English  the  sonnet  was  naturalised  for  a 
graver  use ;  and,  as  it  conveys  more  weighty  thought,  it  needs  to 
have  that  thought  gathered  up  more  closely  at  the  end,  either 
with  the  epigrammatic  strength  of  the  Shakespearian  couplet,  or 
in  a  powerfiil  closing  line,  as  in  Blanco  White's  well-known 
"  Night  and  Death  "  :— 

"  If  light  can  thus  deceive,  wherefore  not  life  ? " 

In  the  sonnet  on  "  Weston  Wood,"  Mr.  Brodie  has  kept  his  best 
till  last  with  excellent  effect,  ending  his  tiercets  thus  : — 

To  evening's  golden  gate 
The  sea  has  ebbed,  and  in  the  offing  lies, 
Stirless,  his  mighty  heart  without  a  beat. 

From  these  specimens  of  his  verse  it  will -be  seen  that  Mr. 
Brodie  unites  delicacy  of  finish  with  clearness  of  expression ;  the 
latter  is  hardly  so  common  a  quality  that  we  can  afford  to  despise 
it.     If  there  are  one  or  two  sonnets  which  might  well  be  omitted 
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in  a  future  edition,  as  detracting  a  little  from  the  merit  of  the 
volume,  there  are  several  which  seem  worthy  to  Uve,  and  likely 
to  win  for  their  author  a  higher  place  than  that  for  which  he 
modestly  hopes  in  the  "  milky  way  of  poetry." 

Here,  in  conclusion,  is  a  sonnet  from  the  series  on  the  poets, 
which  shows  the  author's  appreciation  of  a  poet  as  widely 
different  as  may  well  be  from  his  great  master  Wordsworth  — 

SHELLEY. 

Weigh  me  the  rose's  odour ;  tell  me  why 
Yotmg  Zephyr's  breath  is  all  of  violet ; 
Or  why  the  clondy  riches  of  the  sky 
Are  piled  above  the  sun  before  he  set ; 
Say  why  the  lark  momits  up,  the  only  bird. 
To  warble  out  his  soul  in  air  and  light, 
Or  why  sole  chantress  Philomel  is  heard 
Piercing  with  dole  the  uncurtained  ear  of  night. 
Tell  me  all  these,  or  tell  me  one  of  these, 
Then  may  I  say  why  but  to  one  was  given 
Such  bitter-sweet  ethereal  psalmodies, 
Such  fiery  wings  of  song  to  batter  heaven. 
Whose  hand  could  paint  a  Beatrice  but  thine 
And  that  last  look  in  sinless  eyes  divine  ? 
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PAGE  WOODCOCKS  WIND  PILLS 


GOOD  for  the  Core  of  WIND  ON  THE  STOMACH. 
GOOD  for  the  Cure  of  INDIGESTION. 
GOOD  for  the  Cure  of  SICK  HEADACEOi. 
GOOD  for  the  Care  of  HEARTBURN. 
GOOD  for  the  Cure  of  BILIOUSNESS. 
GOOD  for  the  Cure  of  LIVER  COMPLAINT. 
GOOD  for  the  Cure  of  ALL  COMPLAINTS 

arising  from  a  dUordered  state  of  the  STOMACH,  BOWELS,  or  LIVER. 

Sold  by  aU  Medicine  Vendon,  In  Boxes  at  1«.  li<2.,  2».  Od.,  and  40.  6d.  each ;  or  sent  by  post  for  14,  89» 
or  64  stamps,  according  to  sise,  by 

PAGE  D.  WOODCOCE:,  High  Street*  Liziooln. 


PEPPER'S 
QTHNINE  AND  IRON 

TONIO. 


HBAI/TH, 

STBBNQTH, 

BNEBGY. 


QBBA' 

Or 


T  BODILY  STRENGTH, 


RBAT  NERVE  STRENGTH, 


QRBAT  MENTAL  STRENGTH, 

njUBAT  DIGESTIVE  STRENGTH  follows  the  ose 
^^of  PEPPER'S  QUININE  AND  IRON  TONIO. 
Bottles,  82  doses.  Sold  by  Chemists  everywhere. 
Refose  imitations.    Insist  on  having  Peppers. 


SULPHOLINE 


THE  CUBE  I0£  SEIN  DISEASES! 

nr  ▲  Tiw  SATS 
EmptioiiBv  FimpleB,  Blotches  entirely 

fade  away. 

BeantifoUy  fragrant.  Perfectly  Harmless. 

Oures  Old-Standing  Skin  Diseases. 

It  removes  every  kind  of  Ernption,  Spot,  or  Blemish, 
and  renders  the  skin  clear,  smooth,  sapple,  and 
healthy.    Bnlpholine  Lotion  is  sold  by  Chemists. 

Bottles,  St.  Oil. 


PEPPER'S 

TARAXACUM 
And  PODOPHYLLIN. 

A  fluid  liver  Medicine,  made  from 

DANDELION  &  MANDRAKE  ROOTS. 

Good  for  Liver  IMiorder  aad  Zndlfsstion. 

The  boot  aatiUlious  Remedy. 

Without  a  partiole  of  Heroiuy. 

Safest  and  sorest  Btomaoh  and  Liver  Hodiefae. 

Olean  the  Head  and  enres  Headaohe. 

Regolates  the  Bowels. 

Bottles,  12  doses.  Sold  by  most  Chemists.  Decline 
Imitations ;  many  Chemists  professing  their  own  to 
equal  Pepper's  renowned  liver  prepazation. 

LOCKYER'S  SULPHUR 
HAIR  RESTORER. 

THE  BE8T.      THE  SAFEST.      THE  CHEAPEST. 

Sestores  the  Colour  to  Grey  Hatr. 

Instantly  stops  the  Hair  ttont  fadlns* 

Oceasionally  nsedy  Areyneas  U  ImposslMe* 

Where  the  Snlphor  Restorer  is  applied  scarf  can- 
not exist,  and  a  sense  of  cleanliness,  coolnesst  etc., 
prevails,  which  cannot  result  from  daily  plastering 
WB  hair  with  grease.  Sold  everywhere,  in  large 
bottles,  holding  almost  a  pint,  1«.  6d.  each.  Be  sore 
to  have  Lockyer^s. 


aaxjESJSTT 

THE   LITTLE  CTCLOP^DIA  OF  COXlCOn 

THINGS.    Bv  the  Bev.  Sir  GEO.  W.  COX,  Bart., 
M.A.    Fourth  SdUkm.    lUnatrated.    Demy  8vo, 
7».6d. 
"Has  deservedly  reached  a  fourth  edition.    For 
handy  reference  and  information  on   subjects  of 
common  interest  it  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  big 
encyclopedias.     Yon  get  an  explanation,  for  ex- 
ample, concerning  the  raw  materials  and  prodncts 
of  manufacture,  the  practical  applications  of  science, 
and  the  main  facts  of  natural  history,  chemistry,  and 
most  other  departments  of  knowledge,  within  brief 
compass.  .  •  .  The  numerous  illustrations  are  often 
a  material  help  in  clearing  away  difficulties  and 
misapprehensions  that  widely  prevail  with  regard 
to  common  things.    The  volume  has  also  the  impor- 
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tant  recommendation  of  being  remarkably  cheap." — 
Scotsman. 

ELEXSHTABT  TEXT-BOOK  OF  ZOOLOeT. 

By  Prof.  W.  CLAUS.  Edited  by  ADAM  SEDG- 
WICK, M.A.,  Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  Trin.  Coll., 
Camb. ;  assisted  by  F.  G.  HEATHCOTE,  B.A., 
Trin.  Coll.,  Camb.  With  706  New  Illustrations. 
Demy  8vo. 

SECTION  I.    PROTOZOA  to  INSECTA,  21«. 
SECTION  n.    MOLLUSCA  to  31AN,  16f. 
DICTIOKABT    OF    BBITIBH    BIBB8.      By 
Colonel   MONTAGUE.     Edited    by  E.   NEW- 
MAN, F.  L.  S.    Demy  8vo,  7«.  6d. 

This  i$tue  eontaina  pr«eUeljf  the  $ame  matter  a«  that  in 
the  Sdition  qf  1866,  publiehed  at  12f. 
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THE  CONTEMPORARY  PULPIT. 


With  January,  1885,  THE  CONTEMPORARY  PULPIT  entered  npJ 
its  second  year  of  existence.  The  success  achieved  during  the  first  Twel?«i 
Months  has  been  quite  unprecedented  in  this  class  of  Literature,  the  monthlf^ 
circulation,  it  is  believed,  already  considerably  exceeding  that  of  any  gimiliri 
Homiletic  Journal.  During  the  year  1884,  the  following  Eminent  PkreacheB 
have  been  represented  by  typical  Sermons  : — 

PRINCIPAL  CONTENTS  OF  VOLUME  L 

SERMONS.     Bishop    of   Durham  ;  Dean   Chubch  ;    Canons   Enox-Little;    Soott- 
HOLiiAin>,   LiDDON,  WssTCOTT ;  Prebendary  Cross  ;  Cardinal  Makking  ;  Bev.  I^n* ' 
B.  W.  Dale,  J.  McGregor. 

EXPOSITORT  SECTION.  Bishop  of  Derrt  ;  Canon  FuRSE ;  Bevs.  Dr.  A.  M ACLASES, 
Armstrong  Black,  Dr.  W.  C.  Smith,  Dr.  A.  Whytb. 

CHILDREN'S  SERMONS.    Bevs.  T.  Tbionmouth  Shore,  Dr.  J.  O.  Dtkes. 

OUTLINES.  Bishop  of  LiYBRPOOL;  Archdeacon  .Farrar;  Dean  Church  ;  Canons  EIkg, 
LiDDON,  FuRSB,  Knox-Littlb  ;  Bev.  Drs.  Parker,  Whttb,  Wage,  Maclabes, 
Yauohan,  Bevak,  Tulloch,  Bevs.  C.  Stanford,  Page-Bobbrts. 

« CHURCH    LIFE    IN  BRITAIN.     Manchester,    Brighton,    Belfast,  Leicester,  Sooth 
Wales. 

SERMON  N0TB8.      BBIBF  dTTLINES  AND  SnOOBSTIVB  THEIIB8.      UTBBAST  NOTB. 
BEVnSWB.      THE  TEN  GSBATEST  UVXNG  FBSA0HEB8'  OOHFBTITION. 


PRINCIPAL   CONTENTS  OF  VOLUME   U. 

SERMONS.   Bishops  of  Derry,  Durham;  Deans  Butcher,  Church;  Canon  Liddox; 
Bev.  Drs.  Lapfan,  Salmon. 

EXPOSITORY  SECTION.    Bevs.  Guy  Pbarsb,  Cameron  Lees,  Spurobon,  A.  Scorr, 
Steinmbyer,  Dr.  Parker. 

CHILDREN'S   SERMONS.     Bev.  Drs,  A.  MacLaren,  J.  A.  O.  Dykes. 

OUTLINES.    Bishop  of  Truro;  Deans  Pbrowne,  Caire;  Canons  Hole,  Wkstcott, 

Scott-Holland,  Mason,  King,  Knox-Littlb;   Bev.  Drs.  McGregor,  Parkkb, 

Dykes;  Bevs.  J.  Storr,  Pagb-Boberts,  T.  Shore. 

CHURCH  LIFE  IN  BRITAIN.    Edinburgh,  Derby,  Eastbourne  and  District,  Notting- 
ham, Australia,  Melbourne. 

THE   0BBATB8T  8WI88  PREACHERS.    QEO.  EUOT  AS  A  CHRI8TIAN.    CART.IWliB  OOVCBflS- 
BRIEF  OimJlIBB  AND  BUGOESTIVB  THIMES.    BERMON  VOTES. 


London:   W.   SWAN    SONNENSCHEIN  &  CO. 
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THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  ELEMENTARY 

EDUCATION. 

BY   A«   SONNENSCHEIN. 

"**  Popular  Education  is  a  subject  which  can  no  more  be  known  without  being 
treated  comparatiyely  than  anatomy  can  be  known  without  being  treated 
comparatiyely." 

Matthew  Abnold  in  **  SohooU  and  Uni/oersities  on  the  Continent,'^ 

Introduction.  —  Before  *  the  late  outcry  about  "  Overpres- 
sure" had  been  raised,  we  were  accustomed  to  hear  year  by 
year  exulting  and  self-congratulatory  accounts  of  the  growth 
of  our  national  system  of  education^  both  in  extent  and  in 
effectiveness.  We  were  told  that  the  number  of  children  on 
the  registers  was  increasing  by  ''leaps  and  bounds/'  and  that 
the  percentage  of  passes  was  rising  higher  at  each  exami- 
nation. True>  the  estimates  had  also  been  rising,  but  with 
laudable  generosity  the  public  was  glad  to  pay  for  so  good 
an  object. 

They  were  unmindful  of  the  fact  that/  to  use  Lord  Sherbrook's 
somewhat  vulgar  simile,  the  permanent  officials  of  the  De- 
partment were  ''branding  their  own  herrings."  But  the  few 
real  teachers  who  had  an'  insight  into  the  working  of  our 
system  were  well  aware  of  the  mischief  that  was  going  on. 
They  could  not  raise  their  voices,  for  two  powerful  reasons : 
first,  their  isolated  remonstrance  would  have  been  drowned  in 
the  general  chorus  of  exultation;  and  secondly,  and  principally, 
because  they,  the  true  friends  of  education,  were  afraid  of  oeing 
confounded  with  the  Obscurantists.  But  now  that  the  double 
cry  of  Overpressure  and  Inefficiency  has  been  raised,  the  public 
is  likely  to  listen,  and  educationists  may  venture  to  speak  out. 
As  for  the  Obscurantists,  they  will  derive  but  little  comfort 
from  these  pages* 

VOL.  xn.  c  c 
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On  Cram  and  Overpressure. — It  is  necessary  to  explain  to 
the  uninitiated  that  cram  and  overpressure^  though  often  seen 
together,  are  &x  from  identical.  Cram,  technically  known  as 
the  "  short  cut,"  the  "straight  tip,"  is  well  described  by  Geoi^e 
Eliot  in  these  words:  ''In  the  schoolroom  her  quick  mind 
had  taken  readily  that  strong  starch  of  unexplained  rules  and 
disconnected  facts,  which  saves  ignorance  from  any  painful  sense 
of  limpness/'  This  starch  might  with  more  appositeness  have 
been  designated  manufacturer's  size,  by  which  the  dishonesi 
trader  is  enabled  to  palm  off  on  an  unsuspecting  public  flimsy 
calico  for  good  longcloth,  or  even  linen.  To  make  this  clear, 
we  must  state  the  difference  between  the  crammer  or  ''coach,'^ 
and  the  teacher. 

The  good  teacher  is  wisely  discursive;  he  aims  at  giving^ 
to  his  pupils  a  rich  and  varied  association  of  ideas,  and  a 
large  connotation  to  the  terms  in  use.  He  follows  the  growth 
of  notions  in  the  minds  of  his  pupils,  and  by  no  means  the 
sequence  of  ideas  exacted  by  the  examination  schedules.  The 
coach  knows  nothing  of  all  that;  with  a  single  eye  he  drives 
straight  for  the  examination,  and  however  instructive,  formative,, 
or  tempting  any  digression  might  be,  he  resolutely  ignores  it, 
because  it  "does  not  pay/'  His  system  is  a  nicely  arranged 
course  of  mnemonics — ^the  facts  are  carefully  pigeon-holed,  ready 
for  production  at  examinations. 

Again,  the  teacher,  and  above  all  the  trainer  of  the  inteUigenoe, 
cultivates  the  analytic  memory,  or,  as  Stow  expresses  it,  ''the 
memory  of  ideas  before  the  memory  of  words  ";  the  coach  only 
cares  for  the  merely  portative,  the  temporarily  portative  memory. 
The  former  process  is  laborious  to  the  teacher,  but  highly  profit- 
able to  the  pupil ;  the  latter  is  "  expeditious  "  and  valueless.  The 
teacher,  through  a  fine  cultivation  of  the  intelligence,  influences 
the  emotions  and  aspirations ;  the  coach  cannot  be  said  to  culti- 
vate even  the  memory ;  he  only  crowds  it.  Of  the  value  of  such 
a  memory  let  quaint  Thomas  Fuller  speak ;  he  is  no  mean  judge, 
having  himself  been  possessed  of  a  memory  ahnost  nortentous,  and 
yet  he  says :  "  Artificial  memory  is  rather  a  trick  than  an  art,  and 
more/or  the  garni  of  ihe  teacher  them  profit  of  the  learners.^'  Your 
man  with  a  thickly-stocked  memory,  having  a  larse  assortment  of 
dogmas,  maxims,  and  apophthegms  ready  for  fOl  occasions,  is, 
at  best,  but  a  silly  Polonius,  hurtful  to  everybody,  and  mostly 
so  to  himself;  he  tries,  poor  idiot!  to  reason  with  his  memory; 
he  might  as  well  try  to  see  with  his  nose.  True,  Polonius  was 
an  ex&eme  case  of  a  crammed  man,  but  more  or  less  everybody 
is  vitally  injured  by  cram,  both  physically  and  intellectuaUy ; 
and  it  begets  a  distaste  lor  learning,  which  demoralizes  tne 
student's  whole  nature. 

Overwork,  however,  means  too  much  and  too  assiduous 
labour.    To  vary  the  metaphor:  cramming  is  the  bad  cooking 
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of  mental  food^  overpressure  is  simply  over-eating.  Either  may 
exist  without  the  other;  overpressure,  or  as  the  Glermans  eaU 
it,  tlberbiirdung,  exists  in  other  countries  as  well  as  in  England ; 
but  it  is  Englimd  alone  that  is  afflicted  with  overpressure  and 
cram  combined. 

The  Cry  of  Overpressnre. — The  cry  of  overpressure  has 
repeatedly  been  raised,  and  has  as  often  been  silenced.  The 
careful  observer,  however,  will  have  noticed  that  each  successive 
cry  has  been  louder  and  more  emphatic  than  its  predecessor. 
The  last  outcry,  which  is  only  just  dying  away,  was  met  in  the 
following  manner: — ^At  first  the  existence  of  overpressure  was 
stoutly  denied;  next  it  was  admitted  to  exist  in  a  few  isolated 
cases;  then  we  were  told  that  overpressure  was  only  another 
term  for  under-feeding;  and  lastly,  the  Department  caused  some 
twenty  cases  of  allesed  actual  death  from  overpressure  to  be 
inquired  into.  Whether  these  judges  were  wholly  unbiassed  or 
not  is  an  open  question ;  at  any  rate,  though  the  large  majority  of 
the  cases  were  explained  away,  six  or  seven  deaths  from  over- 
pressure were  admitted  to  have  taken  place.  But  we  were  told 
that  amongst  the  millions  of  children  whose  education  the 
Department  guides  and  superintends,  surely  six  or  seven  cases 
were  an  almost  infinitesimal  quantity.  This  argument  would  be 
unanswerable  if  death  were  the  only  result  from  overpressure, 
instead  of  being  the  culmination  of  it.  It  is  as  though,  sailing  in 
an  unfathomed  sea,  we  observed  but  few  islands  rising  above  the 
surface.  Which  is  the  more  acceptable  theory — that  these  are  the 
summits  of  a  submarine  tablelancL  or  that  they  are  isolated  peaks 
rising  from  a  deep-lyin^  level  ?  ourely  it  is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  where  a  few  die  from  overpressure,  a  much  larger  number 
have  suffered  in  body  and  mind  evils  which  have  escaped  detec- 
tion. Are  we  to  assume  that  the  permanent  officials  are  satisfied 
with  no  evidence  of  overpressure  short  of  actual  deaths  in  a 
considerable  number  ?  And  above  all,  a  large  number  of  teachers 
declare  that  they  have  seen  and  handled  cases  of  undoubted 
overpressure,  although  they  did  not  result  in  death.  The  public 
are  told  that  the  teachers  are  interested  in  proving  overpressure ; 
but  are  not  the  permanent  officials  equally  interested  in  disproving 
it  ?  Whom  are  the  public  to  believe  ?  The  teachers  press  for  a 
searching  investigation  by  competent  and  imbiassed  judges ;  the 
authorities  refuse  such  investigation.  Till  better  and  more  reliable 
evidence  is  forthcoming,  sympathy  and  confidence  are  due  to 
those  who  court,  not  to  those  who,  under  whatever  pretext, 
shun  inquiry. 

But  every  educationist  who  has  studied  our  system  knows  that 
our  standards  all  but  compel  cram  teaching,  and  that  our  system 
of  payment  by  results  offers  a  nearly  irresistible  incentive  to 
overpressure. 

In  accordance  with  the  quotation  at  the  head  of  this  artide,  it 
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will  be  advantageous  to  compare  ourselves  with  some  foreign 
country.  For  two  reasons  I  have  selected  Belgium  for  this  com- 
parison; first,  because  the  Belgians  being  our  near  neighbours 
every  allegation  can  be  easily  verified;  and  secondly,  because 
the  history  of  Belgian  elementary  education,  to  some  extent^ 
resembles  our  own.  In  Germany  and  in  Switzerland  education 
grew;  in  this  country  and  in  Belgium  it  had  to  be  created,  or 
transplanted. 

An  Episode  in  tiie  History  of  Belgian  Popular  £dncati€^ 
— Previous  to  the  separation  of  BeMum  from  Holland,  the  ad- 
mirable school  system  of  Protestant  Holland  was  naturally  also 
that  of  Catholic  Belgium ;  but  unfortunately  there  was  the 
religious  difficulty,  and  though  Government  did  all  that  could 
reasonably  be  expected,  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  would  not 
be  satisfied;  they  raised  their  voices  against  the  '^combined'' 
systems  of  education,  and  against  all  Government  interference. 
In  1830  the  Separatists  prevailed,  and  the  clergy,  according  to  the 
maxim  of  ^'  the  spoils  to  the  victors,"  claimed  the  prevalence  of 
their  views  on  education.  For  more  than  ten  long  years  they 
had  their  way,  and  the  result  was  that  education  in  Belgium  bad 
become  a  palpable,  a  confessed  ruin,  and  Government  had  to  take 
the  matter  up.  With  genuine  humility,  which  is  the  daughter  of 
consummate  wisdom,  they  did  not  attempt  to  elaborate  a  national 
system  of  education  out  of  their  **  own  inner  consciousness,"  but 
tJ^ey  went  for  guidance  in  education  to  the  classical  country  ot 
schools,  to  Germany,  as  for  guidance  in  politics  they  previously 
had  gone  to  the  classical  country  of  constitutional  government, 
to  England. 

Abb£  Decoster. — The  clei^  themselves,  to  their  honour  be 
it  said,  were  not  behind  in  the  new  departure  that  was  taken. 
The  good  Abb^  Decoster,  Directeur  de  TEcole  Normale  de  Lierre, 
himself  went  to  Germany,  and  on  his  return  home,  being  con- 
vinced that  the  kernel  of  the  education  question  lay  in  methods 
of  teaching,  and  that  no  subject  lent  itself  so  well  to  the  exem- 
plification of  the  several  principles  of  teaching  as  arithmetic  does, 
brought  out  his  well-known  book  on  Intuitional  Arithmetic,  based 
on  Benneke's  works,  and  in  other  ways  he  exercised  a  wide  and 
beneficent  influence  in  his  double  capacity  of  author  and  of  prin- 
cipal of  an  eminent  training  college.  But  of  far  greater  moment 
than  the  action  of  the  good  Abb^  was  that  of  the  commission  sent 
to  Germany  by  the  Government.  This  commission,  having  at  its 
head  the  Rector  Magnificus  of  the  University  of  Louvain,  visited 
schools  and  colleges,  studied  systems,  and  finally  prevailed  on 

Herr  Professor  Tliomas  Braun, 

of  Cologne,  to  abandon  his  German  career  and  devote  his  energies 
to  their  own  Belgium.  This  happened  in  1843.  The  result  more 
than  justified  the  wisdom  of  their  choice. 
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M.  Braun  began  work  as  Professor  of  Pedagogy*  at  the  Nivelles 
Traming  College  amidst  difficulties  and  discouragements  enough ; 
he  still  remembers  the  painful  humiliations  he  had  to  undergo  in 
those  early  days,  when  hiB  work  was  inspected  by  foreigp,  princi- 
pally Qerman,  pedagogues.  But  his  persistency  and  faithnilness 
prevailed,  and  at  mt  made  itself  felt  all  through  the  land.  He 
was  successively  promoted  to  ever  higher  €knd  more  influential 
posts,  such  as  member  of  commissions  at  the  Ministry  on  public 
instruction^  and  permanent  chairman  of  the  commission  for  the 
examination  of  teachers,  and  was  also  continually  employed  in 
scientific  and  scholastic  missions  in  foreign  countries. 

These  Belgians  and  other  foreigners  very  curiously  are  never 
satisfied  Mrith  themselves,  so  that  missions  abroad  are  of  frequent, 
almost  regular,  occurrence.  I  have  even  now  lying  before  me  a 
masterly  "  Rapport  sur  Tenseignement  des  Travaux  Manuels  .  •  • 
en  Sufede,"  by  M.  A.  Sluys,  published  in  1884,  the  result  of  an 
official  mission  to  Sweden  of  Messieurs  Sluys  and  Vankalken.  It 
is^a  report  so  exhaustive,  so  finely  reasoned  out,  and  so  wise  in  its 
appraisements,  that  it  would  do  honour  to  any  country. 

But  to  return  to  M.  Braun.  Among  his  many  missions  it  will 
interest  English  readers  to  note  that  of  1862,  when  the  Belgian 
Home  Minister,  M.  Yandenpeerenbaum,  sent  him  to  London  to 
organize  at  the  International  Exhibition  the  first  scholastic 
museum  in  this  country. 

In  1870  he  gave  a  course  of  lectures  on  education,  attended 
by  the  highest  society  of  Brussels,  Royalty  included,  and  these 
"  conferences  "  led  to  the  publication  of  his  classical  work,  *'  Le 
lavre  des  Mferes," 

In  1874  Government  appointed  him  member  of  a  commission 
sent  to  Germany  and  Sweden  to  study  "  Rational  Gymnastics," 
and  in  consequence  of  his  report,  printed  by  government  upon 
a  motion  in  Parliament  made  by  M.  Couvreur,  ''Rational 
Gymnastics"  have  been  introduced  all  through  Belgium. 

In  1875  the  post  of  Inspector  of  Training  Colleges  becoming 
vacant  by  the  death  of  the  poet  and  historian  Andr^  Van  Hassel^ 
M.  Braun  was  appointed  his  successor. 

In  1878,  at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  he  represented  Belgium  in 
the  educational  section,  and  the  president  of  his  class,  the  late 
Sir  Charles  Reed  himself,  told  me  that  his  infiuence  with  the 
jury  was  paramount. 

Naturally,  orders  and  distinctions  were  conferred  upon  him  in 
abundance.  Belgium  made  him  Chevalier  de  Tordre  de  Leopold ; 
Portugal,  Sweden,  France,  and  Spsdn  all  honoured  themselves  in 
decorating  him. 

*  Let  the  reader  note  the  date  of  this  appointment ;  more  than  twenty  years 
afterwards  Mr.  Lowe  still  denied  the  existence  of  a  science  of  pedagogy.  And  in 
1868  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  said  :  **  In  nothing  do  England  and  the  Continent  at  the 
present  moment  more  strikingly  differ  than  in  the  prominence  which  is  now  given 
to  the  idea  of  sdenoe  there  and  the  neglect  in  which  this  idea  lies  here." 
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His  numerous  classical  works  on  education  were  "couronnte 
k  Paris/'  and  what  is  better  still,  have  been  adopted  right  through 
the  land,  and  have  passed  through  forty  and  even  fifty  editions. 
The  result  of  all  the  labours  of  M.  Braun  and  of  the  other  Belgian 
educationists  is,  that  Belgium  admittedly  occupies  a  very  high 
rank  in  the  educational  world.*  With  a  life  of  such  fruitful 
activities  behind  him,  with  the  consciousness  of  such  solid 
services  rendered  to  his  adopted  country  and  to  the  cause  of 
education  generally,  and  in  spite  of  so  much  flattering  public 
recognition  lavished  on  him,  this  pedagogic  veteran  is  still 
modest  and  sober  in  the  estimate  of  his  own  and  Belgian  per- 
formance; only  a  few  weeks  ago  he  said  to  me  that  Belgium, 
spite  of  her  superior  educational  appliances,  was  still  a  long 
way,  perhaps  fifty  years,  behind  Germany. 

In  1884  M.  Braun  once  more  came  to  London  to  the 
'^  Healtheries/'  and,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Fitch  himself, 
towards  whom  M.  Braun  entertains  ''the  liveliest  feelings  of 
gratitude  for  the  unvar3^ng  and  unwearied  kindness  shown  him 
during  this  visit  among  us/'  he  studied  our  system.  Would  the 
reader  like  to  know  what  M.  Braun  thinks  of  us  ?  This  is  his 
reiterated  opinion,  which  he  has  allowed  me  to  print : 

"It  is  HIGHT.T  INSTRUCTIVE  TO  VISIT    ENGLISH  ELEMENTARY 

Schools,  for  there  you  find  everything  that  ought  to 
be  avoided." 

In  a  letter  to  me,  dated  February  15th,  1885,  he  expresses 
himself  somewhat  more  guardedly,  but  to  the  same  effect : 

"  La  situation  scolaire  en  g^n^ral  en  Angleterre  est  susceptible 
^de  nombreuses  modifications,  et  les  m^thodes  d'enseignement 
..employ^  dans  les  ^coles  sent  loin  d'etre  conformes  au  principes 
.  d'une  p^agogie  rationelle." 

Opinions  on  Enipiista  and  Belgian  Education  by  Eminent 
Foreigners. — And  M.  Braun  does  not  stand  alone  in  this  opmion 
of  his.  Other  Belgians,  men  of  eminence  in  education,  politics, 
.  and  social  life,  whose  names  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  mention,  all 
share  his  opinion.  German,  Swiss,  and  French  educationists, 
whilst  strongly  commending  Belgium  for  her  great  progress  in 
popular  education,  sternly  reprobate  our  system.  A  Swiss 
teacher  even  went  so  far  as  to  call  our  methods  of  teaching 
"demoralizing.'*  Not  one  singly  foreigner  of  note  have  I  ever 
heard  speaking  approvingly  of  our  educational  work.  Oh,  that 
we  could  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us !  Then  there  would  be 
some  hope  of  closing  the  lips  of  those  prophets  of  smooth  things, 
the  official  optimists;  then  a  new  departure  would  become 
possible,  inevitable. 

*  True,  at  the  present  moment  the  Catholic  party,  who  in  Belgium  plays  the 
r$le  of  our  Obscurantigts,  has  succeeded  in  possessing  itself  of  the  hebn ;  but  so  weU 
assured  is  the  educational  victory  in  Belgium,  that  the  harm  that  is  being  done^ 
though  grievous,  is  but  temporary,  limited,  and  veiy  frequently  neutralised  by  the 
action  of  public  bodies  and  even  of  permanent  officials. 
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The  Pupil  Teacher  System. — Speaking  of  aa  English 
educationist  of  great  repute  and  influence  amongst  us,.  M.  Braun, 
with  a  helpless  expression  of  countenance,  said,  ''What  can 
be  done  with  such  a  man?  Why^  he  is  still  an  adherent  of 
Bell  and  Lancaster."  And  M,  Braun  is  right.  To  speak  of 
modem  ideas  of  education  to  a  Bell-and-Lancastrian  is  as 
though  you  were  to  speak  of  modem  astronomy  to  a  believer 
in  the  Ptolemaic  system.  And  yet  this  man  is  principal  of  one 
of  our  large  Training  Colleges,  and  sends  out  year  by  year 
students  imbued  with  the  principles  of  an  obsolete  and  justly 
discredited  system. 

I  say  ^^  justly  discredited  ";  is  it  not  unreasonable  and  absurd 
to  expect  of  a  person,  still  imperfectly  informed,  that  he  should 
60  dominate  the  subject  of  study,  have  so  general  a  survey  of 
the  field  it  covers,  as  to  be  able  to  appreciate  the  correlation 
of  its  different  branches  to  each  other,  as  to  be  able  to  distinguish 
between  means  and  ends?  And  yet,  without  all  this,  good 
teaching  is  simply  impossible.  Is  it  not  still  more  absurd  to 
•demand  from  an  immature  mind  and  character  the  penetration, 
the  intellectual  sympathy  with  the  learner's  difficulties,  the 
tact,  the  abundance  of  resource  needful  to  overcome  difficulties, 
which  are  the  fruits  only  of  years  of  experience  ?  In  one 
word,  'prentice  labour  must  be  inferior  to  that  of  the  skilled 
workman,  and  yet  this  educationist  is  doing  all  that  in  him 
lies  to  tie  us  down  to  this  pernicious  practice. 

The  question  is :  Is  this  adverse  opinion  that  foreigners  have 
of  us  justified  ?  and  if  so,  where  are  our  shortcomings,  and  to 
what  causes  are  they  to  be  ascribed  ? 

To  answer  this,  let  us  now  give  a  rapid  grlance  at  the 
liistorjr  of  Eni^lisli  elemeutary  eda<»tion9  vp  to  the  In- 
troduction of  IlEr.  LiOi¥e*s  Revised  Code. 

The  education  of  the  lower  classes  was  not  deemed,  in  England, 
a  matter  of  national  importance  till  the  latter  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Statesmen  were  content,  by  harsh  l^isla- 
tion  and  by  unsparing  application  of  the  public  force,  to  repress 
the  disintegrating  and  anarchical  tendencies  of  ignorance  and 
insensibility  among  the  neglected  and  brutalised  masses.  But 
this  did  not,  could  not,  satisfy  Christians  and  philanthropists, 
and  so,  according  to  England's  noble  habit,  self-help  came  from 
the  people  themselves. 

Robert  Ralkes. — ^Foremost  amongst  the  noble  innovators 
was  Robert  Raikes,  of  Gloucester,  a  printer  by  trade,  who  in 
1782  started  the  Sunday-school  system;  a  movement  which 
probably  has  saved  us  from  some  great  social  convulsion,  and 
has  become  the  stepping-stone  towards  our  whole  system  of 
national  education.  The  transition  from  Sunday-schools  for 
the  poor  to  day-schools  for  the  poor  was  natural  and  inevitable  ; 
the  only  real  difficulty  in  the  way  of  a  large  expansion  of  popular 
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education  was  the  pecuniary  question.  Voluntary  contributions 
flowed  in  of  course,  but  they  were  scanty,  and  came  fitfully. 
Under  the  pressure  of  this  poverty  it  was  that  Bell  and' 
Lancaster's  Monitorial  and  Pupil  Teacher  System  was  invented 
and  largely  adopted. 

UTatioiial  Society. — ^The  National  Society  worked  on  the  basifr 
of  and  in  co-operation  with  the  National  Church,  and  the 

British  and  Foreign  Scliool  Society, 
imited  all  the  Protestant  Churches  on  the  principle  of  religiousr 
equality.  At  last,  in  1833,  Parliament  voted  an  annual  grant  of 
£20,000  towards  the  support  of  popular  education.  The  distri- 
bution of  this  money  was  entrusted  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury, 
who,  guided  by  the  advice  of  these  two  societies,  apportioned  the 
money  according  to  fixed  regulations.  Very  slowly,  haltingly,, 
but  still  irresistibly,  the  action  of  Government  extended,  and 
within  six  years  from  the  first  Parliamentary  vote  above  recorded^ 
viz.,  in  1839,  it  was  found  necessary  to  create  the  "  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education." 

In  recognizing  both  societies,  Government  had,  in  fact,  admitted 
two  opposite  principles ;  the  National  Society  was  for  exclusion, 
the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  for  comprehension. 

This  antagonism,  which  led  to  disputes  and  to  much  bickering, 
was  never  sUenced  till  the  passing  of  Mr,  Forster's  Act  in  1870. 

But  spite  of  this  great^  difficulty  the  Department  rendered  in- 
valuable service  to  the  cause  of  popular  education. 

"Inspectors  authorized  by  Her  Majesty  in  Council"  were 
"appointed  to  visit  schools  aided  by  public  money,"  and  they 
were  enjoined  to  "co-operate  with  the  Committees  and  Superin- 
tendents of  schools,"  as  they  were  not  intended  to  become  "a 
Toeans  qfeocerdamff  control,  but  of  affording  assistance!' 

Under  such  careful  and  gentie  fostering,  aided  by  expanding- 
but  not  wasteful  contributions  from  the  Consolidated  Funds,  a 
healthy  and  very  hopeful  fermentation  and  excitement  in  the 
field  of  popular  education  set  in.  Schools  multiplied,  and  Normal 
Schools  and  Training  Colleges  were  founded  or  enlarged.  Above 
all,  the  most  careful  study  and  attention  was  devoted  to  methods 
of  teaching.  To  this  period  we  owe  Stow's  admirable  works,, 
such  as  his  "Tmining  System,"  "Grandmother's  First  Visit," 
etc.,  etc. 

In  the  great  rivalry  and  emulation  of  conferring  educational 
benefits  on  the  community,  voluntary  agencies  were  not  left 
far  behind.  Foremost  amongst  the  educational  enthusiasts  and 
benefactors  should  be  mentioned  Mr.  William  EUis,  whose 
missionary  zeal  led  him,  at  great  pecuniary  sacrifice  to  himself, 
to  become  the  founder  of  the  numerous  Birkbeck  schools  all 
over  London — schools  which  ofiered  spheres  of  activity  to 
such  brilliant  teachers  as  Runtz  and  Shields  ;  in  the  Home  and 
Colonial   Schools   Reiner  and  Kriisi  (pupils  and  successors  of 
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Pestalozzi  himself)  were  teachers ;  and  in  the  Battersea  Training 
College  the  best  methods  of  teaching  then  known  found  worthy 
exponents  and  interpreters  in  such  men  as  Tate  and  McLeod. 
What  has  become  of  all  that  enthusiasm  now  ?  It  lies  crushed 
under  the  iron  heel  of  Mr.  Lowe's  Code  of  1862. 

But  I  must  not  anticipate.  Gradually  the  sky  got  overcast. 
The  first  grave  mistake  that  was  committed  was  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  inspectors ;  the  lucrative  posts  of  inspectorships  were 
reserved  for  young  university  men^  for  refined  gentlemen  of  taste 
and  culture,  but  not  possessed  of  any  special  qualification  for  the 
duties  that  devolved  on  them ;  they  were,  in  German  phrase, 
''  Qute  Leute,  aber  schlechte  Musikanten."  What  were  they  to 
do  ?  They  were  called  upon  to  *make  bricks  without  straw,  to 
draw  inferences  from  no  data  whatsoever ;  the  result  was  that 
they  readily  accepted  any  plausible  theory  propoimded  by  the 
teachera  under  their  guidance,  and  at  last  their  bonhom/ie  was 
carried  so  far  that  it  was  said  of  them,  no  doubt  unjustly,  that 
they  **  were  not  insensible  to  the  blandishments  of  a  good 
luncheon."  The  acknowledged  imperfections  of  the  schools  were 
ascribed  to  the  incapacity  of  the  teachers,  and  to  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  their  work. 

In  this  grave  crisis  of  afiairs,  the  country  stood  in  pressing 
need  of  a  wise  man,  gifted  with  insight  into  the  true  meaning 
of  elementary  education,  with  generous  trust  and  wide  sym- 
pathies, which  would  appeal  to  the  best  instincts  and  stimidate 
the  noblest  aspirations  of  teachers  and  inspectors.  But  instead 
of  a  wise  man,  there  came  to  the  fore  ^  very  clever  man, 
who  knew  a  great  deal  of  the  teaching  of  the  higher  branches  of 
study  at  the  Universities,  but  nothing  of  the  traming  to  be  given 
in  elementary  schools ;  who,  in  lieu  of  insight  and  sympathy, 
dealt  out  rigid  and  narrow  logic,  and,  instead  of  appealing 
to  higher  motives,  called  into  play  the  teacher's  cupidity,  and 
cupidity  too  in  its  most  sordid  form,  the  love  of  money.  And  so 
this  powerful  Philistine,  who  is  "impious  in  his  scepticism  of  a 
theory,  but  kisses  the  dust  before  a  fact,"  effectually  cured  the 
disease  frx)m  which  we  were  suffering,  but  superinduced  a  new 
and  more  terrible  malady,  which,  but  for  the  palliatives  supplied 
from  year  to  year,  by  the  successive  code-mendings,  would 
have  killed  outright  all  elementary  education.  It  is  difficult 
to  speak  calmly  of  this  ultra-materialistic  statesman;  it  is  his 
inventions  that  have  landed  us  in  our  present  plight.  He 
wilfully  set  aside  the  recommendations  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion of  1859,  which,  had  they  been  adopted,  would  have  led 
to  results  very  different  from  those  which  we  now  deplore. 
"  All  that  part  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion which  related  to  the  localization  of  the  administration,  and 
to  the  employment  of  Examiners  vn  addition  to  Inspectors, 
was  omitted." 
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The  inspectors  having  now  become  also  examiners  under  a 
system  of  payment  by  results,  were  no  longer  co-operators,  but 
controllers, and  had  to  discharge  two  opposing  functions;  naturally, 
the  discharge  of  that  function  to  which  the  award  of  money  was 
attached  bore  down,  and  all  but  annihilated,  the  attention  to 
those  duties  which  bore  no  such  consequences. 

The  object  which  the  notorious  Code  of  1862  had  in  view 
was  to  secure  either  economy  or  efficiency.  In  introducing  the 
Revised  Code,  on  the  13th  of  February,  1862,  Mr.  Lowe  said 
(HoTisa/rdy  p.  229,  vol.  clxv.) :  "  I  cannot  promise  the  House 
that  this  system  will  be  an  economical  one;  and  I  cannot 
promise  that  it  wiU  be  an  efficient  one:  but  I  can  promise 
that  it  shall  be  either  the  one  or  the  other.  If  it  is  not 
<3heap,  it  shall  be  efficient;  if  it  is  not  efficient,  it  shall  be 
cheap."  With  a  local  rate  of  lOd.  in  the  £1 ;  with  a  yearly 
<x)ntribution  of  upwards  of  £3,000,000  from  the  Consolidated 
Fund ;  with  a  debt  of  about  £6,000,000  contracted  by  the 
London  School  Board  alone, — with  all  this  unparalleled  expendi- 
ture, added  to  the  children's  school  pence  and  to  the  voluntary 
contributions,  nobody  would  pronounce  our  system  cheap ; 
especially  if  it  is  remembered  that  these  vast  sums  only  de&ay  the 
<x)6t  of  the  elementary  education  of  a  part  of  our  people,  and 
that  part  the  lower  strata,  where,  necessarily,  education  is  least 
expensive.  This  system,  then,  cannot  be  said  to  be  cheap. 
Can  it  be  called  efficient  ?   We  shall  see. 

Whilst  the  ''  Revised  Code  "  was  yet  in  its  inception,  eminent 
men  predicted  all  the  evils  attendant  on  its  provisions,  but 
to  no  purpose ;  unfortunately,  these  predictions  have  come  true 
to  a  far  greater  degree  than  was  apprehended. 

Does  the  reader  remember  the  great  outcry  raised  some  time 
ago  about  the  falsification  of  registers  ?  Even  this  was  predicted, 
in  the  following  words  :  ''  Nor  is  it  possible  to  overlook,  in  such 
<»ses,  the  dependence  of  a  part  of  the  grant  on  the  accuracy 
of  the  register  of  attendance,  and  the  absence  of  the  control 
of  the  managers  to  ensure  that  accuracy,  when  the  teacher's 
interests  are  directly  concerned,  in  increasing  the  number  of 
scholars  apparently  attending  the  school.  At  least  the  Revised 
Code  ought  not  to  place  obvious  temptations  in  the  way  of  the 
teacher  to  record  the  presence  of  eveiy  scholar,  however  late,  or 
when  merely  the  bearer  of  an  excuse  for  absence." 

As  for  cramming,  "  the  authors  of  the  code  were  warned  by 
many  who  had  much  experience  in  elementary  education  that 
the  plan  adopted  would  introduce  a  mechanical  method  of  teach- 
ing." Sir  James  Kay  Shuttleworth  also  warned  "My  Lords" 
that  if  by  "  reducing  all  aid  to  a  'payToent  for  reeulta '  *  (so  called), 
and  determining  the  amount  by  examination  were  adopted,  any 
cunning  adventurer  .  .  .  might  set  up  an  adventure  school  any- 

*  The  italics  are  his. 
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where,  etc.,  etc.  Had  the  worthy  baronet  used  the  terminology  of 
the  present  day  the  '*  cunning  adventurer  "  would  be  called  "  a 
crammer."  Of  similar  tendency  was  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Temple, 
the  present  Bishop  of  London,  before  Sir  John  Pakington's  Com- 
mittee. Have  these  gloomy  predictions  been  verified  ?  Let  "My 
Lords  "  themselves  supply  the  answer.  So  swiftly  and  virulently 
did  the  poison  of  the  Revised  Code  work,  that  already  in  their 
Report  of  1866-67  "My  Lords  "  say :  "The  first  class,  no  longer 
receiving  the  same  attention  as  before,  is  often  less  good  than  it 
was ;  and  throughout  the  schools  the  Tainimum  whim  each  child 
Tnust  learn,  in  order  to  pass  for  a  Grant  under  Artide  48,  is  apt 
to  be  of  a  Tnecha/nical  caaracter,  and  to  efface  that  Tnore  i/nteUec- 
tuaZ  aspect,  which,  under  ihe  old  system,  struck  a  visitor  looking 
aJt  one  of  the  best  schools  as  a  v^hole,  rather  than  at  each  of  its 
schola/rs."  One  inspector  after  another  bore  witness  to  the  rapid 
deterioration  of  the  school  work.  I  myself  can  bear  witness  to 
being  "  struck  by  the  intellectual  aspect "  of  the  pupils  taught 
under  the  old  system.  In  1850,  or  thereabouts,  I  visited  the 
Practising  School  of  the  Battersea  Training  College,  and  the 
classes  in  the  Home  and  Colonial  Schools.  Nothing  will  ever 
eflace  from  my  memory  the  life  and  mental  activity  exhibited  by 
the  pupils ;  an  activity  which  superseded  the  necessity  of  strict 
discipline.  The  best  methods  of  teaching,  by  making  learning 
attractive  to  children,  secure  a  willing  and  cheerful  obedience  and 
order  in  class,  whilst  the  cram  work  needful  for  preparation  for 
examination  paralyzes  the  teacher's  elasticity  and  sprightliness, 
and  as  the  cTass  is  but  a  photograph  of  the  teacher,  this  deadening 
influence  is  reflected  by  the  chUdren. 

But  cram  teaching  is  not  the  only  evil  attendant  on  payment 
by  resulta 

In  one  of  his  Reports  to  "  My  Lords,"  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  says 
that  "payment  by  results  leads  to  a  minimum  of  teaching." 
This  statement  is  strictly  borne  out  by  fact.  The  department 
makes  for  the  earning  of  the  grant  a  certain  minimum  of  demand, 
but  the  natural  consequence  is  that  this  Tnini/muTn  of  demand 
becomes  ihe  maximium  of  performxince.  The  teacher,  by  the 
inexorable  logic  of  his  position,  is  driven  to  give  a  minimum  of 
teaching  both  in  quantity  and  in  quality  to  a  maximum  of  pupils. 
Now  let  the  uninitiated  reader  believe  an  old  teacher :  Teaching 
which  is  a  minimum  both  in  quantity  and  in  quality,  specially 
in  quality,  is  very  little  better  than  no  teaching  at  all.  My 
own  experience,  if  need  had  been,  frequently  proved  the  truth 
of  Mr.  Arnold's  disregarded  warning.  Take  one  of  my  latest 
incidents. 

I  visited  a  London  Board  School,  and  as  in  the  girls'  department 
the  mistress  succeeded  in  passing  95  to  96  per  cent.,  I  questioned 
the  pupils  a  little  off  the  Cooe.  I  had  before  me  about  60 
^rls,  most  of  them  4th  Standard,  a  good  sprinkling  of  5th  Stan- 
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daxdy  and  two  of  them  were  of  6th  Standard  I     Here  are  the 
questions  and  the  results: — 

L — Question :  Who  can  tell  me  what  is  an  even  number  ? 
(A  lengthy  silence,  at  last  two  hands  were  raised) 

Aii8wer(a):  ''Anything  that  an  even  number  will 
go  into.** 

An8wer  (6):  "A  number  that  will  go  into  another 
number  without  remainder." 
U. — Question :  Who  knows  what  is  a  prime  number  ? 

Teacher  whispers :  **  I  have  never  taught  them  that'^ 
III. — Question  :  What  is   a  vowel  ?     Not  a  single  hand 

raised. 
lY. — Question :   What  is  a  consonant  ?    Not  a  single  hand 
reused. 

• 

It  is  necessary  to  add  that  the  children  of  that  school  know  me 
personally  veiy  well,  and  that  timidity  can  have  had  no  share  in 
this  fEiilure. 

Now,  reading  that  has  been  taught  without  a  knowledge  of 
vowels  or  consonants  can  only  have  been  taught  by  cram,  and 
must  £Etil  in  its  two  main  objects — ^viz.,  the  cultivation  of  the 
intelligence  and  of  the  powers  of  observation,  and  the  batting 
of  a  love  of  reading.  Arithmetic  taught  by  cram  is  stiU  more 
deadly  in  its  effect. 

It  so  happened  that  at  that  very  time  the  Government  Inspec- 
tor was  at  that  school ;  naturally  I  spoke  to  him  about  it,  and 
he  gave  this  remarkable  answer :  "  What  else  can  you  expect  ? 
These  things  are  not  named  in  the  Code."  And  he  is' right.  The 
Examiner's  minima  of  demands  inevitably  tend  to  become  the 
teacher's  maxima  of  performance. 

Now  listen  to  Mr.  Ricks,  the  London  Board  School  Inspector. 
In  his  last  report,  dated  January  1885,  he  says : — 

The  teaching  power  is  not  &irly  apportioned.  The  doll,  the  backward,  the 
irregular,  the  delicate — ^aU  those  children  who,  from  whatever  cause,  are  unable  to 
keep  pace  with  their  more  fortunate  schoolfellows — ^receive  more  than  their  fair 
share  of  attention  ;  while  the  more  highly-gifted — those  who  can  pass  the  forth- 
coming examination  without  troubling  the  teacher — ^receive  less  than  the  just  share 
to  which  they  are  entitled,  and  towards  the  close  of  the  "  school  year  "  are  some> 
times  n^lected.  I  met  with  a  curious  illustration  of  this  some  two  months  ago. 
In  a  class  of  sixty  scholars  I  found  ten  or  t'.velve  sitting  silent  with  folded  arms, 
while  their  class-mates  were  either  at  work  or  play.  Naturally  I  wanted  to  know 
why  these  lads  were  being  punished ;  for  punishment  it  certainly  was.  '*  These 
boys,''  said  the  assistant,  ^*  are  quite  ready  for  the  examination ;  they  have  nothing 
more  to  do,  and  so  I  give  my  time  to  prepare  the  others."  This  is  an  extreme  case  ; 
but  in  a  large  number  of  schools  the  tendency  is  to  leave  scholars,  as  they  become 
perfect  for  the  examination,  pretty  much  to  themselves,  and  to  concentrate  all 
attention  on  the  remainder. 

I  can  corroborate  this,  having  seen  the  same  in  one  of  our 
northern  towns,  and  drawn  attention  to  it,  more  than  four  years 
ago. 

The  next  extract  firom  Mr.  Ricks'  report  illustrates  the  minimum, 
of  teaching  from  another  point  of  view : — 
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The  Code  piescribes  that  Standard  in.  shall  be  examined  in  arithmetic— com- 
pound addition,  compound  subtraction,  and  long  division.  To  a  Standaoxl  m., 
consisting  of  163  children  (boys'  and  girls'  department),  and  in  which  the  code 
work  was  very  good  indeed,  I  put  this  question  :  **  A  boy  had  IQO  oranges  ;  he  gave 
his  sister  twenty-seven  and  his  brother  thirty-four.  How  many  had  he  left  for 
himself  ? "  The  result  was  no  less  surprising  than  curious.  Thirty-nine  gave 
correct  answers,  twelve  so  manipulated  the  figures  as  to  bring  about  an  exercise  in 
compound  addition,  eleven  attempted  to  find  the  answer  by  compound  subtraction, 
fifty-one  by  the  most  extraormnaxy  permutations  produced  exercises  in  long 
division  in  nalf-a-docen  variations,  while  forty  either  did  not  attempt  to  solve  the 
problem  at  all,  or  attempted  it  in  other  ways  but  to  fail.  This  is  not  by  anv  means 
an  extreme  case.    Bxamination,  instead  of  education,  is  the  teachers'  guide. 

This  incident,  too,  finds  a  parallel  in  an  experience  of  my  own. 
In  a  northern  town  I  gave  to  Sixth  Standard  children  the  follow- 
ing sum :  "  John  and  Tom  are  100  miles  apart ;  they  so  to  meet 
each  other,  and  travel  each  at  the  rate  of  five  miles  an  nour.  In 
what  time  will  they  meet  ? "  The  problem  being  out  of  the 
regular  groove,  not  one  pupil  so  much  as  attempted  a  solution. 

Now  let  us  listen  to  Dr.  Rigg,  the  Principal  of  the  Battersea 
Training  College.  This  hitherto  persistent  eulogizer  of  our 
English  system  says  in  his  last  inaugural  address : — 

When  mechanical  results,  quicklv  arrived  at  by  mere  rote-work,  without  any 
Imowledge  of  principles,  are  generally  recognised  as  the  end  and  aim  of  education 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  country,  and  find  their  reward  in  money  payments  from 
the  public  revenue,  the  double  evU  follows,  that  pupil  teachers  bom  such  schools 
are  not  prepued  to  be  trained  into  high-class  head  teachers,  and  that  high-class 
head  teachers  are  not  likely  to  find  appreciation  in  such  schools.  The  prmciples 
insisted  upon  by  the  trainers  of  thirty  years  ago,  and,  I  feel  no  hesitation  in  adding, 
carried  out  afterwards  in  their  day-schools  by  many  of  the  teachers  whom  those 
trainers  taught,  alike  in  Scotland  and  in  England,  are  totally  neglected  in  practice 
in  a  large  proportion  of  our  schools  to-day.  If  teachers  are  appealed  to  on  the 
subject,  and  asked,  for  instance,  how  they  can  excuse  their  teaching  the  elementary 
rules  of  arithmetic  by  mere  rule-of-thumb,  without  ever  having  made  the  children 
understand  the  laws  of  notation  on  which  all  arithmetic  is  based,  and  without 
understanding  which  arithmetic,  instead  of  being  a  science  and  a  discipline  of  the 
mind,  is  a  mere  apparatus  of  tricks,  a  species  of  conjuring  which  happens — ^the 
child  knows  not  why  nor  how — ^to  bring  out  true  working  results  ;  or  if  they  are 
asked  what  excuse  they  can  give  for  teaching  fractions,  vulgar  and  decimal, 
irrationally,  the  answer  is  always  the  same — "  They  have  to  get  the  children  to  pass 
— to  work  so  many  questions  very  quickly — and  they  cannot  afford  to  spend  time 
and  labour  on  principles  and  the  reasons  of  processes."  .  .  .  Mr.  Oakeley,  one  of  the 
most  experienced  and  most  highly-esteemed  of  H.M.  Inspectors,  reports  as  follows: — 
"  It  was  quite  obvious  to  me  that  in  a  large  number  of  cases  tne  pupil  teachers 
have  learnt  the  rules  by  rote,  have  not  the  least  idea  of  proving  them,  and  seem  to 
think  that  they  are  laws  of  nature,  admitting  no  proof.  Thus  (as  an  illustration), 
the  answer  to  the  question,  *  Explain  clearly  in  what  sense  I'd  is  represented  by 
1|  ? '  ran  substantially,  in  all  the  papers  but  two  or  three  j '  We  are  told,  infractions, 
that  the  rule  for  converting  a  circulating  decimal  to  a  fraction  is,  etc., — hence 
l'd»l|.'  ...  To  me,  I  confess,  this  statement,  coming  from  such  unquestionable 
authority,  was,  I  had  almost  said,  appalling.  After  thirty  years  of  training  colleges 
and  forty  years  of  Government  school  inspection,  this  is  what  we  find,  almost 
without  exception,  in  the  case  of  pupil  teachers,  who  are  eighteen  years  of  age,  and 
have  been  at  school  nearly  aU  their  life,  and  who  for  four  years  have  been  under 
epecial  instruction,  with  a  view  to  their  entering  college. 

These  statements  also  find  an  analogue  in  my  own  experience. 
A  few  years  a^o  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  examine  in  arithmetic  a  young 
teacher,  who  had  left  one  of  our  foremost  training  colleges  with 
high  distinction.    There  was  not  a  single  question  in  arithmetic 
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that  I  set  him  that  he  did  not  instantly  solve,  and  yet  there  was 
not  one  single  role,  not  even  simple  subtraction^  of  which  he  could 
give  the  rcUionale.  And  this  youn^  man  was  sent  out  to  teach, 
with  high  recommendations,  from  a  leading  Training  College  ! 

Now  let  us  call  another  eminent  man  into  the  witness-box. 
Professor  Thorold  Rogers  says,  in  his  ''  Six  Centuries  of  Work  and 
Wages  "(pp.  555-56):— 

The  pedantry  of  the  Education  Department,  in  driving  all  children  through  a 
rigid  examination,  produces  a  distaste  afterwards  for  books  and  learning,  which 
makes  the  standard  of  proficiency  a  barrier  towards  subsequent  study  and  learning, 
whidi  is  nearly  as  insurmountable  as  ignorance.  In  order  to  enable  the  Goyem- 
ment  officials  to  calculate  the  charge  of  national  education  in  the  easiest  manner 
for  themselves,  they  pay  by  results^  and  in  consequence  induce  results  which  are 
very  adverse  to  those  for  attaining  which  public  money  is  expended. 

Does  not  this  opinion  of  eminent  Englishmen  more  thai  justify 
the  above-cited  adverse  verdict  passed  upon  us  by  foreigners  ? 

But  it  is  not  only  in  our  elementary  schools  that  examinations 
are  working  so  much  mischief.  Professor  Henrici  permits  me  to 
repeat  here  what  he  said  to  me  in  conversation,  that  it  is  a  rare 
thing  for  a  pupU,  who  joins  his  advanced  classes  in  mathematics, 
ever  to  have  heard  of  incommensurables,  and  the  Professor  is 
called  upon  to  make  good  the  louikes  of  the  teacher. 

Now  incommensurability  can  be  taught  with  advantage  in  the 
early  lessons  on  G.C.M.,  with  still  more  profit  in  teaching  L.C.M. ; 
without  a  conception  of  '*  continuity "  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
realize  the  meaning  of  a  recurring  decimal,  and  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  adequately  to  understand  such  symbols  as  %/T  with- 
out the  notion  of  incommensurability.  Thus  there  are  several 
stages  in  arithmetic  where  the  teaching  of  incommensurability 
is  profitable  or  even  indispensable  ;  nevertheless,  it  is  shirked, 
because  "it  does  not  pay  at  exam." 

Payment  by  results  of  any  kind  is  a  virulent  poison,  fatal  to 
all  honest  work. 

Lessing  says :  "  It  is  of  far  higher  moral  value  to  seek  the 
truth  than  to  find  it,"  and  to  tms  may  be  added,  with  equal 
justice,  that  to  find  the  truth  is  of  far  more  value  than  to 
keep  it  when  found ;  but  on  our  system  of  payment  by  results 
we  reward  the  mere  possession  of  a  truth,  no  matter  how  it 
has  been  acquired,  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  there  are  honest 
and  dishonest  ways  of  getting  knowledge  as  there  are  honest 
and  dishonest  ways  of  getting  money;  but  with  this  notable 
difference — ^the  purchasing  power  of  the  sovereign  remains  the 
same  however  acquired,  whilst  the  regenerative  force  of  know- 
ledge dishonestly  obtained  is  often  zero,  or  even  a  negative 
quantity;  witness  the  following  extract  from  an  article  first 
published  in  one  of  our  educational  periodicals^  and  then  re- 
printed as  a  separate  pamphlet,  entitled — "How  to  work  an 
Examination  Paper."  Together  with  some  advice  about  fiilly 
mastering  the  subjects  of  study,  the  author  gives  a  number  of 
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medumical  rules  of  procedure,  and  at  last  prostitutes  himself 
to  say:  "i/  the  examiner  ie  an  author,  get  his  book  at  your 
fingers'  ends,  anA  then  quote  him  as  cm  authority  five  or  six 
times"  It  would  be  an  insult  to  the  vulgar  to  call  this  passage 
vulgar;  it  is  simply  infamous,  youth-corrupting,  and  beneath 
comment ;  but  it  must  be  added  that  the  pamphlet  has  a  large 
circulation,  and  that  its  author  is  a  man  who  has  earned  high 
distinctions  at  our  three  Universities.  Such  is  the  moral  effect 
of  substituting  preparation  for  examination  for  honest  study. 
Once  upon  a  time  it  was  said  of  the  English  scholar : — 

Fol  thredbare  was  his  overest  conitepy 

•  •••••• 

Bat  all  be  that  he  was  a  philosophre. 
Yet  hadde  he  but  litel  gold  in  cofre, 

•  •         •         •         •  * 
Of  stadie  toke  he  most  cure  and  hede 

And  gladly  wolde  he  leme,  and  gladly  techa 

In  our  own  days  Emerson  felt  himself  justified  in  saying: 
"Who  can  propose  to  youth  poverty  and  wisdom,  when  mean 
gain  has  arrived  at  the  conquest  of  letters  and  arts;  when 
English  success  has  grown  out  of  the  very  renunciation  of 
principle  and  dedication  to  outsides?"  It  is  only  too  true; 
now  it  may  be  said  of  the  English  scholar:  "For  a  prize 
does  he  learn,  for  a  price  does  he  teach." 

The  continental  nations,  esp^ecially  those  most  advanced  in 
education,  are  still  seeking  for  a  definition  of  the  highest  ideal 
of  education,  but  we — ^we  are  far  beyond  that,  we  apply  our 
two-foot  rule,  and  say  to  the  teacher :  "  The  ideal  of  a  good  edu- 
cation is  to  pass  100  per  cent,  of  your  pupils,  and  to  this  you 
must  approximate :  96  per  cent,  is  good,  but  97  is  better^  and 
BO  on/'  This  is  not  a  misrepresentation,  a  caricature,  it  is 
plain  sober  truth ;  witness  the  following.  The  question  of  im- 
proved methods  of  teaching  was  one  day  discussed  in  the  presence 
of  a  very  intelligent  vicar,  chief  manager  of  a  large  and  successful 
voluntary  schod.  The  vicar  questioned  the  use  of  improved 
methods,  for,  as  he  justly  remarked,  you  can't  pass  more  than 
100  per  cent,  and  we  already  pass  96.  And  local  managers 
who  have  to  nominate  or  appoint  teachers,  what  more  definite 
criterion  have  they  than  the  percentage  of  passes  the  ap- 
plicant has  made?  Who  then  can  blame  the  teacher,  if  the 
passing  of  high  percentages  seems  to  him  the  sunmi'tum  bomum, 
seeing  that  his  whole  existence,  and  frequently  even  that  of  the 
scho(^  has  been  made  to  depend  upon  that  ? 

Payment  by  results,  aided  also  by  our  peculiar  method  of 
appointing  inspectors,  vitiates  our  inspections^  as  the  comparison 
between  an  Ekiglish  and  a  Bel^ism  inspection — ^which  will  be 
exhibited  in  the  next  issue  of  this  journal — abundantly  shows. 

A.  SONNENSCHNIN. 

(2b  he  oantinued,) 
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BY  W.   EARL  HODGSON. 

Anticipating  the  new  dangers  to  which  the  Reform  Bill  is  giving 
birth,  the  Conservative  leaders  are  thinking  about  what  is  to  be 
done  in  order  that  the  party  press  may  be  made  more  efficient. 
They  are  doing  so  not  a  moment  too  soon.     Without  the  support 
of  their  literary  allies,  the  oligarchy  that  have  governed  us  up 
till  now  would  long  ago  have  fallen  victim  to  the  democracy 
that,  reinforced,  is  again  threatening  their  power.     To  a  Tory 
journalist  in  a  controversial  mood,  that  indubitable  fact  would 
be  a  bone  of  bitter  contention ;  for  the  Conservatives,  as  a  whole, 
have  never  given  any  adequate  proof  that  they  appreciated  the 
services  of  their  press.    This,  however,  is  no  time  for  such  recrimi- 
nation.    For  party  and  for  press  alike  prosperity  in  the  future, 
or  failure,  depends  entirely  on  their  combined  good  judgment,  or 
bad,  in  the  present.    If  the  Conservatives  can  get  the  two  million 
rustics  about  to  be  enfranchised  to  use  their  new  power  with 
sobriety    and    moderation,    things    will    go    on  pretty    much 
as  they  have  done.     If  not,  constitutional  Toryism  will   be 
dead  and  buried  beyond  hope  of  resurrection,  and  the  nearest 
approach  to  it  that  an  aftershine  of  Jingoism  may  bring  about 
will  be  the  Csesarism  of  which  Lord  Cowper  and  the  Whigs 
stand  in  reasonable  dread.     How  is  that  contingency  to  be 
averted?    That  is  a  question  which  has  lately  been  troubling 
the  Conservative  mind  all  over  the  country.     We  trust  we  are 
guilty  of  no  breach  of  confidence  when  we  mention  the  bare  fact 
that  it  is  being  deliberated  upon  with  special  reference  to  the 
weekly  press  of  Scotland ;  nor  do  we  thiuK  any  one  will  regard 
us  as  a  too  candid  friend  when  we  offer  some  observations  upon 
that  particular  section  of  the  subject.     On  the  contrary,  any  one 
who  was  present  at  the  Carlton  Conference  in  July  1884  must 
be  well  aware  that  that  is  a  subject  which  cannot  be  profitably 
discussed  by  a  mixed  assembly  of  men  each  of  whom  nas  to  do 
with  a  journal  circumstanced  differently  from  all  the  others. 
Naturally  enough,  every  person  in  such  a  gathering  views  the 
matter  from  the  standpoint  of  his  own  interest,  and  the  debate  is 
incoherent  and  aimless.     That  was  so  in  the  English  metropolis 
last  year,  and  history  has  been  repeating  itself  in  Edinburgh. 
The  theme  is  much  wider  and  much  deeper  than  it  is  commonly 
taken  to  be,  and  it  may  be  more  fruitfully  considered  by  single  pens 
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thaii  it  has  been  by  many  tongues.  We  approach  it  now  in  that 
belief;  and,  from  an  examination  of  affairs  as  they  stand  in  Scot- 
land, we  hope  to  show  that,  in  resolving  to  strengthen  their  press, 
the  Conservatives — ^by  which  word  we  mean  Tory  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  of  wealth — ^have  entered  upon  a  course  that  will  lead 
them  farther  than  they  expect. 

We  do  not  say  this  as  a  warning  to  draw  back.  By  no  means. 
The  Conservative  noblemen  and  gentlemen  should  have  gone 
forward  much  earlier  than  this.  Had  they  done  so,  they  would 
not  now  have  been  in  darkness  as  to  the  necessities  of  their  own 
and  their  journalists'  case.  They  would  not  now  have  needed  to 
be  told  that,  far  from  being  a  thing  that  "  grows,"  like  Topsy,  a 
newspaper  established  half  a  century  ago  has  a  tendency  to  die, 
like  the  handloom.  It  was  instituted  at  a  time  when  public 
affairs  were  conducted  in  a  manner  much  more  leisurely  than  that 

I)revailing  now,  when  competition  in  its  own  sphere  was  greatly 
ess  than  at  present,  and  when  the  daily  paper  was  still  a  thing 
of  the  future.  About  that  time  it  was  an  article  of  profitable 
commerce.  Its  price  was  six  or  seven  times  greater  than  it  is 
now ;  its  get-up  was  much  less  costly ;  and,  although  not  so 
numerous  as  they  are  in  these  days,  its  advertisements  were 
relatively  of  much  greater  value.  All  that,  however,  has  been 
radically  changed ;  and  the  county  journals — for  it  is  they  we 
are  speaking  of — ^have  fallen  upon  evil  times.  Their  price,  "  the 
fashionable  exchange  of  one  penny,"  is  barely  sufficient  to  cover 
the  cost  of  the  paper  on  which  they  are  printed ;  the  school- 
masters and  the  ministers  who  in  the  old  days  u^ed  to  contribute 
the  district  news  for  nothing  have  been  superseded  by  correspond- 
ents who,  in  order  that  they  may  be  reliable,  have  to  be  highly 
Eaid ;  and  the  increase  in  the  number  and  value  of  advertisements 
as  been  far  from  sufficient  to  balance  the  increase  in  the  cost 
of  production.  In  all  Scotland  there  are  very  few  coimty  Con- 
servative journals  that  pay  themselves  (We  believe  the  same 
might  be  said  of  the  Liberal  press;  but  that  is  not  our  theme.) 
The  proprietors  of  the  newspapers  carry  them  on  simply  as 
adjuncts  to  their  businesses  in  job-printing.  Were  it  not  for  that 
source  of  revenue,  their  staffs  would  be  unemployed  half  the  week^ 
and  the  production  of  the  papers  tK>uld  not  be  continued. 

Such,  then,  are  the  facts  of  the  subject.  How  is  it  that  those 
chiefly  interested  propose  to  deal  with  them  ? 
Let  us  consider  the  matter  retrospectively. 
The  Carlton  conference,  it  was  understood,  was  strictly  private. 
Radical  newspapers,  however,  published  fanciful  accounts  of  it ; 
then  there  were  Conservative  corrections;  and  ere  long  every- 
thing about  the  gathering  was  revealed.  That  being  so,  there 
can  be  no  harm  in  prefacing  the  suggestion  we  are  about  to  make 
by  some  comment  on  the  conference  speeches.  Apology  is  the 
less  necessary  that  the  utterances  specially  in  recollection  were 
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9uch  that  an  indicatioii  of  their  tenour  cannot  be  distasteful  to 
their  authors.  We  allude  to  the  emphatic  assertion,  which  nearly 
every  journalist  who  spoke  at  the  conference  repeated,  that 
subsidies  are  not  wanted  by  Conservative  newspaper  proprietors. 
The  conclave  closed  with  the  general  impression  that  tnat  dis- 
claimer represented  the  opinions  of  the  whole  body  of  pressmen 
concerned.  Lord  Salisbury  and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  the 
principal  spokesmen  of  the  Parliamentary  division,  seemed  to 
take  it  that  that  was  so.  It  is  questionable  whether  the  impres- 
sion was  correct.  As  has  been  said,  the  doctrine  of  subsidies  was 
hotly  repudiated  by  nearly  all  the  joumalists  who  addressed 
the  gathering;  but,  in  that  repudiation,  some  important  facts 
were  overlooked.  In  the  first  place,  if  subsidies  were  as  little 
in  the  fashion  as  the  meeting  was  led  to  believe,  it  is  plain 
that  there  was  no  need  for  one  after  another  of  the  orators  to  so 
emphatically  express  his  disapproval  of  them.  In  the  second 
place,  for  every  journalist  present  who  gave  an  opinion,  there 
were  at  least  half  a  dozen  who  gave  none ;  and  it  cannot  with 
assurance  be  asserted  that  the  silent  majority  shared  the  spoken 
sentiments.  In  the  third  place,  every  one  of  the  subsidy  despisers 
assumed  the  very  point  he  had  to  establish.  He  took  it  for 
granted  that  the  subsidy  was  an  evil  thing :  he  did  not  mention 
its  noxiousness  in  detail. 

It  is  needful  to  dwell  a  little  upon  the  third  of  the  over-looked 
-considerations.  Relating  to  matters  of  conjecture,  as  to  which 
facts  are  not  forthcoming,  the  first  consideration  and  the  second 
require  no  more  than  passing  mention.  Besides,  they  are  not 
essential  in  the  subject  to  be  discussed. 

Then  let  us  consider  the  question  a  negative  answer  to  which 
forced  itself,  uninvited,  from  the  mouths  of  the  conferrers  referred 
to.  Is  a  subsidy  a  desirable  thing  ?  That  is  one  of  those  questions 
to  which  conversationalists  of  a  metaphysical  turn  are  wont  to 
make  the  paradoxical  answer,  "  Yes,  and  no.''  It  is  an  ambiguous 
question.  It  asks  for  a  decision  in  a  case  whose  merite  are 
neither  stated  nor  to  be  reached  by  any  process  of  induction.  It 
was  the  question,  unput,  to  answer  which  many  of  the  conference 
joumalists  thought  themselves  called  upon :  and,  for  the  reason 
indicated,  the  answer  was  inconclusive. 

The  matter  at  issue  is  very  easy  of  resolution.  It  caUs  for  no 
deep  generalisation :  that  was  what  prevented  its  settlement  at 
the  conference.  If  the  newspaper  needs  a  subsidy,  a  subsidy  is 
desirable:  if  it  does  not,  there  is  no  occasion  to  discuss  the 
subject. 

That  statement  of  the  ease,  however,  is  to  be  accepted  along 
with  certain  reservations;  and  it  was  probably  because  those 
reservations  weighed  heavily  on  their  minds  that  the  anti-subsidy 
men  mistook  them  for  the  proposition  they  modify.  In  the 
former  of  the  two  cases  we  have  contrasted,  a  sul^idy,  while 
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desirable,  is  not  an  unmixed  blessing.  The  position  in  which  it 
places  the  person  to  whom  it  is  granted  is  one  wherein  he  is  apt 
to  feel  humiliated.  He  fancies,  it  may  be,  that  he  is  the  recipient 
of  charity ;  and  some  of  the  contributors  to  the  subsidy  may  bear 
themselves  offensively  towards  him.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he 
himself  sees  nothing  equivocal  in  his  position,  his  enemies,  who 
me  always  on  the  alert,  are  not  slow  to  discover  something  of 
that  character.  Any  one  acquainted  with  the  journals  of  Scotland, 
in  which  country,  as  regards  wealth,  the  Conservative  press  is 
relatively  weak,  will  be  able  to  understand  what  has  now  been 
eaid.  The  Scotsmcm,  the  leading  organ  of  hyperborean  Radicalism, 
only  refers  to  its  opponents  in  that  land  when  it  wishes  to  have 
a  sneer  at  "  kept  papers." 

Now,  the  Scotsman's  view  of  the  matter  is  very  widely  shared ; 
and  a  brief  examination  of  it  £sdls  in  with  our  present  purpose. 

Let  it  be  admitted  that  certain  Conservative  journals  are 
**  kept."  In  what  respect  do  they  differ  from  Radical  journals 
that  are  not  "kept"?  According  to  the  implication  of  the 
Scotsman's  stereotyped  sarcasm,  they  differ  in  regard  to  the 
quality  of  the  opinions  they  seek  to  promulgate.  The  doctrines 
propounded  by  prosperous  Radical  journals,  it  is  implied,  are 
spontaneous,  independent,  and  of  established  propriety;  while 
those  of  the  "kept  papers"  are  made  by  order,  perfunctory,  and 
fraudulent.  On  the  &ce  of  it,  that  manner  of  regarding  the 
subject  has  a  certain  plausibility ;  but  its  merit  is  mostly  super- 
ficial. The  only  real  difference  between  journals  of  the  two 
classes  is  that  one  set  are  controlled  by  individuals,  while  the 
others  are  controlled  by  companies.  Indeed,  if  we  push  our 
criticism  further,  it  will  be  found  that  the  Radical  journals  are 
"  kept "  in  a  sense  more  reprehensible  than  that  to  which,  when 
directed  against  the  Conservative  press,  the  insulting  epithet  is 
applied.  The  prosperous  Radical  journal,  that  is  to  say,  is  owned 
by  a  man,  or  by  a  few  men,  whose  purpose  with  it,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  is  to  make  money,  instead  of  to  preach  the  truth ; 
while  the  other  is  Conservative  because  its  founders  and  sup- 
porters believe  in  Conservatism,  and  are  willing  to  spread  it  even 
in  spite  of  its  bein^  unprofitable.  The  policy  of  the  one  is  deter- 
mined by  its  propnetor's  estimate  of  what  will  "pay  ":  that  of  the 
other  has  no  such  disreputable  parentage.  Thus,  it  may  be  said, 
the  prosperous  Radical  organ  is  "kept"  in  the  very  worst  sense 
of  the  word.  While  the  Conservative  journal  is  maintained  by  a 
body  of  gentlemen  for  the  promulgation  of  distinctly  avowed 
and  abiding  principles,  the  other  is  maintained  by  an  obscure 
speculator  who,  apart  from  the  love  of  money  and  popularity,. 
has  no  principles  to  avow.  The  purpose  for  which  the  one  is 
^  kept "  is  entirely  honourable :  that  of  the  other  is  quite  im- 
moral 

The  last  paragraph  is  largely  in  the  nature  of  an  "  aside  " ;  but 

dd2 
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it  carries  us  some  distance  forward  in  our  proposition.  It 
emphasiBes  the  £ftct  upon  which,  when  we  broke  off  into  it,  we 
were  insisting.  If  its  sphere  be  one  of  uncongenial  public 
opinion^  a  Conservative  journal,  the  chances  are,  will  not  be 
commercially  prosperous ;  and,  therefoie,  if  it  is  to  live,  it  must 
be  subsidised. 

As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  that  is  not  a  satisfiELetoiy 
state  of  matters.  The  unsatisfactoriness  does  not  arise  from  any 
ethical  consideration.  In  the  fact  that  public  opinion  is  con- 
trolled, or  sought  to  be  controlled,  by  a  body  of  British  gentle- 
men, there  is  nothing  further  amiss  than  there  is  in  the  £auct  that 
control  of  a  similar  kind  obtains  in  the  affairs  of  religion  and  of 
civil  government.  The  unsatisfactoriness  has  its  source  in  th& 
people's  objection  to  have  their  opinions  dictated  by  groups  of 
men  like  those  that  support  the  "kept"  journals  of  Conservatism. 
Hidden  away  among  the  fumes  of  the  Scotsman's  humour,  how- 
ever, there  is  a  fact,  a  ''chiel  that  winna'  ding,"  with  which, 
when  it  is  pointed  out  to  them,  the  Conservative  party  will 
surely  reckon. 

The  extension  of  the  influence  of  the  newspaper  press  has  been 
coincident  with  an  increasingly  strong  habit  of  regarding  the 
public  journals  as  among  the  national  institutions,*  and  therefore 
bound  to  the  people  by  the  obligation  to  give  forth  sincere  and 
independent  teaclung;  and  the  popular  distrust  of  subsidised 
papers  is  traceable  to  the  not-inexcusable  feeling  that  the  sub- 
sidisers'  action  is  conditioned  by  motives  other  than  a  wish  for 
the  welfare  of  the  community  at  large.  That  popular  appre- 
hension is  the  fact  to  which  we  have  alluded  as  calling  for 
consideration  when  the  Conservatives  enter  upon  schemes  to 
reform  the  administration  of  their  press.  Their  immediate  task 
must  be  to  secure  for  their  organs  the  confidence  of  the  public* 
How  is  that  to  be  done  ? 

A  suggestion  as  to  what,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  best  means, 
may  be  had  frt>m  the  Badicals  themselves.  Their  press  prospers 
by  appealing  to  a  popular  weakness.  Ours  should  do  the  same. 
Tbe  one  foments  ana  flatters  the  political  disposition  of  the 
people  as  it  finds  them.  The  other  could  accomplish  a  similar 
purpose  by  appealing  to  the  popular  weakness  that  accords 
admiring  toleration  to  any  enterprise  that  is  gigantic.  The 
people  condemn  a  newspaper  that  is  subsidised  in  a  small  way; 
but  they  would  treat  it  otherwise  were  it  subsidised  in  a  large 
way.  A  recent  incident  in  the  world  of  journalism  affords  proof 
that  that  is  so.    Than  the  extensive  buymg-up  of  "Rngliah  news- 

*  Rebuking  the  Standard  for  haying  published  the  draft  of  one  of  the  Govern- 
ment's Bedistribution  schemes,  the  ^ectator  remarked  that  ^  a  journal  of  that 
circulation  and  influence  becomes  a  public  nuisance  if  its  conductor  does  not 
reiifard  it  as  a  national  institution,  and  bound  by  the  laws  which  fetter  all  other 
political  powers." 
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papers  by  the  American  democrat,  Mr.  Carnegie,  there  was  never 
an  enterprise  more  repugnant,  in  itself,  to  the  people  of  this 
<50untry ;  yet  the  St.  James's  Oazette  and  other  powerful  leaders 
of  public  sentiment  endeavoured  to  excite  contempt  for  the  act 
in  vain.  The  public  may  detest  or  despise  the  opinions  of  the 
ambitious  democrat ;  but  they  neither  detest  nor  despise  his  dash, 
.  They  are  respectful  of  power,  whatever  may  be  its  aspect ;  and 
the  capital  and  energy  at  the  back  of  Mr.  Carnegie's  venture  call 
forth  their  admiration.  Had  the  papers  been  acquired  by  some 
one  with  only  moderate  wealth,  their  circulation  and  influence 
would  have,  begun  to  fall  away  immediately;  but  it  may  be 
safely  asserted  that  since  they  were  taken  in  hand  by  Mr.  Car- 
negie the  Echo  and  the  rest  have  only  renewed  their  youth. 

Let  it  not  be  thought  that  we  would  have  somebody  to  do  with 
Conservative  jouma]^  what  Mr.  Carnegie  has  done  with  Radical 
ones.  We  think  that  the  Conservatives  should  adopt  his  idea; 
but  we  also  think  that  they  should  expand  it.  We  nave  already 
^tablishments  in  religion  and  in  learning  :  why  should  we  lack 
an  establishment  in  literature  ? 

Whether  we  regret  it  or  not,  neither  of  the  two  institutions 

named  in  the  first  clause  of  our  comparison  is  based  on  a  more 

pressing  popular  requirement  than  the  other  would  be.    A  daily 

journal,  or  a  weekly  one,  is  as  much  a  need  of  our  life  nowadays 

as  the  Church  is,  or  the  University,  or  the  Board  School. 

On  the  first  blush,  we  know,  our  suggestion  will  not  meet  with 
^neral  acceptance.  These  days,  in  which  the  world's  attention 
is  mainly  taken  up  with  proposals  for  the  destruction  of  esta- 
blishments, are  hardly,  it  will  be  said,  the  time  in  which  to  found 
new  ones ;  and  what  we  have  said  will  probably  be  as  vigorously 
^scouted,  on  behalf  of  the  Aristocracy  of  Letters,  by  the  graceful 
pen  of  Mr.  Alfred  Austin,  as,  in  the  interest  of  the  fiercer  demo- 
cracy, it  will  be  by  the  acidulated  ink  of  the  PaU  Mail  Oazette* 
It  would,  we  think,  be  possible  to  come  to  terms  with  the  former 
of  our  imaginary  opponents :  so  our  retorting  remarks  shall  be 
-confined  to  the  anticipated  objections  of  the  latter. 

The  character  of  those  objections  has  already  been  indicated. 
Establishments,  it  will  be  said,  are  getting  out  of  date;  and 
the  Zeitgeist,  which  is  all  for  individual  effort  and  freedom 
from  sectarian  control,  will  have  no  more  of  them.  Now,  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  Radical  of  the  Temple,  our  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Zeitgeist  is  the  most  distant  bowing  one ;  yet 
we  question  whether  the  tenant  of  the  Temple  has  not,  in  the 
£rst  moments  of  his  astonishment  at  our  proposal,  misread 
the  thou^ts  of  the  mysterious  being  to  whom  we  all  pay 
court  The  Zeitgeist,  we  fancy,  would  not  object  to  be  wedded 
to  the  institution  on  whose  behalf,  as  it  were,  we  have  "  proposed.'^ 
If  we  revert  to  the  understanding  come  to  at  the  beginmng  of  this 
^discussion,  we  shall  find  that,  according  to  the  Radicals  ^themselveSi 
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the  Liberal  press  is  popularly  respected  because  it  is  practically 
established  as  a  national  institution;*  while  the  Conservative 
press  is  regarded  otherwise  because  it  is  not.  Converted  inta 
reasoned  assertions^  all  the  ideas  implied  in  the  Scotsman's  sneers 
at  ^*  kept  papers "  would  be  capital  arguments  in  favour  of  an 
Established  Press.  They  would  then  go  to  show  that  the 
Established  Press  is  much  worthier  of  the  nation's  regard  than 
its  voluntary  rival  The  one  is  broad-based  on  vast  wealth,  and 
its  officials  are  free  from  the  harassments  of  straitened  circumstancea 
or  of  insecure  tenure,  and  are,  therefore,  independently  honest ; 
while  the  other  and  its  staffi)  live  only  from  hand  to  mouth. 

Such  an  argument  would  be  in  accordance  with  the  facts.  We 
do  not  assert  that  those  facts  would  be  wholly  creditable  to  the 
national  character ;  for  they  would  spring  out  of  the  weakness  to 
which  reference  has  already  been  made,  the  weakness  to  which 
power,  whether  it  is  in  conjunction  with  right  or  not,  is  a  soothing 
minister.  The  Conservatives,  however,  are  not  in  a  position  to 
be  too  scrupulous  in  such  matters.  They  must  deal  with  the 
people  as  they  are.  Besides,  admitting  that  it  is  not  always 
proper  to  take  advantage  of  a  weakness,  we  think  that  the  present 
is  a  case  in  which  the  prospect  of  doing  a  great  right  would  justify 
the  doing  of  what,  at  the  worst,  is  only  an  insignificant  wrong.  As 
a  popular  establishment,  the  Conservative  press  would  go  about 
its  mission  far  more  successfully  than  it  does  at  present.  The 
people  would  know  that,  whether  they  liked  its  opinions  and 
bought  them,  or  not,  that  press  would  go  on  its  way  rejoicing ; 
and,  just  as  the  poor  naturally  gravitate  towards  the  Established 
Church,  which,  they  know,  will  live  whether  they  attend  it  or 
not,  while  its  rivals  cannot  make  that  boast,  the  people  would  buy 
the  sheets  as  they  came  from  it,  read  what  it  had  to  say  with  the 
tranquillity  that  comes  from  knowledge  that  resentment  would 
be  futile,  and  eventually  adopt  the  opinions  it  endeavoured  to 
instil. 

It  is  time,  however,  that  we  were  more  definite  in  our  proposal ; 
and  it  may  be  at  once  admitted  that  a  Press  Establishment  could 
not  be  reared  in  a  day.  We  do  not  for  a  moment  think  that  the 
journals  of  our  party,  or  of  any  party,  could  instantly  be  placed 
in  a  relationship  to  their  rivals  analogous  to  that  of  the  national 
churches  to  the  dissenting  chapels.  We  see  no  reason,  however, 
why  something  of  that  kind  should  not  come  to  pass  by  degrees. 
All  that  has  to  be  done  is  that  the  wealthy  members  of  the  party 
should  unite  to  acquire  the  ownership  of  the  papers  that  are  fighting 
their  battle.  If  to  do  so  all  at  once  seemed  too  large  an  under- 
taking, the  journals  of  Scotland  might  be  made  the  subject  of 
preliminary  experiment.     The  immediate   result,  we  are  sure 

*  In  estimating  the  relative  positions  of  tbe  Conservative  and  the  Radical  press, 
it  will  have  been  observed,  we  have  had  Scotland,  r.ither  than  the  whole  countiy, 
innder  consideration. 
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wonld  be  encouraging.  The  journals  would  be  relieved  of  the 
handicap  to  which  the  poverty  of  their  present  proprietors  sub- 
jects them ;  they  would  bring  to  the  accomplishment  of  their 
missioii  all  the  resources  that  wealth  can  secure ;  and  the  Scots- 
man's  sneers  at  **  kept  papers  "  would  be  as^  the  spittings  of  a  toad 
into  the  sea.  Positions  on  the  staffs  of  such  journals  would  be 
so  good  as  to  attract  all  the  best  talent  to  the  promotion  of  our 
cause ;  by-and-by,  in  the  natural  development  of  such  institu- 
tions, candidates  for  those  positions  would  need  the  qualification 
of  an  examination  successfully  undergone ;  and  ere  long  the  press 
would  establish  itself.  Of  course,  the  accomplishment  of  such  a 
scheme  would  involve  the  expenditure  of  much  money ;  but  it 
would  be  worth  whatever  it  cost,  and  that,  divided  among  the 
wealthy  men  who  could  contribute  to  it,  would  be  inconsiderable. 

This  article,  it  will  be  understood,  is  a  tentative  expression  of 
an  idea  that  has  not  yet  had  the  benefit  of  criticism.  We  hope, 
however,  that  it  will  secure  for  the  idea  the  consideration  that, 
even  only  as  a  novelty,  it  demands. 

Before  letting  our  proposal  go  forth  to  fight  its  way  to  fruition, 
or  to  disaster,  we  would  add  a  reflection  athwart  which  it  may 
seem  more  serious  than  it  does  by  itself  We  do  not  think  a  Press 
Establishment  desirable  merely  because  it  would  raise  the  standing 
of  the  profession,  and  probably  secure  a  party  triumph.  We 
think  it  desirable  on  account  of  a  graver  consideration.  Day  by 
day  the  people  are  becoming  more  and  more  habituated  to  rely 
upon  the  press  to  guide  them  in  those  questions,  which,  having 
shaken  the  thrones  and  desolated  the  hearths  of  neighbouring 
nations,  are  now  menacing  our  own.  We  are  accustomed  to 
regard  our  land  as  secure  alike  against  the  godless  philosophers  of 
France  and  the  maniacal  zealots  of  Germany  and  of  Russia ;  but 
there  are  abundant  evidences  that  our  trust  is  not  altogether 
founded  on  a  rock.  Neither  Mr.  Bradlaugh  nor  Mr.  George  is  of 
much  account  among  us,  and  it  is  fashionable  to  regard  the  doc- 
trines of  Herr  Most  as  mainly  amusing  vagaries;. but  countless 
people  in  the  cities  and  many  crofters  in  the  Highlands  cherish 
the  notions  of  the  first  and  of  the  second  with  a  seriousness  that 
is  not  diminished  by  its  reserve,  and  secretly  tolerate  those  of  the 
third  as  being  wrong  only  because  they  are  premature. 

Conservatism  is  the  force  that  will  be  relied  on  to  oppose  the 
upheavals  that  seem  to  be  impending ;  but  it  will  never  do  that . 
by  virtue  of  its  intrinsic  propriety  and  truth.  The  philosophy 
of  Conservatism  does  not  commend  itself,  by  itself,  to  the  half- 
educated  and  insurgent  intellect  of  a  people  whose  character  is 
being  recast  in  the  mould  of  a  civilization  that  is  developing 
from  a  state  of  feudal  harmony,  in  which  loyalty  was  the  highest 
public  virtue,  into  one  of  detached  and  discordant  individuidities 
that  have  qnly  capacity  for  commercial  bustle  and  for  the  wan 
activity  of  egotistic  souls  in  contemplation  of  fleeing  creeds. 
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It  requires  patient  and  vigorous  inculcation ;  and  that  is  best 
obtained  from  a  press  to  whose  support  the  party  bring  their 
whole  wealth,  and  influence,  and  ability. 

That  party,  therefoi-e,  must  take  an  entirely  new  view  of  their 
press.  They  will  have  to  regard  it,  not  as  a  thing  by  which 
money  is  to  be  made,  but  as  a  thing  upon  which  capital  must  be 
expended.  As  at  present  administered,  it  cannot  be  expected 
to  go  on  fighting  the  battle  of  Toryism  against  the  fresh  odds 
that  have  now  to  be  met.  The  men  who  own  and  edit  the  news- 
papers must  be  relieved  of  the  burden  of  their  property,  for  the 
up-keep  of  which  the  party  itself,  nationally  or  locally,  must  be 
made  responsible.  As  our  leaders  are  the  very  first  to  acknow- 
ledge, the  county  journals  are  indispensable ;  for,  although  the 
dailies  have  done  much  to  make  the  weeklies  unprofitable,  they 
have  not  assumed  the  latter*s  functions,  nor  have  they  occupi^ 
their  fields.  On  the  contrary,  the  weeklies  are  more  than  ever 
necessary.  It  is  to  them  that  the  country  people  still  look  for 
news  and  for  guidance,  and  it  is  to  the  country  people  that  the 
Tory  party  look  for  favour  and  for  power. 

Our  subject  is  wide,  and  we  are  well  aware  that  we  have  left 
many  of  its  details  untouched.  We  trust,  however,  that  we  have 
said  enough  to  show  that  the  increased  power  over  the  masses  the 
Conservatives  are  seeking  to  secure  is  to  be  obtained,  not  by  any 
temporising  expedients  such  as  those  hitherto  adopted,  but  by 
•a  bold  and  instant  fulfilment  of  a  plan  that,  they  must  see,  is 
without  any  alternative  other  than  that  of  disaster  to  themselves 
and  peril  to  their  country.  They  need  no  longer  think  that  their 
position  can  be  maintained  by  bolstering  up  their  press  by 
occasional  subsidies,  and. the  perfunctory  aid  of  "editor's  handy- 
sheets"  and  London-letter  offices  established  for  common  and 
indiscriminate  use.  That  is  a  mere  blistering  of  legs  and  arms 
in  order  to  cure  a  disease  whose  seat  is  the  heart. 

It  is  money  that  is  wanted,  not  amateur  advice  and  similarly 
inadequate  aid.  The  editors  of  the  journals  we  are  contemplating 
know  well  enough  how  to  conduct  their  own  affairs,  and  they 
certainly  would  reach  and  influence  the  masses  if  they  had  com- 
mercial advantages  equal  to  their  professional  ability.  For  the 
reason  already  indicated, — ^the  increasing  cost  of  production,  for 
which  there  has  been  no  balancing  increase  in  revenue,  they 
have  failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  population,  and  over 
a  large  portion  of  the  people  their  influence  is  only  potentiaL 
That  is  what  the  party  must  see  to.  They  must  be  prepared  to 
lose  money  to  begin  with.  Their  money,  however,  will  be  well 
spent.  In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  a  tangible  proof  that  the 
Conservatives  are  sincere  in  their  words  about  the  great  import- 
ance and  the  high  dignity  of  the  journalistic  functions.  It  will 
enable  those  journalists  to  maintain  their  importance  and  their 
dignity  on  something  better  than  the  fare  of  a  flunky,  which 
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hitherto  has  been  their  average  reward.  In  the  second  place,  it 
will  accomplish  its  ultimate  purpose.  Although  more  excitable 
than  of  yore,  the  British  people  are  quite  as  susceptible  as  ever 
to  the  appeals  Conservatism  have  to  make,  and  they  will  not  fail 
to  respond  to  those  appeals  when  made  with  earnestness  and 
decision.  In  the  third  place,  like  bread  cast  upon  the  waters, 
the  money  will  return  after  many  days.  Journals  conducted  on 
the  lines  we  have  sketched  out  would  become  as  indispensable  to 
advertising  tradesmen  of  the  future  as  they  are  to  the  affrighted 
Toryism  of  the  present.  They  could  be  forced  into  great  circula- 
tion, and  kept  in  it  till  that  was  their  natural  sphere.  The  other 
day  a  Scottish  peer  remarked  that  "  It  is  now  or  never  with  the 
Conservative  party ;  and  the  now  or  never  depends  entirely  on 
the  strength  of  our  press."  That  nobleman  was  right.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  he  wiU  get  his  comrades  to  share  in  his  opinion, 
and  to  join  with  him  in  using  the  obvious  means  by  which  that 
opinion  can  be  brought  to  bear  good  fruit. 

W.  EARL  HODGSON. 
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There  is  a  certain  epic  poem  of  which  we  English  are  by  no 
means  so  proud  as  properly  we  ought  to  be.  The  author  should 
be  reverently  named  when  we  speak  of  Shakespeare,  and  of 
Milton,  and  of  Shelley ;  and  his  monument  should  stand  in  the 
Poets*  Comer  of  the  Abbey  for  the  edification  of  the  wandering 
American.  But^  unhappily^  this  cannot  be.  We  know,  at  least,  the 
name  of  the  reputed  author  of  the  "  Iliad/'  but  no  tradition  records 
the  name  of  the  author  of  "Beowulf."  A  single  manuscript,  dis- 
covered a  century  ago  in  the  Cottonian  Library,  and  now  in  the 
British  Museum,  unnamed,  unsigned,  undated,  is  our  only  source 
of  information  about  this,  the  earliest  of  English  poems.  It  was 
written  in  Anglo-Saxon,  possibly  before  the  time  of  Egbert,  but 
the  legend  it  narrates  must  have  been  told  round  the  camp-fires 
of  Hengst  and  Horsa,  before  ever  the  first  Teuton  set  foot  in 
Britain.  This,  then,  is  our  earliest  poem,  and  it  tells  the  story  of 
a  haunted  house.  Hrothgar  the  Dane  built  a  very  fine  beer-hall, 
and  named  it  Heorot;  unhappily  an  evil  spirit  called  Grendel^ 
who  used  to  dwell  amidst  the  moors  and  morasses,  was  jealous  of 
the  jollity  that  went  on  there,  and  so  he  took  to  haunting  it. 
Now  Grendel  was  a  ghost  of  a  much  superior  sort  to  the  feeble, 
fluttery  beings  of  tms  age.  He  was  accustomed  to  eat  people, 
as  many  as  thirty  at  a  sitting,  and  consequently  it  is  scarcely 
surprising  that  Hrothgar  gave  up  feasting  in  Heorot,  and,  like 
other  haunted  houses,  it  remained  for  many  years  ''To  Let'^ 
How  Beowulf  the  Qeat  came  over  the  seas,  and  "  took  "  the 
Haunted  House,  and  what  befell  him  there,  we  must  not  now 
relate.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  ghost  was  not  a  hoax,  or  a 
delusion,  but  a  very  grim  reality,  and  Beowulf  had  many 
adventures  before  he  succeeded  in  ''laying "  it  completely. 

Our  national  epic  is  simply  a  ghost  story,  and  therefore  it 
is  very  suitable  that  we,  b^ore  other  nations,  should  seriously 
undeitake  the  study  of  ghosts.  Many  of  our  readers  probably 
know  that  a  society  has  recently  been  started  for  Psychical 
Research,  and  perhaps  a  good  many  of  them  think  that  its  chief 
object  is  to  see  a  ghost,  and  find  out  what  follows.  On  the  other 
hand  we  have  heard  it  stated  that  no  one  is  eligible  for  member- 
ship who  has  not  already  seen  a  ghost,  and  that  it  is  specially 
provided  in  the  rules  that  seeing  the  ghost  in  Hamlet  is  not  to- 
be  considered  an  admissible  qucSification. 

*  ProeHdmgt,    Farts  L— YII.    Trabner  and  Go. 
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Both  these  notions  are  wrong.  The  Society  for  Psychical 
Research  is  a  severely  scientific  body,  and  the  desire  of  its  heart 
(if  a  society  may  be  said  to  have  a  heaurt)  is  to  be  recognised  as  on 
a  par  with  the  other  scientific  societies,  such  as  the  Chemical,  the 
Geological,  and  Anthropological  Societies.  So  of  coarse  it  is  very 
anxious  to  be  quite  ortoodox  in  its  procedure,  and  we  believe  that 
its  members  are  constantly  inquiring  what  the  other  societies  do^ 
in  order  that  they  may  act  in  precisely  the  same  manner. 

This  is  amusing ;  but,  after  all,  we  think  it  is  excusable.  The 
Psychical  Researchers  contend  that  they  are  very  emphatically 
scientific ;  that,  in  fact,  they  are  the  Jingos  of  science,  whose 
sole  idea  is  to  spread  her  sway  over  province3  hitherto  un* 
conquered,  so  that  the  uttermost  part  of  the  world  (of  facts)  may 
recognise  the  might  of  her  laws.  And  indeed  we  think  that  it 
is  unkind  of  scientific  orthodoxy  to  look  coldly  on  these,  its 
enthusiastic  votaries.  It  has  recognised  Sociology,  and,  after 
much  entreaty,  the  British  Association  has  admitted  the  claims 
of  Anthropology.  But  science  is  very  conservative,  and  we  fear 
some  sort  of  Midlothian  campaign  will  be  necessary  before 
the  Royal  Society  will  confer  its  franchise  on  this  new  body 
of  claimants. 

It  is  indeed  worse  than  unkind ;  it  is  stupid  of  the  scientists 
to  look  so  coldly  on  the  Psychical  Researchers,  and  we  trust  that 
they  are  beginning  to  discover  their  mistake.  For  science  haa 
triumphed  hitherto  through  its  patient  acceptance  of  facts.  It 
is  the  inductive  method  that  has  changed  the  face  of  the  world 
and  the  thoughts  of  its  inhabitants.  So  long  as  d,  priori  ideas 
and  fancies  were  accepted  as  the  only  explanations  of  things,, 
so  long  knowledge  made  but  slow  progress,  and  science  did  not 
exist.  Then  came  a  change,  and  men  began  to  collect  facts,  and 
to  love  fiEkcts,  and  to  cleave  to  them  "vmoUy;  and  silently  a 
revolution  was  effected,  and  the  reign  of  law  was  established 
over  most  of  the  provinces  of  the  knowable.  And  now  because 
a  certain  society  ventures  to  apply  induction  to  certain  other  facts,, 
some  scientific  men,  who  should  be  leaders  in  the  new  i-evolution, 
raise  their  hands  in  pious  horror  at  such  desecration  of  the  holy 
name  of  science,  decide  the  matter  off'-hand  on  the  old  d,  priori 
ground  that  "  such  ideas  are  absurd,"  and  return  with  a  sigh  to 
study  the  growth  of  the  legs  of  a  tadpole.  They  really  ought  to 
know  better ;  for,  after  all,  these  things  are  facts.  A  man  asserts 
that  he  has  seen  a  ghost :  that  is  a  fact  cognizable  by  science ;. 
it  may  be  a  lie,  or  an  illusion,  or  an  hallucination,  or  a  hoax,  or  a 
"  psychical  event."  But  in  every  case  it  is  a  fact,  having  causes 
and  consequences,  and  subject  to  laws,  known  or  unknown.     To 

J)rove  all  ghost  stories  to  be  lies  would  be  no  unimportant  result,, 
or  it  would  add  vastly  to  our  knowledge  of  lying  in  civilized 
communities.  And,  in  fact,  we  regard  Psychics  and  Spiritualism  as 
peculiarly  instructive  in  this  respect.    The  ordinary  matter-of-» 
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fact  man  of  business,  or  of  science,  is  apt  to  assume  that  facts 
must  be  true,  or  false ;  that  witnesses  must  be  telling  lies,  or  else 
telling  the  truth ;  that  clear-headed  persons  can  very  quickly 
discover  whether  a  man  is  a  humbug  or  not,  if  they  go  to  worfc 
heartily  and  honestly.  Such  cheerful  delusions  are  quickly  dis- 
pelled by  a  brief  study  of  Psychics.  It  is  a  grand  revelation  for 
an  honest  investigator,  if  he  happens  to  be  so  fortunate  as  to 
"expose"  himself,  to  discover,  for  example,  after  months  of  ob- 
BervatioD,  that  the  movements  of  a  turning  table  were  caused 
simply  by  his  own  muscles,  and  that  its  ideas,  whose  strangeness 
had  surprised  him,  originated  in  his  own  brain.  The  sevei'e  con- 
demnations of  trickerj''  and  self-delusion^  which  once  fell  so  glibly 
from  his  lips,  become  remarkably  rare  when  he  has  learned  that 
an  honest,  hard-headed  person  like  himself  can  deceive  himself  so 
completely,  so  unconsciously.  We  say  an  honest  and  hard-headed 
person,  because  people  who  are  not  honest  and  tolerably  hard- 
headed  are  very  unlikely  to  go  through  the  difficult  process  of 
self-exposure. 

One  thing  at  any  rate  is  tolerably  clear,  and  this  is,  that  there 
are  a  very  considerable  number  of  persons  who  consider  that 
things  occult  are  worth  investigating,  and  who  are  willing  to 
devote  their  wits  and  time  and  money  to  the  cause.  The 
Psychical  Besearchers  number,  we  believe,  over  500  already,  a 
respectable  figure  for  a  society  only  started  in  1882 ;  and  amongst 
its  members  are  not  a .  few  men  of  light  and  leading,  and 
university  professors  of  wide  reputation!  So  many  grave  and 
weighty  persons  must  not  be  rashly  suspected  of  a  frivolous 
anxiety  to  see  ghosts! 

Let  us,  therefore,  proceed  to  inquire  what  the  Society  set  out 
to  look  for,  and  then  we  will  further  attempt  to  ascertain  what 
they  have  found. 

At  the  first  glance,  its  '*  objects "  appear  to  be  decidedly 
miscellaneous.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  sort  of  city  of  refuge  for  out- 
cast and  persecuted  branches  of  study.  Its  members  apparently 
think  that  orthodox  science,  like  other  forms  of  orthodoxy^  is 
occasionally  hasty  and  even  prejudiced  it  its  dicta  ;  and  when  its 
chief  priests  and  learned  doctors  are  uttering  precisely  the  same 
opinions  on  certain  subjects  as  the  police  magistrates,  and  the 
newspapers,  and  the  exponents  of  current  theology,  it  may  fairly 
be  suspected  that  so  unusual  an  alliance  is  held  together  by  a 
common  dislike  more  than  by  a  common  knowledge.  At  first 
sight,  we  repeat^  ghosts  and  thought  reading,  spiritualism  and 
divining-rods,  prophetic  dreams  and  a  magnetic  sense^  death 
wraiths  and  mesmerism,  would  seem  to  have  little  in  common 
except  the  disdain  of  all  sensible  people. 

Nevertheless,  all  these  things  are  within  the  province  of  the 
society,  and  rightly  so,  because  all  are  based  on,  or  possibly  may 
be  explained  by,  the  existence  in  certain  people  of  certain  powers^ 
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or  forces,  or  fiEtculties  which  other  people  possess  in  less  degree, 
or  not  at  all.  There  is  nothing  really  startling  in  this.  Devout 
evolutionists  (and  on  that  question  the  heretics  will  soon  be  as 
scarce  as  Red  Indians  in  Pennsylvania)  maintain  that  we  are  all 
of  common  descent,  and  therefore  the  gymnotus,  with  its  electric 
battery,  and  the  glowworm,  with  its  phosphoric  light,  are  cousins 
of  our  own,  more  or  less  remote.  It  must  be  supposed  that  these 
and  other  peculiar  powers  were  developed  gradually,  and  were  not 
all  possessed  in  the  rough  by  our  common  protoplasmic  ancestor. 
If  tiiien  developments  such  as  these  have  occurred,  why  should 
not  man,  "the  root  and  crown  of  things,"  also  go  in  for  the 
development  business,  and  obtain  new  powers  ?  We  grant  that 
it  is  supremely  improbable  *,  but  nevertheless  it  is  possible,  and 
is  merely  a  question  of  evidence.  Now  this  assumed  new  feiculty 
may  exist  under  two  conditions.  It  may  be  the  result  of  some 
constantly  acting  mysterious  correlation  or  other  unknown  cause 
(as  are  originally  many  of  the  specific  variations  of  organisms), 
and  it  may  be  deleterious  to  its  possessors,  and  hinder  them  in 
the  struggle  for  existence.  In  this  case  it  would  be  frequently 
recurring,  and  never,  on  the  whole,  increasing  in  intensity  or 
differentiation.  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  due  to  some 
comparatively  new  combination  of  circumstances,  and  may  benefit 
its  possessors ;  and  in  this  case  it  will  tend  to  become  more  fre- 
quent and  more  distinctly  marked.  Man,  however,  acts  capri- 
ciously, and  by  no  means  always  perceives  what  is  for  the  real 
good  of  his  race ;  and  therefore  it  is  possible  that  the  systematic 
burning  of  witches  and  boycotting  of  wizards  may  have  interfered 
with  the  natural  development  of  this  assumed  occult  faculty. 

However  this  may  be,  we  maintain  that  it  i?  merely  a  question 
of  evidence.  There  is  no  possible  reason  why  £Eu;ulties  and  forces, 
now  regarded  as  abnormal,  should  not  exist.  The  only  question  is, 
Do  they  exist  ?  And  this  is  the  question  which  the  Society  for 
Psychical  Research  is  attempting  to  answer. 

According  to  its  printed  objects, 

"The  Society  for  Pgychical  Research  was  formed  at  the  beginning  of  1882,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  an  organised  and  systematic  attempt  to  investigate  that 
large  group  of  debateable  phenomena  designated  by  sucn  terms  as  mesmeric, 
psychical,  and  spiritualistic. 

From  the  recorded  testimony  of  many  competent  witnesses,  past  and  present, 
including  observations  recently  made  by  scientific  men  of  eminence  in  various 
countries,  there  appears  to  be,  amidst  much  illusion  and  deception,  an  important 
body  of  remarkable  phenomena,  which  are  primA  facie  inexplicable  on  any 
generally  recognised  hypothesis,  and  which,  if  incontestably  established,  would 
be  of  the  highest  possible  value.  The  task  of  examining  such  residual  phenomena 
has  often  been  undertaken  by  individual  effort,  but  never  hitherto  by  a  scientific 
society  organised  on  a  sufficiently  broad  basis.  The  following  subjects  have  been 
entrusted  to  special  committees : — 

1.  An  examination  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  any  influence  which  may 

be  exerted  by  one  mind  upon  another,  otherwise  than  through  the 
recognised  sensory  channels. 

2.  The  study  of  hypnotism  ;  of  the  forms  of  so-called  *  mesmeric  trance ' ; 

of  clairvoyance  and  other  allied  phenomena. 
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3.  A  critical  revision  of  Reichenbach^s  researches  with  certain  organisa- 
tions called  'sensitive,*  and  an  inquiry  whether  such  organisations 
possess  any  power  of  perception  beyond  a  highly  exalted  sensibility 
of  the  recognised  sensory  oigans. 
4u  A  careful  investigation  of  any  reports,  resting  on  strong  testimony,  of 
apparitions  occurring  at  the  moment  of  death  or  otherwise,  azid  of 
disturbances  in  houses  reputed  to  be  haunted. 
6.  An  inquiry  into  the  various  physical  phenomena  oonmionly  called 
spiritualistic ;  with  an  attempt  to  discover  their  causes  and  general 
laws. 
6.  The  collection  and  collation  of  aTiating  materials  bearing  on  the 
histoiy  of  these  subjects. 
The  aim  of  the  Society  is  to  approach  these  various  problems  without  prejudice 
or  prepossession  of  any  Und,  and  in  the  same  spirit  or  exact  and  unimpassioned 
inquiry  which  has  enabled  science  to  solve  so  many  problems,  once  not  less  obscure 
nor  lea  hotly  debated.    The  founders  of  tius  Society  fully  recognise  the  exceptional 
difficulties  which  surroTmd  this  branch  of  research  ;  but  they  neverthelesB  bdieve 
that  by  patient  and  systematic  effort  some  results  of  permanent  value  may  be 
attained.*^ 

The  Society  does  not  seem  to  have  worked  at  all  these  subjects 
with  equal  energy.  One  rather  glowing  Report  by  the  '*  Reichen- 
bach  "  Committee  was  published  nearly  two  years  ago,  but  nothing 
has  appeared  since;  and  we  understand  that  this  committee  is 
unable  to  discover  the  nature  of  the  flames  said  by  Reichenbach 
to  be  visible  in  the  magnetic  field,  because  it  cannot  find  anybody 
who  can  see  them  1  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  first  Report 
will  also  be  the  last,  and  that  the  feuitastic  fabric  of  the  German 
baron  will  be  proved  to  be  founded  on  nothing  more  solid  than 
his  own  enthusiastic  imagination,  and  imposture,  more  or  less 
conscious,  on  the  part  of  his  sensitives. 

The  Committee  on  Spiritualism  has  admittedly  done  next  to 
nothing,  and  the  President,  in  a  recent  address,  proposes  a  change 
in  its  constitution,«with  the  hope  of  putting  a  little  life  into  it 
The  investigation  of  Spiritualism  is  an  uncommonly  difficult  matter, 
and  we  shall  be  extremely  surprised  if  the  Society  obtains  any 
valuable  results  for  a  good  many  years  to  come.  The  singular 
mixture  of  fraud  and  delusion  (as,  for  example,  the  manner  in 
which  some  natures,  seemingly  simple  and  innocent,  appear  to 
practise  deceit  for  its  own  sake),  and  the  low  moral  tone  whidi  is 
m  some  strange  way  often  associated  with  the  subject^  repel  and 
disgust  the  most  ardent  inquirer.  And  yet  very  few  people  trho 
m&e  any  study  of  the  subject  fail  to  recognise  indications  of 
some  solid  basis  of  £Ekct,  some  mysterious  power  or  force,  which 
seems  at  one  time  firm  ground,  whereon  the  foundations  of  some 
great  theory  might  well  be  laid ;  but,  like  the  Eraken  of  Norse 
legend,  when  it  is  sought  for  again,  has  mysteriously  vanished; 
and  we  can  only  appeal  to  our  recollection  that  on  a  certain 
occasion  we  were  satisfied  that  the  phenomena  then  under 
examination  were  genuine.  But  we  cannot  reproduce  them. 
Therefore  we  wish  this  Committee  all  joy  in  their  researches, 
and  we  are  peculiarly  thankful  that  it  does  not  faU  to  our  lot 
to  assist  at  their  sSdncea. 
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The  Mesmeric  work  of  the  Society  has  been  hibherfco  mainly  of 
a  negative  type.  Hypnotism  is  a  fEu^t  accepted  by  the  medical 
profession^  and  explained  by  them  in  a  plausible  manner,  as  a 
peculiar  condition  of  the  nerve  centres,  due  to  purely  physiological 
causes,  in  which  the  subject,  losing  control  over  his  own  ideas, 
leaves  it  open  to  any  person  present  to  assume,  by  means  of 
suggestion,  the  sovereignt;^  which  he  has  abdicated.  A  fool  in 
the  normal  state  mav  be  mduced  to  consider  himself  a  genius, 
and  a  madman  often  oelieves  he  is  a  king.  A  hypnotised  subject 
who  believes  himself  to  be  a'frog,  is,  according  to  the  doctors,  a 
sort  of  mixture,  for  the  moment,  of  a  deluded  fool  and  a  temporary 
madman.  The  old  mesmerisers,  on  the  other  hand,  believed  in  some 
specific  force,  resident  chiefly  in  particular  persons  not  necessarily 
of  strong  character,  which  enables  its  possessors  to  produce  peculiar 
effects  on  certain  other  people.  The  Prvceedings  of  the  Society 
contain  some  very  amusing  reports  of  experiments  made  by  the 
Mesmeric  Committee,  and  also  some  very  learned  disquisitions  on 
them  by  Mr.  Qumey,  which  we  do  not  profess  fully  to  understand. 
But  it  seems  pretty  dear  that  the  accepted  explanations  are  not 
satisfactory.  Thev  will  not  stand  a  critical  examination,  and  they 
do  not  cover  all  tne  facts  observed  by  the  Committee.  It  is  no 
doubt  a  startling  hypothesis  that  there  is  some  specific  mesmeric 
force,  and  a  very  lajge  number  of  most  careful  observations  must 
be  made  before  the  necessity  of  any  such  hypothesis  can  be 
established.  But  we  think  that  no  one  can  read  the  Mesmeric 
papers  of  the  Society  without  admitting  that  they  make  out  a 
strong  case  for  further  investigation,  and  that  is  all  that  is 
attempted.  Mr.  Qumey  does  not  propound  any  new  theory  of 
mesmerism,  but  he  has  practically  proved  that  the  old  theory  is 
inadequate. 

We  have  not  hitherto  touched  upon  the  most  important  work 
of  the  Society,  the  examination  of  the  action  of  one  mind  upon 
another,  apart  from  the  recognised  sensory  channels.  Here  we 
think  the  Society  has  done  work  of  the  highest  value,  and  has,  in 
fact,  made  a  discovery  that  will  rank  amongst  the  foremost  of 
this  pre-eminently  scientific  century.  For  the  connection  between 
thought  and  brain  is  the  most  complex  and  most  important  of 
all  physical  problems,  and  we  can  scarcely  imagine  anything 
more  likely  to  throw  light  upon  it  than  the  discovery  that  one 
mind  can  influence  another  mind  directly,  or  on  the  physical 
side,  that  the  state  of  one  brain  has  a  tendency  to  produce  a 
similar  state  in  another  brain.  This  phenomenon,  happily  named 
Telepathy,  occurs  s{>ontaneously,  and  may  also  be  induced.  It 
is  therefore  susceptible  of  examination  by  the  most  complete 
scientific  methods,  and  to  this  work  the  Psychical  Society  is 
devoting  the  greater  part  of  its  energy  and  its  funds. 

Telepathy  probably  has  a  far  larger  share  in  our  daily  life  than 
is  cooDiiBaiily  xeooigpnised.    It  is  a  matter  of  firequent  experience 
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with  many  of  us  that  we  are  strongly  affected  by  the  mere  pn- 
sence  of  certiun  persons ;  their  thoughts  and  feelings  infla^ne 
ns^  either  for  good  or  ill,  for  pleasure  or  pain,  even  althonsfa  ve 
may  neither  see,  nor  hear,  nor  touch  them.  Much  of  wis  i^ 
of  course,  due  to  other  causes ;  but  we  think  that  the  law  of 
telepathic  communication  furnishes  a  simple  explaxiation  of 
many  facts  of  this  class  hitherto  disregarded  or  denied,  lliefle 
are  only  vague  sensations,  but  in  certain  abnormal  circamstances 
the  message  conveyed  from  one  brain  to  another  assumes  a 
character  &r  more  distinct  and  startling.  The  rationale  of  it  we 
do  not  profess  to  understand,  but  the  nearest  analogue  is  the  well- 
known  £Ebct  that  pressure  on  the  optical  nerve  is  translated  sub- 
jectively, not  as  a  feeling  of  pain,  but  as  a  flash  of  light.  In  the 
same  way,  the  **  telepai£ic  impact,"  when  unusually  powerful,  is 
translated  subjectively,  a£r  a  visible  image,  as  a  sound,  or  occa- 
sionally as  a  feeling  of  touch. 

The  most   familiar  forms  of  induced  Telepathy  are  thought 
reading  and  the  willing  game.    The  latter,  as  usuiJ^y  practised,  is 
generfl^y  supposed  to  be  **  muscle  reading,"  a  matter  concerning 
which,  however,  we  must  confess  to  certain  private  heretical 
doubts.    When  no  contact   is  allowed  between   the  agent  (or 
thinker)  and  the  impressed  subject,  the  transference  of  will,  if  it 
exists  at  all,  seems  to  be  inexplicable  by  hitherto  known  laws, 
and  is  probably  an  instance  of  Telepathy  affecting  the  motor 
centres.    Thought  reading  is  not  commonly  treated  as  a  drawing- 
room  amusement,  althou^  we  believe  that  most  people  possess 
the  power — at  any  rate,  to  a  small  extent.     Let  two  persons 
retire  to  a  quiet  room  with  a  pack  of  playing  cards ;  let  one  of 
them  draw  a  card  at  random  and  fix  his  eyes  on  the  figure,  his 
mind  on  the  name  of  the  card,  with  intense  persistencv,  whilst  the 
other  (the  percipient)  sits  with  closed  eyes,  and  thinks,  as  nearly 
as  may  be,  of  nothing.    It  will  be  found  that  the  image  of  a 
card  will  appear  to  the  percipient ;  or  the  idea — ^that  is,  the  name 
— of  a  particular  card  will  presently  occur  to  him,  and  in  one 
out  of  five  or  six  trials  the  card  thought  of  by  the  "  percipient " 
will  prove  to  be  the  card  on  which  the  ^ agent"  is  fixing 
his  attention.    Often  the  first  trial  is  a  complete  success,  whilst 
later  ones  fail,  owing  to  weariness  of  the  mind,  and  confusion  <^ 
ideas  produced  by  previously  selected  cards.    Some  few  people, 
who  by  natural  disposition  or  long  practice  possess  the  power 
in  a  more  marked  degree,  can  guess  the  selected  card  correctly 
very  many  times  in  succession,  and  moreover,  can  read  much  more 
complex  thoughts  than  these.    A  large  number  of  very  careful 
experiments  with  various  percipients  are  given  in  much  detail  in 
the  papers  of  the  Society,  ana  they  effectually  dispose  of  the 
suggestions  that  either  chance  or  trickeiy  are  a  sumdent  ex- 
planation.   Well-known  men  of  science  were  in  some  cases  the 
only  persons  cognisant  of  the  thoughts  to  be  transferred  (or 
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should  we  say  "  telepathed  "  ?) ;  and  as  regards  chance^  the  adverse 
odds  are  stated  in  one  case  to  be  142  millions  to  one,  and  in 
another  something  incalculably  greater  than  this.  This  last  was 
when  fictitious  names  were  chosen  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
such  as  Sophia  Shaw,  Al&ed  Henderson;  and  these  were  cor* 
rectly  given  by  the  children  who  were  the  percipients,  on  one 
occasion  eight  times  in  succession.  A  more  advanced  form  of 
experiment  is  conducted  on  this  wise.  The  agent  makes  a 
rough  drawing,  often  of  some  geometrical  figure,  a  combination 
of  triangles^  circles,  squares,  etc,  and  gazes  intently  at  it.  Presently 
the  percipient  sees  the  image  that  is  in  the  agent's  mind,  and 
makes  a  drawing  of  it.  A  large  number  of  these  drawings,  both 
originals  and  tnmsferred  reproductions,  are  given  in  the  Reports, 
and  form  a  novel  and  most  curious  study.  The  accurate  way  in 
which  the  proportions  are  preserved  prove  that  the  percipient 
must  have  seen  the  originals  through  his  own  eyes,  or  through  the 
agent's  ;  since  by  no  words  or  code  of  simals  could  the  irregular 
figures  or  winding  lines  be  so  accuratdy  described.  In  manv 
cases  the  original  drawing  was  never  even  in  the  same  room  with 
the  percipient.  A  still  further  development  has  been  attempted 
with  some  succesa  In  one  instance  the  idea  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  spreading  his  doak  before  Queen  Elizabeth  was  success- 
fully transfen-ed  to  the  mind  of  a  peculiarly  sensitive  percipient,, 
and  some  other  experiments  of  the  same  sort  were  only  partial 
failures.  Many  examples  are  also  given  of  the  transference  of 
tastes  and  smells. 

As  to  the  existence  of  Telepathy,  we  regard  these  experiments 
as  conclusive*  The  facts  alleged  have,  we  believe,  never  been 
controverted  or  explained  away.  The  mass  of  evidence  already 
collected  is  very  considerable,  and  it  depends  on  the  observa- 
tions of  a  variety  of  competent  observers,  many  of  them  trained 
physicists  and  persons  of  high  intellectual  standing.  Many  more 
?.'  experiments  are  of  course  required  to  ascertain  the  exact  con« 

{S  ditions  and  laws  of  the  occurrence  of  these  phenomena.     But 

is  the  fact  of  their  occurrence  must  be  admitted  until,  at  any  rate, 

f  a  good  case  can  be  shown  to  the  contrary.    And,  so  far  as  we 

know,  nothing  of  the  sort  has  hithei*to  been  attempted. 

If  it  be  admitted  that  one  mind  can  be  directly  conscious  of 
what  is  passing  in  another  mind,  independently  of  the  recognised 
channels  of  sense,  we  may  expect  that  cases  of  this  telepathic 
communication  would  spontaneously  occur.  That  this  actually  is 
the  case,  is  shown  by  another  branch  of  the  Society's  investigations. 
A  very  large  mass  of  evidence  has  been  accumulated  of  cases 
in  which  unusual  excitement  in  one  mind  has  apparently  been 
instantly  communicated  to  another  mind  at  a  distance,  and  totally 
ignorant  of  the  external  circumstances  to  which  the  excitement 
is  due. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact,  attested  by  many  who  have  recovered 
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after  losing  consciousness  through  drowning,  that  there  is  some- 
times intense  mental  activity  during  the  moments  preceding  a 
sudden  death.  This  mental  energy  seems  to  be  peculiarly  fitted 
for  telepathic  transference ;  and  the  number  of  instances  is  very 
large  in  which  the  fact  of  a  sudden  death  has  been  communicated 
to  some  person  at  a  distance,  especially  when  the  mind  of  that 
person  has  been  in  the  passive  state  of  sleep. 

Apparitions  of  this  sort,  known  as  death-wraiths^  are  the 
commonest  and  most  impressive  instances  of  spontaneous 
Telepathy.  But  the  phenomenon  occurs  in  many  other  forms. 
The  simplest  one,  obviously  difficult  to  identify  with  certainty, 
is  when  the  distress  or  danger  of  one  person  produces  in  the 
mind  of  another  a  vague  feeling  of  uneasiness  or  low  spirits; 
when  this  feeling  of  depression  is  connected  with  the  idea  of 
death  or  danger  occurring  to  a  particular  person,  who  proves  to 
have  been  dying  or  in  danger  at  the  time,  the  evidence  is 
stronger.  Then  come  instances  where  the  percipient  feels  that 
the  agent  is  present  or  hears  his  name.  More  complex  than 
these  are  the  various  forms  of  externalised  sensations  to  which 
we  previously  referred.  The  Bishop  of  Carlyle  has  recently 
discussed  and  illusl  rnted  this  curious  phenomenon  in  the  pages 
of  the  Conteftryporm^y  Review,  and  it  is  not,  perhaps,  necessary  to 
dwell  upon  it  here.  The  general  idea  is  that  the  centre  of 
consciousness  receives  an  impression  telepathically,  and  interprets 
it  as  arriving  through  one  of  the  senses.  In  other  words,  the 
mind  of  A.  receives  the  idea  of  B.  telepathicaJly,  and  A.  imagines 
that  the  idea  is  caused  by  an  external  phantasm  of  B.,  by  the 
voice  of  B.  speaking,  or  by  the  touch  of  B.'s  hand.  Such  a 
phantasm  is  real,  since  whatever  appears  to  anybody  is  obviously 
a  real  appea/rance;  it  is  also  "  veridical " — that  is,  truth-speaking — 
in  that  it  has  an  external  cause,  the  death  or  danger  of  the  agent, 
but  it  is  not  actually  objective,  since,  for  example,  it  could  not 
be  photographed.  It  is,  in  fact,  just  as  real  as  the  flash  of  light 
caused  by  pressure  on  the  optic  nerve. 

The  variety  of  forms  which  telepathic  commimications  take  is 
considerable,  and  a  very  elaborate  classification  of  them  has  been 
made,  according  to  the  state  and  number  of  the  percipients,  the 
intensity  of  the  telepathic  impact,  and  the  sense  channel  through 
which  it  is  externalised.  The  subject  is  one  of  considerable 
complexity,  and  the  precise  explanation  of  every  case  is  by  no 
means  arrived  at  by  simply  postulating  the  telepathic  force  or 
faculty.  And  although  great  care  seems  to  be  exercised  in  the 
examination  of  stories,  by  means  of  interviewing  witnesses, 
verifying  facts,  dates,  etc.,  yet  there  is  always  a  large  element 
of  doubt  in  the  strange  vagaries  of  memory,  even  amongst 
educated  people.  It  is  not  safe  to  trust  to  the  evidence  of  single 
cases,  (dthough  circumstantially  narrated  by  persons  of  undoubted 
credit.    The  remarkable  correspondence  recently  published  in 
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the  Nvfietemth  Centv/ry,  Apropos  of  a  story  attested  by  a  well- 
known  colonial  judge,  should  be  a  warning  to  the  Society  to  enlarge 
the  bases  of  their  inductions. 

We  have  considered  hitherto  cases  of  communication  between 
persons  who  are  alive^  although  often  one  of  the  two  concerned  is 
very  near  to  death.  And  if  there  were  no  reliable  evidence  for 
the  occurrence  of  phenomena  of  this  dass,  except  during  the  life- 
time of  those  concerned,  the  matter  would  be  comparatively 
simple. 

But  it  is  not  so.  The  Society  has  collected  a  large  mass  of 
evidence  for  the  existence  of  obscure  phenomena  apparently  con- 
nected in  some  way  with  persons  who  are  dead.  It  is  haid  for 
the  scientific  mind  to  approach  the  subject  of  ghosts  with  any 
sort  of  seriousness.  The  whole  thing  seems  so  absurd,  so  absolutely 
improbable,  so  totally  incongruous  with  any  of  the  accepted  world- 
schemes,  whether  materialistic,  idealistic,  or  theological  Never- 
theless the  question  must  be  faced,  and  if  facts  there  be,  our 
world-scheme  must  be  adapted  to  indude  them.  For  in  the  long 
run  facts  always  get  the  better  of  theories. 

Hitherto  the  Society  has  not  published  much  on  what  is 
popularly  regarded  as  the  great  subject  of  its  researches,  the 
common  ghost.  The  Haunted  House  Committee  has  issued  two 
Reports,  both  avowedly  preliminary,  neither  of  which  throw  much 
light  on  the  matter.  And  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Society  the 
first  part  of  a  paper  by  Mrs.  Henry  Sidgwidi  was  read,  which 
dealt  with  the  evidence  for  ghosts.  We  cannot  of  course  anti- 
cipate the  conclusion  of  this  paper,  which  will,  no  doubt,  explain 
the  opinions  arrived  at  by  the  best-informed  members  of  the 
Society;  but  we  understand  that  when  all  possible  deductions 
have  been  made,  an  inexplicable  residuum  remains,  which  seems 
to  baffle  sceptioeJ  criticism.  According  to  the  Haunted  House 
Committee,  the  residual  ghost  is  a  very  characterless  being.  It 
does  not  appear  on  fixed  dates,  it  shows  little  or  no  perception  of 
surrounding  objects,  and  cannot  speak  or  make  a  noise.  But 
when  it  does  not  put  on  a  visible  shape,  it  makes  its  presence 
known  by  various  inarticulate  sounds,  resembling  steps  or  raps, 
and  perhaps  occasionally  opens  doors,  and  produces  slight  physical 
disturbances.  Of  course  we  do  not  pretend  to  be  convinced  by 
the  meagre  Reports  hitherto  published ;  and  we  may  suggest  that 
the  singular  uniformity  in  the  ghostly  manifestations  may  be  due 
to  the  fact  that  cross-examination  and  criticism  can  throw  doubt 
on  or  disprove  sensational  and  detailed  stories,  whilst  they  cannot 
touch  bare  statements  of  simple  occurrences. 

Nevertheless,  some  of  the  stories  printed  in  the  Reports  are  very 
circumstantial,  and  the  witnesses  seem  to  tell  their  aismal  tales  in 
all  good  faith. 

It  will  be  very  delightful  to  the  romantic  mind  if  ghosts  are 
able  successfully  to  assert  their  claims  as  respectable  house- 
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holders.  It  musi  be  admitted  that  they  are  making  some  progresff^ 
especially  in  Ireland^  the  cherished  home  of  advanced  ideas.  We 
observe  with  ghostly  satisfietction  that  in  a  recent  case  a  juiy  of 
twelve  Dublin  citizens  lent  their  weighty  support  to  the  cause. 
A  man  brought  an  action  against  a  neighbour  for  annoying  him 
by  throwing  stones  at  his  windows  and  making  noises  in  his 
house.  The  defendant  denied  his  agency  in  the  matter,  and  attri- 
buted the  nuisance  to  a  ghost;  and  the  enlightened  Irish  jury 
found  against  the  plaintiff  and,  by  inference,  for  the  ghost.  Con- 
sequently we  shall  no  doubt  soon  hear  that  the  disappointed 
plaintiff  is  bringing  a  suit,  "  Brown  v.  Smith,  a  ghost,  by  nis  next 
friend,"  who  surely  can  be  none  other  than  the  President  of  the 
Psychical  Society ! 

Many  have  been  the  complaints  of  the  poets  that  science  is 
driving  romance  and  beauty  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth.  Little 
thought  these  prophets  of  evil  that  the  goddess  of  common  sense 
would  one  day  consider  the  policy  of  bringiug  again  to  our 
desolate  castles  and  country  manors  their  rightful  tenants,  the  old 
world  race  of  ghosts.  There  is  a  chance  of  it,  to  say  the  least;  and 
though  the  thin,  lifeless  creature  of  the  Psychical  Researchers  is 
but  a  feeble  substitute  for  the  wild,  weird,  gruesome  thing  our 
ancestors  knew,  still  it  is  a  great  deal  better  than  nothing  at  all, 
and  is  really  a  very  appreciable  addition  to  the  charms  of  romantic 
antiquity. 

But  if  science  is  determined  to  modify  her  policy,  like  a 
certain  distinguished  person,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of 
the  Conservatives,  we  fancy  that  her  task  will  prove  a  veritable 
Soudan  campaign;  and  it  is  just  possible  that  she  may  find  herself, 
after  surmounting  immense  difficulties,  in  a  position  she  did  not 
at  first  contemplate.  She  may,  in  fact,  have  to  come  to  terms 
with  transcendental  philosophy.  We  are  now  referring  to 
another  subject  on  which  the  Psychical  Society  is  collecting 
evideaice,  none  of  which  has  yet  been  published,  though  a  pre- 
liminary paper  dealing  with  it  was  read  at  one  of  the  meetings. 
This  is  Prophecy.  It  would  seem  that  there  is  evidence,  which 
cannot  be  ignored,  for  the  occasional  occurrence  of  prophetic 
dreams,  often  relating  to  most  trivial  events.  We  cannot  da 
more  than  indicate  the  existence  of  cases  of  this  class,  because  the 
Society  has  not  yet  in  any  way  pronounced  opinion  upon  them. 
But  of  all  the  puzzles  wnich  the  Psychical  Society  proposes  to 
solve,  we  fancy  that  this  will  be  the  hardest.  Perhaps  in  the 
end  they  will  discover  that  the  evidence  is  unreliable,  and  that  it 
is  always  unsafe  to  prophesy  until  after  the  event.  But  this  is 
not  yet  demonstrated,  and  therefore  we  may  still  venture  to  pre- 
dict that  the  discoveries  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research  in 
the  past  and  in  the  future  will  have  no  mean  place  in  the  scientific 
records  of  the  age. 


THE  WOEKING  MAN  S  SABBATH. 

BY  £.  G.  SALMON. 

Two  questions  of  the  utmost  moment  to  the  working  man  have, 
during  the  past  few  years,  occupied,  and  will  probably  occupy  in 
the  future,  considerable  attention,  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament. 
The  first  of  these  is  the  Sunday  closing  of  public-houses,  the 
second  the  Sunday  opening  of  museums.  Each  materially  aflfects 
his  Sabbath.  Many  charitable  persons  who  are  disposed  to  deal 
with  these  vexed  topics  in  the  interests  of  humanity  and  morality, 
are  so  high  themselves  in  the  social  scale,  as  to  be  unable  fully  to 
Appreciate  and  understand  the  views  of  those  whose  lot  it  is  their 
desire  to  ameliorate.  Thus  the  House  of  Lords — ^a  body  com- 
posed of  the  most  exalted  and  wealthy  in  the  land — ^is  left^ 
almost  exclusively,  to  discuss  the  advisability  of  admitting  the 
working  man  and  his  family  to  public  buildings  on  the  first  day 
of  the  week.  The  voice  of  the  son  of  toil  himself  has  not  been 
audibly  raised  on  the  subject  either  of  Sunday  closing  or  of 
Sunday  recreation.  He  and  his,  however,  are  the  chief  persons 
concerned,  and  his  ideas  would  surely  be  conducive  to  tne  for- 
mation of  a  more  correct  pubUc  opinion  than  at  present  exists. 
I  may  claim  to  write  with  some  knowledge  of  the  feelings  and 
wishes  of  the  London  working  man. 

It  requires  no  extraordinary  gift  of  prophecy — ^it  requires 
nothing  more  than  plain  common  sense— to  perceive  that  it  will 
be  a  long  time  ere  public-houses  are  closed  entirely  on  Sunday 
in  London.  The  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Mr. 
Stevenson's  Bill  last  year  would  alone  prove  this.  The  advocates 
of  Sunday  closing  urge  that  its  realization  will  enhance  tiie 
moral,  the  secular,  the  religious^  and  the  material  well-being  of  the 
working  man.  They  infer  that,  if  he  cannot  drink  intoxicating 
liquors  on  Sunday,  he  must  perforce  remain  sober  throughout 
that  day.  That  it  is  to  his  advantage  to  remain  sober  no  one 
wishes  to  deny.  But  is  it  possible  to  prevent  his  drinking  on 
Sunday  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  to  attempt  to  combat  intemperance 
by  Sunday  closing,  is  like  barricading  the  front  door  in  order 
that  the  house  may  not  be  entered  from  behind.  One  very 
important  fact  is  lost  sight  of — viz.^  that  the  particular  offenders 
in  this  direction  form  only  a  minority  of  the  working  classes. 
Por  every  man  whom  we  see  drunk  on  Sunday,  it  may  safely  be 
fiaid  we  see  hundreds,  ay,  thousands,  who  are  sober.    Is,  then 
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the  minority  to  be  prevented  from  indulging  in  bestial  babit 
solely  at  the  expense  of  the  majority  ?  In  other  words,  are  the 
many  to  be  punished  for  the  sins  of  the  few  ?  In  the  event  of 
Sunday  closing  becoming  an  accomplished  fact,  does  any  sensible 
person  believe  that  temperance  would  be  the  gainer  ?  If  so,  no 
belief  was  ever  more  mistaken. 

When  public-houses  are  shut  on  Sunday,  the  first  thing  that 
the  man  who  cannot  afibrd  a  cask  of  his  own  will  do,  is  to  lay  in 
a  stock  of  ale  on  Saturday  night  for  the  morrow's  consumption. 
Friends  may  drop  in  on  Sunday,  he  will  tell  you,  and  half  a 
gallon — or  whatever  quantity  of  ale  he  may  consider  necessary, 
according  to  the  dimensions  of  the  family  circle— is  the  very 
least  that  must  be  bought  unless  his  hospitiality  is  to  be  limited 
to  tea  or  water.    Friends  do  not  drop  in  after  all,  perhaps,  and 
the  result  is  that  the  excess  of  liquor  is  consumed  by  the  family, 
or,  which  is  very  unlikely,  thrown  away.    This  is  not  the  only 
objection  which  I  have  to  offer  to  Sunday  closing.     Many  men 
abstain  as  far  as  possible  from  visiting  the  public-house  late  on 
Saturday  night,  in  order  that  they  may  not  be  lured  into  taking^ 
the  one  glass  which  will  deprive  them  of  their  sound  senses.     If 
beer  has  to  be  bought  on  Saturday  night  for  Sunday,  the  chances 
are  they  will  have  no  alternative  but  to  go  for  it  themselves. 
On  entering  the  public-house  they  are  almost  sure  to  meet  friends, 
and  what  is  the  consequence?  Without  regard  to  time  or  anything- 
else,  they  linger  on,  chatting  and  drinking^  and  are  intoxicated 
before  they  know  where  they  are.     Much,  moreover,  is  to  be  said 
against  bringing  a  quantity  of  ale  into  the  house  on  Saturday 
night.     Not  a  few  men,  if  they  knew  ale  was  at  hand^  would 
hardly  consent  to  ffo  to  bed  till  it  had  passed  their  lips.    It  ia 
more  than  probable  that  the  effect  of  beer  being  within  reach 
on  Saturday  night,  would  be  to  send  to  bed  intoxicated  persons 
who,  otherwise,  at  least  stood  a  chance  of  retiring  sober. 

Apart,  however,  from  these  contingencies,  the  Sunday  closing 
of  public-houses  would  be  an  intolerable  nuisance  to  hundreds  of 
families  who  deprecate  intemperance  as  earnestly  as  the  strictest 
Sabbatarian.  In  the  first  place,  then*  means  do  not  allow  them^ 
with  comfort,  to  have  a  cask  always  at  hand  ;  and  in  the  second, 
draught  beer  has  never  the  same  freshness  after  being  poured  inta 
a  bottle  and  corked  down,  as  it  has  when  it  comes  direct  from  the 
tap.  These  worthy  folk  require  a  glass  of  ale  for  Sunday  dinner 
and  supper,  quite  as  much  as  any  member  of  the  House  of  Lords 
or  Commons  requires  his  glass  of  sherry  or  claret.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  are  just  the  persons  who  would  consent  to  some  reform 
in  the  hours  during  which  public-houses  should  be  kept  open  on 
the  Sabbath.  For  instance,  not  only  is  there  no  reason  why  the 
publicans'  lights  should  blaze  forth  from  six  till  eleven,  but  it  is  these 
long  hours  which  are  the  curse  of  certain  districts  in  the  metro- 
polis on  Sunday  evening,  and  the  cause  of  so  much  misery  and 
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degradation.  If  public-houses  opened  an  hour  later — ^that  is,  at 
seven — and  closed  two  hours  earlier — ^at  nine — thus  allowing  two 
hours  for  purchasing  in  the  evening,  as  at  midday,  none  but  those 
who  positively  wished  to  drink  themselves  stupid,  would  raise  a 
dissentient  voice.  As  far  as  London  is  concerned.  Local  Option 
is  out  of  the  question.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  Paddington 
determining  that  every  public-house  in  the  parish  should  be  closed 
on  Sunday  ?  It  would  simply  drive  those  men  and  women  who 
wished  to  drink  into  the  adjoining  district,  which  might  perhaps 
refuse  to  adopt  a  similar  course,  and  thus  probably  the  sobriety 
of  Paddington  would  be  entirely  counterbalanced  by  Kensington 
or  Kilbum  becoming  a  hotbed  of  intemperance. 

The  second  portion  of  our  subject  may  be  dealt  with  in  an 
equally  definite  manner.  The  chief  argument  against  the  opening 
of  museums  and  picture  galleries  on  the  Sabbatn  is,  that  it  would 
eventually  result  in  the  complete  destruction  of  the  peace  of  that 
day,  so  characteristic  of  Great  Britain,  and  so  cherished  by  all 
right-minded  Englishmen;  that  it  would,  in  short,  be  a  step 
towards  the  adoption  of  the  Continental  Sunday.  When  once 
the  popular  mind  has  tasted  the  sweets  of  the  museums  and 
picture  galleries,  we  are  told,  it  would  pine  for  more,  and  the 
opening  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  of  theatres,  music-halls, 
and  places  of  entertainment  of  all  kinds  would  follow  as  a  matter 
of  course.  The  working  classes  would  thus  be  induced  to  stay 
away  from  church,  and  the  country  would  become  slowly  but 
surely  the  most  demoralized  on  the  face  of  the  eartL  Arguments 
of  tlus  nature,  except  that  they  serve  to  delay,  year  after  year, 
the  passing  of  one  of  the  most  beneficent  measures  ever  introduced 
into  a  legislative  chamber,  are  scarcely  worth  consideration. 
Unhappily,  there  is  little  to  be  feared  on  the  score  of  attendance 
at  church.  Our  places  of  worship  are  by  no  means  filled  with 
the  working  classes.  For  every  working  man  who  makes  a 
practice  of  going  to  church,  hundreds  are  very  differently  occupied. 
Ask  them  why  they  neglect  this  sacred  duty.  The  majority  of 
them  will  say,  and  not  unreasonably, ''  We  work  hard  six  days 
out  of  the  seven ;  and  we  want  something  more  than  hymns  and 
sermons  to  lighten  the  one  day  in  the  week  on  which  we  are  free." 

The  public  parks  on  any  Sunday  afternoon  and  evening  during 
the  summer  months  are  a  forcible  illustration  of  the  truth  of  this  • 
contention.  Respectable,  if  poor,  men  and  women,  with  their 
babes,  wander  forth  and  Unger  among  the  flower  beds,  or  on  the 
grass  and  beneath  the  trees.  Again,  look  at  the  multitude  that 
surrounds  the  park  bands  every  Sunday  from  spring  to  autumn. 
That  the  poor  appreciate  art  any  one  who  has  watched  the  hosts 
steadily  miLlring  their  way  round  the  Albert  Memorial — to  take 
only  one  instance — ^will  easily  believe.  They  may  not  understand 
it ;  how,  indeed,  should  they  do  so,  when  they  are  debarred  from 
even  a  cursory  acquaintance  with  it  on  the  one  day  when  they 
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might  devote  some  time  to  it  ?  But,  artistically  ignorant  thoagb 
they  may  be,  they  nevertheless  may  find  much  keen  enjoyment 
in  the  contemplation  of  a  work  of  genius.  How  many  working 
men  understand  Shakespeare  ? — Few.  But  how  many  working 
men  read,  love,  and  admire  him  ? — ^Thousands.  Why  should  they 
not  equally  learn  to  love  and  admire  Landseer,  Turner,  and  others  ? 
What  is  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  points  here  raised  ? 
One  only.  The  joys  of  home  are  not  sufficient  to  bind  the  English 
labourer  or  artizan,  the  clerk  or  the  shop  assistant,  to  the  family 
circle  during  the  whole  of  Sunday.     At  least,  after  tea  they  must 

E^o  somewhere ;  but  where  ?  As  has  been  hinted,  comparatively 
ew  pass  the  poi^tals  of  the  church.  To  walk  the  streets  alone  is 
not  more  to  tiieir  taste  than  to  walk  the  streets  with  the  wife  and 
children.  Boon  companions  lean  on  the  beershop  bar,  and  their 
steps  are  attracted  in  the  same  direction.  The  evening  is  passed 
in  smoke  and  drink,  and  when,  close  upon  midnight,  they  once 
more  anive  at  home,  the  wife  is  disgusted,  and  a  quarrel  pro- 
bably, and  not  unnaturally,  ensues.  A  large  lump  of  the  week's 
earnings  is  gone.  To-morrow,  Monday,  will  see  .the  mother  and 
children  with  scarcely  sufficient  means  to  pay  the  rent  and  last 
through  the  day.  By  the  time  Saturday  night  is  again  at  hand, 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  wages  is  necessary  to  redeem  the 
household  goods,  which  have  been  pledged  in  order  to  get  bread. 
Where  is  the  root  of  the  evil  to  be  found  ?  In  the  debased  nature 
of  the  man  himself  ?  Hardly.  It  is  infinitely  more  likely  that  a 
little  investigation  would  prove  that  he  flies  to  the  public-house, 
where  his  money  is  squandered,  as  the  only  possible  alternative 
to  an  evening  at  home  or  at  church. 

The  explanation,  then,  is  clear.  The  poor  want  pleasure  just  as 
much  as  do  their  more  fortunate  fellow-creatures.  Far  be  it  from 
me  to  suggest  that  all  working  men  and  women  find  pleasure  in 
the  tavern.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  not  a  few  who,  even 
though  they  do  not  go  to  church,  refuse  to  become  the  slaves  of 
intemperance.  But  tliis  does  not  say  that  they  are  content.  The 
Salvation  Army  and  similar  movements  have  secured  a  remark- 
able hold  on  the  minds  of  a  vast  proportion  of  the  working 
classes.  Interrogate  almost  any  one  of  the  followers  of  General 
Booth  as  to  why  he  became  a  **  soldier,"  and  the  reply  wUl  be, 
"  For  the  fun  of  the  thing  ;  it  passes  away  the  time,  and  doesn't 
do  any  harm."  In  this  remark  lies  the  soundest  argument  in 
favour  of  the  measure  which  such  noblemen  as  Lord  Dalhousie 
and  Lord  Thurlow  have  strenuously  and  earnestly  endeavoured 
to  persuade  the  hereditary  chamber  to  consent  to,  and  on  which 
the  Sunday  Society  is  nobly  exerting  itself  to  educate  public 
opinion  out  of  doors.  Recreation  is  desirable  and  necessary,  and 
recreation  the  poor  intend  to  have  in  some  form  or  other.  If  the 
only  form  open  to  them  is  debauchery,  the  blame  rests  with  those 
who  oppose  every  step  in  the  direction  of  helping  our  working 
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men  and  women  to  follow  a  higher  and  worthier  path  in  life  than 
that  now  followed  by  too  many. 

And  here  let  me  say  a  word  for  the  feminine  portion  of  the 
working  classes.  Their  lot,  always  peculiarly  trying,  is  perhaps 
on  Sundays  more  trying  than  ever.  Hundreds  of  working  men 
have  their  clubs^  and  pass  Sunday  evenings  in  them.  But  what 
is  the  wife  doing  during  those  Ions,  solitai^  hours  ?  Is  she  never 
to  have  any  change  from  the  shrieks  of  her  brats  and  the  duties 
of  home  ?  Surely,  the  contemplation  of  the  nation's  master- 
pieces  would  give  her  a  chance  of,  for  a  time,  relieving  her  over- 
burdened mind  and  heaw  heart,  even  though  she  was  compelled 
to  take  her  children  with  her.  Enjoyment,  in  however  small 
a  degree,  would  come  to  her  as  welcomely  and  refreshingly  as 
water  comes  to  the  traveller  in  the  desert.  It  would  give  her 
new  life,  and  help  her  to  push  on,  with  a  less  desponding  spirit, 
tUl  a  brighter  region  was  reached.  She  would  rear  her  children 
in  a  purer  atmosphere ;  husband  and  wife  would  find  endless 
amusement  in  talking  of  what  they  had  seen,  and  the  diversion 
would  obviate  many  a  family  quarrel.  Family  quarrels,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  arise  because  both  man  and  wife  are  weary  of 
their  monotonous  and  objectless  existence*  The  future  is  a  blank ; 
the  past  inspires  no  hope.  The  more  fortunate  have  nothing  to 
look  forward  to  but  hard  work  and  a  not  too  comfortable  home. 
There  is  no  prospect  of  even  comparative  pleasure  when  Sunday 
comes  round ;  and  if,  for  a  time,  ale  drives  dull  care  away,  can  we 
be  surprised  that  ale  is  the  eventual  resource  ?  Bemove  the  mono- 
tony, and  the  result  will  soon  be  apparent.  It  is  the  sameness  of 
their  lives  which  leads  so  many  of  even  the  lowest  of  the  working 
classes  into  the  camp  of  General  Booth.  To  suppose  that  the 
majority  of  the  Blue  Ribbonists  or  Salvationists  join  the  ranks  of 
either  with  religious  intent,  is  absurd.  They  become  "  soldiers," 
as  I  have  already  said,  solely  for  the  sake  of  the  amusement  to  be 
got  out  of  storming  imaginary  fortresses,  and  bringing  the  enemy 
— the  unbelievers  and  wanderers — to  submission.  If  their  motive 
is  religious,  why  do  so  many  of  them  run  counter  to  the  law  ? 
f  A  person  who  is  really  anxious  to  attend  divine  service,  will 
not  be  induced  by  all  the  pleasures  in  the  world  to  stay  away. 
Not  so  is  it  with  many  who  visit  the  public-house.  In  the  first 
case,  their  inclination  is  spiritual ;  in  the  second,  they  are  bent 
solely  on  secular  pursuits.  Those  who  go  to  the  public-house  and 
linger  there  for  hours,  do  so  in  the  hope  of  finding  the  amusement 
which,  at  least  for  them,  is  not  forthcoming  elsewhere.  I  believe 
— and  I  am  quite  aware  that  I  am  not  entirely  alone  in  this 
belief — that  if  such  places  as  the  National  Gallery,  and  the  South 
Kensington  and  British  Museums  were  thrown  open  on  Sundays, 
the  eflfect  would  be  as  beneficial  as  many  think  it  would  be  we 
reverse.  With  no  wish  to  parade  invidious  class  distinctions,  I 
may  say  that  there  could  be  no  more  harm  in  the  working  man 
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walking  round  a  picture  gallery  at  seven  on  Sunday  evening  thaii 
there  is  in  the  rich  man  attending  imposing  dinner  parties  and 
afterwards  listening  to  a  performance  on  the  piano  in  the  draw- 
ing-room. 

Far  too  much  capital  has  been  made  out  of  the  plea  that  working 
men  fear  the  opening  of  museums,  picture  galleries,  and  other 
places  of  popular  resort,  lest  its  sequel  should  be  the  removal  of 
the  barrier  to  Sunday  labour.  This  is  pure  nonsensa  No  such 
fear  exists.  Where  is  the  barrier  ?  The  chief,  if  not  the  only, 
barrier  to  Sunday  labour  is  the  desire  of  the  masses  to  remain 
free  on  that  day.  No  man  in  England  is  forced  to  work  unless 
he  likes.  If  it  were  necessary  to  employ  extra  attendants,  who 
would  see  that  the  people  did  not  abuse  their  newly-acquired 
privilege,  it  can  at  once  be  said  that  there  are  hundreds  of  persons 
in  London  who  would  be  only  too  glad  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  chance  of  earning  a  mite  on  Sunday  by  such  means.  There 
would  be  no  more  disgrace  in  the  nation  paying  a  man  five 
shillings  to  guard  a  museum  than  there  is  in  paying  the  pew- 
opener,  or  in  dropping  a  coin  into  the  plate  at  church.  Let  those, 
then,  who  have  the  welfare  of  the  masses  at  heart — as  all  clergy- 
men are  at  pains  to  tell  you  they  have,  despite  the  &ct  that  it  is 
due  mainly  to  the  Bishops  in  the  House  of  Lords  that  the  motion 
for  opening  places  of  innocent  recreation  on  Sunday  has  been 
hitherto  rejected — ^refuse  longer  to  efface  themselves  by  opposing 
a  measure  with  so  desirable  an  object. 

It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  Lord  Thurlow  has  consented  to 
make  his  resolution,  which  was  last  year  defeated  by  the  narrow 
majority  of  eight,  an  annual  motion.  For  the  present  Sunday 
closing  may  be  left  alone.  Little  can  possibly  be  gained  by  it, 
and  nothing  is  so  much  resented  by  the  working  classes  as  any 
approach  to  compulsion.  To  tell  the  poor  that  they  shall  not 
drink  on  Sunday,  will  be  to  make  them  defiant.  The  working 
man  will  not  refuse  to  be  led,  but  he  will  refuse  to  be  driven. 
By  affording  the  masses  such  pleasure  as  is  to  be  got  out  of  a 
few  hours  at  a  museum  or  picture  gaJlery,  they  will  be  enticed 
unconsciously  to  do  what  legislation  will  strive  to  effect  in  vain. 
It  surely  is  little  to  the  advantage  of  our  poorer  boys  and  girls  to 
give  them  any  kind  of  education,  if,  when  they  leave  school,  they 
are  to  have  no  inducement  to  continue,  of  their  own  accord,  the 
good  work  begun  there.  The  person,  be  he  peer  or  commoner, 
who  secures  the  Sunday  opening  of  museums,  picture  galleries,, 
and  the  like,  will  be  a  benefactor  of  the  working  classes.  The 
trustees  of  the  British  Museum  have  agreed  to  the  step  in 
principle,  and  if  Lord  Thurlow  managed  to  secure  a  majority  this 
year,  it  is  difiicult  to  see  on  what  grounds  the  Treasury  could 
persist  in  its  refusal  to  grant  funds  for  giving  effect  to  the 
resolution. 

One  word,  in  conclusion,  to  the  working  classes  themselves* 
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Show  yourselves  anxious  that  Lord  Thurlow  shoald  succeed  in 
the  battle  he  is  fighting  in  your  behalf.  Do  not  let  those  who 
oppose  him  be  able  longer  to  advance  the  cry  that  you  do  not 
care  a  rap  whether  museums  are  open  or  shut  on  Sundays.  Do 
not,  because  you  believe  the  boon  will  never  be  granted  you, 
remain  apathetic  with  regard  to  it.  A  display  of  popular  enthu- 
siasm for  the  measure  will  proportionately  strengthen  Lord 
Thurlow's  hand  and  weaken  that  of  his  opponents.  In  short, 
convince  our  legislators  that  Lord  Thurlow  is  not  exerting  him- 
self in  an  empty  cause^  and  rest  assured  that  at  no  distant  date 
he  will  be  triumphant. 

E.  Q.  SALMON. 


IN  THE  SPEINGTIME. 

BY  JOHN  F.   ROLPH. 

'*  Et  nunc  omnis  ager,  nnnc  omnis  parturit  arbos, 
Nunc  frondent  silvSi  nunc  formosissimua  annus." 

ViBO.,  Ech  iii.  66. 

The  winds  of  March  with  voices  loud  and  deep — 

Brave  heralds  they  1 — proclaimed  the  Spring's  advance ; 
But  still  the  white-robed  Earth  lay  lapped  in  sleep 
Till  men  grew  fearful  of  her  death-like  trance ; 
When  lo !  one  morn  Spring's  still  small  voice  was  heard, 
And  straight  the  slumbering  Earth  to  laughing  life  was  stirred. 

And  now  the  length'ning  days  are  filled  with  song : 

The  boughs,  so  naked  erst,  are  clothed  with  leaves : 
In  flower-sprent  mead,  the  sportive  lambs  among, 
A  wreath  of  daisies  each  small  maiden  weaves ; 
And  down  the  glad  green  lane  for  throstle's  nest 
A  band  of  merry  boys  pursue  their  eager  quest. 

The  Springtime's  beauty — soft,  sweet,  eloquent 

Of  fairer  Spring  than  mortals  ever  know- 
Is  all  about  us ;  and  a  large  content 

Fulfils  our  hearts — as,  bathed  in  noontide  glow. 
Afar,  anear,  the  landscape  seems  to  smil — 
Because  Heaven's  brighter  light  is  lent  to  us  awhile. 

JOHN  p.  KOLPH. 


NELL  GWYN- 

BY  H.  SUTHERLAND  EDWARDES. 

The  English  Monsieur  is  not  a  very  well-known  work  in  the 
present  day,  but  its  first  representation  derives  interest  from  the 
fact  of  its  having  served  to  introduce  Nell  Gwyn  to  the  stage. 
The  young  orange-girl  was  already  known  to  habitual  playgoers, 
and  there  is  probably  no  more  familiar  passage  in  Pepys's  Diary 
than  the  one  in  which  he  speaks  of  his  fi^t  interview  with 
"pretty,  witty  Nell,"  as  he  calls  her.  The  early  life  of  this 
earliest  of  popular  actresses  does  not  bear  examination.  The 
death  of  her  mother,  "  Mrs.  Eleanor  Gwyn  the  elder,"  in  a  horse- 
pond  was  miEtde  the  subject  of  a  ribald  poem,  which  may  be  read 
in  a  collection  of  pamphlets  and  broad  sheets  preserved  at  the 
British  Museum;  and  Mr.  Peter  Cunningham,  after  careful  in- 
quiries into  Nell  Gwyn's  ancestry,  could  only  discover,  in  reference 
to  the  mother,  that  she  was  fat  and  drank  brandy.  The  &ther 
is  variously  reported  to  have  been  a  captain  in  the  army  and  a 
fruiterer  in  Covent  Garden  Market.  It  was,  in  any  case,  as  a 
vendor  of  fruit  that  little  Nell  first  came  before  the  world ;  and 
as  she  was  very  young  at  the  time,  it  may  be  charitably  assumed 
that  the  selling  of  oranges  was  in  her  case  a  genuine  occupation^ 
and  not,  as  often  happened,  a  mere  pretext  for  appearing  in  the 
theatre  and  entering  into  conversation  with  the  "gilded  youth" 
among  the  audience. 

When,  on  the  3rd  of  April,  1665,  Mr.  Pepys  had  the  happiness 
of  sitting  next  Nell  Gwyn  at  the  Duke's  Theatre  in  Lincoln's 
Inn,  she  was  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  had  but  recently  joined 
the  company,  not  of  the  Duke's,  but  of  the  King's  Theatre,  which 
two  years  before  had  been  opened  for  the  first  time  since  the 
restoration  of  the  monarchy  and  the  revival  of  the  drama.  It 
was  apparently  during  this  period  of  two  years  that  the  young 
girl,  who,  in  the  words  of  a  too  laudatory  biographer,  "  rose  from 
the  low  degree  of  an  orange-wench  to  be  the  mistress  of  a 
monarch,"  pued  the  calling  by  which  she  was  afterwards  to  be  as 
well  known  as  by  her  performances  on  the  stage.  The  King's 
Theatre,  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  Drury  Lane,  was  managed  in 
a  veiy  different  fashion  from  that  in  which  Wy  Lane  ia  at  ^esent 
conducted  by  Mr.  Augustus  Harris.  The  performances  began  at 
three^  and  though  the  stage  was  illuminated  by  wax  candles,  the 
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audience  department  was  lighted  by  the  simple  expedient,  of 
leaving  the  pit  open  to  the  sky.    As,  however,  a  shower  of  rain 
had  the  natural  effect  of  clearing  the  greater  part  of  the  theatre,  it 
was  soon  found  necessary  to  cover  the  pit  with  a  sort  of  velarium* 
A  tendency  towards  late  hours  was  already  showing  itself  in 
connection  with  theatrical  performances.    In  Shakespeare's  time 
the  play  began  at  one.     It  has  been  said  that  under  Charles  II. 
three  was  the  hour,  and  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  the 
ordinanr  time  for  opening  had  been  postponed  until  four.    The 
pity  under  the  Restoration,  was  attended  both  by  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, but  the  ladies  wore  masks.    The  upper  gallery,  to  which 
the  price  of  admission  was,  as  in  modem  times,  one  shilling,  used 
to  be  frequented  by  the  lowest  class  of  playgoers ;  and  when  the 
last  act  had  begun,  servants  were  admitted  without  payment. 
The  custom  of  letting  in  servants  for  nothing  was  continued  until 
a  comparatively  recent  date,  and  the  youthful  Arne  used,  as  Dr. 
Bumey  teUs  us,  to  enter  the  opera  in  the  garb  of  a  footman  when, 
in  the  character  of  a  musical  student,  he  would  have  been  unable 
to  pay  for  his  place. 

The  orange-girls  stood  in  the  pit,  with  their  backs  to  the 
stage,  under  the  direction  of  a  matron  fietmiliarly  known  as 
"  Orange  MolL"  This  lady  is  said  to  have  held  the  same  office 
in  connection  with  the  orange-girls  that  was  held  at  court  in 
connection  with  the  maids  of  honour  by  the  so-called  "  mother 
of  the  maids."  That  the  orange-girls  were  sometimes  in  need  of 
being  restrained  by  a  superior  authority  is  shown  clearly  enough 
by  tiie  writings  of  the  time.  To  the  vivacity  of  the  modern 
l^rmaid,  they  added  the  rapacity  of  the  modem  cabman.  So  at 
least  it  would  appear  from  a  passage  in  the  diary  of  Mr.  Pepys, 
who  tells  how,  on  one  occasion,  he  was  called  upon  by  "the 
orange-woman*'  to  pay  for  twelve  oranges  which  she  said  he 
owed  for,  but  which  he  had  never  had.  He  did  not,  however, 
feel  equal  to  a  dispute  on  the  subject,  but  "for  quiet  bought 
four  shillings  worth  of  oranges  from  her  at  sixpence  apiece." 

s  The  author  of  the  "  Memoirs  of  the  life  of  Eleanor  Gwyn,  a 
celebrated  courtezan  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  II.,  and  mis- 
tress to  the  monarch,"  while  ignoring  poor  Nell's  dramatic 
performances,  gives  many  particulars  respecting  her  life  as  an 
orange-girL  According  to  this  anonymous  writer,  who  lived 
half  a  century  later  than  the  subject  of  his  work,  and  who  never 
troubles  Imnself  to  cite  a  single  authority,  Nell  resolved,  when 
she  was  but  a  child,  to  appear  on  the  stage,  partly  for  the  sake 
of  a  subsistence,  but  chiefly  with  a  view  to  distinction.  Her 
father,  who  was  still  living  when  his  precocious  daughter  con- 
ceived this  project,  wished  her  to  retire  with  him  into  the 
country.  But  she  replied  that  "  he  might  abandon  her  if  he 
pleased,  but  that  she,  for  her  part,  was  firmly  resolved  never  to 
abandon  the  town."    In  this  dilemma  she  cast  her  eye  upon  the 
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stage ;  and  '^  as  her  peiBon  was  admirably  calculated  to  inspire 
passion,  she  imagined,  if  she  was  arrayed  in  the  pomp  of  trag^y 
nerdnes,  her  figure  alone,  without  any  theatrical  requisites, 
would  make  her  pass  upon  the  town ;  or  at  least  if  she  could 
not  wear  the  buskin  of  success,  she  could  see  no  objection  to  her 
appearance  as  a  lady  in  waiting  or  one  of  the  maids  of  the 
beachiumber  to  the  queens  of  the  stoge." 

Nell  now,  in  the  words  of  the  anonymous  biographer  of  the 
year  1751,  "  conceived  one  of  the  boldest  schemes  a  girl  of  her 
education  could  possibly  imagine."  She  left  her  father's  house, 
took  a  private  lodging,  and  wrote  to  Mr.  Betterton,  the  fiunous 
actor,  begging  him  to  give  her  an  engagement.  Mr.  Betterton 
told  the  applicant  plamly,  as  so  many  other  managers  have 
since  done  under  like  circumstances,  that  she  was  not  fitted  for 
the  stage,  and  he  at  the  same  time  advised  her  to  prosecute  some 
other  scheme  of  livelihood.  In  this  difficulty  she  gave  up  all 
immediate  thought  of  appearing  on  the  stage,  and  *'  rigged  her- 
self in  the  habit  of  those  girls  who  attend  the  playhouse  and  sell 
oranges."  Nell  Gwyn  had,  according  to  her  eighteenth  century 
biographer,  a  propensity  rather  than  a  genius  for  acting. 
Whether  this  writer  ever  saw  her  may  well  be  doubted,  for  she 
died  in  1687,  and  it  has  been  seen  that  the  so-called  memoirs  of 
her  life  were  not  published  until  1761.  "Miss  Gwyn,"  he  says, 
"  was  never  remarkable  for  a  fine  actress.  Her  great  power  Lay 
in  speaking  an  epilogue  and  exposing  any  characters  of  vanity 
with  a  striking  air  of  coquettishness  and  levity." 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  epilogues  just  referred  to 
was  written  expressly  for  Nell  Gw3m  by  Dryden,  who  seems  to 
have  been  on  the  best  terms  with  her,  and  who  understood  per- 
fectly how  to  turn  her  talent  to  efiect.  She  had  on  Qpe  occasion 
just  expired  in  a  tragedy,  and  was  being  carried  from  the  stace, 
when,  suddenly  starting  up  and  addressing  the  personage  ^o 
was  supposed  to  be  l^nng  away  her  lifeless  body,  she  ex- 
claimed— 

^*  Hold  !  let  me  stay,  you  damned,  confoanded  dog  I 
I  am  to  rise  and  speak  the  epilogue.*' 

Boscius  Anglicanus,  in  his  "  Historical  Review  of  the  Stage  from 
the  Restoration  until  1706,"  speaks  of  Nell  Gwyn  from  personal 
knowledge.  The  writer,  Downes,  was  indeed  a  member  of  the 
company  to  which  she  belonged;  and  after  stating  that  she  was 
''a  plebeian  of  the  lowest  rank,  and  sold  oranges  in  the  theatre/' 
he  declares  that,  thanks  to  the  instructions  of  Hart  and  Lacy, 
both  actors  of  eminence,  she,  in  a  short  time,  became  eminent 
herself  in  the  same  profession.  ''  She  acted,''  he  says,  *'  the  most 
spirited  and  fantastic  parts,  and  spoke  a  prologue  or  epilogue  with 
admirable  address.  The  pert  and  vivacious  prattle  of  the  orange- 
wench  was  by  degrees  refined  into  such  wit  as  could  please 
Charles  XL    Indeed,  it  was  sometimes  carried  to  extravagance. 
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but  even  her  highest  flights  were  so  natural,  that  they  rather 
provoked  laughter  than  excited  disgust"  It  is  recorded  by  Curll 
that  the  hnnuNrous  way  in  which  Nell  Qwyn  introduced  Dryden's 
epilogue,  under  the  circumstances  above  set  forth,  so  captivated 
the  king,  "  that  when  she  had  done,  he  went  behind  the  scenes 
and  carried  her  off  that  night."  This  anecdote,  though  repeated 
by  more  than  one  writer  of  the  time,  does  not  agree  with  an 
account  given  in  a  lampoon  of  the  year  1686  of  the  manner  in 
which  definite  relations  were  established  between  the  merry 
monarch  and  Nell  Qwyn.  Lord  Buckhurst  had  previous  claims 
upon  her  regard,  and  he  declined,  according  to  the  lampoonist, 
to  part  with  her  **  till  he  was  reimbursed  the  expenses  he  had 
lavished  upon  her,  the  King  at  length  creating  him  Earl  of 
Middlesex  for  his  compliance."  But  this,  again,  is  in  disaccord 
with  an  entry  in  the  diary  of  Mr.  Pepys,  who,  already  in  1667, 
two  years  before  the  delivery  of  the  introduction  to  the  epilogue, 
declares  (on  the  authority  of  Orange  Moll)  that  **  Nell  has  already 
left  my  Lord  Buckhurst/'  and  that  "  he  makes  sport  of  her,  and 
swears  she  hath  had  all  she  could  get  of  him  ;  and  Hart,  her  old 
admirer,  now  hates  her,"  and  that ''  she  is  very  poor,  and  hath  lost 
my  Lady  Castlemaine,  who  was  her  great  friend." 

Under  what  circumstances  Nell  Gwyn  became  acquainted  with 
Charles  II.  it  is  not  important  to  know,  and  it  would  perhaps  be 
better  to  remain  ignorant.  The  fact,  however,  is  worth  observing 
that  her  mere  histrionic  talent  was,  according  to  good  jnd^, 
including  the  sagacious  and  experienced  Pepys  himself,  neither 
great  in  itself  nor  greatly  appreciated.  ''To  the  King's/'  he 
writes  under  date  of  October  5,  1667,  "  and  there,  going  in,  met 
Enipp  [an  actress  with  whom  Mr.  Pepys  was  only  too  well 
acquainted],  and  she  took  us  up  into  the  tiring-rooms,  and  in  the 
women's  shift,  where  Nell  was  dressing  herself,  and  was  all  un- 
ready, and  is  very  pretty,  prettier  than  I  thought.  And  into 
the  scene  room  and  there  sat  down,  and  she  gave  us  fruit.  .  .  . 
But,  Lord !  to  see  how  they  were  both  painted  would  make  a  man 
mad,  and  did  make  me  loathe  them ;  and  what  base  company  of 
men  comes  among  them,  and  how  lewdly  they  talk  !  And  how 
poor  the  men  are  in  clothes  and  yet  what  a  show  they  make 
on  the  stage  by  candle  light  is  very  observable.  But  to  see  how 
Nell  cursed  for  having  so  few  people  in  the  pit  was  pretty,  the 
other  house  carrying  away  all  the  people  at  the  new  play,  and 
is  said  nowadays  to  have  generally  most  company,  as  being  better 
players." 

On  December  26th,  1667,  Pepys  writes  :  "  With  my  wife  to  the 
King's  playhouse,  and  there  saw  the  Surprisal,  which  did  not 
please  me  to-day,  the  actors  not  pleasing  me,  and  especially 
Nell's  acting  of  a  serious  part,  which  she  spoils,"  and  again 
under  date  of  December  28th,  1667 :  "^  To  the  Song's  house,  and 
there  saw  the  Mad  Couple,  which  is  bat  an  ordinary  play,  and 
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only  Nell's  and  Hart's  mad  parts  are  excellent  done,  bat 
especially  hers,  which  makes  it  a  miracle  to  me  to  think 
how  ill  she  do  in  serious  parts,  in  mad  parts  doing  beyond 
imitation  almost/'  From  all  this  evidence,  contemporary  and 
traditional,  it  seems  certain  that  Nell  Gwyn's  success  wa& 
limited  to  comic  parts.  She  herself  declared  in  one  of  her 
epilogues — 

"I  know  you  in  your  hearts 
Hate  serious  plays,  as  I  hate  serious  parts.*' 

Pepys  was  certainly  more  impressed  by  the  grace  and  beauty 
of  NeU  Gwyn  than  by  her  talent  as  an  actress.  When  he  saw 
her  as  Celia  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Hu/moroua  Lievienant, 
he  declared  the  play  to  be  ''  silly  " ;  and  all  he  could  say  of  NeU, 
"  a  most  pretty  woman,  who  acted  the  great  part  of  Celia,"  is 
that  she  did  it  pretty  well.  "  I  kissed  her,"  he  adds,  "  and  so  did 
my  wife,  and  a  mighty  pretty  soul  she  is."  Once  more  in  his 
summary  of  the  day's  proceedings  he  recalls  with  satisfaction 
many  things,  but  "  specially  kissing  of  Nell."  "  It  is  just  as 
well,"  remarks  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  reference  to  this  memorable 
incident,  "  that  Mrs.  Pepys  was  present  on  the  occasion." 

In  the  days  of  the  Restoration  it  was  quite  a  new  thing  in 
England  to  see  women  on  the  stage,  and  the  first  women  who 
appeared  publicly  at  our  theatres  were  hissed  for  their  pains. 
They  came  from  France,  and,  it  may  be,  were  in  some  measure 
detested  for  their  nationality.  The  English  public,  however, 
soon  became  reconciled  to  actresses,  then  became  infatuated  with 
them,  and  before  long  applauded  them  with  warmth  when,  not 
content  with  playing  female  parts,  they  assumed  the  characters 
of  men.  Nell  Gwyn  was  content,  however,  to  represent  person- 
ages of  her  own  sex,  and  though  she  identified  herself  with  no 
character  known  to  the  playgoers  of  the  present  day,  she  seems 
to  have  charmed  her  audience  in  all  her  impersonations  except 
those  of  a  tragic  kind.  That  she  should  ever  have  assumed  parts 
which  she  herself,  equally  with  the  public,  felt  to  be  nnsuited  to 
her  talent,  seems  strange ;  and  one  can  scarcely  account  for  it  by 
the  supposition  advanced  by  Mr.  Peter  Cunningham  that  Hart^ 
the  principal  actor  at  the  theatre,  forced  her  to  play  serious 
characters  because,  hating  her  with  the  hatred  of  a  forsaken 
lover,  he  wished  her  to  fail  in  them.  The  sufferings  of  Mr.  Hart 
under  the  pangs  of  jealousy  are  thus  eloquently  painted  by  Nell 
Gwyn's  anonymous  biographer  of  the  year  1751.  "During  the 
absence  of  Miss  Gwyn  the  reader  who  has  been  in  love  may,"  we 
ai*e  told,  "  imagine  tibe  distraction  of  the  player's  mind.  He  was 
plunged  in  the  fiery  lake  of  jealousy ;  that  tormenting  fury  took 
possession  of  his  soul,  tore  his  bosom  to  pieces,  preyed  on  his 
vitals,  and  sunk  him  in  inexpressible  wretchedness,  for  sure 
there  is  no  pain  on  earth  so  emblematical  of  those  racks .  which 
Divine  vengeance  has  decreed  to  fall  upon  the  guilty  in  another 
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Ufe,  than  this  insufferable,  this  overwhelming  anguish.  .  .  . 
Though  he  loved  her  with  a  most  doting  fondness,  his  rage  poured 
A  thousand  curses  on  her  head,  and  those  hands  with  which  he 
had  so  often  clasped  her  waist  and  pressed  her  bosom  with  all  the 
thrillings  of  desire  would  have  now  torn  her  false  heart  out,  and 
deformed  that  enchanting:  face  which  had  bewitched  him  to  his 
undoing.'' 

To  come  at  last  to  that  first  representation  which  was  to 
introduce  Nell  Gwyn  to  the  theatrical  public,  the  work,  as 
before  mentioned,  was  called  the  English  Monsieur,  and  it  was 
written  by  the  Hon.  James  Howard,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Berkshire, 
brother-in-law  of  Dryden,  and  brother  of  Philip  Howard,  an 
officer  in  the  King's  Quards,  and  of  Robert  and  Edward  Howard, 
both  of  whom  were  writers  for  the  stage.  There  is  not  much 
story  in  the  English  Monsieur,  But  some  of  the  situations  are 
effective;  and  the  part  of  Lady  Wealthy,  said  to  have  been 
written  specially  for  Nell  Gwyn,  is  sufficiently  vivacious.  Lady 
Wealthy  is  a  rich,  worldly,  witty,  kind-hearted  widow,  of  a  typo 
that  has  since  become  familiar  to  the  stage ;  and  .after  teasing  her 
lover,  who  has  some  faults,  she  first  reforms  him,  and  ultimately 
accepts  him  as  her  husband.  Pepys,  who  saw  the  piece  on  the 
.8th  September,  1666,  speaks  highly  of  it.  "To  the  Kings 
house,"  he  writes,  "and  there  did  see  a  good  part  of  the  English 
Monsieur,  which  is  a  mighty  pretty  play,  very  witty  and  pleasant. 
And  the  women  do  very  well,  but  above  all  little  Nell,  so  that  I 
am  mightily  pleased  with  the  play  and  much  with  the  house,  the 
women  doing  better  than  I  expected,  and  very  fair  women." 

King  Charles  IL  saw  Nell  Gwyn  on  the  stage  (as  we  are  told 
«n  the  indisputable  authority  of  Downes  the  prompter)  without 
interruption  from  1667  until  about  1671.  But  he  did  not  fall  in 
love  with  her  until  in  the  latter  year  he  heard  her  deliver  the 
startling  epilogue  written  for  her  by  Dryden.  "  For  many  years," 
says  Downes,  "Dryden  had  given  her  the  most  showy  and 
fantastic  parts  in  his  comedies.  It  looks  as  if  he  played  her  at 
the  monarch  for  a  considerable  time,  since,  not  to  mention  the 
epilogue  last  spoken  of,  he  wrote  on  purpose  for  her  an  equally 
whimsical  and  spirited  prologue,  prefixed,  I  think,  to  Auren^g- 
zebe.  At  the  other  house  Nokes  had  appeared  in  a  hat  larger 
than  Pistol's,  which  gave  the  town  wonderful  delight,  and  sup- 
ported a  bad  play  by  its  pure  effect.  Dryden,  piqued  at  this, 
caused  a  hat  to  be  made  the  circumference  of  a  hinder  coach 
wheel,  and  as  Nelly  was  of  low  stature,  and  what  the  French 
call  Tnignonne  and  piquant,  he  made  her  speak  under  the 
umbrella  of  that  hat,  the  brims  thereof  being  spread  out  hori- 
zontally to  their  full  extension.  The  whole  theatre  was  in  a 
convulsion  of  applause;  nay,  the  very  actors  giggled,  a  cir- 
cumstance none  had  observed  before.  Judge,  therefore,  what  a 
condition  the  'merriest  prince  alive'  was  in  at  such  a  con; 
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juncture.     'Twas'  beyond  'odso'  and  'odsfish/  for  he  wanted 
little  of  being  suffocated  with  laughter." 

Downes  declares,  like  every  one  else^  that  ''Madam  EUen,*^ 
as  Nell  Qwyn  was  called,  had  no  great  talent  for  tragedy, 
and  that  Dryden  gave  her  the  part  of  Valeria  in  his  Tyra/anio 
Love  partly  through  "  partiality '  and  partly  because  it  was  necea- 
sary  for  her  to  die  in  that  play  in  order  to  rise  and  speak 
tiie  epilogue  (the  one  quoted  above),  in  which  the  actress  sud- 
denly wakes  up  from  her  coffin  and  begins  to  curse  the  man 
who  is  carrying  her  from  the  stage.  Many  were  the  works 
dedicated  to  Madam  Ellen  Gwyn  after  her  preferment  by  the 
King;  and  Duffet,  in  placing  the  Spanish  Jtogue  beneath  her 
patronage,  observes  that  he  is  ''the  first  who  has  taken  the 
boldness  to  tell  her  in  print  that  next  to  her  beauty,  her  virtues 
are  the  greatest  miracle  of  the  age." 

This,  even  in  the  way  of  boldness,  was  a  little  advanced.  We 
may  agree,  however,  with  the  simple-minded  Downes  when  he 
hazards  the  supposition  that ''  Madam  Ellen  might  have  made  a 
more  decent  figure  in  life  had  her  birth  been  fortunate,  and  her 
education  good.  A  seminary  like  the  streets  and  cellars  of 
London,"  he  adds^  "  is  infinitely  worse  than  crawling  in  woods 
and  conversing  with  savages.  We  make  this  remark  because 
she  possessed  many  good  qualities  which  no  human  disadvantages 
could  quite  destroy.  She  had  no  avarice,  and  when  her  power 
increased,  she  served  all  her  theatrical  friends.  She  showed  par- 
ticular gratitude  to  Dryden^  and  valued  eminent  writers  like  Lee, 
Otway,  etc.  She  was  almost  the  only  mistress  of  the  King  who 
was  guilty  of  no  infidelity  towards  him ;  nor  did  she  relapse  after 
his  decease.  Endowed  with  natural  sagacity  and  wit,  she  made 
no  ill  use  of  them  at  court,  paid  no  attention  to  ministers,  nor 
ever  acted  as  their  creature.  Her  charities  were  remarkable ; 
and  what  was  singular,  she  piqued  herself  on  a  regard  for  the 
Church,  contrary  to  the  genius  of  the  then  court." 

On  one  occasion,  Nell  Gwyn,  driving  up  Ludgate  Hill  in  a 
superb  coach,  saw  some  bailiffs  hurrying  a  clergyman  to  prison, 
on  which,  after  asking  the  unfortunate  ecclesiastic  for  references 
and  finding  them  satisfia,ctory,  she  not  only  paid  his  debt,  but 
obtained  for  him  a  preferment. 

She  was  as  popular  in  that  light-hearted  and  profligate  time 
with  the  English  people  as  in  the  days  of  Henri  Quatre  Gabrielle 
d'Estr^ — "Za  beUe  OaJ)rieUe"'--vraa  with  the  French.  "An 
eminent  goldsmith,  who  died  about  fifteen  years  ago,"  told 
Nell's  biographer  of  1751  a  curious  anecdote  about  Ix>u]se  de 
Qu^rouaille,  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  who  was  hated  as  a  foreigner 
and  a  papist,  and  Nell  Gwyn,  who  used  fiicetiously  to  boast  that 
she  was  not  the  Catholic  but  the  Protestant  mistress  of  the  King. 
When  the  goldsmith  was  an  apprentice,  his  master  had  to  make, 
at  the  Kings  orders,  a  most  expensive  service  of  {date  for  the 
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Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  and  he  well  remembered  that  "  an  infinite 
concourse  of  people  crowded  to  the  shop  out  of  mere  curiosity, 
that  they  threw  out  a  thousand  ill  wishes  against  the  Duchess, 
and  wished  the  silver  was  melted  and  poured  down  her  throat, 
but  said  it  was  ten  thousand  pities  the  King  had  not  bestowed 
this  bounty  on  Madam  Ellen." 

Mademoiselle  de  Qu^rouaille  is  known  to  have  been  instru- 
mental in  making  Charles  II.  sign  the  disgi'aceful  secret  treaty 
with  France  by  which  he  became  a  pensioner  of  Louis  XIV.;  and 
for  this  reason  alone  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  as  she  was 
created  (according  to  the  custom  by  which  King  Charles  reserved 
for  his  mistresses  the  highest  nobiliary  honours),  deserved  to  be 
hated.  NeU  Gwyn,  whose  son  was  created  Duke  of  St.  Albans, 
and  who  herself  was  to  have  been  created  Countess  of  Greenwich 
but  that  the  King  died  before  carrying  out  his  intention,  iis  never- 
theless habitually  represented  by  the  lampoonists  of  the  day  as 
attacking  her  aristocratic  rival  from  a  plebeian  standpoint. 

Mademoiselle  de  Qudrouaille,  or  **  Madam  Curwell/'  as  she  was 
popularly  called,  though  thesatuical  poetasters  of  the  timedescribed 

her   more    often   as  the  "  Duchess   of  P ,"  was  chaiged,  in 

addition  to  the  crimes  of  being  a  Frenchwoman  and  a  papist, 
with  shameless  extravagance ;  whereas  Nell  Gwyn  is  represented 
as  saying : — 

"  I  neither  ran  in  coort  nor  city's  store ; 
I  pa  J  my  debts,  distribute  to  the  poor." 

The  difference  between  the  two  women  is  admirably  brought 
out,  as  if  in  accordance  with  NeU  Gwyn's  own  view,  by  Madame 
de  S^vignd.  "  Mademoiselle  de  Qu6rouaille  amasses  treasure," 
says  the  charming  letter-writer, ''  and  makes  herself  feared  and 
respected  by  as  many  as  she  can ;  but  she  did  not  foresee  that  she 
would  find  a  young  actress  in  her  way  whom  the  King  dotes  on, 
and  she  has  it  not  in  her  power  to  withdraw  him  from  her.  He 
divides  his  care,  his  time,  and  his  wealth  between  these  two. 
The  actress  is  as  haughty  as  Mademoiselle ;  she  insults  her,  she 
makes  grimaces  at  her,  she  attacks  her,  she  frequently  steals  the 
King  from  her,  and  boasts  whenever  he  gives  her  the  preference. 
She  is  young,  indiscreet,  confident,  wild,  and  of  an  agreeable 
humour.  She  sings,  dances,  acts  her  part  with  a  good  grace, 
has  a  son  by  the  King,  and  hopes  to  have  him  acknowl^ged. 
In  reference  to  Mademoiselle  she  reasons  thus :  '  This  lady,'  says 
she/  pretends  to  be  a  person  of  quality.  She  says  she  is  related 
to  the  best  families  in  France.  Whenever  any  person  of  distinc- 
tion dies,  she  puts  herself  into  mourning.  K  she  is  a  lady  of  such 
quality,  why  does  she  demean  herself  to  be  a  courtezan  ?  She 
ought  to  die  with  shame.  As  for  me,  it  is  my  profession.  I  do 
not  pretend  to  be  anything  better.  He  has  a  son  by  me.  I  contend 
that  he  ought  to  acknowledge  him,  and  I  am  assured  he  will,  for 
he  loves  me  as  well  as  Mademoiselle." 
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All  kinds  of  stories  are  told  of  the  success  with  which  Nell 
Gwyn  threw  ridicule  on  her  aristocratic  rival  Mile,  de  Qudrou- 
aiUe  pretended  to  be  related  (as,  considering  that  she  came  to 
Englajid  in  the  suite  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  was  probably  the 
case)  to  the  best  families  of  France ;  and  whenever  one  of  their 
members  died  she  went  into  mourning.  Suddenly  news  reached 
England  that  the  E[han  of  Tartary  was  no  more.  A  French 
prince  had  just  before  died,  for  whom  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth 
nad  gone  into  mourning,  and  Nell  Owyn  now  went  to  court 
dressed  entirely  in  black.  She  took  up  her  position  ostentatiously 
by  Her  Grace's  side,  and  being  asked  why  she  wajs  in  mourning, 

"  Have  you  not  heard,"  she  replied,  "  of  my  loss  in  the  Khan 
of  Tartary  ? " 

"  And  what  relation,''  continued  the  inquirer,  '^  was  the  Khan 
of  Tartary  to  you  ?  " 

"  Exactly  the  same,"  she  answered,  **  that  the  French  prince 
was  to  Mdlle.  de  Qu^rouaille." 

Douglas  Jerrold,  in  his  delightful  comedy  of  If  ell  Owyn^  does 
not  introduce  Louise  de  Qu^rouaille,  who,  however,  might  well 
have  been  contrasted  with  Nell  Gwyn  even  as  in  Scribe's 
Adrienne  Lecouvreur  the  actress  of  that  name  is  contrasted 
with  the  Duchess  of  Bouillon. 

The  birthplace  of  Nell  Gwyn  is  as  uncertain  as  that  of 
Homer.  According  to  one  authority,  it  was  Oxford,  according 
to  another  Hereford,  while  the  favourite  story  on  the  subject  is 
that  she  was  bom  in  a  cellar  near  Drury  Lane.  The  particulars 
given  respecting  her  early  life  even  by  contemporary  writers, 
such  as  the  Count  de  Gramont  in  his  Memoirs  and  Downes, 
the  prompter  of  the  company  to  which  she  belonged,  in  his 
BoBciua  Anglicanua,  are  often  contradictory.  She  is  reported  to 
have  called  Charles  II. — greatly  to  the  King's  amusement — 
^'  Charles  III. " ;  on  the  ground  that  her  first  lover  was  Charles 
Hart,  celebrated  actor  and  great-nephew  of  Shakespeare,  and 
her  second  Charles  Sackville,  Lord  Buckhurst — His  Majest}'' 
holding  only  the  third  place  in  the  list.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  in  her  computation  Nell  Gwyn  was  reckoning 
those  only  of  her  lovers  whose  Christian  name  was  Charles. 
Her  first  and  most  disinterested  lover  was,  according  to  Basil 
Montague  (who  tells  the  story  in  his  manuscript  notes  to 
Downes's  Ro8ciu8  AngUcanvs,  preserved  in  the  British  Museum) 
a  link-boy;  and  he  remembered  to  have  somewhere  read  that 
Nell  Gwyn  acknowledged  this  herself. 

"My  first  love,"  he  makes  her  say,  "was  a  link-boy,  and  a 
very  good  soul  he  was,  too,  poor  Dick,  and  had  the  heart  of  a 
gentleman.  God  knows  what  has  become  of  him,  but  when  I 
hat  saw  him,  he  said  he  would  humbly  love  me  to  his  dying 
day.  He  used  to  say  that  I  must  have  been  a  lord's  daughter 
for  my  beauty,  and  that  I  ought  to  ride  in  my  carriage,  and 
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behaved  to  me  as  if  I  did.  He,  poor  boy,  would  light  tne  and 
my  mother  home  when  we  had  sold  our  oranges  to  our  lodgings 
in  Tewkener's  Lane  as  if  we  had  been  ladies  of  the  land.  He 
said  he  never  felt  easy  for  the  evening  till  he  had  asked  me  how  * 
I  did.  Then  he  went  gaily  about  his  work,  and  if  he  saw  us 
housed  at  night,  he  slept  like  a  prince.  I  shall  never  forget 
when  he  came  flushing  and  stammering  and  drew  out  of  his 
pocket  a  pair  of  worsted  stockings  which  he  brought  for  my 
naked  feet.  It  was  bitter  cold  weather,  and  I  had  chilblains 
which  made  me  hobble  about  till  I  cried,  and  what  does  poor 
Richard  do  but  work  hard  like  a  horse  and  buy  me  these 
worsted  stockings.  My  mother  bade  him  put  them  on,  and  so  he 
did,  and  his  warm  tears  fell  on  my  chilblains,  and  he  said  he 
should  be  the  happiest  lad  on  earth  if  the  stockings  did  me  any 
good." 

That  Nell  Gwyn  did  not  possess  what — in  the  case  of  women — 
is  specifically  called  "virtue"  cannot  of  course  be  denied.  But 
Duffett,  the  author  of  the  Spanish  Rogue,  was  right,  as  was  also 
the  popular  voice,  in  attributing  to  her  numerous  "virtues." 
She  was  kind-hearted  and  charitable.  It  was  at  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  soldier's  daughter,  as  she  is  sometimes  said 
to  have  been,  that  Chelsea  Hospital  was  founded ;  and  she  left 
in  her  will  twenty  pounds  a  year  for  distribution  among  poor 
debtors.  In  a  codicil  addressed  to  her  son,  the  Duke  of  St.  Albans, 
who  formally  accepted  it  and  executed  its  provisions,  the  following 
clauses  occur : — 

"  That  he  [the  Duke]  would  give  one  hundred  pounds  for  the 
use  of  the  poor  of  the  said  St.  Martin's  and  St.  James's,  West- 
minster, to  be  given  into  the  hands  of  the  said  Dr.  Tennison  to  be 
disposed  of  at  his  discretion  for  taking  any  poor  debtors  of  the 
said  parish  out  of  prison,  and  for  clothes  this  winter  and  other 
necessaries  as  he  shall  find  most  fit. 

"  That  for  showing  my  charity  to  those  who  difier  from  me  in 
religion,  I  desire  that  fifty  pounds  may  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
Dr.  Tennison  and  Mr.  Warner,  who,  taking  to  them  any  two 
persons  of  the  Roman  religion,  may  dispose  of  it  for  the  use  of 
the  poor  of  that  religion  inhabiting  the  parish  of  St.  James's 
aforesaid." 

Nell  Gwyn  left  legacies  to  numbers  of  private  friends,  to  all 
her  servants,  and  to  the  nurses  who  attended  her  in  her  last 
iUness ;  and  she  expressed  a  desire  that  Dr.  Tennison,  her  chosen 
almoner  in  connection  with  the  poor  debtors,  would  preach  her 
funeral  sermon.  Dr.  Tennison  had  the  goodness  and  the  courage 
to  do  so,  though  what  he  said,  except  that  it  was  "  much  to  her 
praise,"  has  not  been  recorded.  A  sham  sermon  attributed  to 
the  worthy  Doctor  was  hawked  about  the  streets,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  advertise  that  "  Whereas  there  has  been  a  paper  cried 
by  some  hawkers  as  a  sermon  preached  by  Dr.  Tennison  at  the 
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funeral  of  M.  E.  Gwyn,  this  may  certify  that  that  paper  is  the 
forgery  of  some  mercenary  people/'  Some  years  afterwards  there 
seemed  to  be  a  chance  of  his  suffering  severely  for  his  loyalty  in 
fulfilling  poor  Nell's  dying  request.  In  1691  he  was  aboat  to 
be  appointed  to  the  see  of  Lincoln,  when,  in  the  interest  of  a 
rival  candidate,  Lord  Yilliers  represented  to  Queen  Mary  that 
Dr.  Tennison  had  preached  a  ''  notable  funeral  sermon  in  praise  of 
EUen  Gwyn." 

"  I  have  heard  as  much,"  replied  the  good  Queen  Mar}%  ''  and 
this  is  a  sign  that  the  poor  unfortunate  woman  died  penitent ;  for, 
if  I  have  read  a  man's  neart  through  his  looks,  had  she  not  made 
a  truly  pious  end,  the  Doctor  could  never  have  been  induced  to 
speak  well  of  her." 

H.   SUTHERLAND  EDWARDES. 


ME.  GOSCHEN  IN  THE  EAST  END. 

BY  AN  "east  ENDEB." 

It  is,  perhaps,  among  the  things  ^^not  generally  known,"  that 
Mr.  G-oschen  is  the  President  of  the  Society  for  tne  Extension  of 
University  Teaching.  The  very  existence  of  snch  a  society  may 
possibly  also  be  among  those  things.  Every  one  who  takes  an 
interest  in  the  social  question  is,  of  conrse,  acquainted  with  its 
workings,  but,  unhappily,  there  is^  even  in  these  days,  a  large 
number  of  people  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes  who  take  no  such 
interest ;  to  whom  the  social  question  is  nothing  so  long  as  it  does 
not  directly  affect  them;  and  who  are  thus  tolerant  of  a  vast 
amount  of  evil  and  injustice,  to  which  they  are  deaf  because  they 
stop  their  ears,  and  are  blind  because  they  will  not  see. 

If  any  one  thinks  this  is  an  exaggerated  statement,  let  him  go 
into  what  is  technically  termed  '^good  society" — not  literary, 
artistic,  nor  political,  but  fashionable  Belgravian  society — or  into 
our  provincial  towns,  or  into  the  country  proper,  where  "county" 
exclusiveness  reigns  supreme,  and  where  squire  and  parson  are 
still  "  monarchs  of  all  they  survey."  There  let  him  talk  of  the 
su£Perings,  the  poverty,  and  misery  of  the  masses,  and  see  how  much 
interest  or  comprehension  is  expressed  in  the  replies  he  obtains. 

"  It  is  absurd  to  say  that  people  can't  get  work  if  they  want 
It. 

"No  one  need  starve  in  England,  unless  by  his  own  fault. 
Look  at  the  Poor  Laws  I  " 

"  It's  very  sad  if  all  you  say  is  true,  but  there  always  has 
been  poverty,  you  know,  and  tiiere  always  must  be." 

"  Perhaps  after  another  twenty-five  years  of  the  School  Board 
there  may  be  a  possibility  of  improving  matters,  but  at  present 
there  is  nothing  to  be  done." 

And  so  on. 

Some  of  the  Conservative  capitalists  who  argue  thus  might  have 
gained  new  light  as  to  what  can  be  done  had  they  heard  the 
account  which  Mr.  Goschen  gave  at  Toynbee  HaU,  on  March 
^  7th  last,  of  the  rise  of  the  University  Extension  Society.  It 
started  some  nine  years  ago,  with  about  130  members,  and  it 
now  numbers  between  2,000  and  3,000.  Every  branch  of  science 
and  literature  finds  eager  students  amon^  the  men  and  women  who 
attend  its  classes,  and,  manifestly,  the  lives  of  such  students  are 
incalculably  the  happier  for  the  assistance  thus  given  them  in  the 
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pursuit  of  knowledge.  "Knowledge  is  like  a  dry  seed/*  said 
Mr.  Goschen^  "unless  it  comes  into  contact  with  the  fertilizing 
processes  of  the  mind,  which  alone  give  it  yitalitj.*' 

Perhaps  the  strongest  evidence  of  the  importance  of  the  Society 
is^  as  Mr.  Goschen  announced  on  this  occasion,  that  the  Educationr 
Department  now  so  far  recognises  it  as  to  accept  its  certificates 
in  lieu  of  examinations  by  their  own  body  with  reference  to  the 
qualification  of  science  teachers.  "  We  trust,"  said  the  President, 
"  that  many  of  the  students  will  avail  themselves  of  these  cer- 
tificates for  their  professional  advancement,  but  I  should  be  untrue 
to  the  doctrine  which  this  Society  has  held  from  its  commencement, 
if  I  were  to  lay  too  much  stress  upon  the  fact  that  by  the  studies 
in  which  students  engage,  they  are  able  to  promote  their  professional 
advancement.  Our  scheme  is  to  increase  tne  culture  and  intellectual 
capacity  of  the  men  and  women  who  attend  the  classes.  .  .  .  The 
view  which  has  characterized  our  efibrts  from  the  beginning,  is 
that  first-class  teaching,  first-class  lectures,  and  first-class  modes  of 
education  are  applicable  to  all  classes  of  the  community.  We  do 
not  believe  that  it  is  necessary  to  lower  the  standards  when  we 
have  to  deal  with  the  masses.  We  consider  that  we  can  level  up 
our  students  to  the  University  standard  in  thoroughness,  in  con- 
secutiveness  of  study,  and  in  liard  thought  and  work." 

Reviewing  the  past  history  of  the  Society,  in  the  presence  of 
several  hundred  intelligent  persons,  the  greater  number  of  whom 
owed  the  development  of  their  intelligence,  in  a  large  measure, 
to  its  good  ofiices,  Mr.  Goschen  was  certainly  justined  in  con- 
gratulating himself  and  them  on  what  it  has  done  and  is  doing* 
It  is  patent  at  a  glance  that  the  Society  for  the  Extension  of 
University  Teaching  is  growing  and  flourishing,  while  Toynbee 
Hall  (the  University  Setflement  in  Whitechapel),  where  its  annual 
meeting  was  held  this  year,  is  fast  becoming,  as  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  expresses  it,  "  tne  home  and  centre  of  higher  education  in 
that  part  of  London."  And  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Society  and  the  Hall  between  them  are  bringing  "sweetness  and 
Ught "  into  many  a  home,  which,  but  for  them,  would  have  remained 
to  the  end  in  darkness. 

This  is  a  convincing  answer  to  the  indifference  which  says^ 
*'  Nothing  can  be  done. 

But  after  all,  although  such  culture  is  of  inexpressible  value,  its 
area  is  of  necessitv  circumscribed.  For  there  is  a  class  between 
the  comparatively  well-to-do  artizan,  mechanic,  or  shop  employ^y 
who  earns  from  tnirty  shillings  to  two  pounds  a  week,  and  has  the 
time  and  inclination  to  attend  lectures,  and  the  dweller  in  slums  or 
alleys,  the  outcast  of  society  and  scum  of  the  earth.  This  is  the 
enormous  class  which  comes  under  the  description  of  ^^  the  respect- 
able poor."  The  term  "  respectable  "  is  not  misapplied  ;  thinking 
men  will  do  more  than  respect — they  will  honour  the  "  poor  "  who- 
maintain  themselves  and  their  families  on  sixteen  or   seventeei^ 
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shillings  a  week,  and  yet  do  not  steal ;  who  herd  together  night  and 
day  in  one  room,  and  yet  keep  themselves  pure  ;  who  often  go  for 
twenty-four  hours  with  but  one  meal  or  with  half  a  meal,  and  yet 
continue  ^'  to  possess  their  sonls  in  patience." 

It  is  a  stern  fact  that  we  have  in  our  midst  several  millions  of 
free-bom  English  subjects  who  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
bond  slaves.  Slaves  they  are,  indeed, — ^to  a  harder  task-master 
than  any  Legree, — ^to  the  grim  necessity  which  says,  ^'Accept 
starvation  wages,  or  starve." 

Of  what  avail  is  it  to  offer  culture  to  such  as  these  ?  They  have 
the  capacity  for  enjoyment,  for  thought,  for  happiness  even  ;  as 
witness  their  delight  in  a  plant,  a  song,  or  a  picture,  when  by  rare 
chance  such  treasures  come  in  their  way.  But  the  first  need  of 
every  human  being  is  food,  and  until  that  need  is  satisfied  there  is 
no  room  in  him  for  any  other  consideration. 

At  this  point  it  will  be  said  that  cases  of  actual  starvation  are 
so  rare  in  England  as  to  be  unavailable  for  purposes  of  argument. 
This  is  true  in  the  letter  ;  but  in  the  spirit  it  is  false.  There  are 
innumerable  toilers,  both  in  our  great  cities  and  in  the  country, 
who  would  be  very  literally  starving  did  they  not  devote  their 
whole  time,  strength,  and  energy  to  this  one  end,  the  acquisition  of 
food.  They  obtain  food  somenow,  also  some  manner  of  roof  to 
shelter  them,  and  some  sort  of  clothes  to  cover  them.  For  they  must 
have  food  or  die,  they  must  have  a  home,  and  they  must  have 

farments,  or  they  will  place  themselves  within  reach  of  the  law. 
herefore  must  they  toil  unremittingly  from  morning  till  night ; 
therefore  may  they  never  pause  for  rest  or  enjoyment ;  tnerefore  can 
they  never  take  time  to  be  happy.  What  have  they  to  do  with 
happiness  ?  Without  hope  there  can  be  no  happiness.  For  these 
workers  there  is  no  hope  beyond  the  day's  wage,  and  even  this 
poor  hope  may  be  at  any  moment  turned  to  despair — a  mishap  with 
the  macninery,  a  chill  taken  in  the  cold  winds,  an  accident  in  the 
street,  sickness  arising  from  ill-ventilated  rooms  or  insufficient  of 
the  dearly-earned  bread, — and  there  is  an  end  of  the  wage. 
^^ Father"  goes  to  hospital,  and  the  mother  and  children  must 
sit  fireless  and  in  rags  until  he  comes  out  again  (if,  indeed,  he  ever 
comes  out),  though,  if  he  has  been  prudent  and  thrifty  enough  to 
keep  up  his  "  club  money/'  they  need  not  go  absolutely  without 
fooa. 

We  cannot  expect  this  class  to  be  open  to  education.  The  most 
elementary  acquaintance  with  human  physiology  demonstrates  that 
the  brain  cannot  work  when  the  stomach  is  empty.  And  too  often 
before  stomachs  in  such  circumstances  are  filled,  or  even  partially 
filled,  the  night  has  come  wherein  no  brain  can  work,  the  night  of 
that  utter  irremediable  dulness  and  stupidity  which  cannot  imagine 
any  greater  bliss  than  an  oblivion  of  drunken  sleep. 

No  thinking  person  upholds  the  righteousness  of  the  social 
system  which  permits  such  a  state  of  things  to  exist.     We  all. 
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either  conscioasly  or  unoonscionsly,  feel  that  the  greatest  happiness 
of  the  greatest  number  is  the  best  and  simplest  ewical  Iaw»  that  the 
first  requisite  for  happiness  is  freedom,  and  that  Uie  fear  of  starva- 
tion^ which  forces  them  to  work  incessantly^  makes  real  freedom  an 
impossibility  to  the  majority  of  the  working  classes.  We  may  or 
may  not  have  formulated  our  instincts  on  the  subject,  and  we  may 
or  may  not  be  prepared  to  act  up  to  our  convictions  if  we  have 
them.  Some  of  us  prefer  to  repress  and  subdue  our  instincts  in 
the  matter,  since  instincts  grown  convictions  are  apt  to  trouble  our 
peace  of  mind,  sometimes  mdeed  to  force  upon  us  the  need  of  self- 
sacrifice  of  an  unusual  and  difficult  nature.  But  each  of  us  who  has 
finally  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  present  social  system  has  in 
it  something  radically  wrong,  has  also  some  opinion  as  to  the  best 
means  of  setting  that  something  right. 

Mr.  Gt>schen  and  other  moderate  reformers,  as  we  understand 
them,  believe  that  the  moralisation  of  the  capitalist  class  is  the 
main  thing  needful. 

Certain  advanced  socialists  hold  that  capital  and  land  are  both 
practically  monopolies,  and  that  the  possession  of  wealth  by  A. 
forces  B.,  C,  and  D.  to  be  poor  ;  that  the  right  to  property  is  not 
absolute,  but  only  conventional,  and  that  the  power  (t.^.,  the  State) 
that  gives  the  right  can  also  take  it  away,  if  that  course  is  for  the 
greatest  good  of  the  majority ;  that  interest  on  capital  and  rent  of 
land  are  produced  by  labour,  and  a  man  is  entitled  to  receive  the 
fruits  of  the  labour  of  others  only  if  he  makes  a  fair  return  by 
working  for  them  («.o^.,  a  cabinet  minister  is  justified  in  living  on 
his  income,  because  ne  works  for  the  people  as  a  whole  in  return) ; 
that  luxury  is  wicked  in  so  far  as,  for  instance,  it  means  employing 
a  dozen  people  to  make  a  velvet  dress,  when  they  might  with  the 
same  trouble  make  a  dozen  woollen  dresses,  and  tnus  clothe  a  dozen 
people  instead  of  one.  When  the  capitalist  classes  learn  these 
lessons,  it  is  hoped  by  some  socialists  that  they  will  give  up  idle- 
ness and  luxury  and  their  undue  share  of  wealth,  and  will  divide 
their  culture  and  their  money  with  their  neighbours,  thus  increas- 
ing their  neighbours'  share  of  happiness  by  just  so  much  as  they 
give  up  of  their  present  undue  proportion. 

Other  socialists,  including  Mr.  Morris  and  his  party,  consider 
that  it  is  hopeless  to  wait  for  the  moralisation  of  capitalists,  because, 
on  the  whole,  wealth  tends  to  blunt  the  moral  faculties,  and  more- 
over, wealth  tends  to  concentrate  in  the  hands  of  those  whose  moral 
faculties  are  already  over-much  blunted  by  the  possession  of  it. 
Only  by  force,  say  they,  can  the  rich  be  made  to  disgorge ;  and 
some  of  them  go  even  so  far  as  to  declare  that  the  force  must  be 
actual  revolution  and  bloodshed.  There  is  this  to  be  said  on  their 
side  ;  the  moralisation  process  was  preached  l,800years  ago,  and 
still  is  preached,  under  tne  name  of  Christianity.  The  Christianity 
taught  in  the  present  day  is  certainly  somewhat  unlike  the  praotical 
communism  set  forth  in  the  New  Testament.     But  it  has  not  in 
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either  form  proved  of  nmch  aTail  to  check  lihe  greed  of  gain^ 
which  appears  to  be  the  strongest  characteristic  of  modem 
hnmanitj,  the  desire  for  wealth  at  all  costs  satirized  by  old  Ben 
Jonson : — 

"  Gtet  money,  still  get  money,  boy, 
No  matter  by  what  means." 

A  more  moderate  party,  again,  are  convinced  that  the  ballot  box, 
— in  England,  at  any  rate— is  an  engine  mighty  enough  for  any 
possible  work. 

And  yet  another  party  maintain  that  co-operation,  properly 
directed,  is  a  force  sufficiently  potent  to  leaven  tne  whole  lump  of 
evil, — co-operation  which  shall  give  to  every  man  a  share  in  the 
concern  for  which  he  works,  and  a  dividend  on  his  share,  over  and 
above  his  wages.  This,  it  is  held,  will  encourage  honesty,  thrift, 
and  excellence  of  work,  and  thus  eventually  make  all  the  share* 
holders  rich,  since  the  better  the  produce  of  the  company,  the 
higher  the  dividend  it  would  pay.  But,  as  a  socialist  writer 
remarks,  though  co-operation  may  make  one  pound  into  two,  or 
even  four,  it  is  not  of  much  use  to  the  man  who  has  not  got  the 
pound  to  start  with. 

Finally,  we  come  to  perceive  that  the  evil  is  too  great  to  be  dealt 
with  by  any  one  party  or  any  one  scheme.  So  great  is  it,  that  it 
can  only  be  touched  in  its  entirety  by  legislation,  and  legislation, 
moreover,  of  a  great  and  noble  kind.  Let  private-  and  personal 
influence  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it,  let  us  have  individual  effort, 
societies,  co-operative  companies.  All  these  things  are  good — 
nay,  more,  they  are  essential,  as  the  means  is  essential  to  the  end, 
always  provided  that  we  avoid  what  Mr.  Ruskin  describes  as 
the  mistake  of  the  best  men  through  generation  after  generation — 
namely,  the  common  error  that  these  tilings  will  do  instead  of  ^^  the 
one  thing  God  orders — Justice.'*  They  are  essential,  because  they 
not  only  do  each  their  own  work  in  their  own  place,  but  also 
because  everything  that  is  done,  every  man  and  woman  who  takes 
part  in  what  is  done,  and  every  human  being  given  life,  spiritual 
and  intellectual,  through  what  is  done  by  them,  makes  one  stone 
more  in  the  bridge  by  which  eventually  light  and  life  shall  be 
brought  to  all  the  people.  But  we  cannot  wait  to  build  the  bridge 
with  such  small  stones  only  as  we  can  carry  in  our  hands,  we  want 
machinery  which  shall  raise  great  blocks  and  boulders,  and  put 
them  in  tneir  place.  We  can,  to  use  another  metaphor,  with  the 
means  now  at  our  command,  do  little  more  than  check  tiie  spread 
of  the  festering  sore,  put  on  it  a  plaster  which  soothes  the  spot 
it  touches  but  which  leaves  the  sore  itself  unhealed.  We  must  go 
to  the  root  of  the  wound  before  we  can  hope  to  cure  it,  as  we 
must  lay  the  foundations  of  the  bridge  before  we  can  have  our 
fltmctnre  completed. 

This  will  be  impossible  so  long  as  our  legislative  modus  operandi 
remains  what  it  is. 
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Proportional  Bepresentation  may  prove  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  But  Proportional  Representation  will  not  do  mach  if 
Parliamentary  reform  stops  with  it.  We  want  a  mode  of  proce- 
dure which  will  not  encourage  and  support  every  possible  kind  and 
decree  of  dilatoriness  and  cblay.  We  want  members  who  will  be 
inaiiFerent  to  par^  considerations^  as  compared  with  the  interests 
of  the  country.  Peace  and  contentment  at  home  are  undeniably 
the  first  interests  of  every  country.  Therefore^  our  legislators 
should  be  men  who  will,  Tor  example,  inquire  carefully  whether 
there  be  need  of  superfluous  millions  at  nome,  before  spending 
even  superfluous  thousands  abroad^  without  very  grave  necessity. 
We  want  an  Opposition — whichever  party  may  be  in  power — 
which  shall  be  incapable  of  obstruction,  but  which  shall  honestly 
discriminate  between  the  good  and  the  evil  of  Government  policy^ 
supporting  and  expediting  every  measure  which  tends  to  increase 
the  public  welfare  ;  opposing,  where  opposition  is  necessary^ 
without  heat,  without  personal  abuse,  and,  above  all,  without  bitter 
scorn  and  rancour  breathed  through  the  medium  of  a  misguided 
press,  which  seems  to  delight  in  ofiering  to  the  enemies  of  England 
the  spectacle  of  a  once  noble  nation  split  up  into  factions,  apparently 
conscious  of  no  higher  calling  than  to  revile  and  insult  eacn  other. 

Difiering  policies  are  of  small  account;  they  dwindle  into  nothing- 
ness compared  with  the  great  and  awful  question  we  are  brought 
face  to  face  with  here  in  the  East  End. 

What  is  our  national  "  prestige,"  and  what  is  it  to  us  whether  we 
are  governed  by  Liberals  or  Conservatives,  so  long  as  our  fellow- 
countrymen  are  left  to  live  and  die  in  misery  and  degradation  ? 

A  nappy  people  would  give  us  more  "  prestige  '*  than  the 
'^  smashing "  of  tweniy  Mahdis,  and  a  Parliament  united  in  one 
aim — the  true  welfare  of  the  nation — would  be  more  respected  of 
other  nations  than  the  most  consistent  of  Governments,  united  only 
in  the  desire  for  further  colonization. 

Shall  we  ever  see  such  a  Parliament, — a  Parliament  which  has 
no  self-interest,  no  party  politics ;  a  Parliament  which  will  make 
the  people  its  first  consideration,  and  which  will  devote  its  best 
energies  to  altering  that  condition  of  things  social,  which  permits 
and  encourages  the  happiness  of  the  few  to  run  parallel  with  the 
misery  of  the  many, — a  Parliament,  in  fact,  which  will  in  all 
faithfulness  sift  the  wheat  from  the  chaff  of  revolution,  and  adopt 
all  that  is  good,  in  the  spirit  of  true  Socialism? 

We  should  have  been  considerably  surprised,  a  few  years  ago, 
to  hear  of  a  distinguished  politician  addressing  an  educated 
audience  in  a  fine  puolic  building  in  Whitechapel.  Let  us  hope 
that  Mr.  Goschen  s  visit  to  Toynbee  Hall  may  prove  only  me 
earnest  of  far  more  important  changes.  Then  may  we  take 
courage  for  the  fiiture  of  England,  and  believe  in  the  dawn  of 
happiness  for  the  million. 

"east  ender." 


THE  STOEM  IN  STAGELAND. 


About  every  new  country  there  are  always  many  conflicting 
reports.  Emigration  agents  represent  it  as  an  Eden^  disappointed 
travellers  declare  it  to  be  a  dismal  swamp,  and  the  truth^  as 
usual^  lies  between  the  two  extremes. 

Stageland  is  a  newly-discovered  country^  in  the  sense,  at  least, 
that  its  capabilities  as  an  outlet  for  the  superfluous  energies  of  the 
upper  and  middle  classes  have  only  recently  been  brought  into 
notice.  The  discovery  of  gold  in  1847  made  California  practically 
a  new  country,  though  its  existence  had  been  known  and  its  history 
recorded  for  centuries.  In  the  same  way,  gold  mines  have  been 
discovered  in  Stageland,  a  rush  has  set  in,  and,  behold !  the  air 
is  full  of  conflicting  rumours  as  to  its  climate,  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  natives,  the  economic  and  social  prospects  of  the 
community,  and,  in  short,  its  general  merits  as  a  field  for 
emigration. 

In  this  controversy,  to  drop  metaphor,  many  irrelevancies  have 
been  put  forward,  and  much  bad  logic  perpetrated.  Though  it 
has  been  raging  week  by  week  for  several  months,  the  true  kernel 
of  the  matter  nas  scarcely  yet  been  reached.  The  beginners  of 
the  fray  were  mainly  concerned  about  words  and  conventions — 
whether  acting  was  a  "  profession,"  whether  actors,  as  such,  had  a 
recognised  status  in  society,  and  so  forth.  Only  in  last  month's 
magazines  has  there  been  any  serious  attempt  to  discuss  the  one 

Joint  of  permanent  importance — namely,  the  inherent  merits  and 
emerits  of  acting  as  a  form  of  human  activity,  its  necessary  in- 
fluence upon  character,  its  tendency  to  help  or  hinder  a  health}^ 
and  worthy  spiritual  life.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some,  at  least,  of 
the  young  men  and  maidens  who  are  crowding  to  the  stage,  are 
less  concerned  as  to  whether  society  will  respect  them  as  members 
of  a  profession,  than  as  to  whether  they  can  respect  themselves  in 
ihe  exercise  of  that  profession,  art,  calling,  vocation,  or  what  you 
will. 

It  was  Mrs.  Kendal,  in  her  recklessly  candid  social  science 
address  at  Birmingham,  that  flung  forth  the  apple  of  discord. 
'^  There  is  at  last  a  recognised  social  position  for  the  professional 
player,''  she  said.  "  The  theatrical  profession  is  acknowledged  to 
DO  a  high  and  important  one,  ana  the  society  of  the  inteUigent 
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and  cnltiyated  actor  is  eagerly  sought  after.  .  .  .  The  terms  of 
actor  and  gentleman  may  now  be  regarded  as  synonymous."  This 
somewhat  sweeping  statement  aroused  the  ire  of  Mr.  F.  G.  Bnrnand, 
who  wrote  an  article  in  the  Fortnightly  Review^  to  prove  that  the 
social  status  of  the  actor  is  no  better  than  it  should  be,  and  should 
be  no  better  than  it  is.  There  were  heroes  before  Agamemnon,  said 
Mr.  Bumand,  and  theatrical  lions  and  lionesses  before  Mr.  Irving 
and  Mrs.  Kendal:  The  percentage  of  actors  who  are  received  in 
good  society  has  diminished  rather  than  increased.  The  definition 
of  a  profession  being  a  calling  recognised  and  limited  by  law,  only 
to  be  entered  through  a  certain  statutory  course  of  training, 
generally  accompanied  by  examinations,  it  is  clear  that  acting  is 
not  a  profession.  The  British  Philistine  would  not  willingly  have 
his  son  an  actor,  or  an  actor  for  his  son-in-law  ;  and  the  British 
matron,  when  her  daughter  goes  on  the  stage,  must  endure  the 
pangs  of  a  hen  who  has  hatched  a  duckling,  in  seeing  her  child 
launch  forth  upon  stormy  waters,  where  the  maternal  wing  can 
no  longer  protect  her.  This  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  Mr. 
Bumand's  article, — ^that  audacious  utterance  which  has  spread 
sudden  dismay  through  Stageland,  like  thunder  from  a  clear 
sky, — and  on  examining  it  we  find  that  it  can  be  reduced  to  a 
truism,  and  packed  in  a  nutshell  The  barrister,  the  clergyman,  or 
the  soldier,  is  respected  by  society  because  of  his  calling,  the  actor 
m  spite  of  his  calling — that  is  Mr.  Burnand's  argument,  and  that 
no  reasonable  person  will  deny.  Striking  success  is,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world,  a  patent  of  nobility.  It  will  make  any  calling  reputable 
that  is  not  positively  felonious.  But  is  the  unsuccessful,  or  even  the 
moderately  successful  but  undistinguished  actor,  received  in  what 
Jeames  calls  the  "  hupper  suckles  "  on  the  mere  strength  of  being 
an  actor  ?  And,  on  tiie  other  hand,  is  the  briefless  barrister  or  the 
undistinguished  soldier  excluded  from  these  brilliant  eminences 
by  the  mere  fact  of  his  professional  obscurity  ?  "  Doctor,"  or 
**  clergyman,"  is  conventionally  held  to  be  "  synonymous  with 
gentleman,"  until,  in  any  individual  case,  the  contrary  is  proved  ; 
but  when  Mrs.  Kendal  asserted  that  "  actor  "  was,  either  conven- 
tionally or  actually,  synonymous  with  gentleman,  she  was  speaking 
more  in  a  minute  than  she  could  stand  to  in  a  month.  In  demolish- 
ing such  a  proposition,  Mr.  Burnand  was  breaking  a  butterfly  on 
the  wheel. 

But,  in  refuting  Mrs.  Kendal,  Mr.  Burnand  not  only  defined 
the  attitude  of  British  respectability  towards  the  stage,  but 
justified  it  Not  as  regards  men,  be  it  understood ;  he  showed  no 
reason  why  the  stage  should  be  regarded  with  suspicion  as  a  career 
for  men.  For  women,  on  the  other  hand,  he  demonstrated  its 
deleteriousness,  by  showing  that  there  was  every  likelihood  of 
their  being  thrown  into  bad  company  and  hearing  bad  language^ 
while  deprived  of  the  protecting  care  of  a  chaperone.  Gnly  those 
to  the  manner  bom,  the  daughters  of  theatrical  families,  could 
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entirely  withstand  the  taint,  and  pass  through  trial  without  dete- 
rioration. Now,  whatever  we  may  think  oi  Mr.  Bamand's  con- 
clusion (which  amounts  to  the  theory  that  no  girl  should  be 
allowed  to  rub  shoulders  with  the  working-day  world  except  under 
the  care  of  a  duenna),  the  fact  from  whicn  he  sets  forth  is  obvious 
enough,  and  familiar  to  every  one.  A  girl  who  goes  on  the  stage 
will  certainly  hear  things  which  she  would  not  hear  in  her  mother  s 
drawing-room,  and  become  familiar  with  facts  which  are  not 
generaUy  mentioned  (though  it  does  not  follow  that  they  are 
uierefore  unknown)  in  that  domestic  sanctuary.  This  is  all  that 
Mr.  Bumand  asserts,  and,  behold  I  all  Stageland  is  about  his  ears. 
Some  deny  the  allegation  indignantly  or  sarcasticaUy ;  some  retort  it 
upon  the  ^^  society"  which  Im*.  Bumand  is  supposed,  for  the  nonce, 
to  represent  "  Think  how  charitable  we  are  f  cry  some  ;  others 
adopt  the  defiant  attitude  of  Mr.  Grilbert's  Pirate  King,  and  say, 
'^  I  don't  think  much  of  our  profession,  but  contrasted  with  re- 
spectability it  is  comparatively  honest  I "  Mr.  Toole  reproaches 
Mr.  Bumand,  with  i/QSLts  in  his  eyes,  for  libelling  the  calling  to 
which  he  owes  so  much.  Mr.  Sydney  Grundy,  m  the  Dramatic 
Review,  admits  and  glories  in  Mr.  Bumand's  impeachment,  pro- 
claiming the  delights  of  unconventional  ^^good  temper,  good 
humour,  cordiality,  camaraderie,  common  sense,  and  charity"  in 
the  Bohemia  of  Stageland.  Thus  Mr.  Bumand  is  encircled  by  a 
whole  army  of  volunteer  sharpshooters,  who  fire  so  wildly  that 
their  bullets  pass  over  his  head,  and  do  damage  only  to  the  marks- 
men who  happen  to  have  taken  an  opposite  point  of  view.  The 
only  shot  which  really  penetrates  his  tnick  armour  of  truism  is 
the  query,  ^^  Whence  this  sudden  enthusiasm  for  unpalatable  plain- 
speaking?  Wh^  should  you,  of  all  men,  insist  upon  dispelling 
these  harmless  illusions  ?  Should  one  who,  as  a  popular  dramatist, 
has  certainly  done  nothing  to  elevate  the  stage,  be  the  first  to  pro- 
claim its  degradation?" 

So  far,  the  whole  discussion  has  been  confined  to  points  of  small 
permanent  importance,  and  on  which,  if  we  only  take  the  trouble 
to  define  our  terms,  rational  difference  of  opinion  is  scarcely 
possible.  It  is  quite  certain  that  the  British  Philistine  has,  from  of 
old,  entertained  a  prejudice  against  all  artistic  pursuits  whatsoever. 
We  have  but  to  read  Thackeray  to  see  how  painting  and  literature 
were  held  in  suspicion  less  than  half  a  century  ago,  and  that  feel- 
ing, though  moribund,  is  not  yet  dead.  l!ne  prejudice  against 
acting  was  intensified  by  Puritanism,  but  it,  too,  is  going  the  way 
of  all  such  iterances.  The  precise  point  at  which  we  have  to- 
day arrived  is  aptly  indicated  by  Mr.  Hamilton  Aid^  when  he  says 
(in  his  Nineteenth  Century  article  on  "  The  Actor's  Calling  "),  "  A 
sharper  distinction  is  drawn,  in  thinking  of  the  stage,  between 
those  who  help  to  support  and  those  who  degrade  and  deform  it.*' 
But  the  man  or  woman  who  has  any  real  vocation  towards  tiie 
stage,  or  any  other  art,  will  be  but  little  concemed  as  to  the 
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approval  or  disapproval  of  society.  Tho  arts  (and  acting  not  the 
least)  will  subsist  and  flourish  when  there  is  no  '*  society,"  in  the 
sense  of  a  privileged,  exclusive,  and  stupidly  self-sufficient  clique, 
to  despise  or  patronize  thenti*  If  progress  and  enlightenment 
bring  with  them  an  improvement  in  tne  morals  of  the  community, 
the  morals  of  the  stage  will  advance  in  equal  degree ;  for  the 
drama's  patrons  give  the  drama's  moral  as  well  as  sesthetie 
laws,  and  the  defilement  of  the  stage  comes  not  from  ^dthin  but 
from  without  But  even  as  matters  stand  at  present,  it  is  absurd 
to  maintain  that  no  virtuous  woman,  not  to  the  manner  bom,  can 
pass  unsullied  through  the  contaminations  of  Stageland.  The  day 
for  duennas  is  past,  and  Englishwomen  must  prepare,  and  are  pre-* 
paring,  to  take  the  world  as  it  comes,  deliberately  choosing  the 
good,  and  resolutely  refusing  the  evil,  but  no  longer  pluming  mem- 
selves  upon  an  artificial  or  affected  ignorance  of  its  existence. 
Mr.  Bumand  argues  as  though  the  Gaiety  stage-door  were  the 
one  portal  to  Stageland,  and  as  if  the  novice  could  only  by  the 
rarest  good  fortune  avoid  passing  her  apprenticeship  in  figuring 
in  pink  fleshings  and  ^bbling  puns  for  the  delectation  of  Mr. 
HoUingshead's  iiigh-colhred  patrons.  This  is  not  so.  Gtsiety 
burlesque  and  travelling  opera-bouffe  of  the  kind  so  ruthlessly 
depicted  by  Mr.  George  Moore  in  "  A  Mummer's  Wife,"  are  not 
the  only  nor  even  the  easiest  roads  to  the  stage  for  a  girl  with  any 
talent  and  education.  But  if  they  were,  it  is  surely  no  more 
impossible  for  a  lady  to  play  in  '^three-act  burlesque  dramas," 
and  remain  a  lady,  than  for  a  gentleman  to  write,  rehearse,  and 
draw  royalties  from  them,  and  yet  remain  a  gentleman.  A  man 
of  honour  will  scarcely  feed  his  wife  and  daughters  (if  he  have 
any)  with  money  earned  at  the  cost  of  necessary  degradation  to 
others  of  their  sex. 

I  believe,  then,  that  Mr.  Bumand's  statements  as  to  matters 
of  fact  are  so  oovious  as  to  amount  to  truisms,  and  yet  that 
the  conclusions  which  he  draws  from  them  need  deter  no  one, 
man  or  woman,  who  has  any  talent  for  acting,  from  adopting 
the  stage  as  a  profession.  But  I  hold — ^and  this  is  my  excuse 
for  putting  in  a  word  in  the  controversy — ^that  there  are  other 
considerations,  untouched  on  by  Mr.  Bumand,  which  should  occur 
to  the  would-be  actor  and  give  him  pause.  Mr.  Aid^,  in  the 
article  above  quoted,  alludes  to  them  in  passing,  where  he  says 
that  in  Macready 's  life  ^'  we  see  the  struggles  and  shortcomings  of 
a  high-minded  man  in  a  career  which  subsists  from  night  to  night 
on  me  stimulant  of  personal  applause" ;  and  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton, 
in  an  article  in  the  NatUmal  Review  (otherwise  more  distinguished 
by  emphasis  than  by  logic),  goes  very  much  to  the  point  in  the 
remark  that  ^'  to  us,  on  the  outside  of  things,  it  would  seem  that 
the  worst  to  be  said  against  the  stage  as  a  profession  is  the 
tremendous  impulse  it  gives  to  vanity  and  egoism."  Let 
us  pursue  the  train  of  thought  thus  suggested,  and  consider  the 
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effect  of  acting,  as  an  art,  not  upon  the  artist's  morality  (in  the 
narrow  sense  of  the  word),  but  upon  his  or  her  self-respect,  mental 
equipoise,  and  sense  of  human  dignity. 

To  eliminate  from  the  problem  all  temporary  and  non-essential 
factors^  we  must  suppose  an  ideal  sta^e.  From  such  a  stage^ 
I  take  it,  everything  would  he  banished  whidi  tends  to  ^^  debase 
ihe  moral  currency.  It  would  give  representations  of  life  both 
real  and  ideal^  both  photographic  and  poetic.  It  would  admit 
fun  and  froUc,  but  not  inane  irreverence  towards  aU  human 
ties  and  ideals.  It  would  welcome  humour,  but  not  grossness, 
iantasy,  but  not  buffoonery.  No  actor  would  be  called  upon  to 
sing  music-hall  songs  in  dresses  compared  with  which  a  clown's 
costume  is  sober  and  dipified ;  still  less  would  he  be  required 
to  flaunt  about  the  stage  m  a  travesty  of  female  attire,  a  grinning 
insult  to  the  other  sex  and  shame  to  his  own.  No  actress  would 
be  asked  to  devote  her  pretty  ingenuousness  and  innocence  of 
manner  to  giving  additional  piquancy  to  elaborately  veiled  double- 
meanings  or  cynically  unveiled  obscenities ;  nor  would  she  be 
encouraged  to  rely  for  her  popularity  upon  a  peculiar  talent 
for  talking  slang  of  the  tap-room  with  intonations  of  the  gutter. 
Such  things  are  not  inevitable  even  on  our  actual  stage ;  on  an 
ideal  stage  they  would  be  inconceivable.  I  do  not  wish  to  cast 
these  degradations — ^into  which,  however,  many  men  and  women 
of  talent  have  sunk,  through  which  many  of  the  greatest  artists 
have  passed — I  do  not  wish  to  cast  these  temporary  humiliations 
in  the  teeth  of  actors  as  a  class.  For  the  purposes  of  my 
argument  I  wish  to  conceive  the  art  at  its  worthiest,  as  the 
interpreter  of  great  literature,  or  at  least  of  earnest  thought^ 
keen  observation,  and  honest  humour.  I  wish  to  imagine  a  theatre 
holding  an  honoured  place  in  the  intellectual  life  of  a  country, 
affording  recreation  of  no  ignoble  cast  to  a  wide  and  intelligent 

Eublic,  and  then  to  ask  whether  the  art  which  is  thus,  by  our . 
ypothesis,  entirely  beneficent  to  those  who  enjoy  it,  is  equally 
beneficent  to  the  artists  who  practise  it  ? 

The  torture-devisers  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  some  ingenious 
expedients  for  driving  their  victims  distraught,  but  one  excellent 
device,  better  than  the  shrinking  dungeon,  better  than  ^Hhe 
pit  and  the  pendulum,"  they  do  not  seem  to  have  hit  upon. 
Suppose  a  man  imprisoned  in  a  narrow  chamber,  walled, 
roofed,  and  floored  with  mirrors,  some  plane,  some  concave, 
some  convex,  some  warped  in  all  conceivable  ways,  wherein 
every  feature  of  his  face,  every  motion  of  his  limbs  should  be 
reflected  and  re-reflected,  untu  his  personality,  in  all  sorts  of 
disguises  and  contortions,  should  seem  to  fill  all  space  and  stretch 
away  into  infinitude.  Whose  sanity  could  stand  such  a  strain? 
Who  would  not  emerge  with  perceptions  clouded  and  nerves 
unstrung  from  a  course  of  this  '^  self-consciousness  torture,'*  as  it 
might  be  called  ? 

VOL.  XIT.  G  a 
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It  is  the  ineyitable  tendency  of  the  actor's  art  to  build  round 
him  such  a  mirror-cell. 

Mere  opinion  is^  in  the  last  analysis,  tiie  standard  by  which  all 
art  work  must  be  judged.    Rules  and  canons  are  but  crystalliza- 
tions of  opinion,  respectable,  sometimes  reverend,  but  still  neither 
certain  nor  absolute.    The  maker,  the  inventor,  have  absolute  and 
certain  standards  of  success,  but  not  the  imitator.    A  wheelwright 
makes  a  cart,  and  if  he  has  put  good  material  and  honest  workman- 
ship in  it,  he  knows  that  it  is  good.     It  is  there  to  fulfil  a  certain 
purpose,  and  he  has  ocular  and  tangible  proof  that  it  fulfils  that 
purpose.     K  any  critic  says  it  does  not,  he  can  refute  him  by 
actual  experiment.     So  with  the  man  who  invents  an  engine  or 
a  cannon.      The  engine  is  intended  to  drive  certain  machinery 
under  certain  conditions ;  the  cannon  to  project  a  ball  a  certain 
distance,  and  then  pierce  a  certain  thickness  of  armour-plate.     If 
it  does  these  things  it  is  a  success,   if  not,  a  fidlure,  and  the 
inventor  must  begin  again.     But  set  a  man  to  imitate  die  cart  or 
the  cannon — much  more  a  landscape  or  a  human  face — on  a  flat 
axn&ce,  by  the  aid  of  lines  and  colours,  and  at  once  opinion  comes 
into  play.     Men  will  difier  widely  as  to  the  mere  correctness  of  the 
imitation,  not  to  mention  its  artistic  merits,  and  no  single  opinion 
can  be  absolutely  proved  or  refuted.     There  may  be  a  pretty 
general  consensus  among  the  men  of  one  time  and  place,  or  even 
of  many  times  and  places ;  but  Radbael  himself  did  not  satisfy 
Velasquez,  does  not  enrapture  Mr.  jRuskin,  and  would  probably 
be  regarded  in  China  as  a  person  strangely  ignorant  of  the  first 
principles  of  design.     The  earliest  and  the  latest  anecdotes  of  art 
tell  of  the  artist's  subjection  to  the  distracting  influences  of  opinion, 
now  obtusely  presumptuous,  now  over-instructed.     It  is  at  once 
his  glory  and  his  misery  to  be  always  seeking  to  produce  a  certain 
efiect  upon  the  minds  of  his  fellow-men.     Omy  the  rarest  natures 
under  tJae  rarest  circumstances  can  simply  obey  a  native  impulse 
or  a  divine  prompting,  and  find  perfect  happiness  in  that  obedience. 
'  Here  and  there  a  poet,  now  and  then  a  musician,  may  say,  with  a 
certain  truth,  that  he  does  but  sing  because  he  must  and  pipes  but 
as  the  linnet  sings.     In  the  more  directiy  imitative  arts  this  is 
well-nigh  impossiDle.     Fra  Angelico  no  doubt  painted  for  the 
glory  of  God,  but  he  cannot  have  been  quite  indifferent  to  the 

5 raises  of  pope  and  prior.  The  true  artist,  the  man  of  indepen- 
ent  character,  may  be  ever  on  his  guard,  lest  he  be  unduly  puffed 
up  or  cast  down  by  the  winds  of  opinion;  but  this  effort  to 
preserve  an  even  mind  is  of  itself  a  departure  from  the  stable 
equilibrium  of  perfect  health.  A  humble  and  ardent  devotion  to 
nature,  an  intent  and  single-minded  effort  to  read  and  interpret 
her  secrets,  may  be  a  sufficient  joy  to  the  strongest  souls ;  vet, 
even  to  them  appreciation  is  the  breat];i  of  their  nostrils  ;  if  it  Joes 
not  come  to  them  in  the  present,  they  discount  the  praises  of 
posterity.     They  cannot  help  it ;  for  the  success  of  any  imitation 
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depends  ultimately  on  the  oonsensiis  of  men  of  ripe  perceptions. 
A  child  who  makes  a  circle  and  puts  in  it  two  dots  and  two 
dashes,  considers  this  diagram  a  satisfactory  imitation  of  its 
father's  face  ;  but  the  consensus  of  grown-up  mankind  is  against 
that  opinion.  The  unappreciated  artist  is  as  powerless  as  the 
child  to  prdye  that  he  is  right  and  the  world  wrong  ;  he  denies  the 
ripeness  of  perception  in  his  critics,  and  looks  for  justice  from 
a  clearer-seeing  generation.  He  can  bring  forward  no  material, 
tangible  evidence  of  his  success  ;  he  cannot  even  fall  back  upon  an 
absolute  inward  certainty  like  that  of  the  thinker,  who  could  say, 
"  Epur  91  mtiove  !  "  defiant  of  the  opinion  of  all  bygone  generations, 
and  heedless  of  the  consent  of  those  to  come.  ^^Who  sweeps  a 
floor  as  for  God's  laws  "  has  the  swept  floor  to  show  for  his  pains  ; 
who  clears  a  patch  of  forest  has  his  certificate  of  success  in  his 
homestead  and  his  cornfields  ;  who  builds  a  lighthouse  honestiy 
knows  that  his  light  will  shine  in  the  darkness  for,  it  may  be,  cen- 
turies to  come,,  to  testify  that  he  has  not  laboured  in  vain ;  but  he 
who  paints  a  picture,  or  writes  a  play,  has  only  the  opinion  of  his 
contemporaries — opinion  which,  in  its  professional  utterances,  we 
call  criticism — to  assure  him  that  he  has  not  burdened  the  world 
with  an  irrelevant  monstrosity. 

The  artist,  therefore,  cannot  meet  his  fellow-men  on  entirely 
equal  terms.  He  is  always  a  candidate  for  their  suffrages.  He 
may  treat  them  as  defiantly  as  Coriolanus,  as  distantiy  as  John 
Stuart  Mill ;  he  may  refuse  to  pander  to  the  ignoble  yulgar,  and 
content  himself  with  audience  fi^  though  few  ;  but  he  must  submit 
himself  to  the  acceptance  of  some  given  electorate,  however  high 
the  franchise-qualification.  The  artisan  can  calmly  subject  his 
work  to  the  criticism  of  Nature  herself ;  if  his  wall  is  well  built  it 
endures,  if  ill  built  it  cracks  and  crumbles ;  but  the  artist  must  lay 
his  case  before  the  court  of  (>pinion  with  a  dubious  and  unfruitful 
appeal  to  the  supreme  tribunal  of  Time. 

Hence  the  great  drawbacks  of  that  otherwise  priceless  gift,  the 
artistic  temperament — ^the  self-consciousness,  the  tendency  to  undue 
elation  and  despondency,  the  jealousies  and  partizanships,  the 
eager  egoism,  sometimes  soaring  into  egregious  vanity,  against 
wmch  even  the  greatest  artists  must  be  ever  on  their  guaro.  In 
most  of  the  arts  men  may,  by  a  constant  course  of  tonics  and 
febrifuges,  counteract  the  influence  of  these  miasmas  ;  but  there  is 
one  art  whose  whole  atmosphere  is  so  impregnated  with  them,  that 
no  specific  yet  discovered  can  afford  entire  immunity  from  their 
noxious  effects. 

That  art  is  acting. 

Consider  its  conditions,  as  compared  with  those  of  the  other  arts. 
The  painter  and  sculptor  are  inmfferent  to  the  materials  in  which 
they  work ;  the  actor's  canvas  and  day  are  his  own  fiu;e,  figure, 
ana  voice,  matters  •  closely  affecting  Ids  natural  self-love.  Moeb  of 
us,  after  a  certain  age,  come  to  take  our  physical  perfections  or 

oo2 
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defects  as  things  of  coarse,  and  are  not  deeply  concerned  as  to  the 
out  of  the  flesUy  vesture  wherein  we  are  clothed  ;  to  the  actor  it  is 
of  supreme  importance,  and,  consequently,  the  first  effect  of  his 
calling  is  to  make  him  vividly  and  persistently  conscious  of  his 
personal  appearance.  That  this  is  an  unhealthy  and  undesirahle 
state  of  mind  no  one  will  deny. 

What  painter  would  like  to  place  his  easel  in  full  view  of  a 
theatre,  full  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  and  then  and  there 
paint  his  picture,  listening  eagerly  at  every  touch  for  the  approval 
or  dissent  of  the  onlookers.    That  is  the  lot  of  the  actor.     The 
oblivion  of  criticism,  the  absorption  in  art  for  art's  sake,  which 
other  artists  may  enjoy  during  their  hours  of  actual  production,  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  mime.      He  may  for  a  moment  be  carried 
away  in  the  rapture  of  passion  (I  do  not  hold  with  Diderot  that 
this  is  a  mark  of  second-rate  art);  but  to  say  that  he  ever  '^ forgets 
the  audience  **  is  to  use  a  mere  figure  of  speech.      His  previous 
study  and  rehearsal  are  doubtless  of  vast  importance,  but  they  are 
merely  the  stretching  of  the  canvas  and  arranging  of  the  pigments; 
the  actual  work  of  art  begins  and  ends  while  the  curtain  is  up,  stands 
or  fitUs  according  to  the  immediate  impression  it  produces  upon 
some  hundreds  or  thousands  of  persons,  more  or  less  ill-qualified  to 
appraise  it  justly.  Are  these  desirable  conditions  for  the  production 
of  worthy  work  ?     The  painter  who  paints  in  colours  more  evan- 
escent than  the  rainbow,  for  the  imm^iate  delectation  of  audiences 
which  may  be  "  few  "  but  can  scarcely  be  altogether  "  fit,"  must 
surely  be  a  prey  to  unhealthy  excitement,  over-stimulation,  violent 
reaction — in  shorty  to  fifty  influences  which  tend  to  disturb  the  even 
course  of  personal  consciousness,  wherein  consists  the  highest  good. 
The  actor's  mistakes,  as  well  as  his  masterpieces,  must  ill  be 
submitted  to  the  public.     The  painter  does  not  place  his  spoiled 
canvases  on  exhibition,  nor  the  sculptor  his  abortive  modellings ; 
but  the  actor,  even  the  great  actor,  must  sometimes  have  the 
chagrin  of  feeling  that  a  new  part  is  an  elaborate  mistake,  or  that, 
from  illness  or  other  temporary  disturbance,  he  is  failing  to  do 
himself  justice  in  an  old  and  formerly  successful  character.    True, 
he  will  very  likely  find  his  mistakes  as  much  applauded  as  his 
achievements,    but    that,  to  a  conscientious    artist,    must  be  a 
doubtful  consolation. 

It  is  an  old  commonplace,  but  nevertheless  a  truth  of  very 
serious  import,  that  the  actor  is  denied  that  appeal  to  the  tribunal 
of  Time,  in  which  other  artists  find  a  refuge  from  the  tyranny  of 
temporary  Opinion.  The  fact  that  his  works  do  not  survive  him, 
so  often  insisted  upon  as  a  pathetic  element  in  his  lot,  has  certainly 
its  compensations.  He  cannot  become  an  incubus  upon  future 
generations.  The  ^^old  masters"  of  acting  are  but  names,  not 
objects  of  enervating  idolatry  to  the  few,  of  ignorant  scorn  or 
insincere  admiration  to  the  many.  ^^  All  this,"  as  Juliet  says,  ^'  is 
comfort "  ;  yet  his  thraldom  to  the  impressions  of  the  hour  is  a 
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grave  misfortune  to  the  actor.  Other  artists,  if  thej  can  afford  to 
bonr  and  to  wait^  may  hope  to  educate  their  public ;  but  it  is  his 
public  which  educates  the  actor.  ^^  The  drama  s  laws  the  drama's 
patrons  cive/'  is  not  absolutely  true  of  the  drama  as  a  literary 
product;  but  let  us  say, "  The  actor's  laws  the  actor's  patrons  give, 
and  our  position  is  unassailable.  That "  those  who  live  to  please 
must  please  to  live/'  is  true  not  only  in  an  economic  but  m  an 
artistic  sense.  Immediate  applause  is  as  necessary  to  the  artistic 
existence  of  the  actor  as  a  regular  salary  to  his  physical  existence. 
A  painter  may  paint,  a  poet  may  sing,  in  accordance  with  his  own 
ideal,  finding  personal  satisfaction  in  the  mere  exercise  of  his 
powers,  and  trusting  that  in  the  fulness  of  time  his  work  will  meet 
with  the  appreciation  it  deserves.  To  the  actor  no  such  devotion 
to  an  ideal  is  possible.  He  takes  little  or  no  pleasure  in  the  mere 
exercise  of  his  powers,  apart  from  the  attention  and  applause  of 
the  theatre.  "Actor"  and  "audience"  are  strictly  correlative 
terms,  like  father  and  child,  or  husband  and  wife.  We  do  not  hear 
of  Hamlets,  rejected  by  the  mob,  seeking  solace  in  giving  ideal 
performances  to  the  sad  sea  waves,  or  if  we  do  hear  of  such 
enthusiasts  we  doubt  their  sanity  ;  but  no  one  doubts  the  sanity  of 
a  painter  who  prefers  poverty  to  "  pot-boilers,"  or  of  a  poet  who 
keeps  his  lyric  raptures  in  manuscript.  Popular  applause,  in  short, 
is  not  only  the  bread  in  the  actor's  mouth,  but  the  very  breath  of 
his  nostrils.  He  must  seek  it  at  all  hazards,  purchase  it  by  all 
concessions.  Not  only  can  he  not  work  for  posterity,  he  cannot 
even  work  for  his  own  pleasure  and  approval.  Are  these  desirable 
conditions  for  the  exercise  of  an  art  ?  Or  can  an  art  thus 
conditioned  afford  a  congenial  career  for  a  man  of  independent 
mind? 

Another  very  important  eff<jct  of  the  perpetual  publicity  of 
acting,  and  its  subjection  to  immediate  and  noisy  criticism,  is  to 
multiply  and  embitter  the  jealousies  from  which  no  artistic  society 
is  quite  free.  Painters,  sculptors,  novelists,  may  work  side  by  side 
wimout  having  odious  comparisons  forced  upon  them  at  every  turn 
of  their  lives.  They  stand  on  an  equal  footing,  and  have  even 
chances  of  distinction.  If  one  commands  higher  prices  and  more 
enthusiastic  criticisms  than  another,  his  success  does  not  appreciably 
diminish  the  chances  of  his  fellows.  In  acting,  the  grades  of 
distinction  are  unmistakably  marked.  Every  one  cannot  play 
leading  parts,  and  the  man  whom  the  public  accepts  as  Hamlet  and 
Bomeo  is  evidently  more  distinguished  than  he  who  has  to  content 
himself  with  Laertes  and  Tybsut.  The  success  of  one  man  stops 
the  way  for  others,  temporarily,  if  not  absolutely.  In  the  other 
arts  the  positions  of  eminence  are  not  peaks,  but  plateaus,  with 
room  for  every  one  who  has  the  strength  to  attain  them  ;  the  high 
places  of  Stageland  are  pinnacles  where  only  one  can  find  footing 
at  a  time,  and  possession  is  nine  points  of  me  law.  Any  painter 
has  the  opportunity,  if  he  have  the  power,  to  paint  as  well  as 
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Mr.  Millais ;  there  may  be  actors  with  the  power  to  act  as  well  as 
Mr.  Irvine,  bnt  from  the  shnple  fact  that  he  is  there  before  them, 
thej  are  debarred  the  opportunity.  They  camiot  appear,  they 
cannot  even  efficiently  rehearse  and  exercise  themselres  in  md 
great  parts  wherein  their  talent  oonid  find  elbow«-room.  Farther, 
the  comparative  success  or  fidlure  of  actors  is  constant^  bong 
forced  upon  their  notice  by  the  applause  of  the  theatre  and  the 
judgments  of  the  press.  Would  it  not  embitter  and  envenom  the 
jealousies  of  painters  if  they  had  to  make  a  nightly  exhibition  of 
their  works,  and  listen  to  the  remarks  of  the  public,  besides  reading 
invidiously  comparative  criticisms  of  them  m  a  hundred  papers? 
The  actor  has  to  go  through  twenty  times  as  much  newspaper 
criticism  as  any  otiber  artist,  and  it  is  significant  of  the  habit  of 
mind  engendered  by  his  art  that  he  is  twenty  times  as  careful  as 
any  other  artist  to  read  and  treasure  all  his  ^^  notices."  The 
tradition,  in  fine,  which  attributes  to  actors  a  peculiar  tendency  to 
envious  egoism  is  justified  by  the  facts ;  and  though,  with  the 
widening  of  the  field  of  e£Fort,  this  tendency  may  of  late  have  lost 
something  of  its  strength,  it  is  iliherent  in  the  very  nature  of  llie 
actor's  art,  and  can  never  be  entirely  suppressed. 

Let  me  briefly  recapitulate  the  articles  of  this  indictment,  not 

against  actors,  many  of  whom  struggle  bravely  against  the  dif- 

ificulties  which  their  art  throws  in  meir  way,  but  against  the 

.art  itself  which  throws  these  difficulties.    (1)  It  fosters  a  morbid 

>physical  self-consciousness.     (2)  It  leaves  no  room  for  what  has 

been  called  the  somnambulism  of  genius.    ^^The  artist,'*  says 

^one  of  Henry  James's  characters,  ^^  performs  great  feats  in  a 

-dream.     We  must  not  wake  him  up  lest  he  should  lose  his 

balance."    But  the  actor  never  falls  asleep ;  he  is  kept  eagerly 

awake  either  by  applause  or  by'  the  expectation  of  it      (3)  It 

does  not  allow  the  artist  to  distinguish  his  mistakes  from  his 

masterpieces  until  they  have  actually  oeen  exhibited  to  the  publia 

i(4)  It  admits  of  no  appeal  from  the  verdict  of  temporary  opinion ; 

or,  in  other  words,  its  very  existence  is  dependent  on  a  certain 

amount,  at  least,  of  immediate  popular  favour.     (5)  It  raises  to 

the  third  power  that  tendency  to  egoistic  jealousy  which  besets 

all  the  arts.     On  all  these  counts,  it  seems  to  me,  acting,  not 

as  it  exists  in  one  place  or  at  one  time,  but  in  its  very  nature 

and  essence,  stands  condemned  to  exclusion  from  the  list^  of 

callings  in  which  a  man  of  self-respecting  independence  of  mind^ 

-a  man  who,  in  Whitman's  phrase,  is  desirous  to  ** dismiss  whatever 

^insults  his  own  soul,"  would  willingly  engage. 

Hinor  drawbacks,  not  a  few,  may  be  alleged  against^  acting. 
Charles  Lamb  has  sufficiently  demonstrated  its  low  position  in 
the  hierarchy  of  the  arts,  and  proved  that  it  cannot  be  said  in 
any  sense  to  create,  but  merely  to  interpret  the  creations  of 
others.  To  use  an  illustration  which  Lamb's  unmusical  soul 
would  perhaps  reject  as  not  forcible  enough,  the  greatest  actor 
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is  a  mere  executant,  a  virtuoso,  and  Garrick' himself  stands  to 
Shakespeare  in  the  relation  of  Billow  to  Beethoven.  The  necessity 
for  travestying  the  person,  sometimes  in  grotesque  and  humiliating 
forms  (for  these  occur  even  in  the  hi^est  drama^  is  surely  a 
disadvantage,  though  perhaps  a  minor  one.  Moliere  dying  in 
harness  lest  those  dependent  on  him  should  suffer,  forms  one  of 
the  most  pathetic  spectacles  in  history  ;  yet  most  of  us  would 
prefer  to  die  in  other  ^^  harness"  than  the  rouge  of  Argan.  The 
egoism  and  jealousy,  again,  which  acting  tends  to  foster,  have 
iheir  converse  and  complement  in  the  habitual  insincerity  necessary 
to  grease  the  wheels  of  social  life  in  Stageland.     Suppose  any 

gVen  theatre  turned  suddenly  into  a  Palace  of  Truth,  and  all 
e  members  of  the  company  forced  to  state  their  true  opinion 
of  each  other's  performances — ^the  Palace  of  Truth  would  be  a 
Pandemonium.  No  doubt  the  same  tendency  to  insincerity  pre- 
vails in  all  artistic  society,  but  in  Stageland  it  is  intensified  by 
the  fiict  that  actors  are  perpetually  thrown  together  and  work 
under  each  other's  eyes,  so  that  they  cannot  so  easily  take  refuse 
in  a  decent  reticence.  In  all  these  considerations,  to  conducb, 
I  have  tacitly  presupposed  that  the  actor  has  a  certain  talent, 
if  not  an  absolute  genius,  for  his  art.  The  degraded  and  pitiable 
condition  of  a  mummer  who  has  mistaken  his  vocation  is  quite 
self-evident. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  discuss  the  compensations  of  the 
actor's  career.  They  are  so  numerous,  and  to  some  minds  so  over- 
whelming, that  there  will  probably  always  be  a  supply  of  aspirants  to 
the  stage,  at  least  equal  to  the  demand.  Some  strenuous  souls  will 
struggle  against  the  drawbacks  I  have  enumerated  ;  others,  no 
doubt,  will  content  themselves  with  the  "public  manners"  bred  by 
"public  means,"  and  will  philosophically  let  their  nature  be  subdued 
^^  to  what  it  works  in,  like  the  dyer's  hand."  Not  the  least  in- 
genious essay  of  the  ingenious  author  of  "  Obiter  Dicta  "  is  that 
m  which  he  sets  out  to  prove  that  the  actor's  calling  is  not  ^^  an 
eminently  worthy  one";  but  he  makes  a  mistake  in  attempting 
to  range  the  testimony  of  actors  themselves  on  his  side.  Shake- 
speare's evidence,  on  which  he  greatly  relies,  does  not  go  for  much. 
Even  if  we  take  the  two  often-quoted  sonnets  as  utterances  of  per- 
sonal feeling,  it  is  at  best  the  feeling  of  a  man  by  no  means  in- 
different to  worldly  station  at  a  period  when  the  stage  was  in  great 
disrepute,  when  its  morals  were  low  and  its  manners  coarse,  nay, 
in  the  very  reign  when  unlicensed  players  were  declared  by  statute 
to  be  rogues  and  vagabonds.  We  must  read  Sonnet  OX.  and  CXI. 
in  the  light  of  the  subsequentiy-purchased  armorial  bearings,  and 
of  the  poet's  clearly-proved  desire  to  figure  as  a  country  magnate, 
*^  spacious  in  the  possession  of  dirt."  Macready,  again  (with  the 
exception  of  Fanny  Kemble,  almost  the  only  Engush  actor  who 
seriously  reviles  his  profession),  was  a  man  who  would  have  made 
himself  unhappy  in  any  walk  of  life.     Mr.  Birrell  calls  him  the 
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Song  Arthur  of  the  stage ;  but  the  comparison,  however  just  as 
to  morals,  is  a  libel  upon  the  temper  of  the  blameless  king.  Eyen 
Macreadj  was  at  h^trt  devoted  to  the  sta^ ;  it  was  in  realiiy  its 
social  disabilities  which  galled  and  irritated  him.  All  other  actors 
whose  memoirs  are  known  to  me,  though  thev  may  indulge  in 
occasional  ebullitions  of  impatience  aeainst  their  daily  work,  just 
as  did  the  husbandman  and  tne  lawyer  m  the  dajs  of  Horace,  can 
be  seen  to  be,  in  &ct,  absorbed  in  it  heart  and  soul.  The  truth  is, 
that  the  stage  has  a  strange  fascination  for  its — dare  I  say  victims? 
— such  as  few  other  caUings  possess.  Every  one  who  has  any- 
personal  acquaintance  with  actors  will  corroborate  this  assertion* 
They  are  for  the  most  part,  careless  or  unconscious  of  its  ethical 
drawbacks,  and  are  subject  at  worst  to  fits  of  rebellion  against  its 
physical  discomforts,  the  precariousness  of  the  employment  it 
afl^rds,  the  partiality  of  managers,  the  density  of  the  public,  the 
malice  of  the  critics.  When  they  have  an  '^  off  night,"  they  rusb 
to  the  vheatre  to  see  others  act.  Mr.  Birrell  knows  little  of  actors 
if  he  thinks  he  can  get  the  fairly  successful  among  them,  in  their 
normal  moods,  to  rise  up  in  judgment  against  their  profession. 

It  is  certain,  then,  that  so  long  as  the  dramatic  and  mimetic 
instincts  in  human  nature  remain  as  they  are  the  sta^e  will  never 
lack  its  devotees.  Nor  am  I  arguing  that  they  shomd  be  held  in 
low  esteem.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  me  that  in  a  well* 
ordered  society,  those  who  sacrifice  themselves  and  incur  moral  or 
physical  risk  or  discomfort  for  the  greater  good  of  the  greater 
number,  should  have  a  riffht  to  special  rewards  and  peculiar  con- 
sideration. Among  su<£  I  would  include  doctors,  scavengers^ 
soldiers  (from  the  field-marshal  to  the  private),  sailors  (from  the 
lord  high  admiral  to  the  cabin-boy),  coal-miners,  policemen^ 
theatrics  critics — and  actors. 

WIUJAM  ABCHXIL 


GENEEAL  STEWART. 
A  SKETCH. 

BT  ROSCOE  HONGAN,  B.A.,  MILITABY  TTJTOR. 

Five  years  ago,  at  the  Naval  and  Military  Club.  Piccadilly,  I 
met  one  day  my  friend  and  former  pupil,  Major  Wardrop,  of  the 
8rd  Dragoon  Guards,  now  Aide-de-OEunp  to  Lord  Wolseley.  It 
so  happened  that  General  (then  Major)  Stewart  was  at  the  club, 
and  Major  Wardrop  introduced  me  to  him.  I  was  at  once 
attracted  by  his  ffemality  and  warm-heartedness,  and  subsequent 
interviews  Viih  lim,  ri^nin^  into  closer  acquaintimoeship;only 
confirmed  my  first  impression,  until  attraction  deepened  to 
hearty  attachment  and  esteem.  And  I  was  no  exception  to  the 
rule  in  this  respect;  for  no  one  could  know  the  calm,  gentle, 
unassimiin^  soldier  without  loving  him. 

It  has  always  been  the  proud  prerogative  of  Britain  to  bring 
to  the  front  in  the  hour  of  danger  men  not  only  ready  and  willing, 
but  also  capable  of  upholding  our  national  renown.  Our  own 
generation  nas  been  no  whit  behind  former  ones  in  producing 
neroes,  as  a  glance  at  the  war  columns  of  the  daily  press  have 
told  us  every  day  these  many  months  past.  There  are  people  who 
cry  that  the  honour  of  the  British  flag  is  tarnished,  the  reputation 
of  England  lost,  the  presti^  of  centuries  of  conquest  gone.  But 
it  is  not  so.  While  England  breeds  such  sons  as  Gordon,  Bumaby , 
Earle,  and  Stowart,  we  need  not  despair  of  her  &me  or  her 
renown. 

To  proceed  with  our  sketeh  of  the  youngest  and  the  latest  dead 
of  these  heroes. 

Major-General  Sir  Herbert  Stowart,  K.C.B.,  was  the  son  of 
the  Ivev.  Edward  Stowart,  of  Muckcross,  co.  Kerry,  and  a  near 
relative  of  the  Earl  of  Galloway,  who  sits  in  the  House  of  Lords 
as  Baron  Stowart  of  Garlics.  He  was  in  his  twenty-first  year 
when  he  got  his  commission,  by  purchase,  as  Ensign  in  the  37th 
Foot^  of  which  regiment  he  became  Adjutant  in  cfuly  1866.  In 
1868^ — 1879  we  find  him  acting  as  Aide*de-Camp  to  the  General 
commanding  in  the  Bengal  Presidency,  and  in  1872  and  1873  he 
served  as  Deputy- Assistant-Quarter-Master-General  in  Bengal  In 
October  1873  he  joined  the  3rd  Dragoon  Guards,  and  in  this  new 
sphere  of  duty  ms  energy  of  character  and  kindness  of  disposition 
obtained  for  him  the  goodwill  of  all  with  whom  he  came  in 
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contacfc.  During  the  Zulu  war  of  1879,  he  served  as  Brigade- 
Major  of  cavalry,  and  was  present  at  tiie  action  of  Erzungayan. 
He  was  employed  on  the  line  of  communication  after  the  breaking 
up  of  the  cavaJry  brigade,  and  was  especially  mentioned  in 
despatches  by  Colonel  Russell.  In  the  operation  against  Secoceni 
he  served  as  principal  officer  to  the  Transvaal  Field  Force,  and 
afterwards  as  Military  Secretary  and  Chief  of  the  Staff  to  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley,  for  which  he  obtained  the  brevet  rank  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel.  From  May  to  August  1882  he  acted  as 
Aide-de-Camp  to  the  Lieutenant-General  the  Governor  of  Ireland. 
In  the  same  year  he  was  sent  to  Egypt,  and  was  present  at  all 
the  chief  engagements,  as  well  as  at  the  capture  of  Cairo.  In 
recognition  of  nis  services  there  he  was  appointed  extra  Aide-de- 
Camp  to  the  Queen,  and  received  the  Order  of  Commander  of  the 
Bath,  the  medal  with  clasp,  the  Khedive's  Star,  and  the  dass  of 
the  Order  of  the  Osmanieh. 

In  1877  General  Stewart  married  Georgina  Janet,  daughter  of 
the  late  Admiral  Sir  James  Stirling,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons, 
Geoffrey  and  Spencer.  The  sympathy  of  the  nation  is  with  them 
now,  with  the  wife  left  a  widow  after  eight  short  years  of 
happiness,  and  with  the  children  orphaned  whUe  yet  too  young  to 
know  how  great  is  their  loss.  This  is  not  the  place  to  enlaige 
upon  the  gallant  soldier's  private  worth,  suffice  it  to  say  that  he 
never  had  an  enemy ;  even  to  those  who  knew  him  but  slightly 
the  tidings  of  his  death  came  like  a  bitter  blow,  so  popular  was 
he,  and  so  highly  esteemed. 

At  Winchester,  in  his  schooldays,  he  was  already  a  leader 
among  his  companions ;  full  of  activity,  bold  at  football,  a  dashing 
cricketer,  he  was  always  foremost  in  the  field^  and  warmly  is  he 
remembered  by  the  eleven  and  the  twenty-two  of  his  day. 

It  is  perhaps  not  generally  known  that  the  General  was  not 
always  devoted  to  the  milita^  profession.  At  one  time  he  was  a 
student  of  law  at  the  Inner  Temple,  but  although  he  kept  all  his 
terms  he  was  never  called  to  the  bar.  If  he  had  been  called  and 
had  consequently  forsworn  the  army,  we  might  still  have  had 
him  among  us.  But  England  would  never  have  known  him  for 
the  hero  he  was,  and  deeply  though  we  may  mourn  his  death,  he 
has  not  died  in  vain.  For  his  memory  vrill  live  for  ever  in  the 
.annals  of  his  country,  shining  Uke  a  quenchless  beacon  light,  and 
pointing  the  way  to  glory  through  the  tangled  path  of  duty  and 
^If-sacrifice. 

Never  was  Stewart's  valour  more  conspicuous  than  in  the 
battle  of  Abu  Klea  Ever  in  the  thick  of  the  fighting,  cheering 
and  encouraging  his  men  by  example  as  by  word,  even  when  his 
horse  was  shot  under  him,  he  never  flinched,  but  kept  his  place, 
<x>ol  and  self-possessed  throughout  alL 

**  The  first  rush  of  the  enemy,"  says  one  who  was  in  the  battle^ 
*'  was  something  terrific.    The  tremendous  musketry  fire  which 
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GTwept  their  masses  did  not  seem  to  check  their'advance  in  the 
slightest  de^e,  and  they  literally  flang  themselves  upon  the 
square,  and  oore  back  the  heavy  cavalry  men  by  sheer  weight, 
llie  face  of  the  square,  though  driven  in,  cannot  be  said  to  have 
been  absolutely  broken,  for  the  men  and  officers  still  faced  the 
Arabs,  although  so  pressed  that  their  line  formed  an  irregular 
semi-circle,  extending  as  jGeu'  into  the  square  as  the  kneeling 
camels.    Beyond  these  the  Arabs  could  not  force  back  the  troops. ' 

It  was  in  this  action  that  the  gallant  Colonel  Bumaby  was 
killed,  in  the  attempt  (as  the  special  correspondent  of  the  Daily 
Telegraph,  Mr.  Burleigh,  tells  us  in  his  graphic  letter  to  that 
paper^  dated  January  24th)  to  assist  some  of  our  skirmishers, 
who  were  outside  the  lines. 

After  the  engagement,  which  resulted  in  so  signal  a  victory, 
Stewart,  without  delay,  continued  his  advance.  On  the  morning 
of  Monday,  January  19tb,  1885,  his  force  arrived  at  a  point  about 
five  miles  south  of  Metammeh.  Here  the  enemy  was  sighted  on 
all  sides,  apparently  determined  to  dispute  our  passage.  The 
troops  were  promptly  dismounted,  and  the  first  care  of  the  general 
was  to  form  a  zereba.  The  camels  were  unloaded,  and  a  fortifica- 
tion, consisting  principally  of  saddles  and  baggage,  was  at  once 
thrown  up ;  the  nospital,  protected  by  the  Gardner  and  Gatling 
guns,  being  placed  in  the  centre. 

Whilst  ttie  zereba  was  in  course  of  construction,  the  enemy's 
sharp-shooters,  lying  concealed  behind  bushes  and  high  ground, 
kept  up  a  hot  and  harassing  fire,  and  the  consequent  casualties 
were  numerous.  Mr.  Cameron,  special  correspondent  of  the 
Standard,  and  Mr.  St.  Leger  Herbert,  special  correspondent  of 
the  Mornimg  Poet,  were  shot  dead  in  the  early  part  of  the  day. 
And  somewhat  later,  to  the  intense  regret  of  all  his  men.  General 
Stewart  himself  fell,  severely  wounded. 

The  zereba  was  scarcely  yet  fully  constructed  when  the  general 
was  carried  to  it,  his  soldiers  hardly  able  to  control  their  grief 
as  they  bore  him  thither.  But  there  was  no  time  for  lamentation 
then.  The  position  was  too  perilous  to  be  maintained ;  and  no 
sooner  was  General  Stewart  under  cover  than  the  advance  was 
sounded,  and  the  "  fiame-edged  square  "  moved  on,  fighting  its 
way  victoriously  through  hosts  of  foemen,  till  the  Nile  was 
reached,  while  Lord  Charles  Beresford,  with  untiring  courage, 
defended  the  zereba  containing  the  general  against  the  repeated 
assaults  of  the  enemy. 

No  doubt  one  cause  of  General  Stewart's  popularity  was  his 
practice  of  giving  private  instruction  in  military  tactics  and  other 
important  subjects  to  deserving  young  officers  who  came  under 
his  notice. 

One  of  these  in  especial — Major  Wardrop,  of  the  3rd  Dragoon 
Chiards,  to  whom  I  owed  my  acquaintance  with  the  general — 
has  proved  himself  no  unworthy  follower  of  the  great  soldier  who 
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was  so  kind  to  him,  and  by  whose  side  he  fought  so  gallantly 
at  Abu  Klea.  A  brief  account  of  his  splendid  adiievement  on 
almost  the  same  ground  will  not  be  out  of  place  here,  and  I  need 
offer  no  apolc^iy  for  inserting  it 

On  the  morning  of  the  17th  of  February  Major  Wardrop  was 
sent  out  to  reconnoitre  the  position  of  the  Arabs,  who  during  the 
preceding  nifi^ht  had  been  harassing  Qeneral  Buller's  forces  with  a 
galling  and  deadly  lon^range  fire. 

Talang  with  him  <^y  one  officer,  Lieutenant  Robert  Tudway, 
of  the  Mounted  Infantiy,  and  four  Hussars  specially  chosen  for 
their  steadiness  and  nerve,  he  moved  cautiously  out  of  General 
Buller's  camp,  keeping  well  under  cover  of  the  hills,  and  main- 
taining touch  all  the  while  with  Buller's  left.  Ere  long  these 
few  dating  men  found  themselves  right  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy's 
position.  At  eight  hundred  yards'  range,  Wardrop  and  his  five 
comrades  sent  volleys  into  the  enemy's  flank,  and  then  quickly 
spread  themselves  out,  some  forty  or  fifty  yards  from  each  other, 
with  the  view  of  presenting  as  formidable  a  line  as  possible. 
This  clever  and  daring  stratagem  was  completely  successful.  The 
position  had  been  held  by  about  a  hundred  of  the  enemy,  all 

Eicked  riflemen,  who  fled  precipitately,  evidently  in  the  full 
elief  that  Major  Wardrop's  little  band  was  the  advance  guard  of 
two  or  three  British  columns,  advancing  upon  them  from  as  many 
different  points  for  the  purpose  of  annihilating  them. 

With  regard  to  this  brilliant  manoeuvre,  a  distinguished  military 
critic  thus  observes : — "  Since  Seidletz  arrayed  a  regiment  of 
horse,  his  sole  force,  in  open  order,  on  the  sky-line  of  the  hills 
above  Weimar,  and  by  this  '  scenic  effect '  drove  off  Loubise  and 
his  troops,  no  such  result  has  been  produced  by  daring;  and  craft, 
unless  it  were  at  Areola,  where  Buonaparte  so  adroitly  directed 
a  handful  of  drummers  and  trumpeters  upon  the  Austrian  left 
wing." 

But  to  return  to  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 

From  the  first  General  Stewart's  case  was  considered  hopeless, 
though  his  cheerfulness  and  excellent  spirits  caused  his  friends  to 
think  he  might  eventuaUy  raUy.  Notwithstanding  his  sufferings, 
which  were  at  times  extreme,  his  thoughts  were  constantly  with 
his  men ;  and  they,  for  their  part,  could  not  believe  they 
were  about  to  lose  him.  The  doctors,  however,  realized  the  gravity 
of  the  case  from  the  first,  and,  while  doing  all  that  human  skill 
could  suggest,  it  was  with  a  sad  sense  of  their  powerlessness  to 
save  him  that  they  tended  him.  He  was  for  a  while  on  board  one 
of  the  river  steamers  at  Gubat,  then  he  was  removed  to  Gakdul, 
aa  the  way  to  which  place  his  convoy  was  attacked  by  a  large 
body  of  Arabs,  they  being  repulsed  not  without  a  struggle. 

Further  than  Gakdul  it  was  not  considered  advisaU!e  to  move 
him.  Fever  had  set  in,  accompanied  by  other  alarming  symptoms, 
and  it  was  evident  that  his  days  were  numbered.    On  the  16th 
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of  February,  exactly  four  weeks  from  the  day  on  which  he  was 
wounded,  tiie  end  came,  and  Sir  Herbert  Stewart,  the  hero  of 
Abu  Elea  and  of  the  Bayuda  Desert  march,  was  dead. 

The  last  scene  of  his  brilliant  career  is  thus  described  by  an 
officer  of  his  staff: — 

"  We  buried  him  in  the  little  British  graveyard  near  the  Qakdul 
Wells.  It  was  the  most  impressive  scene  any  one  ever  went 
through.  We  formed  a  procession  in  the  valley,  headed  by  the 
firing  party  and  the  band  of  the  Royal  Sussex.  The  pall-bearers 
were  Majors  Hon.  C.  Byng  and  Gould,  Lieutenants  Lord,  Brown- 
ing, Douglas,  Dawson,  and  Captain  Rhodes.  Colonel  Talbot  read 
the  service.  I  looked  up  once.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
eveiy  one  round  the  place  had  utterly  broken  down.  I  have  lost 
the  kindest,  best  friend  man  ever  had,  and  England,  I  think,  one 
of  her  best  officers.  It  was  a  most  trying  time  for  him,  that 
march  out  from  El  Gubat ;  but  the  doctors  say  nothing  could 
possibly  have  saved  him  from  the  first.  I  fully  believe  them. 
The  19th  Hussars  made  a  forced  march  to  try  to  be  in  time  for 
the  funeral,  but  arrived  just  too  late.  This  morning  they  came 
and  asked  to  be  allowed  to  do  the  stonework  round  the  grave, 
and  have  been  working  all  day." 

No  national  monument  can  be  higher  testimony  than  the  words 
spoken  by  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  and  the  Earl  of  Morley  in 
reference  to  the .  two  gallant  generals  who  fell  within  so  short  a 
time  of  each  other. 

'*  The  army  is  proud  of  such  men,"  said  the  Duke,  "  and  the 
country  must  be  proud  to  see  such  men  in  the  army." 

'*  The  army  and  tbe  country  mourn  the  loss  of  two  able  soldiers 
whom  we  can  iU  spare/'  said  Lord  Morley ;  "  and  the  army  and 
the  country  share  the  great  grief  of  those  who  mourn  their  loss." 

Over  the  tomb  of  (^neraf  Sir  Herbert  Stewart  might  well  be 
inscribed  as  epitaph  Lord  Wolseley's  estimate  of  his  friend  and 
companion  in  arms,  supported  as  it  is  by  the  feeling  of  the 
nation: — 

'*  No  braver  soldier  or  more  brilliant  leader  of  men  ever  wore 
the  Queen's  uniform." 
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The  fickleness  of  fashion  is  proverbial,  and  modem  health  resorts, 
in  the  British  Isles  or  elsewhere,  are  as  much  the  creatures  of  its 
capricious  flow  and  ebb  as  popular  amusements,  or  the  reigning 
favourites  in  beauty,  art,  or  literature.  It  was  Lisbon  to  which 
yesterday  the  physicians  despatched  Fielding,  the  father  of  the 
nineteenth  century  novel ;  it  is  Cannes  to  which  Sir  Andrew 
Clark  sends  the  over- worked  Prime  Minister  of  to-day.  It  may 
be  far-ofi'  Denver^  or  a  metamorphized  Salt  Lake  City,  to  which, 
by  aerial  service,  the  invalid  will  flit  a  hundred  years  hence. 

The  watering-place^  by  the  English  coast  or  inland,  has  its  day 
of  feverish  excitement  and  local  hasting  to  be  rich,  and  then  too 
often  the  night  of  obscurity  regains  its  interrupted  ascendency, 
and  the  ephemeral  gloir  fades.  Scores  of  towns  have  tasted  the 
sweets  (pecuniary,  for  choice)  of  sudden  fiEime,  only  to  be,  by-and- 
by,  ignored,  or  to  become  the  scofi*  of  the  humourist  to  whom  not 
even  the  spectacle  of  a  Rip  Van  Winkle  returned  to  somnolency  is 
sacred.  Advertisement,  in  the  shape  of  a  royal  visit  or  residence, 
may  have  started  them  on  their  snort-lived  career  of  prosperity, 
but  from  causes  hard  to  analyze  the  early  advantage  has  been 
lost.  Like  competitors  deficient  in  stamina,  they  quicfdy  collapse 
in  the  stern  fisishion-race.  Only  a  few — sunny  Brighton,  for  ex- 
ample— ^lay  £Eist  hold  of  the  crown  of  success.  Convenience  or 
inconvenience  of  access  is  a  factor  that  undoubtedly  plays  a  large 
part  in  determining  the  fate  of  struggling  aspirants.  It  may  be 
the  latter  which  has  militated  triumphantly  against  the  chances 
of  a  spa  declared  on  excellent  authority  to  be  one  of  the  very 
oldest  and  most  noteworthy  in  Britain. 

Away  in  the  westernmost  wilds  of  the  county  of  which  out  of 
all  those,  so  to  speak,  at  his  door,  the  average  Londoner  may 
safely  be  affirmed  to  know  the  least — ^beech-mantled,  diversified 
Buckinghamshire — nestles  at  the  foot  of  a  noble  hill  the  chaly- 
beate spring  of  Dorton. 

In  the  very  centre  of  an  irregular  pentagon  formed  by  inter- 
secting railway  lines,  and  almost  midway  oetween  Oxford  and 
the  county  town  of  Aylesbury,  are  to  be  found  by  diligent  search 
on  the  ordnance  map  the  three  historically  and  geographically 
linked  parishes  of  Boarstall,  Dorton,  and  Brill,  the  last  mentioned 
now  by  tax  the  most  important    They  are  miles  from  the  iron 
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road,  isolated  amidst  lovely  scenery,  which  the  enterprising  tourist 
agent,  siglung,  like  Alexander,  for  another  world  to  conquer, 
might  wdl  survey  with  a  view  to  the  contingent  amazement  and 
truisport  of  his  occasionally  blaa^  clients.  (>)mmunication  with 
the  outside  currents  of  human  activity  is  maintained  by  means  of 
a  tramway  from  Brill,  through  the  village  of  Wootton  Under^ 
wood  (the  double-barrelled  name  is  symbolical),  to  the  station  of 
Quainton  Road,  on  the  Aylesbury  and  Buckingham  Railway.  So 
slow  and  devious  a  route  will,  it  is  to  be  feared,  long  remain  an 
insuperable  obstacle  to  the  development,  on  any  large  scale,  of  the 
reputation  of  the  Dorton  waters. 

But  the  fame  of  this  spring  is  not  of  yesterday.  According  to 
one  very  distinct  and  positive  tradition,  the  place  was  known  to 
our  valiant  and  mysterious  ancestors,  the  ancient  Britons,  who 
are  said  to  have  bestowed  upon  it  the  name  "Dwr-ton  " — i,e,,  town 
of  the  waters,  since  corrupted  into  the  modem  "  Dorton." 

White  Kennet  (1660—1728),  the  learned  Bishop  of  Peter- 
borough, refers  to  this  spa  repeatedly  in  his  monument  of  patient 
research  and  out-of-the-way  erudition,  "  Parochial  Antiquities," 
published  in  1694.  Discussing  the  deriv  ation  of  the  name  of  he 
adjacent  town  of  Brill,  he  says  that  the  word  takes  its  origin  from 
Brin,  '^  the  hill  on  which  it  standeth,  and  hdy,  the  salt-weus  about, 
whereof  the  brines  beneath  it  seem  to  continue  the  memory.'' 
He  adds,  as  a  point  of  farther  interest  respecting  BrUl,  that^ — ''it 
is  generally  received  that  Brill  was  one  of  tiie  seats  of  King  Lud." 
That  monarch  and  the  sites  of  his  various  palaces  may  be 
mythical,  but  certainly  the  Dorton  wells  are  not 

The  medicinal  virtues  of  the  spring  were  apparently  redis- 
covered about  half  a  century  age,  for  two  treatises  were  then 
published  on  the  subject  by  a  somewhat  eminent  local  surgeon. 
This  writer  remarked  that  "  the  course  of  the  spring  had  been  for 
years  marked  by  the  destruction  it  caused  to  vegetable  life,"  and 
that  ''a  hundred  gallons  per  diem  are  ascertained  to  be  given 
out  in  the  driest  weather."  It  is  asserted,  with  a  faith  defiant 
of  the  sceptic's  contradiction,  that  through  the  whole  length  and 
breadth  of  fjigland  there  are  to  be  found  no  chalybeate  waters 
so  strong,  and  that  there  is  but  one  spa  in  Germany  which  can 
vie  with  that  of  sequestered,  forgotten  Dorton  for  its  supplies  of 
vitriolated  iron. 

Naturally  the  thought  occurred  to  local  landowners  and 
residents,  that  Dorton  might  be  made  a  town  of  fashion  and 
repute — ^a  Buckinghamshire  Bath  or  Leamington.  Visions  of 
palatial  hotels,  gothic  villas,  tapering  church  spires,  theaties, 
opera-houses, — ^what-not? — ^mav  have  floated  before  the  eyes  of 
sanguine  viUagers.  Hopes  of  cent,  per  cent,  profits  on  their 
garden  and  dairy  produce  may  have  been  kindled  in  these 
ordinarily  phlegmatic  breasts.  Alas!  'twas  all  the  ^^ baseless 
fabric  "  of  a  dream. 
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The  attempt  to  woo  the  multitade  was  made.  Pamp-room  and 
baths  were  erected  at  considerable  cost,  and  on  the  most  approved 
antique  lyiodel.  There  were,  as  a  commencement^ — it  is  well  not 
to  be  too  hasty,-— eight  baths,  two  ball-rooms,  a  reading  and  a 
billiard  room,  etc.  Tempting  pleasore-grounds  were  laid  out  in  the 
best  style  of  landscape  gardening  which  the  space  would  permit. 
And  then  the  visitors  of  wealth  and  distinction  were  awaited — 
and  longed  for. 

The  reward  of  the  enterprise  has  proved  small  indeed,  and  the 
present  condition  of  the  Dorton  spa  is  one  other  satire  on  the 
vanity  of  great  expectations.  The  large  hotel,  built  on  the  curve 
of  the  hill,  just  above  the  spring,  has  for  years  been  devoted  to 
educational  purposes.  Its  corridors,  instead  of  echoing  the  society 
gossip  of  titled  idlers,  or  the  complednts  of  hypochondriacs,  rinfi^  to 
the  merry  songs  of  youth.  As  a  worthy  native  of  the  locaUty 
half-ruefuUy  phrased  it,  *'when  healing  for  the  body  failed,  the 
mind — ^the  more  valuable  part  of  man — received  the  benefit." 
The  baths  of  course  remain ;  but  they  are  unused.  The  stra^ 
explorer — artist  or  cyclist — may  purchase  a  little  of  the  water  if 
he  so  pleases ;  but  these  visitors  are  not  numerous.  Yet  the 
district,  from  Dorton  westward,  to  the  borders  of  Oxfordshire, 
deserves  attention,  if  only  for  its  intimate  association^  with  some 
of  the  most  stirring  scenes  in  our  chequered  island  historv.  The 
famous  old  mansion  known  to  conflicting  hosts  of  Royalists  and 
Parliamentarians  in  distant  days  of  stem  civil  strife  as  Boarstall 
House,  and  now  a  picturesque  ruin  on  the  road  from  Boarstall 
village  to  Brill,  could,  if  voice  were  given  its  massive  stones,  tell 
an  exciting  and  romantic  story  of  siege  and  suffering,  of  fierce  fray 
and  hardly-forced  surrender. 

The  traditionary  origin  of  the  name  is  curious.  Boarstall  lies 
in  the  midst  of  what  was  once  the  happy  Saxon  hunting-^und 
of  Bemwode  Forest.  Edward  the  Confessor  had  a  palace  at 
Brill,  close  by,  and  was  a  frequent  visitor.  But  the  monarch's 
pleasures  of  the  chase  were  marred  by  the  presence  in  the  forest 
of  a  ferocious  wild  boar.  This  animal  a  huntsman  named  Nigel 
had  the  good  fortune  to  kill,  and  for  the  service  was  rewarded  by 
knighth^)d,  and  the  gift  of  land  whereon — say  the  veracious 
chroniclers — arose,  by-and-by,  Boarstall  House. 

Leaving  the  domain  of  possible  fable  for  the  sure  ground  of 
historical  fact,  it  is  indisputable  that  this  fortified  mansion  formed 
during  the  civil  war  an  important  and  formidable  cavalier  strong* 
hold.  It  changed  masters  more  than  once,  and  its  peculiar 
position  in  the  aebatable  land  between  two  armies — the  kin^  far 
bng  holding  Oxford,  and  a  Parliamentary  garrison  maintaining 
its  ground  at  Aylesbury — ^led  to  much  harrying  of  the  unfortunate 
locu  peasantry. 

The  quaint,  old-fashioned  town  of  Brill,  built,  in  striking 
exception  to  the  ordinary  Bucks  rule,  on  the  tableland, — on  the 
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Bommit  of  one  of  the  loftiest  spurs  of  the  Chiltems, — ^had  also  its 
full  share  of  troubles  in  those  stormy  times.  Charles  I.  established 
agariison  here  in  the  autumn  of  1642,  which  was  soon  attacked 
by  a  body  of  his  foes,  under  the  command  of  the  hero,  John 
Hampden.  But  the  king's  forces  on  this  occasion  held  their  own, 
and  such  an  annoyance  did  their  raids  become  to  the  army  at 
Aylesbury,  that  in  January  1643,  the  House  of  Commons  issued 
an  express  ordinance  "  to  reduce  BrilL"  However^  after  the  fisdl 
of  Reading,  the  place  was  evacuated. 

The  Bnll  palace,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made, 
was  a  residence  successively  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  of  King 
John,  and  of  at  Jeast  two  of  the  Henrys.  The  imperious  Arch- 
bishop, Thomas  k  Becket,  kept  court  within  its  walls  in  1160,  just 
a  decade  before  his  tragic  death  in  the  nave  of  Canterbury 
Cathedral.  Sundry  remains  of  the  building  still  exist,  and 
appeal  to  the  tenderest  consideration  of  the  archseologist. 

The  village — ^for  such  the  stranger  infallibly  calls  it,  more  with 
affection  than  contempt — is  gloriously  situated,  and  one  can  well 
believe  the  local  assurances  as  to  the  advantages  it  offers  to 
invalids.  The  curative  properties  of  the  Dorton  spa  must 
surely  be  outrivalled  by  those  of  the  pure,  free  air  always 
obtainable  on  these  heights.  And  the  views  are  magnificent. 
From  one  point  of  vantage  the  swelling  panorama  of  sections  of 
no  less  than  nine  coimties  is  unfolded  to  the  spectator's  delighted 
gasse.  Many  an  expensive  and  tedious  continental  trip  is  under- 
taken for  a  smaller  recompense  in  the  shape  of  revelations  of 
physical  beauty  and  variety.  Muswell  (or  Muzzle)  Hill  reaches 
an  altitude  of  774  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  is  the  third 
highest  point  of  the  historically  famous  range. 

A  word  of  interest  to  the  antiquarian  pure  and  simple.  Many 
Roman  coins  have  been  found  in  this  oistrict.  Fossil  remains 
are  vouched  for  at  Brill  and  Ashendon  hills.  On  Muswell 
Hill  an  ancient  camp  is  believed  to  have  existed.  And  in  Brill 
church  (All  Saints'),  during  some  alterations  in  1838,  certain 
quaint  and  curious  painted  %ures  were  discovered  on  both  sides 
of  the  chancel  arcL  These  had  been  careftilly  covered  with 
plaster  by  some  venerating  hand  to  preserve  them  from  the 
iconoclastic  tuury  of  triumphant  Puritans,  a  ruse  which  fortunately 
succeeded.  This  church  is  an  ancient  stone  structure,  with 
perpendicular  tower,  and  with  two  Norman  doorways.  It  is 
distinctly  worthy  of  inspection. 

Such  are  the  chief  features  of  interest  in  the  surroundings  of  a 
litUe  known,  but  nevertheless  noteworthy,  spa.  It  may  be  that 
the  wheel  of  Fortune  will  one  day  turn,  and  the  ambition  of  the 
builder  of  the  Dorton  pump-room  and  baths,  in  spite  of  present 
discomfiture,  be  more  than  realized. 

WILLIAM  j;  LAC£T» 
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VII. 
LOOKING  BACK. 

Ah,  but  to  be 

Once  more  alone  with  thee. 

What  treasure  would  I  give 

Again  to  live 

As  in  the  days  when  thou  didst  gladden  me ! 

I  am  grown  old : 

In  this  thouffht-burdened  brain, 

In  each  still  beating  vein, 

The  life  that  erewlule  nourished  me  is  cold. 

0  Love !  I  die, 

But  thou,  new  bom,  dost,  fly 

Aloft  on  wings  irradiate  with  gold, 

Into  von  skies  that  hold 

The  fountains  of  the  soul's  eternity. 

JOHN  ADDINOTON  STMOKDS. 


SEAWEED. 


A  DASH  of  wave,  a  grey  expanse  of  mist, 

Creeping  in  nearer  to  the  moaning  shore ; 

From  where  the  sky  stoops  down  to  kiss  once  more 

Th'  uneasy  ocean  sighing  when  'tis  kissed. 

As  if  the  summer  sun  it  somehow  missed  : 

Then,  'neath  the  east  wind's  whip  it  'gins  to  roar 

And  cry  aloud  in  anguish  vast  and  soi'e, 

As  if  it  would  its  cruel  £Ette  resist  I 

Then  dies  the  tempest :  slowly  drops  the  wind. 

And  little  stars  creep  out,  and  pitying  gaze 

Upon  the  ocean,  calming  'neath  their  eyes 

To  perfect  peace ;  while  soft  and  sadly  twined 

'Mid  dead  men's  hair,  poor  victims  of  such  fiuys, 

Dark  seaweeds  drift,  to  mark  where  each  one  lie& 

J.  K.  PAim)N. 
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Chapter  XVI. 

usher's  turn. 

Poverty  is  not  the  best  bride  for  ambition,  though  it  is  the 
bride  to  Tfhich  ambition  is  often  enough  temporarily  wedded. 
In  Frank  Usher's  case  it  assorted  badly  with  his  entire  plans  of 
life.  He  was  as  ambitious  as  it  is  possible  for  a  young  man  to 
be.  He  saw  himself  toUing  through  a  period  of  years  of  cheap 
briefs^  and  reaching  a  point  when  he  might  be  as  fastidious  as 
he  chose.  He  looked  forward  to  a  day  when  he  should  head  his 
faculty  and  go  into  Parliament.  He  saw  himself  come  out  of 
Parliament  to  ascend  the  Bench,  and  in  that  dignified  retrial 
expound  the  laws  of  his  country.  In  the  glory  of  titled 
neutrality  known  as  paper  lordship  he  would  have  realized  all 
the  happiness  which  he  believed  life  possessed.  In  the  mean- 
timcy  however,  to  keep  himself  in  his  modest  state  of  apparent 
independence,  he  must  set  his  hands  to  what  he  would  have  been 
spared  bad  he  been  bom  rich.  He  must,  for  example,  draw  up 
a  prospectus  for  a  stockbroker,  setting  forth  that  gold  was  to 
be  found  at  the  Mornock  Firth.  Had  it  been  anything  but  gold 
he  would  have  gone  to  work  on  his  prospectus  with  the  assurance 
of  ignorance.  If  it  had  been  a  company  for  the  extraction  of 
whcue-oil,  or  for  the  compression  of  peats,  or  the  collection  in 
unparalleled  quantities  of  herrings,  he  would  have  drawn  it  with 
enthusiasm.  But  gold  I  However,  he  swallowed  his  scruples, 
drew  out  the  prospectus,  leaving  blanks  for  his  friend  the  stock- 
broker to  fill  up  when  tiiere  were  figures  to  insert.  It  was  one 
of  the  things  he  would  rather  not  have  done.  He  did  it  believ- 
ing that  the  sooner  he  got  through  the  muddier  necessities  of  his 
profession  the  earlier  should  he  be^n  to  wade  in  clear  water. 
The  question  of  Mina  Durie's  heritege,  which  he  had  raised  at 
Durie  Den,  weighed  on  his  mind  a  good  deal  in  those  days.  He 
had  seen  Leslie's  response  to  the  languid  inquiries  of  the  sheriff, 
and  his  summaiy  to  himself  of  the  situation  was :  **  Old  fogeys ! 
CaiOLi  be  bothered  investigating.    Quite  satisfied  with  things  as 
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they  are.  Sheriff  can't  think  of  dropping  his  ward,  now  that  she- 
is  permanently  established  at  liis  nreside.  But  old  fogeydom 
must  be  disturbed.  Justice  will  have  to  be  done.  If  the  girl  be 
Mina  Dunbeath !  By  Jove ! — if  she  be,  and  I  am  the  heaven- 
appointed  advocate  who  is  to  take  up  her  brief !  What  a  case  t 
Plead  her  cause,  and  marry  her!  I  wish  wives  gave  their 
titles  to  their  husbands,  though.  Let  me  see,  how  does  it 
sound  ?  Lady  Dunbeath  and  Mr.  Frank  Usher :  no— is  a  baronet's 
daughter,  a  ladyship?  I  think  not.  But  it  would  not  be  so 
suspicious-looking,  alter  I  had  ascended  the  Bench  and  travelled 
with  her  in  foreim  hotels,  as  signing  myself  Lord  Usher,  while 
she  idgned  herself  plain  Mrs.  Usner.  And  I  am  to  meet  her  and 
the  Mnlays  to-day  at  the  Picture  Gallery.  Lady  Dunbeath — 
yes,  I  have  a  correct  presentiment  that  she  is  the  heir." 

He  had  an  appointment  that  day  to  meet  Mina  and  her  friends, 
Qerty  and  Bessie  Finlay,  at  the  door  of  the  National  QaJlery. 
"  Poor  Nixon ! "  he  thought ;  "  he  is  out  of  it — ^no  hope  for  him 
now."  And  perhaps  there  was  some  truth  in  the  reflection ;  for 
Mina^  though  she  nad  pledged  herself  to  Nixon,  was  not  beyond 
reach  of  the  opinion  of  her  friends.  She  had  heard  what  they 
thought,  how  they  regarded  Nixon  as,  on  the  whole,  a  poor 
creature  who  was  not  of  much  consideration.  She  knew  that^ 
the  sheriff  regarded  him  in  the  same  light,  while  she  saw  that 
Usher  had  au  his  approbation.  In  the  first  instance  it  had 
turned  her  heart  more  towards  Nixon.  She  had  ffone  up  to  the 
hollow  tree,  and  wept  in  it  for  a  good  hour  at  a  time,  and  called 
him  her  knight  and  her  true  love,  and  said  to  herself  that  she 
would  die  for  him  or  live  only  till  he  had  succeeded  in  his  search, 
or  searching,  come  back  to  tell  her  that  he  had  done  his  best  and 
she  was  now  his. 

Usher  stood  on  the  steps  of  the  Boyal  Academy  when  the 
sheriff's  carriage  drove  up.  The  sheriff  was  not  in  it ;  only  the 
three  girls.  Gerty  and  Bessie  were  very  glad  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  meeting  Usher.  They  had  met  him  before,  and 
were  not  without  a  latent  hope  that  the  brilliant  rising  advocate 
might  cast  an  eye  of  appreciation  on  one  or  other  of  them. 

**  Dearest  Mina,"  Qerty  had  said  on  the  way  to  the  Academy, 
*'  it's  so  good  of  you  to  give  us  a  chance  of  meeting  him.'* 

"  Dearest  Gerty,"  Mina  had  said,  '^  you  are  welcome  to  him." 

'*  If  our  noses  were  only  different ! "  said  Bessie. 

Usher  stepped  down^  hat  in  hand,  as  if  the  gallery  were  his 
own,  and  he  were  introducing  some  friends  into  it.  The  girls 
were  quite  pleased  at  their  chaperon.  He  looked  distinguiwed, 
though  his  uice  was  pale — distinguished,  with  the  fire  of  intellect 
in  his  eye.  Gerty  and  Bessie  both  thought  they  would  engage 
themselves  to  him  at  the  first  asking,  if  he  only  advanced  that 
far. 

"Everybody  says   it's  a  first-rate   exhibition^"   said   Usher^. 
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addressing  Mina,  and  leading  the  way  to  the  wicket.  He  bought 
three  cai^ogues,  handed  them  round,  and  taking  possession  of 
Mina,  began  generalizing.  Bessie  and  Gerty  were  disappointed : 
he  seem^  to  be  conscious  only  of  Mina's  presence. 

"There's  not  much  in  the  Worth  Octagon,"  he  began,  ''but 
enough,  as  you  may  see  in  a  glance>  to  show  tiiat  they  have  had 
foul  weather  for  their  work. 

'^  How  do  you  mean  ? "  said  Oerty,  determined  that  she  at  least 
was  not  to  be  ignored  at  the  side  of  an  engaged  girL 

"  I  mean  that  when  the  artists  go  out  and  find  their  mountains, 
rocks^  and  bays  enveloped  in  mist,  they  bring  back  their  weather 
with  them.  Observe  how  from  floor  to  roof  the  gallery  is  filled 
with  pictures  of  mist.  I  don't  think  it^s  fair  of  them.  Mist  and 
mvstery  are  all  veiy  well  in  poetry  and  descriptive  prose,  but 
when  you  come  to  having  it  on  canvas  it  looks  to  me  like  men 
flhirkin^  their  work." 

"  Bessie  dear,"  said  Qerty,  "  did  you  know  that  Bobby  Bertram 
had  a*  picture  in  the  gallery  ?  He  is  numbered  1065  in  my 
catalo^e.  That's  very  mischievous  of  Bobby;  he  never  said 
anythmg  about  it ;  he  is  ever  so  much  cleverer  than  I  thought 
he  was." 

"  To  my  mind,"  pursued  Usher,  still  addressing  Mina, '' there's 
only  one  picture  in  the  North  Octagon." 

"  Which  one  ?  " 

"  Loch  Dirlot." 

"No.  5?" 

^'It  has,  for  one  thing,  been  taken  without  mist,  and  that 
ahoulder  of  mountam  stands  up  as  soUd  as  any  granite  crag  I 
ever  saw.  Tou  could  almost  put  your  hands  on  the  lower 
shelves  and  dimb  up.  Come  back  a  little  way  and  look  at  it. 
Never  mind  that  old  man  stooping  at  it,  and  showing  us  an 
ungainly  back  view  of  himself.     What  a  tiresome  old  donkey  ! " 

They  waited  for  a  little  until  the  individual  who  presented 
the  back  view  should  go  away,  but  he  showed  no  signs  of  caring 
to  depart. 

"  I  say,  my  good  man,"  remarked  Usher,  advancing  to  him, 
putting  Lis  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  and  with  a  high  patronizing 
voice  exclaiming,  ''you  ought  to  remember  there  are  more  people 
in  the  North  Octagon  than  you.  That  picture  was  painted  for 
the  public,  I  believe." 

The  girls  tittered,  but  the  individual  declined  to  move ;  when 
he  did  turn,  however.  Usher  instantaneously  doffed  his  hat,  and 
exclaimed,  "  I  beg  pardon,  m'  lud ;  I  had  no  idea  it  was  you." 

"  It's  not  a  pickire  at  all,"  said  my  lord,  presenting  to  tne  group 
«  fietce  in  which  a  pair  of  keen  searching  eyes  looked  over  a 
massive  unshaped  nose,  beneath  which  the  jaws  had  the  aspect 

"  No,"  said  Usher,  recalling  his  previous  opinion  with  instan- 
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taneous  promptitude,  « I  agree  with  you,    I  think  the  harmony 

of  water  and  sky  is  outraged,  and  the  rock  is " 

"It's  otherwise  interesting,"  said  his  lordship,  "from  the 
circumstance  that  it  is  from  uiese  shores  we  are  going  to  supply 
the  mint  in  the  future." 

And  his  lordship  emitted  a  low  chuckle.  He  put  up  a  pi/nce'^nez, 
and  turning  a  searching  eye  upon  Mina,  he  said : 
"  I  seem  to  have  some  recollection  of  your  face," 
"  Miss  Durie — Lord  Straven,"  said  the  advocate,  "  Lord  Straven 
— the  Misses  Finlay." 

Mina  recoiled,  for  it  was  the  judge  who  had  snubbed  Joseph  ; 
but  Gerty  and  Bessie  came  forward  and  shook  hands  with  the 
old  man. 

"  What  does  the  sheriff  think  of  the  exhibition,  Miss  Durie  ? " 
"  He  haan't  been  yet,  my  lord." 

"I'm  afraid  he's  occupying  too  much  of  his  time  with  his 
'Eminent  Scotch  Sheriffs.'"  And  again  my  lord  emitted  a 
chuckle,  not  so  low  as  the  previous  ona  "  Never  mind  me," 
he  added,  waving  them  unceremoniously  into  the  Great  Room  ; 
"  I  take  my  own  time  to  look  at  them,  and  though  I  recognize^ 
Mr.  Usher,  that  pictures  are  painted  for  the  public,  I'm  not  going 
to  deny  myself  the  privilege  of  examining  them  at  close  quarters 
and  in  an  attitude  which  may  be  less  dignified  than  is  befitting, 
one  of  Her  Majesty's  judges,  because  that  attitude  may  not  be 
the  one  you  choose  to  adopt,  accompanied  as  you  are  by  these 
young  ladies.  Good-day,  good-day.  And  he  returned  to  his 
dorsal  manner,  to  the  amusement  of  Gerty,  who  stuffed  her  hand- 
kerchief in  her  mouth  to  prevent  herself  laughing. 

But  Usher  looked  very  serious,  and  interrupted  the  fit  of 
iggling  by  the  remark,  "  He  is  a  magnificent  critic  of  pictures* 
"elias  made  a  noble  collection  in  his  house,  and  there  is  no  one 
whose  opinion  is  so  much  sought  after  by  artists.     I  wish  I 
hadn't  patronized  him.    I'll  get  it  hot  for  that  some  fine  afternoon 
when  I'm  pleading  at  my  best  in  the  Outer  House." 

They  were  now  well  into  the  Great  Room.    There  was  a 
crowd  in  it. 

"  Oh  lovely ! "  burst  out  Gerty,  seeing  imitable  dresses  to  the 
right  and  left  of  her. 

"Gerty,  have  more  self-restraint,"  whispered  Bessie,  while 
Usher  and  Mina  stood  apart. 

Mina  was  thinking  of  the  judge's  remark  about  the  mint^  and 
wondering  whether  Loch  Dirlot  had  anything  to  do  with  Joseph. 
Usher  was  murmuring  that  "  art  was  long  and  life  was  short" 
•  And,  indeed,  the  entrance  into  the  Great  Boom  was  calculated 
to  impress  any  observer.  How  the  invisible  workers  had 
wandered  into  ike  land  of  the  Beautiful,  and  what  spoil  they  had 
brought  back  !  They  had  gone  into  the  glens,  and  brouj^  back 
mountains;  they  had  gone  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  and  mirrored 
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the  billows  breaking  on  the  headlands ;  they  had  stood  by  the 
riyersy  and  rendered  their  pools  and  their  waterfalls  as  Nature 
might  be  proud  to  render  them ;  they  had  searched  the  harbours, 
and  carried  away  quaint  Dutch  faces  and  sea-beaten  expressions. 
From  the  market-place  they  had  taken  women  chaffering ;  from 
the  fields  men  ploughing,  girls  milking,  boys  herding ;  they  had 
set  down  baskets  of  &uit  ripe  and  lush,  flowers  and  leaves  m  the 
perfection  of  their  shape.  There  were  lithe  maidens  from  southern 
climes;  other  skies  hung  over  them  than  Scotland  boasted;  other 
sunrises  and  sunsets  lay  dreaming  on  the  canvas ;  springs  which 
strewed  the  world  with  unknown  herbage;  summers  which 
brought  strange  languor  upon  the  land;  and  autumns  whose 
fruits  were  the  grape,  the  orange,  and  the  pomegranate. 

*'  I  can  take  my  hat  off  here,  Miss  Durie/'  said  the  advocate, 
''  and  carry  it  under  my  arm.  The  men  to  whom  we  decree 
neglect  and  vagabondage  do  all  that." 

Gerty  had  disappeared,  and  at  that  moment  returned. 

"  I Ve  seen  Booby  Bertram's  picture.  Such  a  thin^  as  i^  is ! 
Right  out  of  sight  at  the  top  of  the  North  Boom.  You  never 
saw  anything  so  perfectly  hideous.  Two  pigs  in  a  sty,  and  they 
haven't  the  shape  of  pigs  either.  I'll  never  speak  to  Bobby 
again  for  doing  anything  so  hideous." 

Nobody  listened  to  Gerty,  however,  though  her  indignation 
seemed  to  cause  some  amusement  to  the  bystanders  who  didn't 
know  her. 

Bessie  only  looked  at  her,  to  remark — 

''  Well,  really,  Oerty,  to  be  an  engaged  girl,  Mina  is  looking 
very  queer  at  Mr  Usher." 

'^  Yes,  indeed.  One  would  suppose  that  there  wasn't  such  a 
person  as  Mr.  Nixon  at  all.  Mina,"  added  Gerty,  breaking  in 
upon  the  apparent  sentimentalism  of  aspect  of  the  pair,  "  what 
did  that  old  man  mean  about  the  mint  ?  What  did  he  mean  Mr. 
Usher  ? " 

^'  I  didn't  quite  take  him,"  said  the  advocate,  who  understood 
perfectly  what  he  meant,  but  saw  no  reason  why  Joseph  should 
be  flaunted  under  the  eye  of  Miss  Durie ;  for  they  advanced  into 
the  South  Octagon,  and  towards  the  South  Boom  they  met 
common  friends,  who  broke  up  the  party  for  a  little,  uiough 
Usher  kept  his  attention  fixed  upon  Mina.  She  had  been 
exchanging  remarks  for  a  time  with  some  one  from  the  Gastle, 
who  twirled  a  heavy  moustache  heavily;  and  some  other  one 
from  Jock's  Lodge,  who  made  the  bystanders  aware  that  he  was 
wearing  spurs.  Then  she  rapidly  left  them,  and  turned  into  a 
room  called  the  small  Octagon.  She  was  striding  by  herself,  in 
front  of  a  picture  of  two  lovers  bidding  each  other  good-bye 
between  a  hedge  of  roses.  He  had  obviously  only  done  kissing 
her,  and  the  premonitory  symptoms  of  departure  were  strong  in  the 
gathering  sorrow  of  her  brow  and  the  teaiful  expression  of  her  eyes. 
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"  They  have  given  it  a  wretched  bad  light,  and  put  it  into  the 
condemned  cell/'  said  Usher  softly.  '^But  I  think  there  is  a 
fiveat  deal  of  feeling:  in  it;  and  the  hedffe-roses,  which  miirht 
Lye  been  spoilt  by  garishi/ess,  retain  aU  tie  char^ns  of  iherLs 
with  a  perfect  restraint  in  the  ruddier  tones.  I  think  the 
heroine  of  the  picture  is  not  unlike  you.  Miss  Durie." 

Mina  'started  visibly,  and  dropping  her  voice,  as  she  looked 
towards  the  door,  through  which  no  one  entered : 

''Curious  that  I  should  have  been  thinking  that  the — ^hero 
was  not  unlike  Mr.  Frank  Usher.  I  see  no  resemblance  to 
mjrself.  To  you  I  can  trace  a  distinct  and  happy  likeness; 
only  I  should  say  the  departing  lover  is  a  soldier,  and  not  a 
lawyer." 

''Yes,  you  are  right;  I  think  he  is  probably  an  army  man.  I 
wonder  how  it  is  that  we  poor  fellows  who  have  to  deal  with 
parchments,  and  whose  heaits  are  quite  as  susceptible  beneath 
stuff  or  silk  bs  soldieis  under  uniform,  are  so  seldom  put  into 
canvas  in  appropriately  affectionate  attitudes." 

"  You  are  all  so — so  practical  and " 

"  And  love  demands  the  impracticable,  the  unreal,  the ?  '* 

'*  I  don't  know  what  it  is,"  said  Mina,  "  but  it  would  look  odd, 
wouldn't  it  ?  to  see  old  Lord  Straven  making  love  in  a  lane,  or  the 
Lord  Justice  Clerk  on  his  knees  to  some  hard-hearted  beauty 
who  was  spummg  him ;  or  the  Lord  President  marching  off  to 
the  altar,  with  the  Lord  Advocate  or  the  Solicitor-GenenS  acting 
as  his  groomsman.  Somehow,  it  would  not  be  so  curious  if  a 
General  was  to  do  the  same  thing." 

'^  You  take  the  same  view  as  the  artist,"  sighed  Usher;  ''and 
yet  we  lawyers  all  marry  wives,  and  wives  are  not  to  be  won 
without  a  little  courtship  among  the  roses." 

Mina  turned  her  eyes  full  upon  him.  Her  face  wore  its  most 
mischievous  expression  at  the  moment.  He  saw  that  he  had  not 
touched  her  heart,  but  that  he  had  interested  her. 

"  I  am  in  earnest,"  he  said ;  and  the  mischievous  light  in  her 
eyes  died  out  of  them. 

"  Oh,  here  you  are,  are  you  ?  I  thought  I  should  pick  you  up 
somewhere,"  said  a  voice  from  the  door. 

It  was  the  sheriff,  and  Mina  breathed  freely  as  she  turned 
round  to  greet  him. 

"  Usher,  did  you  happen  to  see  Straven  drifting  up  the  room  ? 
Do  you  know  what  he  says  about  Smeaton's  fairies, — ^that 
waterside  picture  in  the  second  room,  you  know,  with  the 
incomplete  elves  and  fairies  ducking  and  bobbing  among  the 
leaves  ?  You  saw  it,  Mina  ?  Yes.  Well,  go  into  a  comer  and 
turn  your  back  till  I  tell  Frank  what  Straven  said." 

"  ill — ^what  ?    I  didn't  catch  it,"  observed  Usher  eagerly. 

"That  there  was  an  inartistic  absence  of  hatmches  among 
them,"  whispered  the  sheriff. 
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"  Papa  dear,  if  you  please,*  said  Mina,  **  you  will  find  me  in 
the  other  room." 

''  And  it's  a  &ct,"  said  the  sheriff,  looking  contemptuously  at 
the  lovers  in  the  We. 


Chapter  XVIL 

Olivsr  Gun  paused  on  the  descent  and  gathered  his  faculties 
together.  ''Like  John  Anderson  and  his  jo,''  he  said  after  a 
little,  "  Elspeth  and  you  can  gang  doon  the  hill  thegither.  TU 
be  at  your  back  in  a  wee."  The  shepherd  was  a&aid  that  in 
promising  to  give  the  stranger  his  ''notion,"  he  was  deeply 
committing  himself.  He  paused,  therefore,  to  get  his  full  Biock 
of  caution,  and  to  bethink  himself  how  he  might  say  the  least 
about  the  subject  to  which  the  stranger  had  alluded. 

"I  should  like  to  stand  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  so,  over- 
looking Dirlot,"  said  Nixon;  "there's  nothing  puts  my  spirits 
up  like  a  high  wind.  It's  an  occasioD  I  always  rise  to.  And 
there's  something  about  this  wind  that  speaks  for  itself  of  the 
North  Sea  and  the  frosted  pole  beyond  all. 

"  Your  spirits  would  never  be  down,  then,  on  this  mountain," 
said  the  shepherd.  "Elspeth  '11  show  you  anything  you  want 
pointed  out  to  you.  I'll  away  to  my  lambs  for  a  wee.  If  you're 
not  here  when  I  come  back,  I'll  know  that  you  have  gone  down 
to  the  house.' 
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The  pair  stood  looking  over  the  plain  of  ruffled  water.  The 
wind  blew  Elspeth's  sun-hat  over  her  shoulders  and  her  hair 
broke  loose.  Nixon  helped  her  to  capture  it  again,  and  to 
imprison  it  within  the  sun-hat. 

"  There's  nobody  ever  helped  me  to  do  that  before,"  said  the 
girl.  "  Is  that  the  way  the  girls  in  the  south — —Oh,  I'm  just 
speaking  foolish  nonsense." 

"When  they  are  nice,"  said  Nixon,  believing  that  he  under- 
stood what  she  had  intended  to  say. 

Elspeth  looked  over  her  shoulder  towards  the  retreating  figure 
of  her  father.  When  Nixon  next  glanced  at  her,  he  perceived 
that  her  grey  eyes  were  wistfully  fastened  upon  him. 

"Now,  don't  you  get  tired  of  this,"  he  asked,  "from  year's 
end  to  year's  end?  Of  course^  I'm  not  going  to  disparage  it. 
To  me  it's  earthly  paradise.  But  all  the  year  round,  you 
know  ? " 

"  Never,"  said  Elspeth.  "  Maybe  I  will  when  I  come  to  grow 
older."  And  a  sigh  went  off  on  the  breeze  which  Nixon  did 
not  hear. 

"I  can't  think  what  you  find  to  do  for  twelve  months  on 
end — ^four  of  them  at  least  under  snow." 
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**  That's  what  some  of  them  think  down  in  Buddersdale  town, 
who  know  no  better.  Nancy  Harper  has  said  the  same  to  me — 
and  others.  But  if  you  knew  the  changes  that  come  over  Cnoc 
Dhu — if  you  knew  that  one  month  is  always  different  from 
another  month,  that  the  heather  on  the  hill  is  different,  the 
animals  that  run  on  it  and  the  birds  that  fly  over  it  different, 
the  very  bum  different — ^you  wouldn't  think  as  you  do." 

*'  You  seem  to  have  quite  a  personal  feeling  of  championship 
about  your  old  hilL" 

"  It's  not  a  hUl  at  all ;  it's  a  mountain — the  very  loftiest  of  all 
the  mountains.  There's  no  other  that  approaches  it  in  magni- 
ficence. I  have  a  book  at  home  where  the  person  who  saw  it 
and  printed  about  it  said  no  other  approaches  it  in  magnificence." 

'^  You  are  quite  in  love  with  old  Cnoc  Dhu.  He's  a  respectable 
size  of  a  lover  to  have." 

'^I  don't  know  anything  about  these  things.  But  as  father 
was  saying,  we  may  as  well  gang  doun  the  hill  together.  Ill 
only  allow  you  to  call  Cnoc  Dhu  a  hill  when  you  are  speaking 
out  of  an  old  song." 

''  Well,  well,  mountain  be  it,"  and  they  began  to  descend. 

Nixon  waited  for  an  hour  or  more  in  the  shieling.  Elspeth 
gave  him  her  father's  fly-book  to  examine,  and  his  comments 
uiowed  the  girl  that  he  knew  what  he  was  talking  about.  He 
knew  all  about  sea-trout  and  loch-trout ;  about  smoults,  and  parr, 
and  salmon,  how  they  came  and  went;  how  they  were  bom, 
brought  up,  persecuted  by  the  otters  and  the  birds^  till  they 
ended  their  lives,  after  a  noble  struggle,  in  the  angler's  basket. 
She  showed  him  her  &ther's  Brown  Bess,  too,  and  was  a  little 
disconcerted  when  he  pronounced  it  rather  old-fashioned,  and 
wondered  how  anybody  could  shoot  anything  with  it. 

"  But  I  suppose  Mr.  Gun  doesn't  shoot  much  ?  I  thought,  in 
fact,  that  shepherds  were  not  allowed  to  have  guns  at  aU." 

''And  there  you  are  right  enough,  too,"  said  the  shepherd's 
wife,  looking  at  Elspeth  with  some  anxiety. 

"  Ay,  but  my  father's  not  like  any  other  shepherd.  Mr.  Leslie 
never  would  refuse  him  the  use  of  his  gun.  What  do  you  think 
would  happen  if  the  mountain  foxes  were  to  be  allowed  to  have 
it  all  their  own  way,  and  to  take  a  lamb  or  a  fowl  whenever 
they  liked?  Many's  the  fox  that  gun  has  sent  to  his  long 
home." 

''  He  has  shot  eagles,  too,"  said  Mrs.  Oun.  '*  There's  nothing  he 
cannot  shoot,  if  Mr.  Leslie  will  but  allow  him." 

'*  Then,  indeed,  you  needn't  be  so  dull  as  I  supposed." 

**  We're  not  dull  at  all,"  said  Mrs.  Gun,  with  a  renewal  <^ 
i  anxiety,  and  looking  towards  Elspeth,  who  glanced  at  her  and 
said — 
<  •  '- 1  wasn't  complaining,  mother." 

The  shepherd  having  corked  himself  up  to  his  satisfiiction. 
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came  down  from  Cnoc  Dhu.  It  was  such  an  unusual  thing  for 
a  stranger  to  call  and  make  inquiries,  and  concerning  a  date  so 
far  back  as  eighteen  years.  It  was  a  new  thing  in  his  experi- 
ence. He  had  indeed  heard,  the  last  time  he  was  in  Ruddersdale, 
that  strange  things  were  occurring  in  the  south,  which  might 
ultimately  affect  Mr.  Leslie  and  the  Ruddersdale  property  from 
the  Cnoc  Dhu  to  the  sea.  He  had  not,  however,  given  much 
attention  to  the  rumour ;  it  was  enough  for  him  that  Roderick 
Leslie  was  standing  in  his  bank-parlour  as  large  as  life,  which  in 
this  case  was  exceedingly  laige,  round,  and  vital.  Cnoc  Dhu 
might  crumble,  thought  the  shepherd,  but  Roderick  Leslie  could 
not  be  imagined  out  of  his  bank-pai-lour,  or  away  from  the  valley 
of  Sir  Thomas  Dunbeath's  river. 

**  That's  father  come  down  'the  mountain  now/'  said  Elspeih> 
as  his  figure  momentarily  darkened  the  little  casement  of  the 
shieling. 

'^  You  were  longer  than  you  said  you  would  be,  fisither." 

'*  Were  you  thinking  long,  sir  ?  ** 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,  Mr.  Gun.     It  would  be  a  poor  compliment  to 

Jour  wife  and  daughter  if  I  were  to  weary  after  less  than  an 
our  of  their  company." 

"  People  from  the  south,"  observed  Mrs.  Gun, "  say  tilings  in 
a  very  nice  way.  It's  a  long  time  before  you  would  say  the 
like  o'  that  to  Elspeth  and  me,  Oliver." 

''  It  is  the  education,"  remarked  Oliver.  ''  I  notice  that  the 
eddication  is  a  great  advantage  to  a  person  in  saying  a  thing 
nicely.  I  would  be  looking  about  me  and  scratching  my  head 
and  thinking  about  it  aU  the  time,  and  the  nice  thmg  would 
occur  to  me  half  an  hour  afterwards,  when  it's  not  of  any  use." 

"  Oh,  a  compliment's  never  thrown  away,  Oliver  Gun." 

"Be  thanUul  wi'  what  you  have  got  Christina,"  said  the 
shepherd. 

Mrs.  Gun  set  down  a  meal  for  the  stranger.  Tea  was  her 
great  luxury.  Tea  she  made,  therefore,  and  with  what  she  called 
"  crowdy  "  in  a  bowl,  and  warm  scones,  and  large  eggs,  and  white 
rolls  of  butter,  and  an  incisive  appetite  on  Nixons  part,  he  did 
nearly  as  well  as  the  shepherd,  wiio  having  asked  a  blessings 
which  rather  cooled  the  tea,,  so  long  was  it,  put  away  vast 
quantities  of  everything  in  the  most  limited  space  of  time. 

"  We  were  talking  up  the  hill,"  said  Nixon,  "about  an  incident 
which  occurred." 

The  shepherd  saw  that  his  ''  notion  "  was  to  be  broached ;  his 
mouth  was  full  at  the  moment,  but  he  interrupted  Nixon 
vehemently  with  a  sound  like  "  No-a-hiy." 
'  "^  A  mountain,  sir,  if  you  please,"  said  Mia  Gtm;  '*  Not  a  bill, 
Oliver^s  saying.  Oliver,  speak  when  you've  swallowed  your  bite, 
man  \  the  gentleman  '11  no  be  accustomed  to  that  sort  of  way  of 
going  on  in  the  south." 
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''  Oh  yes,  Mrs.  Gun,  I've  seen  k  man  in  the  south  with  his 
mouth  full,  talking  away.  But,  to  be  sure,  nobody  understood 
him  but  himself.  We  settled  that  by  the  way — didn't  we. 
Miss  Gun  ? — ^that  Cnoc  Dhu  is  not  a  hill,  but  a  mountain." 

**  No  other  approaches  it  in  magnificence,"  said  Elspeth. 

"  No,  nor  in  kind  hospitality,"  added  Nixon,  chipping  a  fresh 
egg.  "  However,"  he  continued,  "  to  go  back  upon  what  we  were 
aaying  h^her  up.  There  was  a  wreck  in  Mamock  Bay  something 
uke  eighteen  years  ago. 

Oliver  bolted  a  large  "  bite  "  with  great  expedition. 

"Is  that  all  you  know,  sir?  A  wreck!  Ae  wreck!  One 
wreck  in  eighteen  years !  There's  a  score  o'  ships  ashore  round 
and  round  the  Munock  Firth  every  winter.  There's  been  that 
within  the  living  memory  of  man.*' 

"You're  only  interrupting  the  gentlemau,  Oliver.  He  wants 
to  put  a  question  to  you." 

The  shepherd  opened  his  jaws,  and  above  his  beard  revealed  a 
set  of  teem  as  white  as  the  6ollies'  which  were  sitting  near  the 
elbows  of  the  company  in  a  contemplative  attitude. 

"  Now,  you're  angry,  father,"  said  Elspeth,  "  about  nothing." 

"  No,  I'm  not  augry,  Christina  Gun — ^very  far  from  it.  I'm  not 
one  who  is  given  to  useless  puffs  o'  wind.  But  ye  know  as  well 
as  I  do  that  the  Bay  of  Mamock  is  very  little  known  to  me — that 
I  am  very  much  of  a  stranger  in  the  Bay  of  Mamock,  that  the 
ships  which  have  come  ashore  there,  and  the  lives  saved  and  the 
lives  lost,  are  as  little  known  to  me  as  to  the  lassie." 

He  spoke  with  strong  emphasis,  and  his  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
his  wife's  face  with  so  strong  a  glance  of  repression  that  Nixon 
inwardly  remarked,  "This  man  knows  something  I  ought  to 
know." 

"  You  remember,  however,  I  suppose,  Mr.  Gun — ^in  fact,  every- 
body remembers :  I  speak  to  nobody  who  doesn't — you  remember 
that  there  was  a  little  girl  brought  ashore,  of  whom  Roderick 
Leslie  took  charge  ? " 

"  I  cannot  charge  my  memory  with  it,  sir,"  said  the  shepherd^ 
moving  uneasily  in  his  chair,  pushing  that  bit  of  furniture  back 
upon  one  of  the  dogs,  who  howled,  and  inserting  two  fingers  into 
his  vest  pocket,  from  which  he  took  out  a  brief  cutty  pipe. 

"  Down  in  Ruddersdale,"  said  Nixon,  "  everybody  I  talk  to  has 
some  recollection  of  the  circumstance." 

"  Ay,  you  see,  but  we're  twenty  miles  from  the  ocean  here — 
twenty  long  heather  milea" 

"  Have  you  any  interest  in  the  bit  lassie  ? "  asked  Mrs.  Gun. 

**  The  deepest  interest  in  life,"  said  Nixon, "  she's  my  sweet- 
heart. I've  come  up  here  to  discover  all  I  can  about  her.  When 
I  know  how  she  came  to  be  on  your  coast  eighteen  years  ago,  I 
will  be  entitled  to  say  to  her, '  Now,  be  my  wife.' " 

Mrs.  Gun  seemed  alarmed.    A  shade  of  depression  stole  into 
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Elspetii^s  face :  she  asked^  almost  tearfully,  '^  And  do  you  think 
you  will  be  long  in  finding  her  ?  " 

''Who  can  tell?" 

"  I  would  like  to  give  you  a  helping  hand." 

^'Andm  take  it  gladly." 

"  It's  a  queer  story,"  said  Oliver  Gun. 

^^  You're  a  real  enterprising  gentleman,"  said  Mrs.  Gun^  with 
an  admiring  accent  to  her  voice. 

"  We'll  be  seeing  some  more  of  you,  if  it's  you're  sweetheart 
you're  after ;  she  was  here,  and  doesn't  know  how." 

''  I'm  here  for  another  reason,  too ;  I'm  going  to  dig  for  gold 
one  of  these  days." 

''  Well,  then,"  said  Elspeth  with  an  exclamation  of  delight,  ^  I 
would  be  very  glad  to  help  you  at  it." 

"  The  gentleman's  only  joking,"  said  the  smoking  Oliver.  ''  I 
doubt  if  Elspeth  hasn't  got  all  the  gold  there  is,  sir.' 

"  Where  there  was  a  little,  there  will  be  more." 

'^  I'm  not  taken  up  with  the  notion  of  it,"  said  Mrs.  Gun. 

''  Down  in  Euddersdale  they  are  making  preparations  for  any 
quantity  of  it." 

"To  think  of  the  like  of  that!" 

By-and-W  Nixon  rose,  thanked  his  hosts  for  their  kindness  to 
him,  and  offered  to  pay  for  his  meal,  which  greatly  shocked  them. 

"  Nobody  ever  mid  for  a  meal  in  this  house,"  said  Oliver  with 
much  dignity.     "Nobody  ever  wilL" 

"  I  am  sorry  I  offered  it.    Good-bye,  all  of  you." 

He  ascended  the  cliff  above  the  shieling  and  got  on  to  the 
moorland  again.  The  new  season's  lapwings  were  wheeling  over 
it  and  shrieking.  They  had  not  been  there  all  winter.  They 
regarded  Nixon's  solitary  figure  with  noisv  suspicion.  As  he 
pursued  his  way,  a  full  half  hour  from  the  shieling  he  heard  the 
panting  of  breath  behind  him.    He  turned  and  fronted  Elspeth. 

"  Maybe  I'm  doing  wrong,"  she  said ;  "  but  I  couldn't  thmk  of 
you  looking  for  your  sweetheart  without  telling  you  that  Nancy 
Harper  said  to  me  once  about  the  girl, '  Wha  kens,  lassie,  maybe 
she  never  was  aboard  the  ship.' " 


Chapter  XVIII. 

INQUmiBS. 

There  wei'e  times  when  Joseph  Nixon,  thinking  of  his  own 
origin,  wandered  back  from  the  world  of  present  reality  into 
chiu)6.  The  fact  that  he  had  no  fiEtther  or  mother  known  to  him, 
and  never  had,  turned  him  into  a  metaphysician.  The  ''Who 
am  i  ? "  in  relation  to  a  physical  father  and  a  phvsical  mother, 
which  got  no  answer,  threw  him  back  to  the  ''Who  am  I  ?  "  in 
relation   to   the  whole  mystery  of  life.    As  he  watched  the 
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comely  figure  of  Elspeth  Gun,  retreating  towards  the  shieling, 
after  throwing  at  him  an  enigmatical  word  about  his  sweetheart, 
he  resumed  his  way  across  the  moor,  murmuring  a  passage  from 
an  English  writer,  which  had  sunk  deep  into  his  mind  :  "  Earth's 
mountains  are  levelled,  and  her  seas  filled  up,  in  our  passage; 
can  the  earth,  which  is  but  dead  and  a  vision,  resist  spirits 
which  have  r^ity  and  are  alive  ?    On  the  hardest  adamant, 
some  footprint  of  us  is  stamped  in ;    the  last  rear  of  the  host 
will  read  traces  of  the  €«rliest  van.    But  whence  ?    Oh,  Heaven ! 
whither?    Sense  knows  not;  Faith  knows  not."    He  repeated 
the  passage  over  and  over  again  to  himself  as  he  swept  across 
the  moor,  blackening  under  the  stars,  until  he  r^;ained  his 
hidden  canoe  at  the  nead  of  the  Cranbeny  Bum.    He  got  into 
it,  paddle  in  hand,  and  for  a  long  time  he  did  not  touch  the 
face  of  the  stream.    He  allowed  himself  to  drift  downwards 
with  the  running  water.    How  it  sang  to  him,  as  he  descended, 
little  lullabies  which  seemed  to  speak  of  forgotten  voices  in 
other  spheres,  notes  of  rush  and  guigle  which  sofUy  filled  the 
air,  notes  of  brawl  and  tumble  which  deafened  the  piteous 
cry  of  the  curlews  and  the  lapwii^  who  wheeled  and  skirled 
on  either  side  of  the  stream !    '*  But  whence  ? "    He  lay  in 
his  canoe,  shut  his   eyes,  and  tried   to   throw  himself  back 
to  the  first  beginnings  of  memory.    But  it  did  not  help  him. 
No  father,  no  mother ;  not  a  face  bending  over  his  cradle ;  not  an 
evening  prayer  at  his  bedside;   ever  the  same  Joseph  Nixon, 
stranger  m  a  strange  land,  belonging  to  nobody.    Memory  would 
not  help  him  as  he  drifted  downwards ;  but  over  his  head  there 
was  the  beating  of  wings,  and  the  willow  trees  on  the  maigin 
caught  a  sigh  of  the  breeze  as  it  stole  down  the  vale,  and  the 
gurgling  of  the  water  beneath  him  increased  and  grew  till  his 
ears  were  filled  with  it  and  his  heart  was  sore  with  it,  and  for 
very  desolation  of  ignorance  of  the  why  and  the  wherefore,  and 
the  whence  and  the  whither,  his  eyes  became  wet  with  tears. 
But  that  was  enough  for  him.    "  Children  cry  for  the  moon,"  he 
said;    ''I  have  not  been  sent  here  to  solve  the  problem  of 
existence,  and  I  have  been  a  coward  about  my  father  and  mother 
because   I  have  been  threatened  with  an  origin  which  will 
humiliate  my  pride.     I  am  a  bastard!    Well — so  be  it;   but 
whose?    I  ha^ve  been  supported  for  years  from  behind  the  scenes. 
They  who  supported  me  know,  and  what  they  know  I  shall 
discover.    For  I  am  on  the  eve  of  a  discovery  about  Mina  Durie, 
which,  if  I  am  correct,  will  lift  her  beyond  my  sphere." 

It  is  the  case  that  hidden  secrets  in  science  are  often  contem- 

Eoraneously  revealed  to  men  working  a  hemisphere  apart  They 
ave  Imd  no  knowledge  of  the  processes  by  which  they  were 
each  working ;  they  have  been  ignorant  that  they  were  working 
at  them  at  aU ;  but  contemporaneously  the  veil  is  brushed  aside, 
and  what  was  in  the  region  of  dar^ees  before  comes  into  the 
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light.    Usher  and  Nixon  were  not  a  hemisphere  apart^  and  they 
were  not  working  at  science ;  but  it  shot  mto  both  their  minds 
at  once^  or  very  nearly  at  once,  that  Mina  Dune  was  the  baronet's 
daughter.    No  sooner  had  Elspeth,  her  bosom  heaving,  and  her 
eyes  flashing,  whispered  to  him,  "  Maybe,  she  never  was  aboard 
the  ship,"  t£ui  the  answer  seemed  to  come,  ''  Then  is  she  the 
daughter  of  the  absent  or  dead  Sir  Thomas  Dunbeath."    The 
difference  between  Usher  and  Nixon  was,  that  while  it  filled  the 
former  with  an  ardent  determination  to  secure  the  supposed 
heiress  for  his  wife,  it  made  the  latter  feel  that  he,  who  was 
legitimately  eng^ed  to  her,  must,  in  the  case  of  her  turning 
out  to  be  Miss  Dunbeath,  eive  her  up.    How  could  the  base- 
bom  look  to  a  marriage  wiw  the  proprietress  of  Cnoc  Dhu  and 
Buddersdale,  and  aU  the  moorlanas  and  fields  and  sea-shores? 
No ;  he  would  not  do  Mina  that  injustice.    He  would  be  a  man, 
and  his  love  for  her  carrying  him  on  to  inquire  who  she  was,  and  to 
find  out  the  secret^  he  would  go  no  fvuiJier  than  ascertain  all 
that  concerned  himself,  after  wUch  he  would  retire  out  of  sight. 
Having  taken  off  his  coat  to  dig  at  Cnoc  Dhu,  he  need  not  be 
ashamed  to  do  it  in  other  lands  far  fix>m  the  dream  of  his  first 
manhood.    Miss  Dunbeath  would  ascend  to  her  proper  sphere ; 
he  would  gravitate  to  his  own  lowly  level ;  he  would  force  no 
debasing  love  upon  her;   he  would   discover  all,  and  quietly 
retire.    He  lay  in  his  canoe,  and  went  down  the  singing  Cran- 
berry slowly,  and  a  new-bom  lamb  would  bleat  at  his  eloow  as 
he  passed,  and  the  munching  of  the  grass  by  movii^  figures  in 
the  dark  told  him  of  browsing  ftocks.    He  opened  his  eyes,  and 
the  lights  from  above  were  visible  to  him,  opening  up  a  white 
pathway  on  the  stream.     "  Sense  knows  not ;  Faith  knows  not ; 
only  that  it  is  through  mystery  to  mystery."    "  Be  it  so,"  he  re- 
peated, putting  out  his  paddle  and  gliding  into  the  centre  of  the 
stream.     The  movement  woke  up  a  sand-martin,  which  went 
piping  on  the  wingf&r  down  the  s^eam  before  him;  an  otter  rose 
with  a  sahnon  in  lus  jaws,  and  disappeared  with  a  splash ;  a  heron 
flapped  heavily  from  a  neighbouring  tree,  and  went  away  among 
the  shadows  of  the  moor ;  the  sheep  stopped  browsing,  or  wearily 
shifted  their  position ;  only  the  light  fix)m  above  remained  on  the 
stream  to  lighten  his  path.    He  flashed  by  them  regardless  of 
their  astonishment,  neither  noticing  them,  nor  thinking  of  them. 
''  Mina  is  Lady  Dunbeath,"  he  murmured ;  "  and  I  must  give  her 
up."    Nor  did  his  arm  cease  from  its  labours  till  he  had  got  to 
the  northernmost  side  of  Buddersdale,  at  the  little  bridge  among 
the  trees,  whence  he  ascended  to  the  high  road,  and  returned  to 
Nancy  Harper^s.     Nancy's  kitchen  was  full  of  the  noise  of 
laughter,  insj)ired,  he  judged,  by  deep  draughts  of  whisky,  from 
the  unrestrsunt  of  the  men  who  were  laughing.      He  went 
through  the  dark  passage,  and  stood  in  the  doorway.    The  great 
fireplace  was  red  with  the  flames  of  a  log,  which  lay  sparkliDg 
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above  a  heap  of  peats.  Nancy's  ''  feyther/'  with  a  tumbler  in 
his  hand,  sat  with  his  shawl  about  him,  at  the  side  of  it.  A 
dozen  deep,  there  were  chairs  from  the  fire  to  the  centre  of  the 
kitchen,  and  in  each  chair  was  a  miner  in  a  more  or  less 
advanced  state  of  jollification.  Armstrong  was  beraming  to  sing, 
**  Three  potatoes  for  a  crown,  in  Australia,  O !  when  Nixon 
appeared.  He  did  not  cease  till  he  had  completed  six  verses, 
when  he  was  overwhelmed  with  the  noise  of  tne  applause,  each 
miner  hitting  his  neighbour's  tumbler  till  the  hams  m  the  rafters 
shook,  and  Nancy^  who  was  standing  apart  at  a  dresser,  arms 
akimbo,  began  to  look  solicitous,  it  was  the  first  time  the 
miners  had  come  in  force  to  her  house.  She  was  a  little  a&aid 
of  them,  for  she  was  used  to  a  quieter  kind  of  potations  and  to 
the  crooning  rather  than  the  roaring  of  songs.  She  had  not 
made  up  her  mind,  apparently,  whether  their  patronage  was  to 
be  a  good  or  a  bad  thing  for  her. 

'*  Hillo,  there  ! "  shouted  Armstrong,  catching  a  sight  of  Nixon 
in  the  doorway.  "  Don't  stand  like  a  skeleton  at  a  feast.  Come 
in.  Get  a  cannikin,  and  clink,  clink,  clink.  By  the  Lord,  you 
have  your  eyes  about  you.  You're  the  chap  who'll  fiill  your 
pockets  before  any  of  us  has  commenced.  Sit  down,  man ;  make 
room  for  the  chum — ^room,  I  say."  And  to  the  right  and  left 
of  his  own  chair  Armstrong  twisted  three  or  four  chairs  of  his 
comrades,  and  seizing  a  black  bottle  from  the  floor,  passed  it 
aloi:^  to  the  new-comer. 

"  It's  song-time  just  now ;  but  we're  coming  along  to  the  yams 
in  a  ji%— a  yam  apiece,  and  nobody  to  shirk  his  share.  True 
or  faJse — ^it's  all  one  to  us.  Bring  him  in,  some  of  you,  by  the 
nape  of  the  neck,  if  he  won't  move  out  of  that  lintel." 

"By-and-by,"  said  Nixon,  when  I've  stopped  a  gap  in  my 
bread-basket.  It  isn't  every  one  of  you  who's  been  to  the  top 
of  Cnoc  Dhu  to-day.  And  I'm  hungry,  Mrs.  Harper,  and  would 
have  a  room  to  myself  and  something  solid  to  eat." 

"  Tou'U  get  that,"  said  Mrs.  Harper,  following  Nixon  into  a 
little  ffenteel  room  off  the  doorway,  where  there  waja  a  small  red 
fire  of  coals  in  a  grate,  and  a  white  tablecloth  on  the  table,  and 
a  brass  lamp  shimng  on  a  shelf. 

"  They're  noisv,  noisy  men.  But,  poor  fellows,  there's  no  harm 
in  them.  They  re  just  big  boys,  Mr.  Nixon.  I  hope  you'll  no' 
find  it  an  inconvenience,  sir,  their  coming  here  to  sing  and  drink 
and  enjoy  themselves.  There's  something  offended  wem  at  the 
Duke's  Arms,  and  they've  come  to  me  in  a  body.  I'U  no'  let 
them  go  past  a  certain  point,  ye  ken,  for  I  will  have  a  well- 
ordered  house,  as  I've  always  had :  but  they're  just  bojrs." 

"  Mrs.  Harper,"  said  Nixon,  leaning  at  a  black  shehT  over  the 
fireplace,  ''you  once  told  Miss  Gun,  or  suggested  to  Miss  Gun, 
that  the  babe  who  came  ashore  from  the  foreign  wreck  had  never 
been  aboard  of  the  wreck  at  all.    That's  so^  isn't  it  2 " 
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Mrs.  Harper  put  her  knuckles  down  upon  the  table,  steadied 
herself,  and  with  a  mechanical  motion  of  her  left  hand  drew  a 
chair  in  position  for  herself.  Mechanically  she  sat  down.  Her 
face  wore  an  expression  of  grey  decision  and  an^y  reticence. 

"You  said  you  would  like  a  bit  o'  something  to  eat/'  she 
remarked  feebly,  without  looking  at  Nixon.  "There's  a  cold 
fowl — ^it's  cold  because  I  was  keeping  it  for  Mr.  Laggan  of  the 
mail-coach,  but  he  went  by  me  to-day.  You  can  get  that.  Fm 
sorry  it's  cold ;  but  you  can  have  a  warm  fluke  before  it ;  and 
wi'  that  and  a  gill,  maybe  the  hole  in  the  bread-basket  will  fill 
up. 

"  Mrs.  Harper,  I  don't  want  to  annoy  you  in  any  way.  But 
you  seem  to  me  to  be  evadiM  my  question.  Have  you  any 
reason  to  suppose  that  Mina  Dxxxie  was  not  brought  ashore,  as 
Sheriff  Durie  believes,  as  Roderick  Leslie  represents  that  she 
was  brought  ashore,  as  everybody  thinks  she  was,  Mrs.  Harper  ?  " 

But  the  old  woman  only  rose,  left  the  room,  brought  in  and 
set  down  the  '*  warm  fluke/'  and  coming  forward  to  the  mantel- 
piece, put  her  hand  on  his  arm,  exclaiming — 

*'  There,  laddie,  sit  down  to  your  meat.  Eat,  drink — dinna  be 
ask,  ask,  askin'  questions.  You're  here  to  dig  :  dig  and  eat,  and 
be  content.  I'm  happy  to  see  your  young  face  in  my  house, 
and  to  hear  you  in  the  passage,  and  to  ken  that  vou  will  be  back 
to  your  meals ;  but  dinna  be  aye  ask,  askin'.  1 11  be  thinkin'  ye 
have  a  purpose  o'  your  own — ^that  you've  been  sent  here  to  my 
poor  bield,  wi'  the  law  in  your  nieve — I  will  that,  if  you'll  never 
be  done  saying,  '  Mrs.  Harper,  what  ?  Mrs.  Harper,  how  ?  Mrs. 
Harper,  is  it?  or  was  it?  or  do  you  think?  or  should  you 
suppose  ?  Take  Ruddersdale  as  you  find  it,  Mr.  Nixon.  You're 
but  a  young,  fine  lad  yet.  What  would  you  do,  troubling  your- 
self wi'  mysteries  ?  The  bit  lassie  you  talk  about  is  well  enough 
wi'  the  sheriff.  The  sheriff  is  a  noble  gentleman.  I've  given, 
him  a  horn  o'  brandy  in  this  very  room,  poor  man ;  and  he'a 
asked  me  all  thae  questions  fifteen,  sixteen,  aye,  eighteen  years^ 
ago.  Dinna  be  thinking,  because  you're  young  and  you  like  th& 
bit  lassie,  that  all  that's  in  your  head  has  come  into  it  for  the 
first  time.  The  sheriff  has  been  through  all  the  mystery  before ; 
and  what's  good  enough  for  him  should  surely  be  good  enough 
for  you.  Now,  I'll  bring  in  the  fowl  to  you,  for  I  see  you're  no* 
going  to  touch  the  warm  fluke,  and  a  cauld  fluke  is  a  dish  I  will 
not  set  down  to  anybody.  Ay,  the  sheriff  asked  and  asked,  poor 
gentleman,  every  question  eighteen  long,  long  years  ago.  Put  it 
by  ye,  Mr.  Nixon.  What  matters  it  what  a  puir  shepherd  lassie 
would  say  to  ye  ?  " 

**  She  is  Lady  Dunbeath,  Mrs.  Harper.  She  is  Lady  Dunbeath, 
and  you  know  it,  and  are  concealing  the  secret  and  doing  the 
sweetest  woman  on  earth  a  gigantic  injustice ;  and  out  it  musl 
come,  if  we  take  it  out  of  you  in  the  witness-box  in  the  Inner 
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House.    Mina  Durie  must  go  up  to  her  high  estate.    She  must 
get  her  own.    She  must " 

''  And  Mr.  Nixon  has  a  little  interest  in  the  bit  lassie  coming 
into  her  own.  Sir,  I  looked  upon  you  as  a  man  that  had  no 
great  greed  o'  gain.  Maybe  youVe  not  so  disinterested  as  pair 
auld  Nancy  Harper  supposed.  No !  Maybe  you  would  like  to 
marry  Lady  Dunbeath.  I'm  no'  findin'  any  fault  wi'  your 
shapes  and  your  capacities. Comi^,  coming ! " 

There  was  nobody  calling  Mrs.  E^per,  but  she  went  oat, 
brought  Nixon's  fowl,  laid  it  down,  and  pressed  him  into  his 
chair. 

''Now,  Mr.  Nixon^  dinna  you  fash  wi'  this  business,"  she 
continued,  *'for  it's  a'  settled  lang  syne  wi'  Roderick  Leslie; 
he's  no  the  man  to  be  meddled  wi',  an'  ye  have  a  young  life,  an' 
should  look  to  preservin'  it" 

''I'l^  not  a&Bid  of  it,  Mrs.  Harper,"  said  Nixon,  addressing 
himself  to  his  fowl;  "not  in  the  least,  and  I  know  no  particular 
reason  why  anybody  should  want  to  deprive  me  of  it." 

"  It's  a  queer  coil,  this  world,  sir,  and  there's  accidents  happen 
in  it ;  and  tak'  my  advice,  and  do  your  bit  di^in',  and  leave  all 
this  business  to  QocVs  providence  to  settle,  i  hope  and  trust 
.and  believe  that  in  Qod  s  own  day,  if  there  be  any  heir  to  Sir 

Thomas  Dunbeath,  he  will  be — she  will  be — she Coming, 

coming ! " 

Wiuiout  invitation,  she  went  out  of  the  room  again.  Nixon 
despaired  of  getting  any  information  from  her.  He  finished  his 
meal,  therefore,  lit  his  pipe,  and  went  down  to  the  pier,  where 
the  sound  of  the  sea  would,  he  believed,  be  more  congenial  to 
him  than  the  noise  of  the  voices  of  the  miners  in  their  cups* 
The  starry  darkness  had  broken  out  into  the  half-light  of  a 
frosty  segment  of  the  moon.  He  leaned  in  his  favourite  attitude 
upon  the  upturned  keel  of  an  unused  boat  on  the  quay.  Tes, 
the  voice  of  the  sea  was  decidedly  an  improvement  upon  the 
shout  of  his  comrades^  sad  and  unintelligiole  as  it  was,  as  its 
white  waters  swept  the  shore,  and  moaned,  retreated,  and  gave 
forth  nothing  but  a  dull,  crashing  roar,  and  came  back  again  in 
lon^  ridges  of  whiteness,  to  moan  and  roar  under  the  unin- 
telligible stars  and  the  frosty  moonlight.  Nixon  paced  the  pier 
without  inteiTuption.  He  heard  the  village  sounds  behind  him ; 
he  heard  the  bell  in  the  village  steeple  ring  eight ;  he  heard  men 
laugh  in  the  square,  and  it  seemed  as  if  some  of  the  mining  glee 
came  down  to  him  from  Nancy's  window.  Yet  it  did  not  give 
him  that  sense  of  pastoral  peace  which  some  people  associate 
with  village  life  remote  from  the  turmoil  of  cities.  Rather  he 
had  an  eerie  feeling  that  the  shadow  of  some  great  mysteiy, 
which  he  might  be  destined  to  solve,  hung  over  Ruddersdale. 
There  was  a  mystery,  and  one  which  he  saw  that  more  than  one 
person  was  concerned  in  concealing,  and  if  he  must  pluck  out 
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the  heart  of  it,  it  might  be  at  his  own  peril.  Else,  what  did 
Roderick  Leslie  mean  by  his  fits  of  illness?  What  did  the 
shepherd  mean  by  his  guarded  silence?  What  did  Nancy 
Harper  mean  by  her  kindly  postponement  of  all  definite  in- 
formation? Opposition  to  his  inquiries  only  stirred  him  the 
more  to  the  belief  that  Mina  Durie  was  Sir  Thomas's  heir. 
''  Mina^  Mina !  and  am  I  set  apart  to  solve  the  mystery,  and  to 
leave  you  for  ever?"  He  paced  the  pier  till  the  beU  in  the 
steeple  rang  nine,  when  a  man,  with  an  oil-skin,  a  sou'-wester, 
and  a  boat^s  rudder  on  his  shoulder,  came  slowly  down  the  quay. 

'^  Frosty,"  said  Nixon  as  the  fisherman  passed  him. 

"  Ay,  a  wee  thing." 

**  You*re  not  going  out  all  by  yourself  ?  " 

*a  am,  though." 

"  To  pull  your  lines  ?  " 

"  To  pull  my  lines." 

"  How  far  out  do  you  go  ? " 

"  As  far  as  a  poiat  oflf  the  Skerries." 

"  What  do  you  catch  out  there  ? " 

''What  it's  the  will  o'  God  to  send  me — aiblins  twa- three 
flukes;  aiblins  twa-three  ling;  aiblios  a  turbot;  aiblins  naething. 
But  I  put  mair  faith  in't  than  I  do  in  the  goold,  onyway." 

"I  should  rather  like  to  go  out  with  you  to  the  Skerries." 

"  It's  cauld,  man/' 

"Never  mind — ^I  am  used  to  it.  The  Skerries.  You  don't 
happen  to  remember  a  wreck  there  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  ago, 
in  which " 

"  Sit  down,  man,  tUl  I  get  this  sail  up.  Come  oot  o'  the  bow 
and  tak'  your  seat  aft  beside  me.  She  11  run  to  the  side  o'  the 
Skerries  in  half  an  hour  wi'  this  blow  o*  wind.    Do  I  remember?  " 

"Yes — ^a  wreck  on  the  Skerries  eighteen  years  ago,  and  an 
infant  coming  ashore  ? " 

"  Mind  your  head  wi'  that  sheet.  Now  sit  ower  to  starboard ; 
she  has  a  list  to  port  wi'  that  wind.  Do  I  remember  ?  Yes ; 
sixteen — eighteen  years  ago,  some  time  about  then,  the  first 
Bteamer  that  ever  ran  between  Ruddersdale  and  the  sooth  went 
to  the  bottom.  Not  on  the  Skerries,  though.  No;  not  there. 
The  Skerries  hae  broken  the  back  o'  many  a  pretty  ship,  but  not 
the  Puffin.  The  Puffin  went  out  with  a  freight  o'  great  ladies 
and  gentlemen — there  was  the  Duke's  butler  and  his  wife ;  there 

was  Sheriff  Dune's  wife  and  her  brother,  I  believe,  and 

Mind  your  head,  now,  till  I  brin^  her  about.  Yes ;  it  was  a  big 
sink  that.  Now,  they  were  all  on  their  way  sooth ;  and  the 
Puffi/n  was  never  heard  tell  o'  again." 

"The  sheriff's  wife?  I  had  foisotten  about  that.  Poor  old 
fellow  I  To  be  sure !  And  it's  on  tne  altar  of  his  affection  for  his 
drowned  wife  that  he  picked  up  the  waif  recovered  from  the  sea 
About  the  same  time. 

Ii2 
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"  He's  a  fine,  cracky,  cheery  man,  the  sheriff.  He  has  Utile  ta 
do  wi'  altars  to  my  knowledge.  About  she  goes  again ;  mind 
your  head.  My  lines  are  down  yonder — a  little  thing  west  o'  the 
Skerries.  See,  a  dozen  or  two  buoys  bobbin'  up  and  doon.  I 
think  I'll  get  a  turbot  the  nicht,  maybe." 

Nixon  peered  beneath  the  sail.  He  saw  the  surf  surging  over 
the  fatal  Skerries:  to  the  west  there  were  the  buoys.  The 
fisherman  had  forgotten  about  the  wreck.  Like  the  shepherd,  he 
remembered  scores  of  wrecks  on  the  same  ridge  of  rocks,  and 
confused  them. 

"The  poor  sheriff,"  thought  Nixon.  "He  has  taken  over 
Mina  in  memory  of  his  wife.  That  is  why  he  is  so  reluctant  to 
part  with  her. 

Chafteb  XIX. 

A  LEITEB. 

Sheriff  Durie  had  some  of  his  letters  sent  to  him  at  Durie 
Den,  some  of  them  to  his  club  in  Princes  Street,  some  of  them  to 
Parliament  House,  some  of  them  to  the  office  of  a  writer  to  the 
signet.  The  letters  which  came  to  his  own  house  were  usually  of 
an  inoffensive  character;  he  chose  to  arrange  his  life  so  that  as 
few  annoyances  as  possible  should  meet  him  inside  his  own  door. 
It  was  his  theory  that  home  was  home,  and  should  be  made 
as  comfortable  as  might  be;  his  home  letters,  therefore,  were 
usually  invitations  to  dine  in  town,  notes  unconnected  with  the 
law,  "  how  d'ye  do's  ? "  from  old  friends,  and  what  not.  It  was 
with  great  disgust,  therefore,  that  he  observed  at  the  side  of  his 
plate,  one  morning  at  breakfietst,  a  letter  from  Buddersdale  in 
Nixon's  hand- writing.  The  sheriff  had  no  intention  of  being  hard 
upon  Nixon.  He  had  failed  at  the  bar  himself,  however,  and  he 
regarded  other  bar  failures  with  a  want  of  leniency  which  was 
more  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  human  nature  than  of  logic 
Logically,  he  should  have  argued  that,  having  been  a  bad  pleader 
himself,  it  was  no  sin  and  disgrace  in  another  man  to  have 
mistaken  his  vocation.  But  that  was  not  how  he  argued  at  alL 
Here  was  a  young  fellow  wanting  to  marry  his  ward.  His  ward, 
he  was  determined,  should  not  marry  poverty.  Present  wealth 
he  did  not  nreatly  care  about,  but  some  indication  that  the 
wooer  had  l£e  power  to  collect  enough  of  guineas  to  make  the 
road  easy  for  travelling  on — that  he  must  see.  He  saw  it  in 
Usher,  not  in  Nixon.  It  was  rather  an  aggmvation  to  him  that 
where  he  had  fSuled  Nixon  also  had  failed.  £[e  had  no  sympathy 
in  him  whatever,  and  he  tore  the  envelope,  upon  which  he 
recognized  his  fine  Roman  hand,  all  down  the  back  and  round 
the  ed^. 

''  He  s  going  to  whine  about  his  love  and  make  a  fuss  about 
the  separation/'  murmured  the  sheriff;  ''  the  less  I  see  of  him, 
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the  less  I  like  him.  Blind  idiot  that  I  was,  not  to  notice  soonei 
that  she  cared  for  him ;  the  very  circumstance  of  the  man's  birth 
being,  instead  of  a  safeguard^  as  I  supposed,  a  positive  attraction 
to  her — a  positive  attraction!"  ' 

"  My  dkak  Sheriff  Durie — [H*m !], — I  was  not  to  write  you 
till  the  strip  of  the  deed  of  conveyance  you  gave  me  had  assisted 
me  to  some  discovery. — [No  you  were  not.] — It  has  lain  in  my 
portmanteau^  where  I  placed  it  on  leaving  Edinburgh.— [Very 
good  !1 — ^But  I  think  that,  in  another  way  I  have  come  to  the 
outside  hedge  of  a  discovery. — [The  coward  I  the  mean  fellow  ! 
He  promised  me  he  would  not  write  her  till  he  had  found  some- 
thing. It  is  a  miserable  subterfuge.] — When  Mina  was  placed 
in  your  hands  you  were  told  by  Roderick  Leslie  that  she  was 
brought  ashore  from  a  wreck  in  the  bay. — [Does  the  fellow 
Buppose  that  I  can't  take,  weigh,  and  decide  upon  evidence?  He 
wishes  to  open  correspondence  with  Mina  again.  I  will  stop  his 
letters.  No,  I  won't.  I'll  quarrel  with  him.  I'll  drop  nim. 
m  take  Mina  to  the  Continent,  and  Usher  to  speak  French  for 
us,  and  tnist  to  the  chapter  of  accidents.] — Now,  I  have  reason 
to  suppose  that  she  may  never  have  been  aboard  a  ship  at  all — 
that. she  may,  in  fact,  have  been  bom  ashore.  The  suspicion — 
{Suspicion  !  H'm  ]  That  won't  do.  We  want  facts,  Mr.  Joseph 
— hard  evidence.  You  may  suspect  away,  my  good  fellow !] — ^has 
been  borne  in  upon  my  mind  by  the  remark  of  a  shepherd-girL 
— [A  shepherd-girl !  Ha !  ha !  Good — susceptible  Joseph  !] — 
She  casually  mentioned — [casually  !  Good  !] — to  me  that  the 
innkeeper,  Nancy  Harper,  had  said  to  her  on  one  occasion  that 
the  girl  might  have  been  born  on  shore. — [The  chief  witness.  If 
I  had  not  become  aware  in  the  course  of  years  that  swearing  is 
as  bad  a  habit  as  spitting,  I  should  swear.  I  hate  the  man  at 
this  moment.] — Nancy  Harper  herself  bids  me  mind  my  own 
business. — [Bravo,  Nancy  !  Shrewd  people  up  there.  Sravo  ! 
Tes,  let  him  mind  his  own  business,  by  all  means!] — But  the 
more  I  think  over  the  circumstance,  the  more  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  Mina  Durie  is  Mina  Dunbeath,  heiress  to  the  estates 
of  Ruddersdale  and  Cnoc  Dhu." — [There  is  collusion  here.  Usher 
has  written  Nixon,  and  put  him  up  to  it  They  are  a  couple  of 
caitiffs,  and  my  little  girl  would  be  well  rid  of  both  their 
attentions.] 

The  sheriffs  little  girl  came  down  to  breakfast  at  that  moment, 
and  looked  at  him  with  a  suggestion  of  surprise  at  the  tenderness 
of  his  manner.  She  glanced  at  the  letter  in  his  hand,  but  did 
not  see  that  it  was  from  Nixon.  The  sheriff  put  it  down,  with 
address  beneath,  as  if  it  were  a  begging  letter  or  a  boot  account, 
or  some  other  written  reminder  of  no  importance  whatever.  But 
he  took  his  breakfast  very  quietly,  and  in  the  middle  of  it  stuck 
the  CcdedoTiian  so  that  his  head  was  invisible  at  the  other  end 
of  the  table.     He  was  dismally  supposing  that  if  Sir  Thomas 
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Diinbeath's  daughter  were  sitting  at  the  other  end  of  .the  table, 
he  would  lose  her  before  long.  He  looked  at  the  wall  of  print  in 
front  of  him  without  reading,  furtively  drew  Nixon's  letter 
within  it,  and  read  and  reread  it ;  and  when  Mina  remarked — 
**  Papa,  dear,  I  don't  see  your  face  this  morning,"  he  shoved  the 
letter  into  his  trousers'  pocket,  as  if  he  had  been  a  schoolboy 
suddenly  detected  in  exhibiting  a  marble  or  a  top  to  a  disin- 
terested neighbour  at  prayer-time. 

"  Oh,  I  didn't  notice  that,"  said  the  sheriff.  "  I  was  reading 
a  leader  here — one  of  these  slashing — ^you  shall  hear  a  bit  of 
it" 

And  the  sheriff  began  upon  an  article  upon  national  finance, 
and  went  over  a  paragraph  of  it  before  he  observed  that  it  wa& 
not  slashing  at  alL 

"  I've  had  a  good  night's  sleep,  but  I  shall  yawn  if  you  go  on." 

**  You  doxi't  need  to  do  that.  I  began  on  the  wrong  column. 
Here  you  are.  That's  into  them,  isn't  it  ?  They  won't  leave  the 
poor  clergy  alone.  Note  as  a  physiological  fact,  supported  by 
powerful  statistics,  that  nine  out  of  every  ten  clergymen,  afler 
being  placed,  have  red  noses.  Got  their  statistics  &om  the  men 
at  the  plate.  Polled  the  country  two  Sundays  ago.  I  can't 
make  out,  however,  what  they  deduce  from  the  redness.  Seem 
to  believe  that  clergymen's  wives  spend  their  time  in  pulling 
their  noses.  Too  fanciful  to  be  true.  Besides,  what  if  it  be  true  ? 
Surely  a  man  may  be  allowed  to  choose  his  own  colours.  It's 
all  a  question  of  taste." 

The  sheriff  chipped  all  his  eggs  and  devoured  them,  drank  his 
coffee,  and  put  on  a  disreputable  hat,  with  the  intent  to  stroll  in 
his  grounds.  They  were  not  very  extensive,  but  they  were  well 
enclosed  with  trees ;  there  was  plenty  of  green  grass,  a  good  deal 
of  cheery  chirruping  and  singing  of  birds,  and  a  seat  in  a  nook 
here  and  there,  where  a  cigar  was  a  fine  temporary  reconciliation 
to  things  as  they  are.  The  sheriff  lit  a  cigar,  and  again  took 
Nixon's  letter  out  of  his  trousers'  pocket.  He  tried  to  smoke  his 
way  to  perfect  calm.  He  looked  at  the  letter  half-a-dozen 
different  ways.  He  fiUipped  the  envelope  on  to  the  walk,  and 
he  contemptuously  rolled  the  letter  up  in  a  ball  in  the  hoUow  of 
his  hand,  and  dropped  it,  as  if  he  were  not  giving  it  a  thought, 
at  the  side  of  the  seat.  Then  a  little  breeze  came  along  and 
shook  the  myrtles  opposite  him,  and  moved  the  envelope  and 
the  paper  ball,  and  he  found  himself  pouncing  upon  them  and 
restoring  them  to  his  pocket. 

"  She  may  be  Lady  Dunbeath,  and  I  am  robbed.  I  am  robbed 
of  my  treasure.  Meddlesome  fools !  What  have  they  to  do 
with  her  origin  ? " 

He  rose  abruptly,  went  back  by  the  stables,  had  his  horse 
saddled,  and  rode  into  Edinburgh  at  so  reckless  a  pace  that  he 
would  have  been  stopped^  once  and  again,  had  not  the  guardians 
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of  the  peace  recognised  him  en  route.  He  went  straight  to  the 
writer  to  the  signet  and  handed  him  his  letter. 

"  Now,  freely,  from  reading  that,  without  a  single  forethought 
or  afterthought,  what  do  you  think  ? "   asked  the  sheriff. 

"  That  the  man  had  better  look  to  his  own  origin,  and  first  of 
all  find  out  who  he  is  himself.  He  is  not  far  away  from  his  own 
origin,  if  Grant's  account  of  the  payments  which  have  educated 
him  be  true." 

"  How  so  ? " 

"  Well,  Grant  had  these  payments,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  from 
Leslie,  who  stopped  them  mtely,  on  the  ground  that  the  young 
man's  people,  whoever  they  may  be,  had  left  no  more  resources. 
The  terms  of  the  payment  were,  that  no  questions  should  be 
asked.  And  being  asked,  it  was  discovered  or  asserted  that — 
the  old  story,  bar-sinister — ^in  which  case  the  youth  had  his 
curiosity  checked." 

"Naturally,"  said  the  sheriff.  "Yes;  I  know  something  of 
that,  though  not  precisely  in  the  terms  you  state.  Give  me  a 
sheet  of  paper." 

He  got  it,  and  wrote — 

"  Dear  Nixon, — ^My  advice  to  you  is,  to  confine  your  atten- 
tions to  youn  own  parentage  for  a  little :  let  Mina's  alone.  You 
have  not  quite  observed  your  parting  promise — never  to  address 
me  at  Durie  Den  till  you  had  done  something  with  the  strip  of 
the  dee(^f  conveyance." 

"  How  are  my  '  Eminent  Scotch  Sheriffs '  getting  along  ?  Oh ! 
thanks  ;  very  well.  I  am  labouring  away  at  the  administration 
of  Scotch  law  during  the  Ileformation.  Difiicult  question  that — 
very.  Heard  Straven's  comment  on  Smeaton's  fairies?  Shut 
the  door,"  etc. 

(^To  be  continued,) 


TIME'S  FOOTSTEPS  FOE  THE  MONTH. 


It  has  been  a  foil  month  that  we  have  just  passed  through — 
foil,  alas!  mostly  of  evil.  Misfortunes  have  fallen  upon  as  in 
rapid  succession.  It  seems  hardly  credible  that  it  is  only  six 
weeks  since  that  black  Wednesday  when  England  was  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  cruel  certainty  of  Gordon's  death,  whilst 
her  sorrow  was  heightened  by  anxiety  for  the  brave  men,  whose 
generous  baste  to  rescue  him  had  exposed  to  the  extremest  perils 
of  desert  warfare.  That  anxiety  indeed  has  passed,  but  only  to  be 
succeeded  by  another,  more  grave,  if  less  acute  ;  for  in  tms  case 
it  is  no  solitary  blow,  however  severe,  but  the  long-drawn  suffering 
and  endless  losses  of  war  with  a  great  European  Power,  whi<£ 
seem  to  be  impending  over  us.  Even  as  we  write,  the  decisive 
accident  may  have  happened,  and  we  may  see  ourselves  involved 
in  a  protracted  life-and-death  struggle  for  the  possession  of  India. 
The  latest  aspect  of  the  affair,  indeed,  is  more  pacific,  and  in^is  heart 
of  hearts  even  the  most  warlike  of  us  still  hopes  that  this  great  mis- 
fortune may  be  averted.  But  it  is  impossible,  when  such  vast 
destinies  depend  on  such  trivial  chances,  when  so  mighty  a  sword 
of  fate  is  suspended  over  us  by  so  slight  a  thread,  to  feel  anything 
but  the  most  lively  solicitude,  the  most  breathless  interest,  in  every 
fresh  piece  of  intelligence  irom  the  remote  and  savage  region 
where  Bussia  and  England   have  at  last  met  face  to  face. 

The  centre  of  interest  in  our  foreign  relations  has  shifted  during 
the  past  month  with  extraordinary  rapidity  from  the  Soudan  to 
Berlin,  and  from  Berlin  again  to  the  highlands  of  Central  Asia. 
As  long  as  our  forces  on  the  Nile  were  engaged  in  the  dangerous 
and  disheartening  operation  of  falling  back  on  their  base  at  Rorti, 
and  an  immediate  advance  of  the  Mahdi  seemed  probable,  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  spare  a  thought  from  the  absorbing  interest 
of  the  retreat  of  Buller  and  of  Brackenbury.  Both  generals,  how- 
ever, succeeded  in  extricating  themselves  from  their  dangerous 
advanced  position  \^ith  less  loss  and  difficulty  than  had  been 
feared.  The  main  body  of  General  Buller's  force  reached 
Gakdul  on  the  26th  February  (where  its  former  commander, 
the  brilliant  and  beloved  Herbert  Stewart,  bad  died,  to  the  infinite 
sorrow  of  all  his  comrades,  ten  days  previously),  and  continuing 
their  march  unmolested,  rejoined  Lord  Wolseley  at  Korti  in  the 
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first  week  of  March.  Thej  were  almost  immediatelj  followed  by 
the  force  under  Brackenbnry,  which  had  likewise,  since  leaving 
Korti,  lost  its  original  commander,  General  Earle  ;  and  the  whole 
nrmj  is  now  taking  np  an  extended  position  on  the  Nile,  with 
stations  stretching  from  Merawi  on  the  extreme  east  to  Hannek  on 
the  extreme  norm-west,  and  with  its  head-qnarters  at  Dongola. 
Here  onr  troops  will  either  abide  the  attack  of  the  Mahdi,  or  spend 
weary  months  of  patience  and  preparation  until  the  cooler  weather 
and  higher  Nile  of  the  autumn  once  more  enable  them  to  advance 
and  attack  him. 

At  Suakim,  on  the  other  hand,  we  may  expect  hard  fighting, 
and  that  very  soon.  Osman  Digna  has  evidently  been  in  no  way 
discouraged  by  the  terrible  batUes  of  last  spring,  and  his  Arabs 
nightly  attack  our  outposts  with  a  resourceAilness  and  a  contempt 
of  death  which  exceeds  all  onr  previous  experience  even  of  these 
skilful  and  reckless  warriors.  The  picture  of  the  state  of  things 
in  the  Soudan  would  not  be  complete  without  a  glance  at  the 
desperate  straits  of  the  gallant  defenders  of  Kassala,  who  now, 
after  a  long  and  heroic  resistance,  are  undoubtedly  at  the  last  gasp. 
Question  after  question  has  been  asked  on  this  subject  in  the  House 
of  Commons  during  the  past  month,  but  only  to  emphasize,  what 
it  needed  no  official  statements  to  prove,  the  utter  helplessness  of 
England  under  present  circumstances  to  do  anything  to  relieve 
this  latest-surviving  remnant  of  the  Egyptian  army  of  occupation. 
A  desperate  hope  has  been  cherished  in  some  quarters,  that  Italy 
might  use  her  newly  acquired  position  at  Massowah  to  stretch  out 
a  helping  hand  to  these  brave  men.  But  Kassala  is  more  than  two 
hundred  miles  from  Massowah,  the  Italian  garrison  at  the  latter 
port  is  not  large,  and  will  probably  have  its  hands  full  in  its  own 
immediate  vicinity,  nor  does  Italy  show  any  particular  eagerness 
to  undertake  the  work.  It  is  vain  to  catch  at  such  straws.  The 
last  of  the  garrisons  for  which  we  acknowledged  no  responsibility^ 
but  which  we  admitted  to  deserve  our  "  consickration/'  will  go  the 
way  of  those  of  Sinkat  and  Berber  and  Khartoum.  ^^  Evacua- 
tion by  massacre"  will  be  carried  out  from  end  to  end  of  the 
Soudan. 

In  the  meantime  there  is  a  growing  feeling  in  this  country 
against  the  continuation  of  the  war.  The  hot  fit  which  seized  us 
on  the  first  intelligence  of  the  fall  of  Khartoum  has  been  succeeded, 
as  every  one  who  has  studied  the  pathology  of  English  public  opinion 
always  knew  it  would  be,  by  a  cold  fit  of  ever-deepenmg  intensity. 
The  strength  of  this  reaction  was  visible  from  the  first  moment  that 
Parliament  met.  It  was  intensified  by  the  debate  on  the  Vote  of 
Censure,  and  has  been  growing  in  force  and  extent  ever  sinca 
That  great  body  of  Liberal  opinion,  strongest  in  the  large  towns 
and  among  the  working-classes,  which  has  disliked  our  interference 
in  Egypt  and  the  Soudan  from  the  first  and  is  increasingly  eager 
to  draw  back,  has  been  encouraged  in  its  revolt  against  the  declared 
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policy  of  the  Government  by  the  half-hearted  manner  in  which 
that  policy  has  been  advocated  by  its  authors.  The  first  valoroas 
annonncement  of  Ministers,  that  they  intended  '^to  break  the 
power  of  the  Mahdi  at  Khartoum,"  was  deprived  of  much  of  its 
import  by  the  statement  of  Mr.  Gladstone  on  the  Friday 
night  after  the  opening  of  Parliament,  and  still  more  by  his  speech^ 
and  that  of  Sir  William  Harcourt,  on  the  Vote  of  Censure.  The 
Radicals,  who  supported  Mr.  Morley's  amendment,  protesting 
against  further  aggressive  operations,  openly  boasted  that  Mr. 
(Sadstone,  in  his  heart,  sympathised  with  them,  and  the  Prime 
Minister's  language  certainly  lent  colour  to  that  assertion.  While 
mildly  censurmg  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Morley^  which  involved 
an  absolute  reversal  of  the  policy  of  the  Government,  he  threw  all 
his  energy  into  denouncing  the  amendment  of  Sir  Stafford  North- 
cote,  which  merely  asked  them  to  carry  that  policy  to  its  logical 
conclusion.  Mr.  Gladstone,  who,  while  still  apparently  retaining 
an  undiminished  popularity  with  the  multitude,  has  lost  ground 
enormously  during  the  last  month  in  the  estimation  of  the 
educated  classes,  was  weaker  than  he  has  ever  before  shown 
himself  in  a  debate  of  first-rate  importance.  For  all  that 
the  Vote  of  Censure  was  generally  regarded  as  a  sham-fight 
till  Mr.  Goschen  rose  at  the  close  of  the  second  night  of 
the  debate.  ^  His  unsparing  revelation  of  the  inconsistency 
and  vagueness  of  Ministerial  explanations  of  the  policy  of  the 
GK>vemment,  all  the  more  damaging  because  couched  in  the 
most  neutral  and  unaggressive  language,  at  once  changed  the 
whole  complexion  of  i^irs.  For  me  first  time  the  Ministerial 
whips  were  alarmed.  From  that  moment  it  became  a  matter  of 
vital  importance  to  the  Government^  that,  without  showing  such 
an  amount  of  determination  with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the 
campaign  as  would  alienate  the  Radicals,  they  should  yet  appear 
sufficiently  resolute  to  retain  the  support  of  the  Moderates.  To 
what  extent  they  succeeded  was  shown  by  the  division  on  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote's  resolution,  on  which  Ministers  had  a 
majority  of  14  (302  against  288^.  Only  13  Liberals,  headed  by  Mr. 
Forster,  Mr.  Goschen,  and  Mr.  Albert  Grev,  found  it  in  their  hearts 
to  express  by  an  adverse  vote  the  deep  dissatisfaction  universally 
felt  with  the  double-faced  irresolution  of  the  Government,  while 
some  twentv  others  stayed  away.  In  the  division  which  followed 
on  Mr.  Morley's  amendment,  he  and  Mr.  Courtney  mustered  111  (70 
Badicals  and  40  Irishmen)  in  support  of  the  poUcv  of  withdrawal^ 
pure  and  simple.  But  though  their  nominal  following  on  thi» 
occasion  was  not  ver^  large,  they  had  scored  a  moral  triumph,  and 
made  a  protest  which  has  been  gathering  support  ever  since 
&roughout  the  country*  Loud  indignation  nas  been  expressed  m 
the  Liberal  camp  and  votes  have  been  passed  by  Liberal  associa-^ 
tions  censuring  Mr.  Forster,  Mr.  Goschen,  and  their  associates* 
'  Whatever  sympathy  they  may  enjoy  among  certain  sections  of 
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Liberals,  the  official  voice  of  the  party,  whether  in  the  press  or  in  the 
oancases,  has  been  emphatic  in  condemning  them.  The  70  Liberals, 
on  the  other  hand,  who  voted  against  the  Government  on  the 
amendment  of  Mr.  Morley,  have  received  mnch  gentler  treatment. 
No  association  has  passed  a  vote  condemning  them.  The  fashion 
rather  is  to  condemn  the  policy  which  they  censured,  while  ex- 
pressing nnabated  confidence  in  the  Government  which  has 
originated  that  condemned  policy.  The  peace  societies  are  exalt- 
ing their  horn  on  high.  Workmen's  clubs  in  various  quarters  are 
raising  vociferous  protests  against  any  further  bloodshed  for  the 
subjugation  of  a  "  people  struggling  to  be  free."  The  argument 
that  we  are  boimd  to  relieve  the  garrisons  declines  in  force  with 
every  fresh  garrison  that  is  massacred.  The  old  ciy  for  suppress- 
ing the  slave  trade  is  losing  its  charm  now  that  it  is  evident  that 
the  slave  trade  cannot  be  suppressed  cheap.  On  all  hands  there 
is  a  growing  conviction  that  tne  new  democracy  will  be  even  more 
opposed  than  the  present  electorate  to  anything  like  ^^  a  spirited 
foreign  policy."  And  though  this,  despite  present  evidence  in  its 
favour,  is  still  a  doubtful  forecast  (for  the  effect  that  might  be 
produced  by  a  strong  and  popular  man  expounding  the  reasonable 
arguments  for  a  vigorous  defence  of  our  interests  abroad  is  quite 
incalculable),  it  undoubtedly  exercises  a  powerful  influence  on  the 
official  Liberals  of  to-day,  the  Liberal  candidates  of  to-morrow. 
That  influence  is  peculiarly  visible  in  the  increasing  flabbiness 
of  Ministerial  answers  with  respect  to  our  future  proceedings  in 
the  Soudan.  Will  they  chastis  etheMahdi?  Yes.  But  with  a 
sad  and  reluctant  hand.  Will  they  build  the  railway  to  Berber  ? 
Yes  and  no.  They  will  build  a  railway — ^in  the  directum  of  Berber, 
but  no  further  than  they  can  help,  and  for  military  purposes  only. 
Meanwhile  they  will  watch  carefully,  very  carefully,  how  the  cat 
jumps  at  home.  It  is  perfectly  evident  that  the  Ministry  are 
anxious,  by  using  studiously  inexplicit  language,  to  leave  open  a 
door  of  retreat,  that  they  are  ready,  and  some  of  them  even 
willing,  to  allow  public  pressure  to  compel  them  to  curtail  and 
abandon  an  enterprise  upon  which,  in  the  first  instance,  public 
clamour  impelled  them  to  engage. 

The  growing  popular  distaste  for  what  will  undoubtedly  be  a 
costly  and  a  bloody,  and  what  to  many  people  seems  a  useless 
and  unjustifiable  war,  has  been  greatly  increased  by  the  discovery 
of  dangers  to  which  England  is  exposed  in  other  directions.  The 
well-informed  have  been  perfectly  sensible  of  these  dangers  for 
some  time  past,  but  it  is  only  during  the  last  month  that  the  public 
generally  have  been  roused  to  an  adequate  appreciation  of  them.  The 
strained  relation  between  the  English  and  oherman  Foreign  Offices 
culminated  in  the  first  week  of  March  in  something  like  an  open 
quarrel.  The  publication  of  the  blue-books  on  New  Guinea  and  the 
Oameroons,  while  vindicating  to  some  extent  the  conduct  of  Lord 
Granville  and  Lord  Derby,  threw  a  particularly  unpleasant  light 
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upon  the  attitude  of  Prince  Bismarck  towards  England.  The  corre- 
spondence showed  him  not  only  irritable  and  quarrelsome,  but  down- 
right hostile  in  spirit,  and  not  a  little  unscrupulous  in  his  choice  of 
means  to  annoy  and  to  forestall  us.  The  English  authorities  in  the 
Gulf  of  Guinea  were  seen  to  have  been  anticipated  in  the  annexation 
of  certain  positions  at  the  Cameroons  by  something  which  can 
only  be  described  as  a  rather  unworthy  trick.  The  dispute  as  to 
the  frontiers  of  our  respective  protectorates  on  the  northern  coast  of 
New  Guinea  was  seen  to  have  arisen  from  a  misunderstanding  on 
the  part  of  Prince  Bismarck  which  can  hardly  be  considered  otner- 
wise  than  wilful.  We  had  only  just  had  time  to  realize  these 
unpleasant  facts,  when  the  bad  impression  caused  by  them  was 
deepened,  and  a  feeling  of  serious  anxiety  aroused,  by  a  speech  of 
Prince  Bismarck's  in  the  Beichstag  on  the  2nd  March,  in  which, 
although  expressing  a  desire  for  the  maintenance  of  good  relations 
with  England,  he  severely  attacked  Lord  Granville  for  revealing 
diplomatic  secrets,  and  expressed  his  irritation  at  the  opposition  of 
England  to  Germany's  colonial  policy  "in  the  Cameroons,  as 
well  as  in  New  Guinea,  Fiji,  and  other  places."  The  first  of  the 
diplomatic  irregularities  on  ibe  part  of  the  English  Foreign  Office, 
of  which  the  Prince  complained,  was  the  publication  of  Sir  E. 
Malet's  account  of  a  conversation  held  on  the  25th  of  January,  in 
which  the  Prince,  referring  to  what  appears  to  have  been  an 
apocryphal  despatch  from  himself  to  Count  Miinster  on  May  5th, 
told  Sir  Edward  that  he  had  been  anxious  to  have  a  general 
agreement  with  England  about  colonial  and  Egyptian  matters,  on 
the  principle  of  do  ut  des,  but  finding  us  impossible  to  deal  with,  had 
now  come  to  an  understanding  with  France.  The  second  ofience 
was  an  assertion  of  Lord  Granville's,  in  a  recent  speech,  that  Prince 
Bismarck  had  advised  us  "  to  take  Egypt,"  whereas,  according  to 
the  Prince's  own  account,  he  had  never  gone  to  that  length,  but 
had  only  two  years  ago,  under  pressure  of  repeated  appeals  for  his 
advice,  and  in  the  strictest  secrecy,  given  it  as  his  opinion  that, 
"  if  he  were  an  English  Minister,'  he  would  try  to  come  to  terms 
with  the  Sultan,  and  thus  obtain  a  firm  position  in  Egypt,  without 
violation  of  treaties  or  ofience  to  other  Powers* 

This  direct  public  attack  upon  the  English  Foreign  Office, 
an  almost  unique  incident  in  tne  intercourse  of  frienmy  states, 
heightened  in  its  efiect  by  the  Prince's  raillery  of  the  manner  in 
which  England  conducted  her  diplomatic  correspondence,  produced 
a  tremendous  efiect  throughout  Europe.  Excitement  and  expecta- 
tion were  vmrou^t  to  a  high  pitch  by  the  simultaneous  despatch  of 
Count  Herbert^ismarck  to  London.  The  exact  object  ana  course 
of  this  mission  are  still  veiled,  and  perhaps  always  will  be  veiled, 
in  obs3imty.  Some  authorities  declared  at  the  time,  that  it  was 
intended  to  mitigate  the  bad  effect  likely  to  be  produced  in 
England  by  a  demonstration  on  the  part  of  Prince  Bismarck«which 
had  seemed  necessary  to  allay  the  irritation  excited  in  Franoe 
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and  Turkey  by  Lord  Granville's  indiscreet  revelations.     Others 
have  always  maintained^  and  in  our  opinion  with  better  reason^ 
that  Count  Herbert  came  to  impress  upon  his  friends  in  England, 
including  his  host,   Lord  Bosebery,  the   depth    of   his    father's 
annoyance,  and  to  urge  the  advisability  of  making  some  great 
and  immediate  effort  to  conciliate  him.     At  any  rate,  a  great  effort 
was  made.     In  a  speech  delivered  in  the  House  of    Lords  on 
March  6th,  with  Count  Herbert  Bismarck  looking  on,  and  in 
a  letter  to  Lord  E.  Fitzmaurice^  read  by  the  latter  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  March  9th,  Lord  Granville  not  only  overflowed  with 
admiration  for  the  power  and  anxiefy  for  the  friendship  of  Germany, 
but  retracted  the  statement  that  jrrince  Bismarck  had  advised  us 
^^to  take  Egypt"  in  so  far  as  it  might  imply  that  he  wished  us  to 
annex  it.     He  had  meant  nothing  more  by  the  phrase  than  that  the 
Prince  recommended  a  protectorate  or  prolonged  occupation*    This 
speech  of  Lord  Granville's  has  been  variously  regarded  as  an  amende 
honorable  and  ^'  an  abject  apology,"  and  a  somewhat  similar  differ- 
ence of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  remarks  by  which  Mr.  Gladstone, 
on  the  following  Thursday  (12th),  sought  to  cross  the  ^'s  and  dot 
the  t's  of  Lord  Granville's  "  explanation."    "  As  to  respect  and 
friendship  for  Germany,"  he  said,  ^^  I  will  stand  behind  no  man 
in  the  value  I  attach  to  it.     K  Germany  is  to  become  a  colonizing 
power,  all  I  say  is,  God-speed  to  her.  •  .  .  I  hail  her  in  entering 
upon  that  course,  and  ^lad  will  I  be  to  find  her  associating  with  us 
in  carrying  the  light  of  civilisation,  and  the  blessings  that  depend 
upon  it,  into  the  backward  and  less  significant  portions  of  the  world." 
Meanwhile,  Count  Herbert  took  back  with  him  to  Berlin  something 
more  than  these  smooth  phrases  to  appease  his  father's  wrath.     T& 
took  back  with  him  the  agreement  of  England  to  acknowledge 
German  authority  in  the  whole  region  from  the  mouth  of  tne 
Cameroon  river  to  that  of  the  Bio  del  Bey,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  the  station  at  Victoria  and  its  immediate  vicinity.     He  took 
back  with  him  the  concession  of  the  whole  northern  coast  of  New 
Guinea  to  a  point  south-east  of  the  disputed  and  important  position 
of  Huon  Bay,  where  we  had  hoisted  our  flag,  and  to  which,  through- 
out the  correspondence  on  the  subject,  we  had  tenaciously  clung. 
Nor  is  it  evident  that,  although  the  understanding  arrived  at 
between  the  Count  and  the  English  Government'  is  described  as 
embracing  all  the  colonial  questions  at  issue  between  the  two 
countries,  England  has  obtained  any  counter-concessions  from 
Prince  Bismarck.     Has  the  Chancellor,  for  instance,  a^eed  to  the 
establishment  of  our  authority  at  St.  Lucia  Bay,  which,  accordmg 
to  Lord  Derby,  he  was  on  the  5th  of  March  still  '^  unwilling  to 
recognize,"  and  along  the  whole  coast  of  South-eastern  Africa  up  to 
Delagoa  Bay,  a  matter  vital  to  the  maintenance  of  our  supremacy 
in  that  quarter?    Was  any  agreement  come  to  with  regard  to 
Zanzibar,  between  which  and  Lake  Tanganyika  a  vast  and  fertile 
region  is  in  process  of  colonization  by  a  German  trading  company, 
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to  which  the  Emperor  William  has  just  granted  a  charter  ? 
Yet  the  integrity  and  independence  of  Zanzibar  is  of  immense 
importance  to  the  great  and  growing  English  and  Indian  trade 
with  that  wealthy  and  much-promising  country.  One  cannot  but 
fear  that  all  these  questions  are  stul  hanging  undecided  over 
our  heads.  For  the  present,  however,  our  explanations  and  con- 
cessions have  not  been  without  their  effect.  The  report  of  the 
hauling  down  of  the  British  flag  at  Victoria  by  Germans,  which 
created  quite  a  scare  in  London  for  twenty-four  hours,  will 
prove  to  be  either  a  falsehood  or  a  blunder,  that  will  be  im- 
equivocally  repudiated  by  Prince  Bismarck.  There  is  a  pause  in 
the  stream  of  abuse  which  the  Qerman  press  has  for  some  time 
been  steadily  pouring  upon  England.  The  semi-official  organs 
adopt  a  conciliatory  tone.  Prince  Bismarck  himself,  in  his  latest 
utterances,  has  declared  that  good  relations  between  the  two 
countries  have  been  re-established — re-established,  we  presume, 
until  Prince  Bismarck  next  thinks  that  he  has  something  to  gain 
by  putting  pressure  upon  England,  when  we  may  once  more  find 
ourselves  in  embarrassmeni^  on  all  hands,  cuhninating  in  a  fresh 
explosion  of  wrath  at  Berlin,  and  followed  by  a  fresh  concession 
on  the  part  of  the  most  squeezable  of  governments. 

Simultaneous  with  our  diplomatic  brush  with  Qermany,  but 
deepening  in  seriousness,  as  the  latter  has  been  dispelled,  until 
it  now  overclouds  the  whole  foreign  sky,  is  the  dispute  between 
ourselves  and  Russia  as  to  the  frontier  of  Afghanistan.  This 
is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  complicated  geographical  and 
historical  issues  involved  in  the  controversy  between  the  two 
countries.  The  Russians  have  a  plausible  case,  which  has  been 
ably  argued  in  London  of  late  days  by  M.  Lessar,  whose  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  districts  in  question  gives  him  an  advantage 
over  his  opponents  here,  for  our  experts,  Colonel  Stewart  and  A&. 
Condie  Stephen,  are  with  Sir  Peter  Lumsden  in  the  plains  of 
Badghees.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  details  to  appreciate 
the  general  drift  of  Russian  poUcy.  A  great  scare  was  created 
in  London  a  few  weeks  back  by  a  report  that  the  Russians  were 
marching  on  Herat,  while  at  Vienna,  that  breeding-place  of 
eanardsj  they  were  actually  reported  to  have  taken  that  town.  Any 
such  intention  was  promptly  repudiated  by  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment, and  we  may  readily  accept  the  denial.  The  Russians  are 
not  at  present  able  to  take  Herat  We  may  well  believe,  therefore, 
that  they  are  sincere  in  declaring  that  they  do  not  intend  to 
try.  They  are  not  in  a  position  to  do  more  than  take  up  such 
a  frontier  as  will  place  them  within  striking  distance  of  Herat, 
and  this  they  have,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  done.  In  the  valley  of 
the  Murghab  their  forward  march  is  indeed  checked  by  the 
Afghan  occupation  of  Punjdeh,  where  the  Russian  and  ^ghan 
outposts  are  face  to  face  with  one  another,  but  on  the  line  of 
the  Heri-Rud  they  have  pushed  forward  to  Zulfikar  and  Akrobat, 
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some  eighty  miles  south  of  Saiakhs  and  rather  less  than  that 
distance  north  of  Herat.  No  amount  of  ingenuity  can  represent 
the  present  position  of  the  Russians  as  consistent  with  the  original 
agreement  between  the  two  governments  to  ^^  delimit  the  Afghan 
frontier  from  the  Oxus  to  Sarakhs.*'  It  is  as  if  a  man,  in  order  to 
delimit  the  frontier  from  Hyde  Park  Comer  to  Piccadilly  Circus, 
were  to  take  up  positions  at  Victoria  Station  and  Buckingham 
Palace.  Neither  is  the  clever  but  entirelv  untenable  claim  of 
Russia  to  occupy  every*  place  which  is  withm  roving-reach  of  her 
brand-new  subjects,  the  Salor  and  Saryk  Turcomans,  compatible 
with  her  often-repeated  professions  that  the  whole  of  Afghanistan 
was  regarded  by  her  as  outside  the  sphere  of  her  influence.  It 
is  not  a  claim  that  would  ever  have  been  advanced  had  she  not 
despised  either  the  intelligence  or  the  resolution  of  her  opponent. 
But  rightly  or  wrongly  Russia  has  advanced  it;  and  given  practical 
efiect  to  it,  and,  as  Engtish  menaces  have  long  since  lost  all 
potency,  the  choice  before  us  is  either  to  try  and  turn  her  out  of 
the  positions  she  has  occupied,  or  to  acquiesce  with  the  best  grace 
possible  in  the  uti  possidetis. 

Some  of  the  places  which  Russia  now  occupies  have  been 
declared  by  English  Ministers  to  be  ^^  undoubtedly  Afghan 
territory,"  and  we  have  sworn  till  we  were  black  in  the  fiice  to 
suffer  no  infringement  of  that  territory.  With  regard  to  the 
Afghan  frontier,  Mr.  Gladstone  declared  in  the  House  of  Commons 
that  the  country  was  perfectly  united.  And  when,  about  the 
same  time,  it  was  generally  understood  that  the  Government 
meant  to  insist  upon  the  withdrawal  of  Russia  at  least  ftt>m 
Zulfikar  and  Akrobat,  if  not  also  from  Pulikhatum,  the  press,  both 
metropolitan  and  provincial,  with  the  important  exception  of  the 
Fall  Mall  Gazette^  joined  in  a  chorus  of  encouraging  approval,  and 
vowed  that  we  never,  never,  never  would  consent  even  to  entertain 
any  further  argument  on  the  subject  till  the  positions  in  question 
had  been  evacuated.  In  this  instance  the  hot  fit  lasted  about  three 
days.  On  March  13th,  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  one  of  the  most  Sphinx- 
like statements  he  has  ever  made  in  the  House  of  Commons,  seemed 
to  lean  towards  a  settlement  on  the  basis  of  uti  possidetis^  and 
instantly  a  considerable  section  of  the  Ministerial  press,  exhausted 
no  doubt  by  its  literary  heroism  of  the  previous  days,  began  to 
dwell  on  the  triviality  of  the  issue  and  rejoice  in  anticipation  6f  a 
speedy  settlement.  Stocks,  which  had  been  greatly  depressed 
during  the  earlier  part  of  the  week,  rose  with  a  rush  on  Saturday, 
the  14th.  ^^ After  ally^  people  might  be  heard  saying  on  every 
hand,  ^^wotLld  it  not  be  too  absurd  for  two  great  countries  to  plunge 
into  a  ruinous  and  interminable  war  about  a  few  miles  of  remote 
and  worthless  steppe  ?  " 

There  is  reason  in  that,  no  doubt.  Neither  England  nor  Russia 
is  at  present  in  a  position  to  strike  a  decisive  blow  in  Central  Asia. 
They  cannot  get  at  one  another  anywhere  else.    War  under  these 
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circumstances  would,  in  the  first  instance  at  any  rate,  be  confined 
to  a  harassing  but  indecisive  conflict  of  blockade  on  the  one  hand 
and  priyateering  on  the  other.     No  time,  moreover,  could  be  more 
inopportune  for  England  to  plunge  into  a  quarrel  with  a  great 
Power  than  the  present  moment,  when  she  has  more  than  20,000 
men  locked  up  in  Egypt  and  the  Soudan,  not  to  speak  of  possible 
complications  in  South  Africa  and  other  quarters^  and  when  the 
navy  is  avowedly  below  its  proper    strength.      But  there  are 
considerations  on  the  other   side.     If  it  be  once  granted,  that  a 
conflict  between  England  and  Russia  for  the  possession  of  India  is 
sooner  or  later  inevitable,  then  it  might  be  better  that  it  should 
come  now,  while   Russia's  communications  with  her  base  on  ibe 
Caspian  are  incomplete,  while  the  Turcoman  tribes  along  the 
route  are  still  far  from  habituated  to  her  authority,  and  while 
Persia  is  not  yet  entirely  under  her  thumb.     Let  her  draw  the 
frontier,  as  she  is  now  drawing  it,  at  a  point  conveniently  near  to 
Herat,  complete  her  railway  from  Askabad  to  Sarakhs  and  from 
Sarakhs  to  Akrobat,  and  esteblish  a  proper  base  in  the  fertile  region 
of  Badghees,  and  her  ultimate  advance  will  be  enormously  facilitated. 
And  as  for  the  argument  that  we  are  not  only  unpreparea  for  war  but 
already  have  our  hands  full,  one  might  fiiirly  ask,  Is  it  in  the  nature 
of  English  governments  ever  to  be  prepared,  or  of  the  English 
public  to  accept  the  sacrifices  necessary  for  constant  preparedness 
lor  .war  ?     Or  again,  are  we  ever  likely  to  be  the  aggressors  in  a 
war  with  Russia,  and,  if  she  is  the  naturid  aggressor,  will  she  not 
always  choose  for  her  forward  move  a  time  when  we  have  work  on 
our  hands  elsewhere  ?    Besides,  India  is  at  present  firmly  and  even 
enthusiastically  loyal,  and  the  Ameer,  a  strong  ruler,  still  believes 
in  the  value  of  English  friendship.     But  if  we  allow  ourselves  to 
be  openly  jockeyed  by  Russia  in  the  present  controversy,  he  may 
well  begin  to  thmk  of  transferring  his  allegiance  to  what  will  then 
seem  to  him  to  be  manifestly  i£e  stronger  of  the  two  parties. 
All  these  considerations,  however,  though  not  intrinsically  worth- 
less, are  as  feathers  in  the  balance  agamst  the  general  desire  to 
avoid,  or  at  least  to  postpone  as  long  as  possible,  at  whatever  sacri- 
fice, the  hateful  extremity  of  war.     The  latest  news,  that  Russia 
had  accepted  the  '^ agreement"  or  '^ arrangement"  suggested  by 
Mr.  Gladstone,  and,  pending  further  diplomatic  discussion,  was 
gnUdoufily  pleased  to  give  a  conditional  promise  to  take  nothing 
more  than  she  had  already  got,  has  accordingly  been  received  with 
a  widespread  feeling  of  rehef  in  this  country.     If,  therefore,  the 
calamiiy  of  war  befall  us,  it  will  be  due,  not  to  resolution,  but  to 
accident.    But  with  the  opposing:  forces  actually  facing  one  another 
in  a  temote  region,  wiili  w&ch^nunnnication  from  fiead^oarters 
is  di£Bcult,  wim  A&hans  on  one  side  and  Turcomans  on  the  other, 
with  adventurous  Russian  officers  spoiling  for  a  fight  and  indignant 
English  officers  fuming  over  the  slight  which  they  believe  to  have 
been  put  upon  them  and  their  country,  who  shall  say  that  if  the 
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present  state  of  tension  continnes  mnch  longer,  a  war-involving 
aoddent  is  impossible,  or  even  unlikely  ? 

With  the  pnbUc  mind  preoccnpied  hj  oar  foreign  embarrassments 
«ild  dangers,  with  one  great  war  on  onr  hands  and  a  still  greater 
war  imminent,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  oonntry  has  had  little  atten- 
tion, and  Parliament  little  energy,  to  spare  for  domestic  questions. 
Vastly  important  as  the  Redistribution  Bill  is,  and  fraught  in 
almost  every  detail  with  far-reaching  consequences  to  the  future 
of  our  political  life,  it  is  yet  being  hurried  through  the  House  of 
Commons  like  a  measure  of  thir£rate  moment.  The  indifference 
springing  from  distraction  of  mind  is  aggravated  by  the  agreement 
existing  oetween  the  two  front  benches,  which  makes  the  work  of 
Amendment  appear  a  hopeless  one.  Over  and  over  again  during 
the  past  few  weeks  have  attempts  been  made  to  modify  the  measure 
in  some  of  its  more  important  details,  but  no  such  effort,  though 
it  might  enjoy  the  sympathy  of  considerable  numbers  on  both  si^ 
of  the  House,  has  had  the  slightest  chance  of  success.  With  the 
sole  exception  of  the  proposal  to  retain  four  members  for  the  City 
of  London,  instead  of  tne  two  assigned  to  it  in  the  Bill — ^a  pro- 
posal which,  but  for  the  agifeement  aforesaid,  would  in  all  probability 
nave  been  carried — every  suggested  alteration  has  been  rejected  by 
overwhelming  majorities.  fiS.  Bryce's  proposal  to  make  an  end 
of  university  members,  the  proposal  of  the  Ulster  Conservatives 
to  group  the  Ulster  boroughs  instead  of  throwing  them  intc  the 
oounties,  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Courtney  to  introduce  the  principle 
of  Proportional  Representation,  all  met  with  decisive  defeat.  Pro- 
portional Representation,  especially,  mustered,  even  considering  the 
thinness  of  the  House,  a  surprisingly  small  number  of  supportera 
The  truth  is,  the  agitation  in  its  favour,  though  conducted  with 
some  vigour  during  the  recess,  had  been  begun  too  late.  Nor  is 
the  time  yet  ripe  for  bringing  home  to  the  body  of  the  people  the 
necessity  of  some  such  device  for  ensuring  a  true  representation  of 
all  classes  and  opinions.  If  ever  that  time  comes,  it  will  be  when 
thev  have  had  practical  experience  of  a  parliament  in  which 
Ireland  is  represented  almost  exclusively  by  Pamellites  and 
London  almost  exclusively  by  parochial  nobodies. 

For  the  rest  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  the  specimen  just 
afforded  us  of  the  effect  of  legislation  by  previous  compact  between 
the  leaders  of  both  parties  is  calculatea  to  create  a  verv  lively 
desire  for  a  repetition  of  the  experiment  As  far  as  the  Redistri- 
bution Bill  was  concerned.  Parliamentary  discussion  has  been  a 
farce.  The  object  in  view,  a  rapid  settlement  of  the  question,  may 
have  been  worth  the  price  which  had  to  be  paid  for  it,  but  there  can 
be  no  denying  that  thejprice  has  been  a  heavy  one.  The  indepen- 
dent members  of  the  Bfouse  of  Commons  would  hardly  have  borne 
their  extinction  as  legislators  pro  hoc  vice  with  such  conspicuous 
meekness  but  for  the  universal  desire  to  get  to  a  general  election 
as  fiist  as  possible.    The  Ministry,  it  is  felt  on  ail  hands,  ought 
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either  to  be  got  rid  of  or  to  be  reinvigorated  by  contact  wifb  its 
mother-earth.     That  it  should  have  to  drag  on  in  its  present  ^^  dis- 
paraged "    condition   even  for  another  six  months  is  deplorable^ 
bat  were  is  no  help  for  it    As  to  the  result  when  the  election  does 
come,  opinion  is  still  greatly  divided.     The  Conservatives  have 
been  wonderfully  inspirited  of  late  bv  their  swinmng  majority  in 
West  Gloucestershire.     But  it  is  plainly  impossible  to  condude, 
from  the  result  of  a  single  county  election  under  the  old  franchifley 
what  will  be  the  upshot  in  the  majority  of  brand-new  urban  and 
rural  districts  with  the  enlarged  electorate.    If  it  were  the  present 
constituencies  which  had  to  be  appealed  to^  there  would^  indeed^ 
be  littie  doubt  of  the  issue — another  proof  how  headlong  and 
foolish  the  Opposition  was  (from  its  own  point  of  view^  that  is 
to  say)  when  it  took  part  so  eagerly  in  their  destruction.     What 
Hbe  new  constituencies  wiU  say  is  another  matter,  and  they  are 
all  more  or  less  quacks  who  prophesy  positively  about  it.     One 
thing  alone  becomes  increasingly  clear.    The  great  obstacle  to  the 
return  of  the  Conservatives  to  power,  under  whatever  electorate, 
is  the  character  of  the  Conservative  leaders,  the   Conservative 
foUowers,  and  the  Conservative  organisation.  But  for  public  distrust 
of  Lord  Salisbury  and  Lord  Bandolph  and  public  contempt  of  the 
lesser  Conservative  chiefs,  even  the  iron  bonds  of  party  discipline 
would  not  have  saved  the  Ministry  on  the  Vote  of  Censure.    It 
was  an  unedifjing  spectacle  of  factiousness  and  want  of  discipline, 
which  was  atforded  by  a  certain  section  of  the  Conservatives  in 
the  House  of  Commons  when  they  voted  with  the  Irish  against  the 
Speaker  in  his  attempt  to  put  an  end  to  an  irrelevant  debate,  which 
the  Parnellites  had  succeeded  in  interpolating  in  the  discussion  of 
the  Vote  of  Censure.     It  is  a  startling  illustration  of  the  dissension 
and  despair  existing  within  the  Conservative  ranks,  that  their  chief 
agent,  Mr.  Bartley,  has  chosen  this  critical  season  to  resign  his 
post,  and  has  explained  his  conduct  on  the  ground  that  ^'simple 
criticism,  obstruction,  mild  platitudes,  and  abuse  "  seem  to  him  an 
inadequate  policy  for  a  great  party  in  these  critical  times.     There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Bartley,  in  the  outspoken  letter  in  which 
he  stated  the  reasons  for  his  resignation,  hit  the  right  nail  on  the 
head.    Whatever  may  be  its  justification,  there  is  a  wide-spread 
feeing  that  a  change  of  government,  in  the  present  condition  of  the 
Conservative  party,  would  be  to  jump  out  of  the  frying-pan  into 
the  fire.    That  is  a  deep-seated  conviction,  which  tne  conduct  of 
the  Opposition  during  the  past   five  years   has    been   steadily 
establishing  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  which  their  increasing 
disorganization  in  the  Commons  during  the  present  session  has 
confirmed,  and  which  even  Lord  Salisbury's  excellent  speech  in 
moving  the  Vote  of  Censure  in  the  Lords — the  most  statesmanlike 
performance  on  his  whole  record — has  done  very  littie  to  dispel. 

A.  ](. 
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Critical  Notices. 


MISS  WALUS'S  NOVELS.* 

The  issue  of  a  third  edition  of  "  In  Troubled  Times  "  is  a  sufficient 
proof  of  the  interest  which  Miss  Wallis  has  excited  in  England. 
This  interest  is  partly  due  to  the  almost  complete  ignorance 
of  the  literature  of  Holland  on  the  part  of  English  readers,  but 
it  depends,  to  a  much  larger  extent,  on  the  intrinsic  merits  of 
the  book.  Dutch  authors  have  always  written  for  their  fellow- 
countrymen  alone.  Their  language  has  been  understood  by  few 
foreigners,  and  hence  their  literary  achievements,  although  suffi* 
cient  to  place  Holland  three  hundred  years  ago  in  the  front  rank 
in  Europe,  have  gained  for  her  no  universal  renown.  Few  of  us 
know  even  the  names  of  her  great  authors,  while  still  fewer 
have  even  an  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  poems  of  Father 
Cats  or  the  tragedies  of  Vondel,  to  say  nothing  of  the  writings 
of  authors  of  lesser  renown.  These  facts  account  largely  for  the 
number  of  readers  which  Miss  Wallis  has  found  in  England. 
These  readers,  however,  have  been  both  interested  and  impressed 
In  the  first  place.  Miss  Wallis  cannot  be  accused  of  a  want  of 
imagination^  a  charge  to  which  Dutch  authors  appear  to  be  singu- 
larly liable ;  and  mrther^  she  has  placed  before  herself  a  high 
standard,  and  has  made  praiseworthy  attempts  to  reach  it. 
Readers  of  "  In  Troubled  Times  "  will  remember  that  the  scene  is 
laid  in  the  Netherlands,  and  that  the  characters  are  among  the 
prime  movers  in  the  war  of  independence,  and  the  events  imme- 
diately preceding.  But  the  main  interest  of  the  book  lies,  not  in 
the  narrative  of  stirring  events  and  of  the  successive  steps  by 
which  a  great  cause  was  won,  but  rather  in  the  development  of 
three  characters,  Helena  von  Yredenborg,  Edward  MelviUe,  and 
Reynold  de  Meerwonde.  Of  these,  MelviUe,  one  would  guess,  was 
intended  to  be  most  interesting  to  the  readers ;  but  it  was  in  the 
development  of  Reynold's  character  that  the  author  took  the 
greatest  pains  and  felt  the  greatest  pleasure.  His  is  the  most 
complex  character  of  them  aU.  Possessing  fine  abilities  and  a 
keen  wit,  his  moral  nature  was  apparently  of  that  kind  which 

♦  (1)  "  In  Troubled  limes,"  by  A.  S.  C.  Wallia.  (3rd  Ed.)  (2)  •"  Boyal  Favour," 
by  the  same.  Both  translated  from  the  Dutch  by  E.  J.  Irving.  Swan  Sonnen- 
Bchein  and  Co. 
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has  at  first  no  bias  either  towards  virtue  or  vice.  Its  development 
depends  on  external  oircamstancea  In  Meerwonde's  case,  a  sense 
of  physical  infirmity,  a  slight  from  a  superior  coupled  with  a  love, 
in  itself  virtuous  enough,  combine  to  make  him  the  ruin  of  his 
wife's  whole  life,  and  a  Iraitor  to  his  country.  He  dies  by  his 
own  hand  to  escape  falling  into  the  power  of  his  betrayed 
countrymen,  crushed  by  the  sudden  revelation  that  his  whole  life 
has  been  a  mistake  and  a  crime.  He  cannot  even  curse  his  God, 
for  he  believes  in  none,  and  there  is  no  future  for  him  inwhidi  to 
make  atonement  for  his  sins. 

To  say  that  this  character  is  well  drawn  is  in  itself  high  praise ; 
but  one  cannot  but  feel  that  Miss  Wallis  has  talents  of  a  very 
unusual  order.  She  has  set  before  herself,  not  the  constractiom 
of  a  good  plot,  but  the  development  of  the  human  character. 
But,  unlike  her  great  predecessor  in  England,  George  Eliot,  she 
is  not  content  with  ordinary  characters,  or  every-day  patterns  of 
virtue  and  vice.  The  more  complex  the  character  she  studies, 
and  the  greater  its  apparent  contradictions,  the  more  keenly  does 
she  enter  on  her  task.  This  constitutes  at  once  her  strength  and 
her  weakness,  and  forms  the  connecting  link  between  uie  two 
books  by  which  she  is  known  to  E^lish  readers.  She  has 
apparently  sought  for  a  character  whose  whole  life  should  be 
a  contradiction  m  itself,  and  this  she  has  found  in  Goran  Person, 
the  hero  of  "  Boyal  Favour." 

"  Boyal  Favour,"  as  well  as  ''  In  Troubled  Times,"  may  be 
called  an  historical  novel,  and  as  such  is  liable  to  all  the  dangers 
which  beset  novels  of  this  class.  As  a  picture  of  Swedish  life  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  or  as  an  accurate  account  of  the  quarrels 
between  the  King  of  Sweden  and  his  nobles,  ^' Boyal  Favour" 
has  probably  not  much  to  commend  it.  But,  fortunately  for  the 
success  of  the  book,  English  readei-s  know  very  little  of  either 
one  or  the  other.  Their  interest  will  lie  solely  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  characters. 

The  historical  fieusts  on  which  the  novel  is  based  are,  briefly, 
these :  Gustavus  Yasa  died  in  1560.  During  his  life  he  had 
quarrelled  with  Eric,  his  eldest  son,  and  lavished  favours  on  his 
second  son,  John.  By  his  will  he  unwisely  left  John  some 
dukedoms,  thereby  a^ain  splitting  up  the  recently  consolidated 
kingdom.  Eric  repudiated  the  will,  and  attacked  and  defeated 
John.  Once  securely  on  the  throne,  he  appears  to  have  given 
himself  up  entirely  to  pleasure,  and  to  have  exasperated  both  the 
nobles  and  the  people  by  outrageous  acts  of  tyranny  and  oppres- 
sion, in  which  he  was  advised  and  assisted  by  his  Chancellor, 
GOran  Person.  Finally,  he  appears  to  have  become  insane,  and  to 
have  been  deposed  in  favour  of  his  brother  John,  by  whom  he 
was  subsequentlv  poisoned,  while  Person  was  put  to  death  bv 
the  enraged  nobles.  But  in  ''Boyal  Favour"  all  is  changed. 
Eric  is  at  first  a  reformer  of  abuses,  and  Goran  is  the  wise  and 
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gingle-minded  minister^  who  prompts  and  carries  oat  these 
reformations^  'whieh,  for  the  most  part,  were  directed  against  the 
power  of  the  nobles.  As  an  attempt  to  whitewash  the  charact^ 
of  a  man  who  appears  to  be  universally  execrated^  this  is  probably 
a  failure,  but  it  is  none  the  less  interesting  as  a  study  of  character. 

Person  is  introduced  to  us  as  the  favourite  pupil  of  Melancthon, 
at  Wittenberg.    He  has  great  abilities,  and  promises  to  be  a  learned 
and  earnest  clergyman  in  his  own  country.      But  his  secret 
aspirations  are  expressed  in  his  estimate  of  Pico  di  Mirandola^ 
made  to  a  fellow-student.    He  could  not  envy  Mirandola,  because, 
though  he  was  a  great  scholar,  he  was  ''a  visionary  who  con- 
ceived great  thoughts  that  were  never  embodied  in  deeds,  for  he 
lived  in  a  world  where  men  thought  instead  of  acted/'    So  when 
the  opportunity  offers,  he  enters  public  life  in  his  own  country, 
as  secretary  to  Gustavus  Yasa.    Before  he  leaves  Wittenberg 
Melancthon  warns  him  of  the  dangers  he  will  incur,  in  words  that 
are  prophetic,  and  that  give  the  keynote  of  his  whole  subsequent 
life.    •*  Beware,"  he  says,  "  of  fancying  you  feel  the  reformer's  call 
before  the  reformer's  work  has  been  manifestly  assigned  you.    An 
abuse  that  affects  the  whole  commonwealth  cannot  fail  to  be 
universally  felt ;  do  not  force  on  your  countrymen  the  sense  of 
grievances  they  themselves  do  not  complain  of."     Arrived  at 
Stockholm,  he  finds  Eric  living  estranged  from  his  father,  and 
keeping  a  separate  and  disorderly  court  at  Calmar,  while  the 
smooth-tongued  John  is  the  favourite  at  home.    John  tries  to  use 
Q()ran  as  his  tool  in  his  ambitious  designs,  but  Q5ran  sees  through 
his  mask  of  loyalty  and  pretended  love  for  the  erring  brother, 
quarrels  with  him,  strikes  him,  and  is  at  once  sent  to  prison. 
After  a  Ipng  imprisonment,  and  without  undergoing  any  trial  for 
his  offence,  he  escapes,  and,  burning  with  a  sense  of  his  wrongs, 
flies  to  Eric  at  Calmar.    Eric  gives  him  a  hearty  welcome,  and 
the  two  are  bound  together  in  the  strongest  of  all  ties — the  ties  of 
hate.    Notwithstanding  this  inauspicious  commencement  of  their 
friendship,  Person  does  Eric  really  good  service,  purifying  his 
court  at  Calmar,  reforming  abuses,  and    showing  a  supreme 
contempt  for  the  difficulties  that  stand  in  his  road.     At  last 
Qustavus  Yasa  dies,  and  his  son  ascends  the  throne  as  Eric  XIY. 
The  new  king  is  filled  with  the  reformer's  zeal — a  zeal  which, 
however,  he  has  only  derived  from  his  trusty  servant.     Their 
great  aim  is  to  abolish  the  privileges  of  the  nobility,    and  to 
make  all   subjects   of  the   king   alike   amenable   to   taxation. 
This   leads    to    serious    quarrels    with    the   nobles,    in    which 
the  king  soon  loses  sight  of  his  original  purpose,  and  at  last 
thinks  of  the  nobles  only  as  dangerous  foes  that  must  be  crushed. 
Under  the  influence  of  this  feeling,  he  acts  independently  of 
Q5ran,  and  commits  himself  to  a  dishonourable  and  treacherous 

policy.    Qoran  knows  that  the  main  purpose  of  the  king  is  right.; 

ie  has  still  a  great  belief  in  him  and  love  for  him,  and  under  the 
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influence  of  these  feelings  sanctions  acts  which  he  had  before 
condemned  as  outrageous.  He  had,  at  Calmar,  succeeded  in 
abolishing  the  torture  of  prisoners,  and  he  now  finds  himself 
compelled  by  the  king  to  torture  an  innocent  man.  At  last  the 
crash  comes.  The  king,  in  a  fit  of  frenzy,  murders  some  leading 
noblemen  who  are  in  prison  under  a  i»:umped-up  charge  <h 
treason,  while  GOran,  to  save  the  king  from  the  consequenoes 
of  this  act,  procures  from  the  court  a  decree  of  death,  before 
thi  ?  foul  murder  has  become  known,  and  thus  for  ever  associates 
himself  with  a  deed  which  is  never  forgiven  by  the  people. 
Finally,  the  nobles  rebel,  and  defeat  the  king,  and  depose  lum, 
and  Gdran  is  tried  and  executed,  universally  detested  by  the 
very  people  to  whose  welfiEire  he  had  devoted  the  whole  of 
his  life.    Such,  then,  is  the  result  of  "Royal  Favour." 

Whatever  may  be  the  judgment  on  this  attempt  to  make  us 
believe  that  a  man  univereally  condemned  was  really  a  hero,  th^re 
can  be  no  doubt  that  as  a  study  of  character  it  is  a  work  of  no 
common  order.  And  perhaps  the  best  proof  of  this  is  the  keen 
interest  with  which  readers  will  criticize  and  discuss  the  various 
turning  points  in  Person's  career. 

On  one  point,  however,  the  author  has,  we  think,  not  been  clear. 
Does  she,  or  does  she  not,  wish  to  make  us  beUeve  that  Goran  was 
throughout  a  high-souled  man,  inspired  only  by  good  motives,'and 
to  be  condemned  only  for  his  blindness  to  the  nature  of  the  means 
he  employed  to  accomplish  his  end  ?  If  this  was  the  author's 
aim  several  criticisms  at  once  suggest  themselves  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  obvious  that  the  impulse  to  give  up  a  scholar's  life  was 
due  quite  as  much  to  ambition  as  to  the  reformer's  zeaL  One  of 
the  great  reformers  of  our  own  times,  Mazzini,  has  said, ''  Each  of 
us  is  bound  to  purify  his  own  soul  as  a  temple,  to  free  it  from 
egotism  ...  to  search  out  what  is  the  most  striking,  the 
most  urgent  need  of  the  men  by  whom  he  is  surrounded ;  then  to 
interrogate  his  own  £a.culties  and  capacity,  and  resolutely  and 
unceasingly  apply  them  to  the  satis&ction  of  that  need."  Person 
neither  freed  his  soul  from  egotism  nor  interrogated  his  own 
faculties.  Again,  his  motives  for  joining  Eric  were  nothing  but 
those  of  blind  revenge.  The  ties  of  hate  bound  him  for  ever. 
His  mother,  too,  is  represented  as  a  most  ambitious  woman,  with 
one  hope — to  see  her  son  great.  And  he  is  undoubtedly  repre- 
sented as  being  strongly  impelled  by  this  influence,  so  disastrous 
to  the  aims  of  a  would-be  reformer.  Again,  his  action  after  the 
murder  of  the  nobles  is  only  justified  by  the  author  on  the  plea 
of  his  never-dying  afiection  for  the  king.  And  yet  he  destroyed 
any  good  effect  that  this  might  have  had  on  the  people,  by  first 
persuading  the  king  to  dismiss  him  as  disgraced, — as  really 
responsible  for  the  death  of  the  prisoners, — and  then  almost 
immediately  resuming  office.  If  one  could  really  believe  in 
him  entirely,  one  would  have  wished  him  to  hear  the  words  of 
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cue  of  our  own  statesmen  : — *^  No  public  good  is  really  advanced 
by  an  act  of  private  disbonour."  But  one  cannot  belp  feeling 
that  there  is  an  anomaly  in  his  character  which  the  author  has 
not  entirely  succeeded  in  explaining  away. 

The  other  characters  of  the  book  are  of  comparatively  small  in- 
terest. They  serve  chiefly  to  explain  the  development  of  the  main 
character.  And  in  this  respect  "  In  Troubled  Times  "  is  distinctly 
superior.  Indeed,  although  in  the  second  book  undoubtedly  £u* 
greater  ingenuity  and  far  greater  talent  is  manifested,  we  doubt  if 
it  will  be  so  popular  in  England  as  the  earlier  work.  ''In  Troubled 
Times  '*  possesses  distinct  advantages  for  ordinary  readers.  The 
scene  and  the  actors  are  ah^ady  familiar  to  us,  and  fill  us  with  the 
keenest  interest,  an  interest  which  is  lacking  in  "  Royal  Favour." 

Both  works  abound  in  good  sayings,  not  always  new,  but 
always  forcible  and  well  put.  Here  is  a  very  pregnant  remark 
on  the  attitude  of  the  Catholics  in  their  persecutions  :  ''He 
recognized  a  fact  that  manv  Protestants  are  too  prone  to  overlook; 
that  with  Catholics,  as  witn  themselves,  there  is  a  '  Here  am  I ; 
Ood  help  me,  I  cannot  do  otherwise/  "  Again,  of  great  men 
Melancthon  is  made  to  say,  "  You  wUl  be  a  great  man.  Oh,  never 
forget  that  not  only  the  merits  of  a  great  man  are  immortal ;  his 
mistakes  are  immortal  too."  Schoolmasters  might  do  well  to 
remember  that  "  it  is  easier  for  some  people  to  anatyse  the  feelings 
of  Achilles,  than  those  of  an  average  youth  in  his  teens."  Again, 
"To  live  one  moment  of  history  is  more  than  an  infinity  of 
inglorious  hours."  This  is  an  old  thought,  but  it  is  certainly  well 
expressed.  So  also  is  the  effect  of  unceasing  work  on  a  great 
genius.  Melancthon  complains  that  old  age  has  overtaken  him 
early.  "  After  a  life  like  yours,"  his  visitor  replies,  "  that  would 
not  be  surprising;  on  the  highest  summits  falls  the  earliest  snow." 
Again,  "The  hand  that  caressed  leaves  no  trace  behind ;  that  which 
wounded  leaves  a  deep  scar  to  keep  the  deed  fresh  in  the  memory." 

Both  works  breathe  a  strong  spiritof  belief  in  the  development 
and  growth  of  the  human  race.  Miss  Wallis  believes  in  innate 
goodness — a  goodness  that  is  immortal.  "  There  is  nothing  good," 
says  Earl  Swante ;  "  nothing. noble  that  ever  falls  to  the  ground, 
ever  is  bom  in  vain.  Every  act  of  self-denial  which  goes  unre- 
warded in  the  present  is  a  link  in  the  great  chain  that  binds  us 
to  a  better  future."  Again — self-excusing  reasonings  are  not 
hypocrisy,  when  we  make  excuses  for  our  sins ;  "  it  is  rather  the 
voice  of  the  good  that  speaks  then,  of  that  mighty  good  which 
we  can  never  sin  against  without  feeling  its  superiority."  Her 
religion  is  one  of  love.  "  The  best  religion  would  not  break  the 
ties  of  love.  It  would  draw  them  closer.  And  then  faith,  hope, 
and  charity  would  no  longer  be  divided.  They  would  be  one. 
And  I  think  that  would  be  better — ^the  best  religion."  "For- 
giveness and  Love.  In  those  two  words  the  whole  of  life  was 
summed  up.     In  the  love  that  goes  about  doing  good,  in  the 
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foi^veness  that  persuades  the  evil,  whose  oonsequenoes  cannot  be 
arrested  into  repentance  and  expiation."  On  the  subject  of  prayer 
a  very  telling  remark  is  made.  "  There  is  a  great  deal  said  about 
prayer  being  heard  or  unheard.  In  a  certain  sense  every  prayer 
is  heard ;  for  the  very  submission  which  prompts  the  prayemil 
impulse  implies  the  frame  of  mind  which  makes  suffering  tolerable  ; 
we  have  already  taken  up  the  cross  as  soon  as  we  are  able  to  say, 
'  Lord,  help  us  to  bear  it, '  for  we  bond  before  a  will  not  our  own."' 
One  feels  that  in  both  these  books  the  author  is  letting  us  see 
herself.  If  one  might  venture  to  formulate  what  seems  to  be 
her  ideal  of  the  liro  most  worth  living,  one  would  say  that  it^ 
was  a  life  of  sacrifice  of  self  for  a  great  object.  She  could  not 
indeed  make  Person's  end  any  other  than  it  was,  but  she  hae 
chosen  in  "In  Troubled  Times"  to  make  Melville  die  for  his 
cause,  rather  than  be  reconciled  with  his  &ther.  One  cannot 
help  recalling  to  mind  the  lines  of  one  of  our  own  poets : — 

**  Unto  each  man  bis  handiwork,  unto  each  his  crown 

The  just  Fate  gives. 
'  Whoso  takes  the  world's  life  on  him,  and  his  own  lays  down. 

Ho,  dying  so,  lives." 


« THE  SECRET  OF  DEATH/  AND  OTHER  POEMS.* 

Mr.  Edwin  Abnold  has  chosen  an  opportune  moment  for  tho 
appearance  of  "  The  Secret  of  Death."  It  would  seem  as  if  just 
now  the  utterances  of  Eastern  teachers — from  Omar  Ehayy&m  to 
Root  Hoomi — were  listened  for  with  a  degree  of  interest  which 
aknost  suggests  the  realization  of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's  dream 
of  the  West  seated,  in  the  latter  days  when  all  the  legions  have 
thundered  past,  to  learn  at  the  feet  of  her  elder  sister,  the  East. 

This  volume,  however,  is  not  altogether  filled  with  lotus  blossoms ; 
it  contains,  besides  the  epic  which  gives  the  title,  ballads,  songs, 
verse-narratives  of  the  Canterbury  Tale  order,  and  other  poems, 
besides  a  number  of  translations  from  the  Sanskrit,  Greek,  LatiD, 
French,  Sj^anish,  Italian,  and  Qerman.  And  a  very  attractive 
volume  it  is.  Mr.  Arnold  mav  have  written  verse  of  greater  and 
more  sustained  power ;  here  he  charms  us  with  "  diverse  tones," 
with  the  variety  of  the  moods  in  which  he  reveals  himself  to  us^ 
and  the  manv-sidedness  of  his  intellectual  gifts.  Our  sympathies 
are  attracted,  too,  by  the  glimpses  allow^  us  of  a  lue-histoiy, 
touchingly  and  tenderly  traced,  proving,  if  proof  were  needed, 
that  love  and  sorrow  have  been  the  twin  fountis  of  the  poet's  song. 

''The  Secret  of  Death  "  takes  the  unusual  and  interestinir  form 
of  a  lesson  given  by  a  Brahmin  priest  to  an  English  SaheE,  who 

^  By  Edwin  Arnold,  M.A.    XrtLbner.  and  Ck>. 
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laborioasly  spells  oat  the  Sanskrit  MS.,  explained  and  illustrated 
by  the  Pundit.  It  is  a  noble  poem,  and  we  follow  with  increas- 
ing interest  the  gradual  revelation  of  life  beyond  the  grave, 
won  from  the  dark  god  of  deat^,  by  Gautama's  holy  and  self- 
renoundng  son.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  verse  should  be  so  marred 
by  the  perpetual  recurrence  of  excerpts  from  the  Sanskrit  MS., 
not  stray  words  merely,  but  whole  phrases,  and  even  lines. 
Sanskrit  is  a  language  so  little  known,  that  not  one  in  a  thousand, 
even  of  classical  scholars^  can  translate  a  sentence  of  it;  and  to 
all  but  these  favoured  few,  such  long  (]|uotations  in  an  unknown 
tongue  must  be  a  mere  vexation  of  spirit  Mr.  Arnold  has  well 
expressed  the  earnest  and  reverent  spirit  of  Buddhist  teaching, 
or,  as  his  introduction  teUs  us — 

"  The  subtle  thought,  the  far-off  faith, 
The  deathleas  spirit  mocking  Death, 
The  close-packed  sense,  haM  to  unlock 
As  diamonds  from  their  mother-rock, 
The  solemn,  brief  simplicity. 
The  insight,  fancy,  mystery 
Of  Hindoo  Scriptures." 

We  quote  a  passage  which  shows  something  of  the  lofty 
teaching  of  the  poem.  The  Pundit,  requested  by  his  scholar  to 
explain  something  of  what  Brahma  is^  replies  : — 

*'  He  Who  Alone,  UndiJflEerenced,  unites 
With  Nature,  making  endless  difference. 
Producing  and  receiving  aU  which  seems 
Is  Brahma  I    May  he  give  us  light  to  know." 

**  He  is  the  Unseen  Spirit  which  informs 
All  subtle  essences  I    He  flames  in  fire, 
He  shines  in  Sun  and  Moon,  Planets  and  Stars  I 
He  bloweth  with  the  winds,  rolls  with  the  waves, 
He  is  Prajapati,  that  fills  the  worlds  1 " 

'*  He  is  the  man  and  woman,  youth  and  maid. 
The  babe  new-born,  the  withered  ancient,  propped 
Upon  his  staff  I  He  is  whatever  is, — 
The  black  bee,  and  the  tiger,  and  the  fish. 
The  green  bird  with  red  eyes,  the  tree,  the  grass, 
The  cloud  that  hath  the  lightning  In  its  womb, 
The  seasons  and  the  seas  1    By  Him  they  are. 
In  Him  begin  and  end.'* 

''  The  Lost  Pleiad  "  is  also  a  beautiful  poem,  telling  in  verse, 
stately  and  calm  as  the  march  of  stars,  the  woe  of  light- 
abandoned  Merop^, 

"  Who  stood  between  God's  lowest  and  God's  love." 

We  like  also,  in  spite  of  its  somewhat  rough  metre,  "The 
Shadow  of  the  Cross,  and  quite  as  well,  in  its  different  way, 
the  pathetic  story  of  Vernier.  ''Students'  Day"  contains  a 
beautiful  thought,  beautifully  expressed.     The  poet,  watching 
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a  copyist  at  work,  sees  a  drop  of  water  fall  like  a  tear  upon 
the  laoe  of  Perugino's  Madonna  growing  beneath  her  hand: — 

" '  Lo,  a  tear  1 '     I  thought,  'that  teaches  Pietro  1 
That  is  wiser  than  the  master's  wisdom  I 
Now  the  pictme's  meaning  will  be  perfect ! 
For  she  could  not  be  so  ctdm — Chnst^s  mother — 
Conld  she  ?    Even  though  Archangel  kept  her  ! 
Could  she  7    Even  though  those  sang  in  Heaven  I 
Knowing  how  her  world  would  roll  beyond  them. 
Twenty  centuries  past  this  sacred  moment, 
Out  of  sound  of  this  angelic  singing ; 
Loaded  with  the  wrongs  Christ  s  justice  rights  not, 
Beddened  with  the  blood  Christ's  teachings  stauncli  not, 
Beeking  with  the  tears  Christ's  pity  stays  not ; 
Let  the  tear  shine  there,  it  suits  the  story  I 
Tear  and  smile  go  wondroos  well  together  ! 
Seeing  that  this  song  was  sung  by  angels. 
Seeing  that  the  foolish  would  gainsay  it. 
That  one  lustrous  drop  completes  the  picture ; 
Yon  forgot  it,  Peter  <n  Pen^^a.' 

As  the  poet  thus  meditates,  however,  the  artist  takes  some 
colonr  in  her  brash,  and  uses  the  fitllen  water-drop  to  deepen 
a  soft  flesh  tint. 

"  Then  I  thought :  *  Pietro's  wise  Madonna 
Was  too  wise  to  weep  at  little  sorrows  I 
Christ,  and  She,  and  Heaven,  and  all  the  Angels. 
Last ;  *tis  sin,  and  grief  alone  which  passes ! 
Bcses  grow  of  dew  and  smiles  from  weeping  ! 
Sweetest  smile  is  made  of  saddest  tear-drop  ! 
She  hath  not  forgotten  we  shall  suffer ! 
In  her  heart  that  sword — to  the  heft — ^is  planted. 
But  beyond  the  years,  she  sees  Time  over  : 
Past  tile  Calvary  she  counts  the  **  Mansions.** 
Dear  Madonna  !  wise  to  be  so  happy ! 
Should  you  weep  because  we  have  not  listened  } 
We  shall  listen  !  and  His  mother  knows  iC  ** 

There  is  lighter  work,  too,  in  the  yolume ;  and  we  hope  Mr. 
Arnold  will  give  us  more  of  such  stirring  ballads  as  ''The  Bajpoot's 
Wife  or  The  Wreck  of  the  Northern  BeUe.**  Of  the  translations 
which  occupy  so  much  space,  "Neucia"  and  ''The  Epic  of  the 
Lion  "  are  by  &r  the  besL  In  a  style  which  reminds  us  ct  Mr. 
Browning's — we  refer  to  Mr.  Browning  s  genuine  style,  not  to 
that  "cake  not  turned,'*  full  of  lumps  and  crudities  of  expression, 
sometimes  bestowed  upon  us  by  the  great  master — ^Mr.  Am<dd 
has  written  a  capital  version  of  Victor  Hugo's  &scinating  poem. 
Savage  fierceness  and  the  gentleness  of  a  little  diild  are  eontrasted 
in  it^  like  the  brightness  of  love  and  darkness  of  death  in  Poe's 
"  Baven,"  but  with  Victor  Hugo^s  peculiar  lightness  of  toudi ;  and 
we  pay  Mr.  Arnold  the  highest  compliment  in  our  power,  when 
we  say  that  the  poom  has  lost  nothing  by  translation. 

Of  the  remaining  translations  we  cannot  speak,  so  highly. 
Some  are  too  insignificant  to  be  worth  handing  down  to  posterity, 
othen  are  difiose,  and  weakened  by  meanin^ess  MJedivQa. 
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Thus  the  well-known  "  Song  of  Hybrias,  the  Cretan/'  which  in  the 
Greek  is  ten  lines  in  lengthy  and  in  Campbell's  version  expands 
to  twelve,  is  stretched  by  Mr.  Arnold  to  sixteen.  In  the  passage 
fix>m  "  Simonides  "  one  whole  line  of  epithets  is  superfluous ;  and 
we  do  not  see  that  Mr.  Arnold  improves  upon  the  alreadv 
numerous  versions  of  the  German  ''Three  Students."  His 
hexameters,  too,  compare  un&vourablv  with  Worsley's  Spen- 
serian stanzas,  in  a  fragment  from  the  ''Odyssey";  and  we 
should  like  to  ask  why  he  begins  with  "Odyssey,"  continues 
with  "  Ulysses,"  and  ends  with  "  Odysseus  '*  ?  The  latter  form, 
which  is  the  most  objectionable  of  the  three, — ^for  the  Greek 
upsUan  is  certainly  not  represented  by  the  Iloglish  u, — seems 
to  find  most  favour  in  his  eyes. 
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EUSSIA    AND    ENGLAND. 

A  MEETING  WITH  MR.  DISRAELI. 

BY  KARL  BLIND. 

I. 

One  day — it  was  some  time  after  the  French  war  against 
trermany — I  happened  to  be  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  the 
guest  of  a  Liberal  Scotch  member^  who  had  warmly  taken  the 
side  of  our  fatherland  against  an  unjust  aggression.  In  the 
midst  of  the  dinner  the  division  bell  ran^.  Rising  quickly,  with 
a  word  of  excuse,  my  host  left  to  falfil  his  parliamentary  duty. 
On  coming  back,  he,  to  my  surprise,  suddenly  asked  : — 

^^Woula  you  not  like  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  Mr. 
DisraeK  ?  " 

I  was  not  aware,  until  then,  that  the  Liberal  Scotch  nobleman 
and  the  Tory  leader  were  personal  friends.  However,  I  had  lived 
long  enough  in  England  to  know  that  men  of  the  most  opposite 
pohtical  views  were  accustomed  to  meet  in  social  intercourse,  far 
more  than  is  the  custom  in  other  countries.  Among  the  friends 
whose  amiable  character  had  always  exercised  a  peculiar  charm, 
I  myself  gladly  reckoned  Sir  Thomas  DufFas  Hardy,  the  Deputy- 
Keeper  of  the  Public  Becords,  a  man  full  of  learning,  a  free- 
thinker in  religion,  a  Tory  in  politics — "  quite  an  Old  Torj',"  as 
he  would  often  say  with  his  kmdly  smile.  Questions  of  the  day, 
it  is  true,  he  seldom  touched  upon.  In  his  house,  where  the  gifted 
wife  and  daughter  also  represented  a  literary  element,  many  a 
pleasant  hour  was  spent  by  men  of  various  ways  of  thinking. 

On  the  question  being  put  to  me  as  to  making  Mr.  Disraeli's 
acquaintance,  I  confess  I  at  first  felt  little  inclination.  I  was  not 
even  attracted  by  curiosiiy ;  for  his  whole  life,  all  his  ways  and 
manners,  seemed  to  me  like  an  open  book,  in  spite  of  the 
enigmatic  closeness  and  dark  reserve  often  attributed  to  him, 

^*  But  you  know,"  said  the  Liberal  member  encouragingly,  as 
he  saw  my  hesitation,  "  that  Mr.  Disraeli,  in  the  very  begmning 
of  the  French  war,  at  once  took  the  right  side,  at  least  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Treaties  of  1815." 
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A  sudden  remembrance  here  came  over  me  that  those  Treaties 
had  also  been  appealed  to  by  Mr.  Disraeli  daring  the  first 
Schleswig-Holstein  war  (1848)  in  a  sense  unfiEiyoaraDle  to  the 
national  rights  of  a  German  people.  Having  myself  been  the 
confidential  intermediary^  before  the  second  Schleswig-Holstein 
war  (1863-64)^  between  the  leaders  of  the  Schleswig  Parliament 
and  Lord  John  Russell^  the  then  Foreign  Secretary,  to  whom 
they  wished  to  convey  memoranda  of  their  case  wiuont  laying 
themselves  open  to  a  Danish  prosecution  for  high  treason,  I  was 
not  too  strongly  impressed  by  a  reference  to  the  Treaties  of  1815. 

So,  without  going  into  this  matter,  I  declined  the  offered  intro- 
duction to  Mr.  Disraeli  with  thanks,  adding  that  I  was  afraid 
there  were  too  few  points  of  contact  to  make  a  conversation 
pleasant. 

After  a  while,  the  division  bell  rang  again,  and  my  host  had 
to  leave  once  more.  On  his  return  he  astonished  me  by  the 
further  remark  : — 

'^Mr.  Disraeli  has  himself  expressed  a  wish  to  make  your 
acquaintance.   He  is  waiting  in  the  library.    Would  you  not  come  ?  ^ 

It  would  have  been  a  breach  of  the  rules  of  good  breeding  to 
hesitate  any  longer.  "  Very  well,"  I  answered.  "  I  shall  have 
much  pleasure.  Let  us,  before  all,  then,  speak  of  his  bearing  in 
regard  to  Germany  in  1870." 

We  went  into  a  room,  where  Mr.  Disraeli  received  us  in  a 
most  graceful  manner.  After  having  shaken  hands,  he  said  some 
obliging  words  in  a  tone  which  at  once  invited  unceremonious 
openness  in  conversation.  For  my  part,  I  replied  that  I  was  glad 
to  have  been  reminded  that,  ^^at  a  moment  when  a  great  and 
decisive  crisis  had  occurred  in  Europe,  he  had  come  forward  to 
speak  in  favour  of  our  country." 

I  had  seen  the  figure  of  the  Tory  leader  often  enough  before 
in  the  House  and  in  the  lobby,  and  listened  to  his  sarcastic 
speeches,  so  difierent,  in  rhetorical  accent,  from  those  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  or  John  Bright.  I  had  observed  how,  in  his  place  in 
Parliament,  he  usually  sat  with  the  aspect  almost  of  an  Egyptian 
idol,  not  moving  a  muscle,  whilst  attacks  came  down  upon  him 
like  a  hailstorm.  This  immobility  of  his  attitude,  this  mask-like 
look  of  his  face,  also  characterised  him  during  our  interview,  when 
he  had  resumed  his  seat,  after  the  first  words  of  meeting. 

Yet  all  that  he  said  was  uttered  in  so  agreeable  a  manner,  that 
the  impression  was  wholly  different  from  the  one  created  by  his 
appearance  in  Parliament.  His  manner  of  speaking  was  quiet, 
measured,  dignified,  yet,  withal,  warm.  No  ambiguous  remark 
escaped  from  his  lips.  Involuntarily  one  might  nave  doubted 
whether  this  was  only  a  ^'  second  manner "  adopted  for  the  occa- 
sion. However,  he  confirmed,  with  evident  fnmkness,  that  ^'he 
had  looked  upon  the  attack  of  France  against  Germany  as  a  great 
and  grievous  wrong."     On  this  point  we  were  all  agreed. 
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As  I  glanced,  at  that  moment,  at  the  two  men  who  in  Parlia- 
ment were  divided  by  antagonistic  camps,  but  who  in  this  question 
were  then  at  one,  I  coidd  not  help  being  struck  by  the  remark- 
able difference  of  race-type.  The  Oriental-faced  descendant  of  a 
Venetian  Jew  of  the  persecuted  tribe  of  the  Spanish  Sephardim, 
who  by  his  superior  ability  had  risen  to  be  the  parliamentary 
captain  of  the  pre-eminently  aristocratic  party  in  England,  formed 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  purely  Teutonic,  blue-eyed,  £ur-haired, 
red-bearded  Scotch  member,  the  offspring  of  one  of  the  most 
ancient  northern  families,  with  his  clear  and  nobly-cut  features. 
In  the  conversation  the  latter  scarcely  mixed.  Most  considerately, 
he  lefb  it  to  the  Tory  leader  and  to  myself.  To  some  extent,  it  is 
true,  this  may  have  been  caused  by  the  circumstance  of  my  having 
introduced  subjects  on  which  he  afterwards  became  the  downright 
opponent  of  Mrl  Disraeli — ^namely,  the  Eastern  Question,  the 
corresponding  situation  of  Austria-Hungary,  and  the  Panslavistic 
movement 

Though  Mr.  Disraeli  spoke  very  cautiously  on  Turkish  and 
Eastern  a&irs,  it  may  be  said  that,  in  the  course  of  the  interview, 
a  considerable*  agreement  of  views  gradually  seemed  to  come  out. 
The  subjects  were  treated  fully  in  their  various  aspects.  The  Tonr 
leader  did  his  share  more  by  questions  put ;  but  his  manifest  wish 
was,  that  there  should  be  a  large,  thorough,  and  comprehensive 
discussion.  My  fear  lest  his  time  should  oe  occupied  overmuch 
whilst  debates  were  going  on  in  the  House,  was  quickly  removed 
by  him. 

We  came  to  speak  of  the  tearing  up  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Paris  Treaty  of  1856,  referring  to  the  Black  Sea,  which  the 
Government  of  the  Czar  had  resolved  upon  in  such  a  high-handed 
manner,  when  Germany  and  France  were  engaged,  in  1870-71,  in 
a  struggle  of  life  and  death. 

I  here  remarked  that  for  centuries  the  Northern  Autocrats  had 
alternately  sought  territorial  extension  in  Europe  and  Asia,  always 
changing  the  venue  in  accordance  with  the  favour  of  circumstances 
I  pointed  out  how  both  these  aims  were  never  lost  sight  of  by 
them,  and  how  the  success  gained  in  one  direction  had  oeen  uni- 
formly used  for  the  furtherance  of  aggression  in  the  other.  The 
West  and  the  East  were  thus  threatened  by  turns  ever  and  anon.. 
Cossacks,  Kirgises,  Calmucks,  were  gradually  subdued,  annexed 
to  the  despotically  governed  Empire,  drilled  into  its  service,  and 
then  used,  on  their  part,  for  the  conquest  and  oppression  of  Euro- 
pean populations  of  much  higher  culture  and  political  standing 
than  the  backward  peasantry  of  Bussia  Proper.  The  Baltic  pro- 
vinces, parts  of  Poland,  and  Finland  had  thus  been  added  to  the 
Muscovite  dominion.  And  now  this  tyrannic  power,  with  its  venal 
bureaucracy,  was  aiming  at  the  very  heart  of  central  Europe, 
whilst  trying  to  get  hold  of  Constantinople;  thus  creating  a  grave 
danger  for  ulq  future  of  Greece,  and  for  regenerated  Italy. 
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"  You  look  upon  the  Panslavistic  movement  as  a  grave  danger. 
In  what  relation  do  you  think  it  stands  to  the  Russian  Government?" 
asked  Mr.  Disraeli. 

"I  have  no  doubt,"  I  answered,  "that  you  are  fully  aware  of 
the  many  ramifications  of  that  movement.  Real  race-yearnings 
are  mixed  up  in  it  with  the  crafty  scheming  of  men  at  St.  Peters- 
burg and  Moscow,  who  simply  work  for  Russian  universal  domi- 
nion. The  Slav-speaking  populations,  or  fragments  of  populations, 
in  Russia,  Austria-Hungary,  and  Turkey,  widely  differ  m  language. 
They  understand  each  other  as  lifctle  as  Germans,  Scandinavians, 
or  Englishmen  do,  though  they  are  all  of  the  same  Teutonic  stock. 
But  in  the  Panslavistic  propaganda  there  are  a  great  many  agents 
who,  by  secret  threads,  keep  the  movement  in  a  large  measure 
together  in  the  interest  of  the  Russian  Government.  Under  pseudo- 
democratic  disguise,  not  a  few  of  its  emissaries  work  in  that  sense. 
Revolutionary  phraseology  has  often  been  employed  by  them  to 
make  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  Russia  acceptable  to  the 
Democratic  parties  of  Europe.  The  same  devices  have  been 
employed  to  persuade  men  that  the  disruption  of  Hungary — an 
old  parliamentary  country — and  the  conversion  of  Bohemia  into 
a  Slavonian  stronghold,  would  be  for  the  interest  of  the  advanced 
popular  party." 

At  these  words  Mr.  Disraeli  listened  with  manifestly  eager 
attention.  Everything  passing  in  the  Democratic  camp  naturally 
interested  him  speciiuly ;  for  had  not  he  himself  begun  as  a 
Radical  ? 

His  public  career  had  commenced  even  under  the  revolutionary 
formula.  On*  the  plains  of  Troy,  "  surrounded  by  the  tombs  of 
heroes,  and  by  the  confluence  of  poetic  streams,"  it  flashed  across 
his  mind — so  he  wrote  in  1834 — ^that  "  in  those  great  poems  which 
rise,  the  pyramids  of  poetic  art,  amid  the  falling  and  the  fading 
splendour  of  less  creations,  the  Poet  hath  ever  embodied  the  spirit  of 
ms  Time."  The  spirit  of  his  own  time  he  concluded  to  be  the  revo- 
lutionary one.   Hence,  "  for  me  remains  the  Revolutionary  Epick." 

That  poem,  re-edited  by  him  in  1864,  and  dedicated  to  the 
then  Lord  Stanley,  contains  many  strong  passages.  For  instance, 
one  in  Shelley's  vein  about — 

.    .    .    The  cunning  creed 
That  bids  the  Many  labour  for  the  Few, 
Filling  the  Earth  with  famine  and  disease, 
Maternal  Earth,  so  fruitful  and  so  pure. 

Again,  that  other  often-quoted  passage : — • 

And  blessed  be  the  hand  that  dares  to  wave 
The  regicldal  steel  that  shall  redeem 
A  nation's  sorrow  with  a  tyrant's  blood. 

*  Book  ii.,  24.    This  is  not  suppressed  in  the  edition  dedicated  to  Lord  Stanley, 
but  only,  from  a  corrected  text  of  1837,  changed  into — 

...    and  hallowed  be 
The  re^cidal  steel  that  shall  redeem 
A  nation's  woe. 
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When  first  stepping  forward  as  a  parliamentary  candidate^  he 
said  he  would  not  seek  the  support  of  either  aristocratic  party. 
Shorter  Parliaments  and  the  ballot  he,  in  those  days,  accepted  as 
legitimate  demands.  Long  after  he  had  gone  over  to  the  Conser- 
vative party,  he  one  day  astonished  many  by  advocating  a  prayer 
for  amnesty  of  Chartists  sentenced  to  imprisonment  Thomas 
Cooper,  the  Chartist,  dedicated  to  him  one  of  his  poems  from 
prison. 

Such  remembrances,  I  imagined,  were  perhaps  flitting  through 
Mr.  Disraeli's  mind  when  European  Democracy  was  mentioned. 
Nor  could  I  forget  that,  in  Opposition,  he  had  endeavoured  to  form 
a  •'  Social  Alliance  "  between  the  Conservative  party  and  a  number 
of  working-class  leaders,  as  against  Liberals.  The  negotiations  for 
that  object  were  carried  on  secretly  ;  but  the  scheme,  fortunately, 
came  to  nought.  Remembering  these  ways  and  manners  of  the 
Tory  leader,  I  could  easily  fancy  that  he  would  be  very  attentive 
when  the  intrigues  of  emissaries  of  the  Russian  Grovemment,  posing 
as  Democrats,  came  to  be  discussed. 

On  this  subject  I  gave  some  notable  instances  from  personal  ex- 
perience. I  also  took  occasion  to  refer  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
popular  and  national  movements  at  Vienna  and  in  Hungary,  in 
1848-49,  by  means  of  Slav  agencies,  in  whose  wake  the  interven- 
tion of  a  Russian  army  against  the  Magyars  came  under  Czar 
Nicholas. 

"A  few  years  later,"  I  added,  "  a  writer  like  Alexander  Herzen^ 
whom  I  have  intimately  known,  and  whom  many  regarded  as  a 
representative  of  the  cause  of  freedom,  did  not  scruple  to  scatter 
about  phrases  on  what  he  called  the  ^corrupt  blood  of  the  Ger- 
mane-Romanic world,'  which,  he  said, '  must  be  reinvigorated  by 
the  young  barbarian  world  of  Russia ! '  All  Europe  was,  to  him,  a 
*  Sick  Man,'  whom  it  would  bo  best  to  ^  take  by  the  tiiroat  and 
finish  ofi;'  Russia  was  to  be  the  ^  heir '  of  that  ^  Sick  Man.' 
Putting  forward  a  Russian  peasant  of  his  own  invention,  he,  in  one 
of  his  letters,  made  that  personage  revolve  the  question  in  his  mind 
whether  Vienna,  St.  Petersburg,  Warsaw,  or  Moscow  should  be 
the  Russian  capital  of  the  future.  Finally,  he  made  him  decide  for 
Constantinople  as  the  capital  of  the  United  Slavo-Greeks  I " 

Mr.  Disraeli  listened  with  apparent  deep  interest  to  what  seemed 
new  to  him.  As  he  coincided  in  the  view  that  it  would  be  a  great 
misfortune  if  the  Panslavistic  movement  were  to  shake  Austria- 
Hungary,  I  observed  that  a  strong  Germany  and  Austria- Hungary 
could  only  be  welcome  for  England,  and  that  intelligent  Liberals, 
Democrats,  and  Conservatives  should  seek  to  prevent  a  premature 
collapse  of  Turkey,  as  long  as  the  over-grown  Empire  of  the  Czar 
stood  there  in  threatening  form,  and  the  dividing  wall  of  Poland 
was  not  yet  restored. 

The  Central  Asian  question  in  its  bearing  upon  India  was  then 
discussed* 
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I  was  aware  that,  on  this  point,  Mr.  Disraeli  held  opinions  which  I 
looked  upon  as  totally  wide  of  the  mark.  A  trace  of  his  Tiew  came 
out  in  an  incidental  short  remark  that  fell  from  him. 

''  The  Russians,"  he  said,  '^  have  now  enough  on  their  hands  in 
Central  Asia.  And,  after  all,  I  do  not  think  were  is  any  cause  for 
com^aint  or  alarm  in  that  direction." 

**You  will  pardon  me,"  I  answered,  "when  I  say  that  I  have 
never  been  able  to  understand  how  quietly  England,  upon  the  whole, 
na^,  with  what  surprising  assent,  not  a  few  men  here  nave  regarded 
this  pushing  forward  of  Russia  through  Independent  Tartary. 
After  all,  her  final  aim  is  India." 

Mr.  Disraeli  quickly  felt  the  sting  of  these  words.  Contrary  to 
his  custom,  he  moved  about  a  little  with  apparent  uneasiness. 
However,  he  seemed  to  think  that  it  was  still  a  long  way  from  the 
Russian  to  the  Indian  frontier. 

In  reply,  I  laid  stress  on  the  systematic  advance  of  the  Russian 

position  in  Turkestan,  whose  gradual  approximation  to  the  frontiers 

of  the  English  dominion  I  held  to  be  made  with  a  deep  calculation. 

X)ne  day,  Russia  would  be  so  near  to  Lidia  that  she  would  try  to 

-stir  up  dissatisfied  populations  and  parties  there,  so  as  to  bring 

,  about  a  rebellion  like  the  one  in  1857.     At  the  critical  moment, 

England  might  be  distracted  by  simultaneous  rebel  movements  in 

Ireland  and  Canada,*  in  which — ^far  off  as  these  countries  might  seem 

— Russian  agents  would  perhaps  also  have  a  hand.     "  At  all  events," 

I  said,  *^  there  has  been  evidence  of  such  influence  in  India  shortly 

before  the  Sepoy  rising.     This,  at  least,I  state  on  information  from 

;a  ftiUy  trustworthy  source,  which  came  to  me  quite  by  accident." 

"  You  really  mean  tibe  rising  of  1857  ?  "  Mr.  Disraeli  said,  in  a 
BOmewhat  doubting  tone.  He  asked  for  details,  which  I  gave  from 
recollection,  so  far  as  it  was  possible. 

Russian  emissaries,  acquainted  with  native  languages,  had  indeed 

been  active  to  promote  a  rebellion  in  India  during  the  Crimean 

war,  so  as  to  create  a  diversion.     Fortunately  for  England,  it  was 

not  so  easy  to  time  the  event  for  the  purposes  of  the  Russian 

'  Government.      Of  course,  the  native   elements  of  dissatisfaction 

were  fully^in  existence  in  those  days,  even  without  the  activity  of  the 

■  Czar's  agents.     Still,  the  fact  in  question — and  I  had  good  reason 

Jjo  believe  it  to  be  a  well- ascertained  fact — is  a  noteworthy  one. 

I  wound  up  this  part  of  the  conversation  with  a  remark  later  on 
embodied  in  an  essay  : — 

"  I  believe  Russian  autocracy  will  never  rest,  as  long  as  it  has 
great  power,  until  England  nas  been  brought  down  from  the 
pinnack  of  her  greatness.  Russia  knows  of  what  value  India  is  for 
the  commercial  prosperity  of  this  country  ;  a  prosperitjr  in  which 
the  working  classes  of  the  English  towns  are  deeply  interested. 
Hence  the  Russian  Government  will  always  aim  at  coming  nearer 
and  nearer  to  India,  by  first  pushing  in  the  outer  bulwarks,  such  as 
•  There  waa  then,  as  now,  good  cause  for  such  an  assumption. 
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Turkestan,  Turkey,  and  Persia.  When  that  work  is  done,  she  will 
try  to  bring  about  the  final  catastrophe  and  convulsion." 

These  were  the  main  subjects  treated  of  during  the  interview, 
which  lasted  a  considerable  time.  Meanwhile,  the  Liberal  member, 
with  arms  crossed,  had  mostly  sat  in  silence.  On  home  questions 
nothing  was  said ;  for  there  no  consonance  of  views  whatever  was 
possible.  I  thought  I  should  not  prolong  the  meeting  any  further, 
and  rose. 

When  we  took  leave,  Mr.  Disraeli  conducted  us  to  the  door  with 
kind  words.     This  was  the  only  time  I  met  the  Tory  leader. 

Afterwards  the  Scotch  member  and  I  still  walked  for  a  long 
time  up  and  down  the  HaU  in  which  Charles  I.  was  judged.  When 
the  Eastern  question  again  came  up  a  few  years  later,  his  opinions 
utterly  disagreed  from  mine.  He  enthusiastically  wished  for  the 
«uccess  of  Russia,  and  bitterly  attacked  Lord  Beaconsfield.  I  thought 
that  a  downright  reverse  of  the  Czar's  armies  would  bring  up  the 
•dissatisfied  element  in  the  Empire,  and,  at  the  very  least,  force  a 
defeated  Autocrat  to  grant  a  charter.  Thus,  I  concluded  ynth 
many  Continental  Liberals  and  Democrats,  political  and  social 
progress  might  have  been  wrought  in  Russia  herself,  and  Europe 
fceen  freed  firom  the  ever-recurring  dangers  of  aggression  which 
are  plotted  in  a  despot's  conclave. 

IL 

Constantinople  and  India  are  the  two  aims  steadfastly  kept  in 
view  by  the  Court  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  its  military  and  bureau- 
cratic class.  On  these  points,  a  careful  and  continued  study  of 
JElussian  history  and  contemporary  literature,  as  well  as  of  all  that 
relates  to  the  Panslavistic  movement,  has  never  left  any  doubt  in 
my  mind.  I  have  given  expression  to  that  opinion  before  the 
Crimean  war,  soon  after  coming  to  this  country,  more  than  thirty 
years  ago.* 

Personal  intercourse  with  men  of  the  Panslavonian,  or  rather, 
pan-Russian  propagandist  type,  had  only  strengthened  my  con-* 
viction.  In  a  quarter  where,  apparently,  the  bitterest  opposition 
to  Czardom  was  the  parole,  1  found,  as  far  back  as  1849,  the 
aggressive  ideas  of  autocracy  more  or  less  openly  shared.  Almost 
invariably,  and  rather  suspiciously,  it  was  done  under  the  guise  of 
an  "irresistible  Fate,"  a  belief  in  which  not  a  few  of  those  propa- 
gandists have  a  trick  of  affecting. 

This  "  manifest  destiny "  talk  was  meant  to  terrify  the  public 
mind  of  Europe,  to  emasculate  its  resistance  by  sheer  fright 
Before  the  Crimean  war  we  were  treated  to  quite  a  literature  of 
this  fatalistic  kind.  It  was  written  in  the  style  of  the  so-called 
^'  Last  Will  of  Peter  I.,"  t  but  embellished  with  new  phrases  filched 
from  the  Democratic  armoury  of  speech. 

♦  "  The  Universal  Empire  of  the  Cossacks  ; "  1853. 

t  That  often-qizoted  docnment  is,  no  doubt,  a  fabrication.    Yet  it  contains,  by  an 
Able  handy  a  lemarkable  forecast  of  the  designs  of  successive  Russian  Governments. 
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Alexander  Herzen  was  the  head  source  of  these  outpourings* 
He  incessantly  sought  to  impress  upon  the  popular  parties  that 
Europe  was  "  played  out "  ;  that  "  her  dissolution  was  near  at 
nand  ** ,  that  "  tiie  young  barbarians  of  the  Slav  world,  feeling 
this  death-agony  to  be  in  the  wind,  were  calling  out  a  ^  memento 
mori '  to  the  Old  World,  offering  to  murder  it,  if  it  would  not 
commit  suicide  " ;  and  that  the  "Dead  March  "  was  sounding  for 
Europe,  whilst  youthful  Bussia  was  heralded  in  by  an  Introduzions 
maestosa  e  marziale  !  All  this  farrago  was  to  pass  for  revolutionary 
propagandism.  The  truth  is,  that  Kussian  despotism  is  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  corrupt  institutions  in  Europe,  and  that  the 
Muscovite  masses  have  no  liking  whatever  for  military  adventures^ 

There  is  a  book  by  Herzen,  in  German  and  English  :  "  My  Exile 
in  Siberia."  He  has  never  been  in  Siberia !  Snortly  before  the 
Crimean  war,  he  endeavoured  to  impress  upon  Democrats  of 
various  foreign  nationalities  the  desirability  of  "going  to  South 
Africa,  or  to  Australia,  where  a  New  World  is  growing  up,  and  new 
scenes  of  activity  are  opening  ;  the  Old  World  being  played  out," 
On  these  exertions  of  nis  I  might  give  a  curious  conversation  I 
had  with  him.  When  asking  him  whether  he  himself  would  go  to 
the  new  scenes  of  activity  in  Australia,  he  felt  embarrassed,  and 
almost  blushed. 

"  I  have  a  family,"  he  said. 

"  So  have  I,"  I  answered. 

He  then  abruptly  changed  the  subject. 

Both  the  revolutionaiy  and  the  Liberal  parties  of  present  Russia, 
which  are  working  for  tne  entire  overthrow  of  Czardom,  or  for  the 
introduction  of  parliamentary  government,  have  nothing  to  do 
either  with  those  literary  "  manifest  destiny  "  tricks,  or  with  the 
designs  of  endless  conquest.  They  know  that  the  deliverance  (rf 
their  country  from  a  galling  yoke  is  thus  indefinitely  put  off. 

The  war  of  1854-56,  which  so  many  cry  down  now  as  a  grave 
fault  committed  by  England,  has  struck  a  useful  blow  against  the 
fatalistic  theory  of  the  advance  of  Russian  autocracy.  It  has  done 
more.  In  its  wake  came  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs,  and  the 
partial  loosening  of  the  iron  grip  by  which  Nicholas  had  choked 
every  utterance  of  public  opinion.  A^in,  through  the  defence  of 
Constantinople  from  the  Czar's  grasp,  me  restoration  of  Hungarian 
self-government,  with  reformed  parliamentary  institutions,  became 
a  possibility  a  few  years  afterwards.  Had  Muscovite  despotism 
been  enthroned  on  the  Bosphorus  in  1854,  the  Magyar  common- 
wealthy  which  contains  so  many  discordant  races,  would  have  been 
shaken  to  its  veiy  base  bv  the  Panslavistic  allies  of  Russia. 

The  Liberal  and  BepuDlican  parties  of  Europe  were  well  aware 
of  the  real  situation  when  the  Emperor  Nicholas  made  his  attack 
upon  Turkey.  With  quite  a  few  exceptions,  the  best  Liberals 
and  the  Radical  working-classes  in  England,  as  well  as  the  exiled 
popular    leaders  of   the    Continent — Mazzini,    Kossuth,    Lodru- 
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Bollin^  and  many  others — energetically  called  for  armed  resistance 
against  Rassia.  Some  of  those  who  at  present  try  to  smooth 
the  path  for  a  tyrannic  power,  than  whicli  there  is  no  greater 
danger  for  the  independence,  the  freedom,  and  the  civilization  of 
Europe,   might  well  be  astonished  if   the  manifestoes  of  those 

Jopnlar  leaders  were  reprinted,  who  certainly  were  no  "Tory 
ingos."  Undoubtedly  the  Crimean  war  was  mismanaged.  Yet, 
Liberal  Russians  know  what  benefits  it  has  brought  to  their 
country,  in  spite  of  this  mismanagement. 

So  also,  during  the  last  Russo-Turkish  war,  there  were  some 
sound  political  thinkers  vHithin  the  Autocrat's  dominions,  who  would 
gladly  have  used  the  opportunity  of  a  defeat  of  Alexander  11., 
at  Plevna,  for  extorting  from  him  the  grant  of  a  constitution. 
Even  the  Sultan  had  granted  a  Parliament  under  the  compulsion 
of  a  Sofia  (Students')  rising  at  Constantinople.  Could  the  Czar 
have  refused  to  do  the  same,  if  Plevna  had  become  his  Sedan  ? 

I  say  this  with  full  sympathy  for  the  cause  of  progressive 
nationalities.  So  far  as  in  me  lay,  I  have  always  defended  the 
cause  of  Italy,  of  Hungary,  of  Poland,  as  against  the  clashing 
interests  of  Gferman  dynastic  powers.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who 
think  that  the  Ottoman  Empire  is  for  ever  to  be  upheld  in  its 

f resent  shape.  The  opinion  I  expressed,  as  a  member  of  the 
london  Greek  Committee,  was  to  the  effect  that  if  Turkey  were 
to  fall,  the  next  best  heir  at  Constantinople  would  be  the 
Hellenic  nation. 

In  the  opinion  of  those  who  hold  this  view — ^nay,  in  the  intelligent 
opinion  of  any  one  who  does  not  Wish  to  increase  a  growing  peril 
to  southern  Europe — it  would  have  been  a  fatal  course  to  allow 
the  Russian  Government  to  extend  the  frontiers  of  its  Bulgarian 
vassal  state  in  1878,  to  the  shores  of  the  ^gean  Sea.  Greece 
would  thus  for  all  time  have  been,  shut  off  from  any  possibility  of 
a  further  extension  in  an  eastern  direction.  She  would  have  been 
hemmed  in  as  by  a  dividing  wall.  She  would  have  been  in  danger 
of  being  one  day  overwhelmed  by  a  Panslavistic  wave.  To  incor- 
porate 3-reece,  as  well  as  Roumania — ^without  heeding  the  differ- 
ences of  race  and  speech — in  a  vast  empire  whose  leadership 
would  belong  to  Russia,  is  a  scheme  that  has  been  openly  broached, 
years  ago,  by  some  of  the  more  adventurous  promoters  of  Muscovite 
dominion.  The  undoing  of  the  Convention  of  San  Stefano  was 
consequently  a  Greek — ay,  a  European — interest.  In  this  Lord 
Beaconsfiela,  acting  together  with  Germany,  was  eminently  in  the 
right. 

So  far  back  as  1832,  Mazzini  wrote : — 

*'  Hungary  seemg  called  upon  to  play  a  weighty  part  among  the  forces  of  the 
future.  If,  to-day,  there  is  a  danger  of  invasions  and  of  conquests  which  mi^ht 
destroy  the  European  equilibrium,  it  is  in  the  North.  Russia  is  the  only  foe  which 
the  south  of  Europe  has  to  fear.  From  Catherine  11.  down  to  our  times,  Russia 
has  pursued  restlessly,  and  with  success,  an  idea  of  aggrandizement  hostile  to 
Europe,     Like  a  sea  that  tears  and  saps  the  shore,  Russia  has,  step  by  step, 
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• 

hollowed  out,  to  the  right,  to  the  left,  and  in  front,  the  territory  that  sturonnds  her ; 
and  now  she  glancee  with  greedy  eyes  upon  the  south.  Dismembered  Poland* 
always  true  to  her  own  mission,  has  sought  to  place  a  sheltering  wall  between 
Russia  and  Europe.  But  the  barlbarians  who  sit  in  the  Cabinets,  haye  let  her  perish 
in  her  heroic  attempt,  without  understanding  that  at  Warsaw  the  whole  European 
question  was  once  more  at  issue,  and  that  the  future  of  a  world  was  perhaps  the 
battle-stake/' 

Again  : — 

'^  The  Ottoman  Empire  formed  another  powerful  barrier,  hindering  Bussia  from 
an  advance.  Hence  tne  war  between  the  two  was  always  a  lively  one,  open  or 
covert.  Russia  felt  that  her  chief  enemy  was  at  Constantinople.  She,  therefore, 
worked  for  a  diminution  of  his  forces,  with  a  persistency  perhaps  unique 
in  the  annals  of  European  policy.  Maldng  use  of  religious  ties ;  profiting  from 
,germs  of  insurrection  which  lay  hidden  in  Greece  ;  raising  tumults  and  divisions 
within  Turkey,  and  availing  herself  of  the  ambition  or  the  fears  of  the  Pashaa, 
Russia  has  not  allowed  a  single  moment  of  rest  to  'the  Sultan.  .  .  .  Freed  from 
trammelS) which  barred  her  path  ;  with  a  power  indirectly  stretching  over  Moldavia, 
Wallachia,  Bosnia,  Bulgaria,  and  Servia,  the  Russian  Empire  aims  at  the  Adriatic 
through  Herzegovina,  and  at  the  Mediterranean  by  means  of  Greece  .  .  . 
4i8piring  to  Hungary,  to  Tranttylrania,  to  JDahnatia,  and  Croatia,  and  threatening 
to  raise,  by  a  general  appeal,  the  Slav  race,  which  is  seething  in  Bohemia,  in 
'Galicia,  in  the  lUyrian  provinces,  almost  over  the  whole  area  of  the  Austrian 
-dominions.  And  as  if  to  hold  out  a  warning  to  Europe,  the  population  of  Russia 
increases  rapidly,  in  an  extraordinary  proportion.  Forty  years  will  give  Russia  a 
liundred  millions  of  inhabitants." 

Has  there  been  a  more  persistent  advocate^  than  Mazzini,  of  the 
-canse  of  Greek  nationality  as  well  as  of  the  various  populations  of 
Slav  descent  ?  I  have  found  him,  during  an  intimate  friendship 
from  1858  down  to  his  death,  often  going,  as  I  thought,  much  too 
far  in  his  nationality  views  as  regards  the  East  and  Austria- 
Hungarj'' — especially  when  it  was  a  question  of  any  branch  of  the 
Slav  race,  however  much  inextricably  intertwined  it  may  have 
been  with  larger  populations  of  different  blood  and  speech.  Yet, 
for  all  that,  he  never  ceased  warning  against  the  advance  of 
Panslavism  under  Bussian  leadership. 

-  As  late  as  1871)  a  few  months  before  his  death,  he  still,  whilst 
-condemning  the  Austrian  and  Turkish  Empires  in  the  strongest 
words,  combated  the  idea  of  Panslavonic  unity  under  the  direction 
of  the  Czar.     He  said : —  * 

''In  that  case  the  result  would  be  a  gigantic  attempt  to  maJte  Europe  Cossaeh ;  a 
long  and  fierce  battle  waged  against  all  the  liberties  we  have  already  won ;  a  new 
era  of  militarism ;  the  principle  of  nationality  endangered  by  the  idea  of  a  Euro- 
pean Monarchy ;  Constantinople — ^the  key  of  the  Mediterranean — and  all  the  paths 
to  the  vast  regions  of  Asia  in  the  hands  of  the  Czar." 

In  the  same  letter  he  thus  addressed  the  Slavonians : — 

<<  We  cannot  allow  Russian  Czarism — a  perennial  menace  to  Ewrope — ^to  step  into 
the  place  now  occupied  by  your  masters.  And  no  partial  movement  executed  by 
a  single  element  amongst  you  can  be  victorious.  Nor,  even  were  victory  possible, 
could  it  constitute  a  strong  barrier  against  the  avidity  of  the  Czar;  it  would  simply 
further  his  plans  of  aggrandisement." 

Mazzini  still  wished  to  raise  up  a  barrier  against  northern 
autocracy,  so  that  '^  Bussia  would  be  confined  to  her  true  limits." 
He  still  warned  against  ^*  the  tenacity  with  which  Bussia,  from  the 
days  of  Peter  the  Great  down  to  our  own,  has  followed  out  the  idea 
of  the  conquest  of  Constantinople.    More  than  this,  designating  by 
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name  those  English  leaders  who  had  opposed,  in  1853^  the  national 
call  for  resistance  against  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  Mazzini  wrote, 
in  1871,  in  the  Roma  del  Popolo : — 

"The* cry  of  *  peace  at  any  price,'  which  was  raised  in  England  by  a  whole 
Influential  school,  encouraged  Bussia  to  her  attempt,  and  in  a  great  measure 
necessitated  the  Crimean  war." 

The  great  Italian  leader,  to  whom,  together  with  Graribaldi,  the 
restoration  of  the  national  independence  and  xmity  of  his  conntry 
is  dne  in  so  large  a  measure,  was  well  aware  of  the  great  perils  to 
European  freedom  from  the  action  of  Bussia.  He  felt  that,  with 
the  establishment  of  Czardom  at  Constantinople,  even  Italy  would 
be  no  longer  safe.  He  was  equally  aware  of  the  danger  to  the 
world's  progress  if  "  all  the  paths  to  the  vast  regions  of  Asia  were 
in  the  hands  of  the  Czar." 

III. 

Strange  though  it  may  sound,  it  is  a  well-proven  fact  that  the 
real  objects  of  Muscovite  policy  have  been  far  better  understood, 
for  a  long  time  past,  by  the  leaders  of  public  opinion  and  even  by 
large  masses  of  politically  intelligent  men  abroad,  than  by  not  a 
few  of  the  foremost  statesmen  in  this  country. 

Tories  are  usually,  though  most  erroneously,  identified  now  with 
the  idea  of  resistance  against  Bussia*  Yet,  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton and  various  other  eminent  Conservatives — ^in  more  recent 
times,  Sir  Stafford  Norihcote,  not  to  speak  of  Lord  Derby  and' 
of  Lord  Salisbury  in  his  former  mood — ^might  be  quoted  as  proofs 
of  a  want  of  foresight,  especially  in  regard  to  the  ulterior  aim  of 
the  Bussian  Government  in  the  direction  of  India.  What  Mr. 
Gladstone,  not  many  years  since,  has  called  "  that  standing  hob- 
goblin of  Bussia,"  was  formerly,  by  some  Conservatives,  called 
^^  that  political  nightmare  " — meaning  the  possibility  of  a  Bussian 
intention  of  attaclong  India. 

Would  they  say  so  now  ? 

Lord  Beaconsfield  himself  cannot  be  acquitted  from  having 
strangely  erred  in  this  matter,  even  as  late  as  1876.  Though  he 
then  exerted  himself  to  stop  Bussia  from  seizing  Constantinople, 
he  still  ima^ned  it  to  be  good  policy  to  show  her  the  way,  so  to 
aay,  through  Central  Asia.     He  said  : — 

"  I  am  not  one  of  that  school  which  views  the  advances  of  Bussia  in  Asia  with 
deep  misgivings.  I  think  that  Asia'  is  large  enough  for  the  destinies  of  both  Russia 
And  England." 

Again  : — 

'*  I  think  that,  from  the  period  of  the  conquest  of  Tashkend,  every  one  must  have 
felt  that  it  was  almost  inevitable  that  all  the  khanates  would  be  conquered  by 
Bussia.  .  .  .  This  event^  after  aU,  is  one  which  was  anticipated,  and  in  a  direc- 
tion of  country  that  is  not  peculiarly  menacing  to  those  imperial  interests  which 
engage  our  attention.  .  .  .  With  regard  to  understanding  (as  to  a  neutral  zone), 
there  was  an  ^understanding  about  Khiva,  but  we  must  all  admit  that  was  a  most 
unfortunate  understanding,  because  no  two  persons  are  agreed  as  to  what  that 
understanding  was  (!).  .  .  .  Ihr  from  looking  forward  roith  alarm  to  the  develop' 
ment  of  Ruma  in  Central  Asia,  I  see  no  reason  why  they  shAMld  not  eonqtter 
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Tartary  any  more  than  why  En>gland  should  not  have  conquered  India,  I  only 
wish  that  the  people  of  Tartary  may  gain  as  much  advantage  from  being  conquered 
by  Bussia  as  the  people  of  India  from  being  conquered  by  this  country." 

"Ay,  there's  the  rub.'* 

I  read  those  words  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  in  1876  with  a  peculiar 
feeling,  remembering  the  interview  with  him.  When  I  say  that 
he  strangely  misjudged  affairs  in  Central  Asia,  in  their  bearing 
upon  India,  the  expression  is  rather  under  the  mark.  For,  how 
could  he  maintain,  in  reference  to  the  understanding  about  Khiva^ 
that  there  are  ^^  no  two  persons  agreed  as  to  what  that  under- 
standing was  "  ?  A  mere  glance  at  a  despatch  of  Lord  Granyille 
to  Lord  Loflus,  of  January  8th,  1873,  settles  the  matter. 

We  there  read  : — 

"  Count  SchouTaloff,  a  statesman  enjoying  the  full  confidence  of  the  Emperor 
of  Russia,  confirmed  the  fact  that  it  was  by  the  Emperor's  desire  that  he  sought  a 
personal  interview  with  me.  It  had  caused  great  surprise  to  his  Imperial  Majestj 
to  learn  from  various  sources  that  a  certain  amount  of  excitement  and  susceptibility 
had  been  caused  in  the  public  mind  of  this  country  on  account  of  questions  con- 
nected with  Central  Asia.  With  regard  to  the  expedition  to  Khiva,  to  give  an 
idea  of  its  character,  it  was  sufficient  to  say  that  it  would  consist  of  four-and-a-half 
battalions.  Not  only  wo*  it  far  from  the  intention  of  the  Emperor  to  t/ike  possession 
of  Khiva,  hut  positive  orders  had  been  prepared  to  prevent  it.  He  gave  me  most- 
decided  warrant  that  I  might  give  positive  assurances  to  Parliament  on  this 
matter." 

How  was  this  pledge  of  His  Majesty  kept  ? 

Soon  afberwards  a  Russian  army — composed,  not  of  four-and>a- 
Wlf,  but  of  ten  battalions  of  infantry,  together  with  twenty-five 
squadrons  of  Cossacks,  and  sixty  guns — went  to  Khiva.  After  the 
conquest  in  1873,  it  was  settled  by  treaty  that  the  whole  of  the 
right  bank  of  the  Oxus,  and  all  the  lands  adjoining  thereto,  which 
had  hitherto  been  looked  upon  as  belonging  to  Khiva,  shall  pass 
over  from  the  Khan  into  the  possession  of  Kussia,  together  with 
the  people  dwelling  and  camping  thereon. 

There  have  been  successive  similar  pledges  in  regard  to  Merr, 
Sarakhs,  Afghanistan ;  all  given,  so  to  say,  on  an  Imperial  word  of 
honour  to  the  English  nation  and  to  the  Queen  in  person.  They 
have  all  been  shamefully  broken.  These  records  of  diplomatic,  and 
more  than  diplomatic,  assurances  look  to-day  like  the  overthrown 
milestones  of  Kussian  progress  towards  India. 

Can  we  wonder,  with  such  facts  before  us,  that  Prince  Peter 
DolgorukoflF,  in  his  work,  "  The  Truth  about  Russia,"  should  have 
declared  that  "Russia  is  tbe  country  of  official  and  organised  lies  "? 
That  author  is  a  moderate  constitutionalist.  Writing  abroad,  in 
1860,  he  spoke  of  Alexander  II.  in  laudatory  terms,  which  have 
certainly  not  been  justified  by  subsequent  events.  Yet,  knowing 
the  administration  of  his  country  as  he  did,  he  said  : — 

"  Russia  has,  from  the  time  of  the  Mongol  invasion,  in  the  thirteenth  century^ 
down  to  our  days,  been  nothing  but  an  immense  pyramid  of  oppression.  In  this 
vast  edifice,  slavish  subjection  and  arbitrary  force  reign  from  the  bottom  to  the 
top ;  and  from  top  to  bottom  there  is  developed,  in  formidable  proportions,  the 
official  lie^  the  lie  erected  into  a  political  institution,    .    •    •    This  despotism. 
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hideous  in  itself,  exercises  an  eminently  deleterious  moral  influence.  It  dries  up 
the  noble  and  elevated  sentiments  ;  it  degrades  the  soul ;  it  corrupts,  perverts,  and 
lowers  the  character,  even  more  among  those  who  exercise  that  despotism  than 
among  its  victims." 

What  a  portraiture  of  the  antagonist  with  whom  the  guardians 
of  India  have  to  deal !  It  is  not  a  Nihilist,  not  a  Social  Democrat, 
but  simply  a  Liberal — the  scion  of  one  of  the  first  families  which 
^*  came  over  with  the  Conqueror  "  (namely,  with  Bunk,  the  Norse 
chieftain,  who  founded  the  Russian  empire),  that  has  drawn  the 
foregoing  likeness. 

W  ho  does  not  remember  how  the  pledge  given  by  Alexander  II., 
in  1882,  that  he  would  not  seize  upon  Merv,  was  grossly  broken  in 
1884,  by  its  annexation?  Ever  renewed  breaches  of  the  most 
solemn  assurances  are  the  continually  recurring  incidents  in  these 
modem  "  Alexander  Expeditions  "  towards  India.*  To  those  who 
simply  avert  their  heads  from  the  most  patent  facts  and  the  most 
maniiestly  increasing  danger,  I  once  ventured  to  apply  the  name 
of  dealers  in  an  "  ostrich  policy,'* — an  expression  repeated  after- 
wards, I  believe,  by  a  member  of  the  House  of  Lords.  This  ostrich 
policy,  unfortunately,  still  finds  favour  with  some*  If  the  object 
were  to  lose  India,  their  attitude  must,  of  course,  be  pronounced 
to  be  admirably  adapted  to  the  end. 

There  are  politicians,  I  know,  who  throw  doubt  on  the  very  title 
of  England  to  the  retaining  of  her  Indian  possessions.  Now,  if 
this  were  done  with  the  view  of  helping  to  build  up,  in  course 
of  time,  an  independent,  self-governing  community  in  southern 
Asia,  or  a  number  of  such  states,  capable  of  holding  their  own, 
the  lliesis  could  be  iinderstood,  theoretically  speaking.  England's 
natural  task,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  furtherance  of  civiliza- 
tion, is  to  bring  about  such  political  education  among  the  Indians. 
Being,  as  a  German,  quite  unbiassed  in  the  question  of  English 
dominion,  and  having  been  much  in  contact  with  prominent  Indians — 
Hindoo,  Mohammedan,  and  Buddhist — in  England,  I  may  say  that 
I  hold  such  gradual  emancipation  to  be  a  truly  noble  task  for  the 
reformers  of  tiiis  country. 

But  if  doubt  is  thrown  on  England's  title — as  I  am  afraid  it 
sometimes  is — merely  for  the  sake  of  promoting  the  ends  of  a 
semi-barbarous,  aggressive  tyranny,  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  hold 
parley  with  these  false  friends  or  masked  agents  of  the  enemy. 

For  the  present,  no  politically  sane  man  will  assert  that  India  is 
ripe  for  immediate  independence.  England  acts  the  useful  part 
of  guardian  of  India's  peace  at  home,  of  protector  of  her  security 
against  attack  from  abroad.    Whatever  may  have  been  the  errors 

*  "  Injustice  towards  a  ruler  who  has  so  great  a  task,  who  bears  so  heavy  a 
burden,  as  the  Bmperor  of  All  the  Bussias,  would  be  unpardonable,  even  for  an 
exile.  .  .  .  But  even  if  I  were  to  say  that  the  Emperor  Alexander  IL  had 
invented  the  gunpowder,  it  would  not  better  my  position.  I  may,  at  all  events, 
write  this  :  that  he  has  only  entered  upon  the  footsteps  of  Alexander  the  Great  as 
far  as  Samarcand,  and  that  it  remains  reserved  to  Alexander  IV.  to  conquer  Indiu^ 
C"  Bussia  under  Alexander  II.,*'  by  Iwan  Golowin.    Leipzig :  1870.) 
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of  statesmen  in  tbe  past^  England  has^  at  all  events^  done  away,  by 
her  legislation,  with  some  of  the  worst  abuses  which  were  the  out- 
growm  of  Indian  superstition.  She  has  conferred  upon  multitudes 
the  boon  of  a  better  system  of  instruction.  She  has  recently  made 
honourable  efforts  in  the  direction  of  popular  self-rule  in  India. 
More  may  be  expected  ;  more  is,  with  good  reason,  to  be  hoped 
from  her  ;  for  she  herself  is  making  rapid  strides  in  progress 
at  home,  and  the  parties  that  are  bound  up  with  that  good  canse^ 
are,  in  the  main,  imbued  with  a  sense  of  justice  towards  India. 

But  let  the  hand  of  England  be  withdrawn  to-day,  and  to- 
morrow the  bitter  feuds  of  races  and  creeds  hostile  to  each  other, 
would  throw  the  vast  Asiatic  country  into  a  sad  conyulsion.  Then, 
an  arbitrary  Power,  detested  by  the  best  intellects  in  all  its  own 
chief  cities,  would  presently  step  in  as  a  conqueror,  with  an  oppres- 
sive military  organization,  with  a  host  of  half-civilized  hordes  as  its 
retinue,  and  with  an  administration  more  corrupt  than  that  of  any 
Orientsd  despotism. 

Is  progress  thus  to  be  furthered? 

IV. 

In  the  interest  of  India  herself,  energetic  resistance  to  the  sudden 
Russian  advance  is  therefore  desii^ble.  Indians  feel  this  necessity. 
Witness  the  offers  made  by  them  in  the  present  time  of  trial. 

Afghanistan — that  Central  Asian  Switzerland,  as  it  may  be 
called,  both  on  account  of  its  geo^aphical  configuration  and  the 
race  variety  of  its  inhabitants — ^lies,  fortunately,  as  a  protecting 
bulwark  before  India.  Here,  again,  English  statesmen  have  com- 
mitted not  a  few  sad  blunders.  More  especially  was  this  the 
case  when  the  Duke  of  Argyll — ^to  whom  the  Government  at 
St.  Petersburg  owes  a  deal  of  gratitude  for  more  than  one  reason 
— spurned  the  offered  alliance  of  Shore  Ali,  thus  driving  him 
into  the  arms  of  the  Czar. 

But  are  new  faults  to  be  committed  ?  Are  Afghans^  and  Per- 
sians, too,  to  be  taught  that  whenever  Russia  makes  a  fresh  spring 
forwards,  in  spite  of  her  most  solemn  pledges,  she  will  always 
carry  off  impunely  a  piece  of  territorial  booty  ?  Wise  words  of 
warning  have  recently  been  uttered  once  more  by  Sir  Henry 
Rawlinson  as  to  the  effect  this  would  inevitably  have  at  Cabul 
and  Teheran.  Of  not  less  weight  are  the  recent  writings  of  Colonel 
Malleson  (^'  The  Russo-Afghan  Question  and  the  Invasion  of  India  ") 
and  of  Mr.  Charles  Marvin.  May  those  warnings  not  remain  un- 
heeded, lest  England  should  one  day  have  to  defend  India  under 
far  more  unfavourable  circumstances — ^and  at  a  time,  too,  when  she 
may  have  to  cope  with  difficulties  in  various  parts  of  her  vast  empire. 

One  feels  almost  intellectually  degraded  when  called  upon  to 
prove  that  in  the  case  of  Afghanistan,  also,  the  government  of  the 
Czar  has  shown  its  usual  Muscovite  faith.  Since  1869  there  has 
been  a  series  of  the  customary  Russian  assurances.    "  The  idea 
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expressed  by  Lord  Clarendon^  of  keeping  a  zone  between  the 
possessions  of  the  two  empires  in  Asia,  to  preserve  them  from 
any  contact^  has  been  always  shared  by  our  au^nst  Master.  You 
may  assore  Lord  Clarendon  that  nothing  could  better  suit  the 
views  of  the  Emperor." 

Is  this  not  enough? 

But  there  was  much  more.  ''  His  Imperial  Majesty  looks  upon 
Afghanistan  as  completely  outside  the  sphere  witi^n  which  Bussia 
may  be  called  upon  to  exercise  her  influence.     No  intervention 

OR   INTERFERENCE   WHATEVER,  OPPOSED    TO   THE   INDEPENDENCE  OF 

THAT  State,  enters  into  his  calculations." 

Is  it  possible  to  give  a  more  definite  pledge? 

Yet,  a  few  years  afterwards,  the  same  Imperial  Majesty  en- 
deavoured, by  a  secret  envoy,  to  gain  over  the  Ameer  to  some 
strange  proposals,  the  chief  points  of  which  are  contained  in  the 
^*  Confidential  News  Letter  from  the  Government  A^ent  at 
Peshawur,"  dated  June  ISth,  1878  (Central  Asia,  Enclosure  2 
in  No.  161).  The  Ameer  was  asked  to  allow  the  location  of 
Russian  agents  at  Cabul  and  other  places ;  to  accord  permission 
for  the  quartering  of  Russian  troops  in  Afghanistan ;  to  let  roads 
be  constructed  by  the  Russian  Government  from  Samarcand  to 
Cabul,  from  Oabul  to  Herat,  from  Herat  to  Candahar ;  to  allow 
passage,  when  necessity  arises,  by  routes  it  may  be  desirable  to 
follow,  to  Russian  troops  proceeding  to  India ;  to  set  up  telegraph 
wires  wherever  Russian  troops  or  agents  were  to  be  stationed ; 
and  to  furnish  supplies  to  the  Russian  troops  on  payment,  if  it 
became  desirable  that  the  Russian  Government  should  send  an 
e.vpedition  TO  WAGE  WAR  IN  India.  On  these  conditions  the  Russian 
Government  would  allow  the  continuance  of  the  administration  of 
Afghanistan  to  the  representatives,  successors,  and  heirs  of  tho 
Ameer. 

Having  been  foiled  in  this  plan,  the  Government  of  the  Czar, 
with  its  usual  cynic  disregard  of  international  decency,  now 
quibbles  about  the  meaning  of  its  own  expression  :  *^  The  State  of 
Afghanistan."  Having,  by  a  breach  of  pledge,  seized  Merv,  it 
claims — on  ethnographical  grounds — dominion  over  the  refugee 
Sarik  Turkmenes  who  have  sought  shelter  in  Afghanistan.  Or,  to 
speak  more  correctly,  it  claims  dominion  over  the  territory  allowed 
to  these  refugees. 

The  ethnographical  delimitation  is,  of  course,  a  mere  sham  of 
a  pretext.  Because  Russia  has,  contrary  to  her  promise,  appro- 
priated Merv,  has  she,  therefore,  a  right  even  to  territorv  outside 
of  Merv  ?  Where  would  the  limit  of  her  demands  then  end  ?  From 
step  to  step  the  whole  world  might  thus  be  annexed. 

The  "  State  of  Afghanistan,"  as  it  has  been  pointed  out,  cannot 
possibly  mean  only  certain  tribes  dwelling  therein.  It  does  not  mean 
simply  the  ruling  Pathan  nationality.  If  we  speak  of  a  state,  of 
a  kingdom,  and  so  forth,  we  thereby  include  all  its  various  com- 
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poneni  parts.    With  the  exception  of  Holland,  Denmark,  and 
Italy,  there  is  at  present  not  a  state  in  all  Europe  which  does  not 
contain  fragments  of  various  nationalities.    Even  Belgium,  with  a 
population  not  much  more  than  Afghanistan,  contains  a  majority 
of  Nether-German  speaking  Flemings  and  of  French-speaking 
Walloons.     Bepublican  Switzerland,  with  but  half  the  population 
of  Belgium,  has  three  or  four  different  races  with  difierent  speech 
in  her  Confederacy  :  a  majority  of  German-Swiss,  and  a  remnant 
of  French,  Italian,  and  Bomansch  speaking  people  in  the  southern 
cantons.     In  Hungary  there  are  four  chief  races,  as  distinct  from 
each  other  as  a  Turk  is  from  a  Slav,  a  German  from  an  Italian ; 
not  counting  minor  fragments  of  population.     Spain  has  Spaniards 
proper,  and  Basques,  who  use  not  a  Bomanic,  but  an  Iberian 
language. 

Even  since  the  loss  of  Alsace,  France  still  contains  non-French 

Eopulations — ^namely,  Flemings,  speaking  the  same  tongue  as  the 
indred  Low-German  people  of  the  Netherlands  ;  also  Basques,  on 
the  Fyrensean  frontier ;  Keltio-speaking  Bretons;  and  a  sprinkling 
of  inhabitants  whose  language  has  close  affinity  with  neignbouring 
Italian  dialects.  And  so  on  throughout  the  Continent.  In  the 
United  Kingdom  itself  we  find  Englishmen,  Welshmen,  Lowland 
Scotch^  Highland  Scotch  Anglo  Scotch,  and  Kelt-Iberian  Irish- 
men ;  not  to  mention  French-speaking  people  of  the  Channel 
Islands,  who  are  politically  outside  the  United  Kingdom. 

All  iMs  proves  sufficiently  that  when  we  refer  to  a  "  State  "  in 
international  engagements,  nobody  has  a  business  to  pick  its  com- 
ponent parts  to  pieces  for  the  objects  of  a  particular  policy  of  a 
foreign  Power.  How  if  Great  Britain  were  to  lay  claim  to  the 
Bretagne  on  account  of  the  ethnological  connection  of  that  pro- 
vince with  Wales,  Ireland,  and  the  Scotcn  Highlands?  Or  if 
France,  on  account  of  her  possession  of  the  Bretagae,  were  to  set 
up  a  counter-claim  against  England?  How  if  the  French  were  to 
olaim  the  Spanish  Basques  because  Basques  live  in  France  ?  Or 
vice  versd  ? 

It,  therefore,  stands  to  reason  that  when  Prince  Gortschakoff 
declared  his  Emperor  did  look  upon  the  "  State  of  Afghanistan  " 
as  "  outside  the  sphere  "  of  his  influence,  and  that  "  no  interven- 
tion or  interference  whatever,  opposed  to  the  independence  of 
that  State,  enters  into  his  calculations,'*  a  formal  pledge  was 
thereby  given  not  to  encroach  upon  the  Turkmene  section  of  the 
Afghan  commonwealth.  Yet,  now  the  Russian  Government,  after 
having  consented  to  a  Frontier  Commission,  has  again  broken  all 
its  most  solemn  pledges  by  overstepping  the  Afghan  boundary 
with  armed  force,  seizing  a  portion  of  the  territory  of  the  Ameer, 
and  even  fighting  a  battle  thereon. 

Could  there  be  a  more  flagrant  case  of  faithlessness  ? 

The  Bussian  Empire  itself  is   certainly  not  founded  on  the 
^^  ethnographical  principle.'*     It  is  a  very  prison-house  of  down- 
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trodden  races  of  multifarious  origin  and  speech.  On  its  north- 
western and  western  frontier  in  Europe  it  has  forcibly  drawn  into 
its  claws  popidations  of  a  far  higher  civilization,  and  politically 
more  advanced,  than  the  mass  of  the  backward  Muscovites.  If 
the  race-test  were  to  be  applied  to  the  Czar's  dominions,  Finland, 
the  Baltic  Provinces,  Poland  would  at  once  have  to  be  detached. 
Not  even  southern  Russia  in  Europe  would  anj  longer  remain 
connected  with  the  Empire  ;  nor  woidd  the  limits  of  the  latter  even 
reach  as  far  as  the  Ural.  For  all  that,  Russian  diplomacy  busies 
itself  with  ethnographical  questions  in  Afghanistan  I 

Gould  hypocrisy  farther  go?/ 

There  is  a  despatch  by  the  English  representative  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, dated  July  27th,  1881,  which  is  worth  being  remembered  at 
this  moment     It  begins  thus  : — 

"With  reference  to  my  despatches  of  the  20th  instant,  I  have  the  honour  to 
report  for  your  lordship's  (Earl  Granville's)  information,  that  I  asked  Baron 
Jomini  to-day  (M.  de  Giers  being  absent  from  the  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs),  if 
he  could  give  me  an  idea  of  what  the  territory  was,  which  was  termed  '  Trans- 
Caspian.'  His  Excellency  replied  that  it  was  '  all  the  tebbitoby  beyond  the 
Caspian.'  *  But/  I  said, '  can  you  give  me  no  idea  as  to  where  it  ends  2  *  To  which 
he  said  that  he  could  not." 

The  inference  is  obvious.  Bussian  diplomacy  is  much  given  to 
such  ironical  remarks^  which  contain  a  veiled  programme  of  the 
future.  "All  the  territory  beyond  the  Caspian" — wny,  that  can  be 
made  to  cover  India  I 

The  despatch  in  question  then  goes  on  to  report  that  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Foreign  Office  at  St.  Petersburg  had  delivered 
himself  in  the  following  manner  : — 

"His  Excellency  said  that  their  farthest  point  now  was  Askabad,  but  that 
General  SkobelefE  had  discovered  some  very  fertile  country  further  souths  where  a 
complete  state  of  disorder  existed ;  that  there  was  Sarakhs  also  to  be  considered, 
and  whether  it  was  Persian  or  not  remained  to  be  verified.  If  Persian,  that  then 
it  would  remain  so  ;  but  if  not,  that  it  would  then  be  necessary  to  establish  some 
regular  form  of  government  there,  as  elsewhere,  and  that  the  frontier  n^otiations 
would  probably  extend  to  territory  beyond  ths  Attrek  as  far  as  the  emfines  of 
Khorassan,  over  which  Baron  Jommi  to-day  threw  doubts,  as  to  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Shah  of  Persia  being  more  than  nominal." 

Here  the  aggression  in  the  direction  of  Persia  is  clearly  fore- 
shadowed. It  may  not  be  amiss  to  bring  to  recollection  also  a. 
notable  passage  from  the  Memorandum  of  a  Confidential  Conversa- 
tion of  Count  Schouvaloff  with  Lord  Derby  (June  8th,  1877).  In 
it  the  following  occurs : — 

*^  England  appears  to  fear  lest  the  spreading  or  consequences  of  the  war  (between. 
Bufisia  and  Turkey)  should  lead  us  to  threaten  Bassorah  and  the  Persian  Gult  It 
is  not  at  aU  to  our  interest  to  tronble  England  in  her  Indian  possessions,  or,  conse- 
quently, in  her  commimications  with  them.  The  war  which  is  actuallt  *  goinff 
on  does  not  demand  it ;  for  its  objects  are  clearly  defined,  and  matters  would  be 
complicated  rather  than  sim-plijied  by  so  vast  an  extension  of  the  stt^cggle,*^ 

Settle  Turkey  first!  After  her  power  is  broken  down,  then 
trouble  England  in  her  Indian  possessions.  Not  before ;  or  else 
England  might  make  common  cause  with  Turkey.     That  was  the 

*  Evidently  a  slip-shod  translation  of  the  French  word  "  actuellemefU"  which 
does  not  mean  *'  actually,"  but  "  at  present." 
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meaning  of  Connt  Schouvaloff s  "  categorical  assurances."  A  child 
might  have  seen  through  the  hollowness  of  the  pledge.  Bat  such 
is  Qie  estimate  the  Government  at  St  Petersburg  has  formed  of 
the  capacity  of  some  foreign  statesmen,  that  it  ^^  actually  "  takes  a 
kind  of  savage  pleasure  in  treating  them  as  persons  easily  gullible 
by  the  merest  chaflF.  The  saying  of  Mc'Neu,  that  "  the  statesmen 
of  Europe  are  the  tools  with  which  Russia  works/'  seems  still  to  be 
true.    They  are  tools  unwittingly  ;  but  tools  they  too  often  are. 

The  orders  given  at  last  in  India^  the  meeting  of  Lord  Dafferin 
with  the  Ameer,  have  not  come  an  hour  too  soon.  With  what 
feelings  must  Lord  Dufferin  recollect  now  the  confident  trust  he, 
before  soing  out,  had  so  unnecessarily,  so  surprisingly  expressed 
in  the  diief  of  the  Russian  Foreign  Office,  of  whose  "  intimacy  " 
he  was  proud  I 

The  only  course  left  now  is  action — rapid  action.  Those  Liberals 
who,  from  a  mistaken  reading  of  peace  principles,  are  conscienti- 
ously doubtful  as  to  the  line  to  be  pursued,  might  well  ponder  the 
fact  that  the  ^^  Peace  of  Lidia  "  has  to  be  guarded.  What  sense  is 
there  in  delaying  resistance  to  a  systematic  aggression,  when,  the 
longer  it  is  delayed,  the  more  difficult  it  will  become  to  save  India 
irom  warlike  troubles,  or  from  becoming  the  prey  of  a  ruthless 
-tyranny  ? 

It  is  the  interest  of  the  Russian  nation  itself  that  its  despot 
should  meet  with  a  Sedan.  If  the  tide  of  aggression  towards  India 
is  rolled  back,  progressive  parties  in  the  Czar's  Empire  will  take 
courage  ;  and  the  Emancipation  of  the  Serfs,  which  was  the  result 
^f  the  defeat  of  Nicholas,  will  be  followed  by  a  Constitutional 
Reform,  turning  the  attention  of  Russians  upon  home  questions, 
and  thus  giving  security  to  Europe. 

I  conclude  with  the  words  an  Afghan  Prince  said  some  years 
ago  to  me  in  London.  He  had  lived  in  Russia  and  in  Germany, 
and  is  evidently  a  man  of  considerable  intelligence  and  culture  of 
mind.  "  Our  rocky  country,"  he  said,  "  serves  as  a  protecting 
bastion  to  English  dominion  in  India.  We  are  well-placed  by 
Nature  in  our  stronghold ;  and  we  are  martial  in  a  high  degree. 
But  we  are  much  divided  among  ourselves  as  tribes,  and  by  feuds. 
K  once  the  Russians  should  succeed  in  lodging  themselves  there, 
it  will  be  utterly  imjpossible  to  dislodge  them  again." 

Nothing  but  the  firmest  support  given  to  the  Afghans,  up  to  the 
last  foot  of  their  soil,  can  make  them  truly  serviceable  to  this 
country.  But  will  it  be  so  given  ?  If  the  Afghans  perceive  the 
slightest  wavering  in  England,  half  the  game  of  Russia  will  be 
won.    Then  woe  to  the  future  of  India  I 

EARL  BUND.. 


THE  *^  BLOOD  AND  FIBE"  MOVEMENT. 

BY  LEOPOLD  KATSCHER. 

The  Salvation  Army  has  attracted  universal  and  lively  attention 
for  the  last  four  or  five  years.  From  London  it  has  spread  to  the 
provinces,  and  thence  to  the  Continent,  to  Asia,  America,  A&ica, 
and  Australasia.  For  a  long  time  there  passed  scarcely  a  day 
without  newspaper  reports  and  telegrams  of  street  riots  and 
fights  occasioned  by  its  processions,  of  trouble  caused  to  the  Swiss 
Authorities  by  its  meetings,  of  the  arrest  of  its  representatives  in 
India,  etc.  It  publishes  seven  English  weeklies  as  well  as  a 
French  monthly,  and  a  good  many  books  and  pamphlets.  Apart 
from  these,  a  whole  library  of  *'  Salvation  Army  literature  "  has 
been  written  within  the  last  few  years,  in  England  as  well  as 
abroad.  We  have  a  large  international  collection  of  these  pro- 
ductions before  us. 

What,  then,  is  the  Salvation  Army  ?  How  did  it  originate  ? 
What  are  its  aims  ?  By  what  means  does  it  endeavour  to  cany 
out  its  objects  ?  These  and  other  questions  we  purpose  answer- 
ing as  fully  and  as  impartially  as  we  can* 


CHARACTEB  AND  ORIGIN. 

The  Salvation  Army  is  a  missionary  society,  having  a  military 
organisation.  Its  object  is  that  of  converting,  not  heathens,  Jews, 
or  Turks,  but  Christians  themselves  to  Clmstianity ;  not,  how- 
ever, to  a  distinct  sect,  a  positive  dogmatic  creed,  but  simply  to  a 
^  Clnristian,  Oodly  life,"  to  adoration  of  Christ,  to  trust  in  God,  to 
moral  conduct.  As  its  name  suggests,  it  seeks  to  save  souls,  to 
rescue  them,  in  fact, "  from  the  claws  of  the  devil.'' 

The  founder  of  this  singular  organism,  the  leader  of  the 
most  remarkable  and  comprehensive  religious  movement  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  was  William  Booth,  now  universally  known 
as  "  General "  Booth.    Bom  in  1829^  the  son  of  High  Church 

E rents,  he  joined  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  at  the  age  of  fourteen* 
^  the  course  of  time,  his  preaching  being  much  appreciated, 
missionary  work  was  assignecl  to  him  by  the  Conference.  But 
later  on,  as  some  differences  of  opinion  arose  between  himself 
and  the  authorities,  he  was  requested  to  withdraw  fixmi  his 
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functions  as  a  missionary^  and  apply  himself  solely  to  his  fonner 
occupation.  He  preferred  to  resign  his  office,  and  determined  to 
resume  his  missionary  labours  on  his  own  responsibility  (1861)« 
Four  years  afterwards  he  was  invited  to  hold  a  series  of  religious 
meetings  in  the  London  East  End.  The  insight  which  he  ol>* 
tained  on  this  occasion  into  the  lives  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
quarter,  made  him  shudder  at  the  sinfulness  and  reUgious  indif- 
ference of  the  majority  of  the  citizens  of  London.  Cardinal 
Manning  says  (Contemporary  Review,  July  1882) :  **  Let  any  man 
stand  on  the  high  northern  lidge  which  commands  London  from 
west  to  east,  and  ask  himself :  How  many  in  this  teeming,  seething 
whirlpool  of  men  have  never  been  baptized  ?  have  never  been 
taught  the  Christian  faith  ?  never  set  a  foot  in  a  church  ?  How- 
many  are  living  ignorantly  in  sin  ?  how  many,  with  full  know- 
ledge, are  breaking  the  laws  of  Qod  ?  What  multitudes  are 
blinded,  or  besotted,  or  maddened  by  drink  ?  What  sins  of  every 
kind  and  dye,  and  beyond  all  count,  are  committed  day  and 
night  ?  It  would  surely  be  within  the  truth  to  say  that  half  the 
population  in  London  are  practically  without  Christ  and  without 
God." 

Mr.  Booth,  too,  recognized  that  an  enormous  number  of 
Londoners  continued  livmg  outside  the  circle  of  the  Christian 
Church,  notwithstanding  all  the  eflTorts  which  were  made  by  the 
clergy  to  remedy  the  evil  This  recognition  induced  him  to 
determine  upon  devoting  his  life*  to  the  salvation  of  his  country- 
men, especially  of  such  as  could  not  be  reached  by  the  ordinary 
City  missionaries  and  the  clergy  generally.  He  immediately 
began  to  preach  regularly  on  a  piece  of  waste  ground.  Hfs 
earnest,  impressive  eloquence  soon  procured  for  him  a  numerous 
concourse  of  hearers,  some  of  whom  aided  him  in  his  efforts,  and 
became  the  nucleus  of  the  "  East  End  Christian  Revival  Society." 
As  the  number  of  members  increased,  the  name  of  ''Christian 
Mission  "  was  adopted.  These  labours  were  attended  with  a  certain 
degree  of  success ;  but  this  did  not  satisfy  Mr.  Booth.  The  public 
at  large  did  not  concern  itself  about  his  exertions.  A  powerful 
impulse,  however,  was  given  when,  towards  the  end  of  1878,  he 
organized  the  "  Mission  "  into  an  "  Army."  The  Revival  Society 
had  rested  on  patriarchal  foundations ;  the  Christian  Mission  had 
been  radical^  democratic,  and  representative  in  its  character. 
Booth  found  that  both  were  failures,  and  attended  with  insuperable 
difficulties. 

"  We  have  found  the  most  godly  and  devoted  workers  the  least- 
disposed  for  debate  or  mere  talk,  and  that  the  result  of  consulta- 
tions, committees,  etc.,  is  obstruction,  vain-glory,  and  idleness,'^ 
says  Mr.  Booth  in  an  article  contributed  by  him  to  the  Contem- 
porary Review  (August  1883) ;  "  we  find  that  real  soldiers  care 
little  who  leads,  or  how  they  march,  so  that  there  is  victory ; 
and  that  we  get  on  best  without  the  people  who  must  needs 
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discuss  and  vote  aboat  all  they  do.  We  have  never  enjoyed  such 
unbroken  peace  and  harmony  everywhere  as  we  have  had  since  it 
has  become  thoroughly  understood  that  the  corps  is  under  its 
captain,  the  division  under  its  major,  and  the  whole  army  under 
its  general,  with  no  hope  for  any  one  of  successful  agitation 
against  superior  authority." 

The  "Qeneral"  proved  himself  to  be  a  sound  judge  of  human 
nature  by  appealing  to  the  combative  instinct,  which,  whether 
apparent  or  latent,  forms  so  strong  an  element  in  the  human  con- 
stitution. For,  after  all,  the  whole  of  life  is  only  a  battle,  and 
man  is  nothing  but  a  fighting  animal. 

n. 

AIMS  AND  EFFORTS. 

In  the  Order  Book  published  by  the  General  we  find  the  follow- 
ing words :  '*  [The  aims  are]  to  furnish  a  scheme  of  Evangelization 
specially  directed  to  meet  the-  needs  of  the  most  abandoned  and 
godless  part  of  the  community ;  to  seize  the  slaves  of  sin,  and 
not  only  set  them  free  and  turn  them  into  the  children  of  God, 
but,  as  far  as  is  possible  in  each  case,  to  make  them  soul- winners." 
A  little  anonymous  book,  issued  from  head-quarters  towards  the 
end  of  1882,  and  entitled,  "All  about  the  Salvation  Army," 
announces  as  the  aim  of  the  army,  that  '*  It  is  a  force  of  con- 
verted men  and  women,  who  intend  to  make  all  men  yield,  or 
at  least  listen,  to  the  claims  which  God  has  to  their  love  and 
service." 

If  the  majority  of  the  people  were  religious,  and  zealous  for  the 
faith,  Mr.  Booth's  "  Army  "  would  have  no  raiaon  d'Hre  ;  where 
there  is  no  spiritual  dryness,  no  missionary  irrigation  is  necessary. 
It  is  certainly  open  to  question  whether  piety  and  zeal  for  the 
faith  are  better  than  a  state  of  indifference ;  but  that  does  not 
alter  the  fact  that  indifferentism  does  exist,  and  that,  consequently, 
the  Salvation  Army  has  a  rich  field  to  cultivate,  not  only  in 
London,  but  in  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom.  There  are 
millions  of  people  in  whom  the  words, ''  Death,  last  Judgment, 
Heaven,  Hell" — words  so  meaningless  to  the  educated  free-thinker 
touch  sore  points  when  pressed  upon  them.  These  words  will 
strike  terror  to  the  hearts  of  hardened  sinners  when  brought  skil- 
fully before  them.  The  mass  may  remain  outwardly  indifferent, 
but  deep  within  their  inmost  souls  slumbers  unseen  the  belief 
in  another  life  with  rewards  and  punishments.  '*  There  lay  the 
strength  of  Wesley  in  the  last  century,  and  there  lies  now  the 
main  strength  of  Mr.  Booth,"  opines  Mr.  Lewis. 

The  field  of  labour  open  to  the  exertions  of  the  Salvationists  Ls, 
as  we  have  said,  unboundedly  extensive.  Not  only  the  dregs  of 
the  people,  but  even  the  average  working-man,  who  is  usually 
the  slave  of  drunkenness,  seldom  enters  a  church.    His  wife  is 
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often  still  worse.  Sunday  morning  is  spent  in  bed  till  the  public^ 
houses  are  open,  when  they  are  frequented  till  they  close  at 
eleven  o'dock.  Then  comes  dinner,  after  which  the  workman 
either  lounges  on  his  bed  or  loiters  about  the  streets  till  the 
reopening  of  the  public-houses.  ''  The  second  drinking  bout  lasts 
till  the  nour  of  closing,  and  frequently  winds  up  with  a  fight 
between  the  intoxicated  husband  and  perhaps  equally  inebriated 
better  half.  The  leisure  hours  of  the  week  are  killed  in  the 
same  way,  and  the  hard-earned  wages  miserably  thrown  away."' 
(Lewis.) 

The  lamentable  consequences  of  drunkenness  are  but  too  well 
known  everywhere.  Li  this  country  much  has  been  done  during^ 
the  last  century  for  promoting  temperance  and  total  abstinence^ 
and  if  the  Salvation  Army  is  held  in  contempt  in  every  other 
respect,  we  must,  in  justice,  give  it  due  credit  for  its  exertions  in 
diminishing  the  prevalence  of  intemperance. 

lUsurn^: — Mr.  Booth's  league  professes  to  convert  depraved^ 
wicked  vagabonds  into  respectable  members  of  society,  drunkards 
into  total  abstainers,  irreligious  or  indifferent  people  into  good, 
self-sacrificing,  enthusiastic  Christians,  ready  to  extend  to  others 
the  blessings  which  they  themselves  have  obtained.  Before  we 
enter  upon  the  means  by  which  these  things  are  sought  to  be- 
accompushed  we  shall  take  a  glance  at  the  Salvation  Army's 

m. 

DOCTRINES  AND  PKnffCIPLES. 

It  is  not  easy  to  state  clearly  the  religious  doctrines  of  the- 
Salvation  Army.  We  deem  it  advisable  to  quote  a  few  passages 
from  the  various  writings  of  the  General  and  his  wife : 

*'  We  hold  to  the  old-fashioned  gospel,  of  salvation  from  real  guilt,  and  a  real 
danger  of  a  real  hell,  through  Him  who  gives  a  real  pardon  to  the  really  penitent,  and 
to  all  who  really  give  up  to  Him  a  whole  heart  and  trust  Him  with  a  perfect  trust. 
We  teach  the  gospel  whose  goodness  does  not  consist  in  the  suppression  of  aU  but 
sweet  sounds  of  love,  but  in  the  plain,  straightforward,  ceaseless  announcement  of 
the  whole  truth.  We  believe  the  three  creeds  of  the  Church  with  all  our  heart. 
We  believe  every  word  of  the  Commination  Service,  and  we  go  about  denouncing 
the  wrath  of  God  against  sinners,  just  as  people  must  who  reaUy  believe  that  all 
these  things  are  true.  We  have  often  been  reproached,  in  fact,  because  we  dwell 
60  much  upon  what  are  called  dark  truths,  instead  of  joining  in  the  popular  chorus 
of  excuse  for  iniquity,  and  sweetness  and  love  for  everybody  ;  but  we  believe  the 
greatest  possible  kindness  to  a  man  who  is  going  wrong  and  going  to  hell  is  to  tell 
him  so  in  the  plainest  and  most  urgent  language  that  can  be  used.  Once  stopped, 
and  turned  from  his  evil  way,  he  will  soon  find  out  for  himself  all  the  loveliness  of 
the  great  salvation.  We  teach  men  to  expect  salvation  from  the  guilt  of  sin  the 
moment  that,  turning  from  it  to  God,  they  trust  Him  to  receive  and  pardon  them. 
We  teach  the  new  convert  that  God  is  able  and  willing  perfectly  to  purge  his  heart 
from  all  its  evil  tendencies  and  desires  the  moment  the  soul,  longing  for  this  per- 
fect deliverance  from  sin,  trusts  Him  for  it  all.  We  urge  the  people  not  to  rest 
until  God  has  thus  cleansed  the  thoughts  of  their  hearts  by  the  inspiration  of  His 
Holy  Spirit,  so  that  they  may  perfectly  love  Him  and  worthily  magnify  His  holy 
name.  And  we  assure  them  that  no  matter  how  severely  they  may  be  tempted, 
how  full  of  frailty  and  liable  to  error  and  to  falling  away  they  may  be  in  them- 
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selveSi  God  will  preBerve  tbem  blameless,  and  cause  tbem  everywhere  to  triumpli 
as  long  as  they  fnllj  trust  and  obey  Him.  We  teach  that  sin  is  sin,  no  matter  who 
commits  it ;  and  that  there  cannot  be  sin  without  Divine  displeasure,  even  if  it  be 
in  His  own  children.  And  we  teach  that  there  is  a  real,  constant,  and  perfect 
deliverance  from  sin  provided  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which  all  men  are  respon- 
sible either  for  accepting  or  rejecting.  We  teach  all  saved  men  and  women  that 
they  ought  to  lay  down  their  very  lives  for  the  salvation  of  others ;  that  being 
followers  of  Christ  means  sacrificing  all  our  own  interests  and  enjoyments  and 
possessions — our  lives,  in  fact,  to  save  a  rebel  world  ;  and  that  whoever  does  not 
so  bear  the  cross  has  no  right  to  expect  the  crown.  We  preach  repentance  towards 
God,  involving  confession  of  sin,  restitution  if  they  have  wronged  any  man,  the 
coming  out  from  the  world,  the  giving  up  of  idols,  etc.  Justification  by  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ  alone.  This  faith  always  brings  forth  fruits  of  obedience  to  God  in  a  life 
of  true  holiness ;  not  at  first  what  we  deem  entire  sanctification,  but  in  a  life  of  grow- 
ing and  progressive  holiness  from  the  very  b^inning.  If  any  man  fails  of  this,  if 
he  ceases  to  watch  and  pray  and  to  walk  in  the  light,  he'll  make  shipwreck  of  faith 
and  of  a  good  conscience,  and  become  a  castaway.  That  is  our  gospel.  It  has 
led  to  a  most  glorious  change  of  heart  and  life  in  tens  of  thousands  of  people. 
We  do  not  teach  new  doctrines  ;  ours  are  as  old  as  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paid  and 
St.  John." 

We  have  seen  somewhere,  in  less  spiritual  phraseology,  the 
following  brief  compilation  of  the  confession  of  faith  among  the 
disciples  of  General  Booth : — *^  Man  is  a  sinner^  Christ  is  a  Saviour. 
He  died  for  all  men,  thex*efore  for  thee  also.     He  has  redeemed 
me,  therefore  He  can  also  redeem  thee.    Come,  then,  to  the  source  of 
salvation ;  it  is  gratis  and  priceless."    Indeed,  with  slight  changes, 
the  whole  doctnne  turns  upon  this  central  point.    Every  mem- 
ber of  the  Army  is  left  absolutely  &ee  with  regard  to  all  other 
religious  views  and  dogmas.    He  is  at  liberty  to  adhere  to  the 
church  or  sect  to  which  he  may  have  previously  belonged,  or,  if 
he  had.  not  joined  any,  he  is  by  no  means  compelled  to  do  so 
after  his  entering  the  Army.     Should  he  happen  to  have  any 
theological  opinions,  or  to  entertain  any  special  rehgious  views, 
they  can  be  of  no  avail  to  him,  for  the  General  does  not  in  any 
way  encourage  theological  meditation,  and  positively  forbids  the 
discussion  of  religious  doctrines.    **  The  only  thing  we  teach  with 
regard  to  theological  questions,  is  to  avoid  them  entirely."     He 
abhors  reasoning,  arguing,  debating;  if  you  place  dogmatic  objec- 
tions in  the  way  of  one  of  his  men,  he  simply  answers,  ''  It  is  as 
I  tell  you ;  if  you  believe  it,  you  will  be  saved ;  if  not,  you  will  be 
damned."    Mr.  Booth  also  objects  to  all  that  teaching  of  the  Bible 
which  is  merely  theoretical,  speculative,  and  controversial    He 
deals  only  with  those  parts  of  the  Bible  which  touch  upon  "  the 
immediate  experience,  and  walk,  and  warfare''  of  his  soldiers, 
interpreting  them  sometimes  in  a  very  singular  and  novel  fashion. 
Thus,  for  instance,  ''The  seed  of  the  woman  shall  bruise  the 
serpent's  head."     Whereas  this  has  hitherto  been  applied  to 
Christ's  victory  over  the  devil,  the  General  makes  it  signify  that 
the  hallelujahs  of  his  "  lasses  "  will  annihilate  the  gin  palaces !    The 
hell  of  the  Salvation  Army  is  a  lake  of  burning  brimstone.    It 
forms  one  of  the  most  powerful  weapons  of  their  armoury.     Mr. 
Booth  does  not  concern  himself  about  the  sacraments ;  he  neither 
discourages  nor  upholds  them.   Those  ''soldiers"  who  have  hithei*to 
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respected  the  sacrament  of  baptism  may,  at  their  pleasure,  have 
their  children  baptised  in  any  church,  or  at  a  salvation  meeting 
by  any  male  or  female  captain;  but  baptism  is  not  regarded  as  a 
necessity  or  a  duty.  Holy  Communion  is  also  left  to  the  personal 
inclination  of  each  individual.  Indeed,  the  General  once  expressly 
declared,  in  a  public  address,  that  he  did  not  regard  the  sacra- 
ments as  essential  conditions  of  salvation. 

Some  of  the  preceding  statementa  may  lead  a  few.  if  not  many. 
of  our  readers  to  look  upon  the  Salvationists  as  a  sect.  It  is  not 
really  so ;  and  Mr.  Booth  constantly  repeats  emphatically  that  lie 
is  most  anxious  to  prevent  his  army  from  crystallising  into  a  sect. 
It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  say  whether  this  will  continue  if  the 
existence  of  the  movement  be  prolonged, — the  example  of  Wesley 
in  the  last  century  would  lead  to  an  opposite  conclusion, — ^yet  it 
is  possible  that  Mr.  Booth  may  understand  his  own  business 
better.  The  discouragement  of  theological  controversy  and 
absolute  ignoring  of  the  differences  between  existing  reli^ous 
sects  (General  Booth  says :  "  We  cannot  come  down  to  discuss 
questions  on  which  the  most  eminent  doctors  of  divinity  dis- 
agree") seems  calculated  to  postpone  for  a  long  time  the  dreaded 
crj'stallisation.  Disregard  of  theological  details  does  not,  however, 
necessarily  imply  that  the  leaders  of  the  modem  Salvationists 
hold  themselves  aloof  from  the  Churches  generally.  On  the 
contrary,  they  are  far  removed  from  all  rivalry ;  they  recognize 
every  effort  directed  towards  the  same  object — ^the  salvation  of 
sinners — with  joy,  from  whatever  quarter  it  may  proceed.  This 
is,  probably,  a  phenomenon  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  reli^on^ 
and  such  absence  of  jealousy  and  distrust  deserves  recognition, 
apart  from  its  affording  a  proof  that  the  Salvationists  are  really 
in  earnest  about  what  they  consider  as  the  salvation  of  the 
greatest  possible  number  of  human  beings.  Moreover,  the  soldiers 
have  the  free  option  to  remain,  or  to  become,  members  of  any  sect 
they  please.  In  the  pamphlet  "All  about  the  Salvation  Army" 
General  Booth  says,  "  More  than  four  hundred  persons  converted 
and  trained  in  our  ranks  have  been  engaged  By  other  different 
religious  organizations  as  Evangelists,  Ministers,  Missionaries, 
Students,  Colporteurs,  Bible- Women,  and  the  like."  Elsewhere 
we  find  the  following  expressions :  "  Our  only  aim  is  the  salvation 
of  mankind ;  we  don't  care  whether  it  is  brought  about  by  others 
or  by  ourselves.  We  shovZd  be  hypocrites  if  we  did  not  rejoice 
in  all  true  spiritual  work !  We  believe  in  all  Holy  Ghost  work 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest."  The  difference  is  only  that 
the  others  turn  their  attention  more  to  Jews,  heathens^  and  lax 
Christians  of  the  middle  classes,  while  the  Army  seeks  to  reach 
those  who  are  inaccessible  to  other  influences. 

As  General  Booth  believes  that  the  larger  portion  of  the  human 
race  are  blindly  rushing  on  into  hell  fire,  and  as  he  is  consequently 
bent  on  saving  the  greatest  possible  number  of  souls,  he  teaches  that 
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every  new  convert  is  bound  to  employ  all  his  time  and  strength 
in  the  conversion  of  others ;  every  hour  spent  in  any  other  way 
is  therefore  wasted,  withdrawn  from  the  good  cause.  His 
followers  must,  therefore,  abstain  from  all  social  gatherings, 
theatres,  places  of  amusement ;  join  no  clubs,  pursue  no  secular 
studies,  no  course  of  education.  From  the  stand-point  of  the 
service  of  God  alone,  these  discouragements,  which  every  friend 
of  humanity  must  regard  as  highly  injurious  and  pitiable,  are  to 
us  inexplicable ;  for  we  consider  that  one  may  disregard  all  these 
prohibitions  of  the  Salvation  Army,  and  yet  be  pious  and  ortho- 
doxly  religious.  The  motive,  therefore,  of  the  Salvationist  leaders, 
as  we  have  already  said,  rests  on  the  importance  of  seeking  the 
salvation  of  others,  and,  according  to  their  way  of  thinking,  this 
object  ought  to  outweigh  and  crush  every  other  ^consideration. 

The  suppression  of  the  greatest  possible  number  of  material 
wants,  is  far  more  reasonable  than  the  prohibition  of  mental  (as 
opposed  to  spiritual)  nourishment,  and  such  a  suppression  is  also 
more  in  accordance  with  all  hitherto  received  conceptions  of  a 
Christian  mode  of  life.  General  Booth  demands  no  asceticism, 
but  only  the  simplicity  which  Wesley  also  inculcated.  The 
style  of  dress  must  be  without  ornament ;  all  luxury  in  food  is 
denied  to  the  "  soldiers  "  and  "  oflScers  "  by  the  mere  fact  of  their 
moderate  pay  and  income.  Smoking  and  alcoholic  liquors  are 
absolutely  prohibited,  as  are  all  games  of  chance,  hunting,  races, 
etc.;  lying,  cursing,  dishonesty,  every  meanness,  and  underhand 
deab'ng  in  business  and  in  private  life,  and  all  impurity  in 
thought  and  action.  It  is  also  enjoined  upon  them  never  to 
convert  their  spiritual  weapons  into  temporal  ones,  but  to  submit 
to  violence  on  the  part  of  the  mob  rather  than  to  offer  any  bodily 
resistance  to  their  peraecutors. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  maxims  in  Mr.  Booth's  ''Order 
Book ''  is  the  striving  after  publicity.  It  is  an  important  point 
that  the  attention  of  the  press  should  be  constantly  directed  to  the 
movements,  the  successes,  and  the  whole  proceedings  of  the  Army, 
in  order  that  the  general  public  may  become  interested  in  the  cause, 
which  is  not  the  case  in  regard  to  ordinary  missionary  societies. 
The  General  knew  very  weU  what  he  was  about  when  he  wrote 
that  "  the  interests  of  the  Army  require  them  "  to  be  mentioned 
and  reported  on  in  the  papers  as  often  as  possible,  be  it  in  any  way 
whatever.  Favourable  notices  are  of  course  valuable^  but  hostile 
ones  still  more  so,  as  they  are  more  likely  to  be  read,  and  thereby 
very  frequently  lead  to  debates  and  polemical  discussion.  The 
Salvationists  have  been  completely  successful  in  brining  their 
existence  and  their  activity  very  prominently  before  the  public. 
It  is  only  to  the  frequent  mention  of  the  Salvation  Army  in  the 
newspapers  that  it  owes  the  lively  support — moral  and  material — 
which  it  has  hitherto  obtained.  The  hostility,  which  it  literally 
"enjoys,"  to,  at  least,  as  high  a  degree,  is  to  be  attributed  to 
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another  sort  of  publicity  which  the  Alliance  seeks  after»  as  it 
considers  it  to  be  a  means  of  attracting  the  masses  to  be  con- 
verted. The  manner  in  which  it  sets  about  this,  the  way,  in 
fSa^t,  in  which  it  strives  to  attain  its  object^  will  be  considered 
in  the  following  section. 

IV. 

WAYS  AND  MEANS. 

The  more  striking  the  methods  are,  the  better  they  are  in 
the  estimation  of  the  Salvationists,  inasmuch  as  they  consider 
them  more  likely  to  prove  efficacious  in  forcing  their  meetmgs 
on  the  attention  of  the  public.  If  they  purpose  entering  a 
town  for  the  first  time,  they  announce  themselves  some  days 
beforehand,  by  placards  singularly  eccentric  in  colour,  phrase- 
ology, type,  and  character,  on  which  words  such  as  "  War," 
"  Blood  and  Fire,"  **  Storming,"  etc.,  play  so  conspicuous  a  part 
that  it  has  actually  occurred  that  old-fashioned,  simple  people 
have  retired  temporarily  to  another  town,  before  the  advance 
of  the  "Army,"  really  supposing  that  a  sanguinary  onslaught 
was  about  to  be  made  upon  them,  (For  "Capture  of  Shipley'* 
see  further  on.) 

Instrumental  music  and  discordant  singing  have  a  large  shai*e  in 
the  conquest  of  new  ^  garrison  towns/'  and  in  the  strengthening 
of  the  "  occupation  "  of  those  already  won.  After  a  town  has 
"£aJlen,"  the  Army  establishes  itself  there  effectually,  purchases 
or  hires  a  building  or  two,  and  eagerly  starts  the  campaign 
against  the  devil. 

Day  after  day  "  detachments "  perambulate  the  town  or 
village,  in  processions,  with  the  object  of  summoning  the  public  to 
attend  their  meetings.  The  march  is  usually  headed  by  a  male 
or  female  captain,  walking  backwards  and  acting  a^  drum-major. 
A  few  musicians,  of  both  sexes,  belabour  various  instruments 
with  much  more  energy  than  harmony.  Many  peaceable 
householders  complain  of  this  inharmonious  and  grating  noise. 
The  orchestra  is  followed  by  a  larger  or  smaller  band  of 
"  Soldiers,"  ranks  of  men  and  women  alternately,  who,  in 
jubilant  tones,  shout  hymns  and  Christian  songs,  couched  in 
somewhat  rollicking,  doggerel  rhymes,  and  set  to  light,  merry 
melodies,  sometimes  taken  from  comic  operas,  etc.,  while  the 
captain  often  makes  the  wildest  grimaces  and  gestures.  The 
procession  advances  rapidly,  apparently  unconscious  of  the 
remarks  of  the  passers-by,  or  of  the  mob  who  follow  them, 
whistling  and  singing  really  profane  couplets  for  the  purpose 
of  annoying  the  "Soldiers/*  who,  however,  appear  to  take  no 
notice  of  them.  From  time  to  time  the  procession  halts  at 
a  comer  of  a  street,  the  mob,  of  course,  doing  likewise.  The 
Salvationists    form    a    circle,  whereupon    the    crowd   increases 
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considerably.  One  of  the  officers  places  himself  in  the  middle 
of  the  circle^  and  begins,  with  a  solemn  countenance,  violent 
gesticulations,  and  vulgar  dialect,  to  preach  in  an  exceedingly 
&miliar,  not  to  say  burlesque,  exaggerated,  and  eccentric  manner* 
The  following  is  a  mild  specimen: — 

"  Friends,  praise  the  Lord,  I'm  on  my  way  to  Heaven.  But  I  don't  care  to 
go  there  alone ;  I  wants  to  get  you  to  come  with  me.  Td  like  to  know  if 
eveiy  one  of  yon  wants  to  come  with  me.  You  can  come,  I  know  ye  can; 
yon  only  have  to  say  you  want  to.  When  I  was  four  years  old,  my  gov'nor 
used  to  teach  me  to  swear,  and  he  used  to  lift  me  on  the  table,  and  after 
having  done  swearing  like  a  sailor,  I  got  brandy  for  a  reward.  I've  been  a 
drunkard  all  my  life,  up  to  a  year  ago.  But  our  Saviour  showed  mc  the  danger 
afore  me,  and  He  diowed  me  His  love.  The  Lord  has  cleansed  me  in  His  blood 
and  saved  me.  Oh,  friends,  let  Him  do  the  same  for  you  I  Let  Him  do  it  at 
once,  to-night,  or  it  may  be  t6o  late ;  yon  may  die  any  moment.  Come  to  our 
meeting  and  hear  of  Christ's  salvation.     He's  longing  to  save  you." 

The  soldiers  accompany  each  sentence  with  shouts  of 
"Hallelujah!"  "Amen!"  "Just  sol"  " Glory  be  to  the  Lord ! "^ 
etc.  After  a  short  prayer,  the  procession  is  marshalled  again^ 
and  raises  a  hymn  as  before;  for  instance: — 

"  1.  The  pearly  gates  are  open, 
And  yon  may  enter  in ; 
Washed,  spotless,  and  forgiven, 
Without  a  stain  of  sin. 

"  2.  Oh,  won't  you  turn  to  Jesus  ? 
'Tis  now  He  speaks  to  thee  ; 
His  blood-stained  arms  are  open, 
To  Him  for  mercy  flee." 

The  penny  H3rmn-Book  of  the  Salvation  Army,  the  various 
songs  and  hymns  of  which  are  composed  by  the  most  hetero- 
geneous authors,  or  by  members  of  the  fraternity,  is  divided 
into  six  sections,  furnished  with  military  titles.  [Each  number 
of  the  War  Cry  contains  new  contributions  to  Salvation 
poetry.]  The  first  of  the  said  sections  comprises  the  hymns 
to  be  sung  during  the  procession,  and  is  entitled  "Calls  to- 
Surrender. '  The  second,  which  is  used  in  the  Salvation 
meetings,  is  called  "Heavy  Guns";  the  third  and  fourth 
("  Flags  of  Truce "  and  "  Salutes ")  are  employed  during  the 
services,  after  the  conversions  have  been  efiected;  and  the 
contents  of  the  two  last  ("  Royal  Marches  "  and  "  Battle  Cries  ") 
are  not  for  the  public,  but  for  the  "  Holiness  meetings,"  which 
we  shall  speak  of  hereafter.  The  Army  does  not,  however^ 
content  itself  with  processions ;  these  are  even  discarded  alto- 
gether for  months^  wherever  violent  disturbances  of  the  public 
peace  are  to  be  dreaded.  Its  members  seek  out  the  lowest 
classes,  noiselessly,  in  the  vilest  slums,  in  their  own  dwellings,  in 
the  public-houses,  etc.,  and  exhort  them  to  seek  salvation  at  the 
Army's  meetings.  They  often  come  very  badly  off,  get  a  beating, 
or  are  pelted  with  filth,  but  that  does  not  chill  their  fanaticism. 
On  the  contrary,  they  take  up  their  work  all  the  more  earnestly, 
in  proportion  as  they  suffer  for  its  sake.    They  try  aU  possible 
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means  to  induce  people  to  attend  their  gatherings,  and  when 
they  have  them  there,  they  do  all  in  their  power  to  keep 
them,  and  persuade  them  to  be  saved  at  once,  or  to  come 
again. 

This  brings  us  at  last  to  the  Salvation  meetings  or  religious 
services  so  often  alluded  to,  and  in  which'  the  Anny  constantly 
enlists  new  recruits. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  Assembly  Hall  lamps  are  suspended, 
with  inscriptions  such  as  **  Salvation  full  and  free,"  "  Salvation 
now  and  then,"  eta  These  gas-lamps  in  many  respects  resemble 
those  which  are  seen  in  front  of  most  public-houses,  and  might 
even  be  mistaken  for  them,  were  it  not  for  the  inscriptions 
which  they  bear.  The  Halls  are  generally  very  large,  in  all 
cases  quite  unadorned,  and  three-parts  filled  with  benches  for 
the  audience,  which  is  very  numerous  at  most  meetings.  The 
rest  of  the  space  is  occupied  by  a  platform  with  raised  seats 
in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  a  bright  red  banner  bearing 
the  words  *'  Blood  and  Fire" ;  these  are  intended  for  the  soldiers. 
In  some  of  the  halls  a  common  table  stands  on  the  platform 
covered  with  hymn-books.  Bibles,  and  a  decanter  of  water  for 
general  refreshment.  The  walls  are  partly  hung  with  texts  of 
Scripture.  The  door  is  guarded  by  a  couple  of  porters,  whose 
business  it  is  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  any  seemingly  hostile 
element  into  the  hall.  Within,  some  of  the  Salvationists  offer 
the  latest  numbers  of  the  Army's  publications  for  sala  The 
service — the  "recruiting" — always  begins  at  8  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  and  lasts  about  two  hours;  on  Sunday  two  meetings 
are  held  in  each  hall,  at  3  and  at  7. 

Those  assembled  talk  and  laugh  freely  till  the  Captain,  who 
is  usually  attended  by  a  lieutenant,  gives  the  signal  for  beginning 
by  holding  up  his  or  her  hand.  The  first  hymn  is  sung  standing, 
and  at  a  quick  pace ;  after  this  manner : 

"My  Sayiour  snffered  on  the  tree, 
Gloiy  to  the  bleeding  Lamb ! 

0  oome  and  praise  the  Lord  with  me, 
Glory  to  the  bleeding  Lamb !  ** 

Chorui  Cringing,  cheerful  melody) : 

"  The  Lamb,  the  Lamb,  the  bleeding  Lamb ! 
I  love  the  sound  of  Jesus*  name ; 
It  sets  my  spirit  all  in  a  flame, 
Glory  to  the  bleeding  Lamb ! 
He  bore  my  sins,  and  curse,  and  shame, 
And  I  am  sa^^  through  Jesus'  name, 

1  know  my  sins  are  all  forgiven. 

And  I  am  on  my  way  to  Heaven,"  etc. 

The  chorus  is  always  repeated  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm. 
During  the^  last  verse  the  soldiers  kneel  down  and  redouble 
their  devotional  zeal;  a  great  part  of  the  audience  who  join 
in  the  singing  feel  obliged  to  bow  their  heads  a  little;  many. 
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however,  remain  ostentatiously  standing  or  sitting.  Many  laugh 
and  make  jeering  remarks,  such  as,  "  Where  is  the  mint-sauce  ?"" 
or  "I  am  not  saved,  and  don't  want  to  be,"  etc.  The  en- 
thusiasm of  the  "  Warriors "  reaches  its  height  during  the  last 
chorus ;  they  then  shout  vehemently,  wave  their  handkerchiefe 
and  hymn-books, — we  have  even  seen  the  flag  torn  from  its 
fastenings  and  fiercely  shaken — while  the  "  music^  "  band  playing 
on  the  platform  (the  wind-instruments  and  drums  are  mani- 
pulated oy  men,  the  tambourines  by  young  women)  raises  its 
already  sufficiently  noisy  and  discordant  accompaniment  to  a 
deafening  clang.  These  proceedings  are  uncongenial  to  persons 
of  taste  and  education,  painful  to  sensitive  and  critical  minds; 
but  the  Salvation  meetings  are  not  intended  for  these.  The 
faces  of  the  Salvationists,  weary  and  listless  at  the  beginnings 
are  lighted  up  with  hope  and  joy  during  the  singing.  Judging 
from  their  beaming  countenances,  we  might  be  apt  to  conclude 
that  there  were  no  happier  beings  in  existence  than  Qeneral 
Booth's  soldiers  while  engaged  in  the  performance  of  their 
Salvation  duties.  After  the  roaring  refrains,  which  are  repeated 
ad  nauseam,  short  prayers  are  said,  during  which  the  *'  soldiers  ** 
shake  themselves  about  after  the  manner  of  the  Polish  Jews. 
They  also  clench  their  fists,  gesticulate  violently,  speak  very 
loud,  and  try  to  excite  themselves  and  the  audience.  The 
prayers  are  aJl  very  much  alike.  The  following  is  a  typical 
example : — 

"  Lord,  we  want  Thee  to  be  with  ua  in  our  meetin* ;  be  with  us  now,  Lord ; 
we  want  power ;  send  power  to  the  meetin*.  You  see  these  dear  people,  these 
dear  lads,  who  are  perishing  in  their  sins ;  Lord,  help  them ;  Lord,  save  them  ; 
save  them  now.  Before  midnight  they  may  be  in  nell.  O  Lord,  come  down 
and  save  them ;  we  believe  you  can ;  we  believe  you  will.  Come,  Lord,  now. 
Thou  shalt  have  all  the  glory." 

Meanwhile  it  rains  down  "  Hallelujahs,"  "  Amens,"  etc. 
These  prayers  are  very  frequently  interrupted  by  shouts  of 
ridicule  and  various  other  noises.  On  one  occasion,  Mr.  Lewis 
relates,  two  men  rather  the  worse  for  drink  were  playing  with 
a  dog,  and  incited  him  to  a  vociferous  barking  just  when  the 
enthusiasm  had  reached  its  climax.  In  such  cases  the  well- 
disposed  portion  of  the  audience,  in  order  to  avert  rows,  strike 
up  popular  street  songs,  during  the  singing  of  which  the  dis- 
turbers of  the  peace  are  quietly  removed. 

After  each  prayer  a  hymn  is  again  sung  with  frequent  kneeling 
and  waving  of  handkerchiefs,  etc.  There  is  not  a  trace  of  stiiT 
dignity;  one  officer  freely  alternates  with  the  others  in  leading  the 
singing  and  prayers,  and  chattering  goes  on  between  the  prayers 
and  hymns.  We  once  heard  a  captain  say  to  the  audience^ 
"Sing  it  alL  Don't  be  afraid  to  sing  it-  open  your  mouths 
well,  it'll  do  your  chest  good;"  and  ailerwards,  "God  is  good, 
isn't  He  ? "    On  the  same  evening  one  of  the  spectators  tried 
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to  steal  a  neck-kerchief  of  a  porter;  the  altercation  T^hich 
ensued  attracting  the  attention  of  the  audience,  the  Captain 
said:  "There's  nothing  to  be  seen;  it's  only  the  devil  trying 
to  tempt  some  one."  Then  follows  a  hymn,  which  is  sung 
sitting,  and  explained  line  by  line,  in  a  highly  popular  style, 
by  one  of  the  officers.  Each  verse  is  repeated  enthusiastically 
by  the  soldiers,  by  the  audience  also  if  they  please.  Here  the 
religious  service  proper  closes.  Now  some  of  the  "Hallelujah- 
lasses"  (tambourine-players,  who  diligently  shout  "Amen"  and 
'' Hallelujah")  go  round  making  a  collection  in  plates  and  boxes. 
While  this  was  going  on  we  once  heard  a  facetious  officiating 
captain  say,  "  If  you  are  in  doubt  whether  to  give  half-a-crown 
or  a  shilling,  give  the  half-crown."  The  contributions  are,  how- 
ever, generally  made  in  coppei*s.  We  heard  another  humorous 
Captain  remark,  "Don't  give  bad  money,  as  a  man  lately  did 
who  dropped  a  bad  sovereign  into  the  box;  give  good  money, 
or  else  you'll  go  to  hell." 

Now  begins  the  actual  "  recruiting."  One  of  the  officers  sum- 
mons the  soldiers  to  "bear  testimony" — i,e.,  to  relate  publicly 
what  changes  have  taken  place  in  their  minds  and  hearts  since  their 
conversion.  Any  one  who  likes  stands  up  and  relates  how  happy 
he  or  she  has  been  since  the  day  of  his  (or  her)  salvation.  After 
two  or  three  have  spoken,  a  verse  from  a  hymn  is  sung.  Then  the 
Captain  makes  a  suitable  address,  bearing  upon  the  salvation  of 
sinners.  This  address  is  invariably  as  earnest,  and  at  the  same  time 
as  simple,  as  possible ;  and  as  the  preachers  belong  themselves  to  the 
class  whom  they  address,  it  is  an  easy  matter  for  them  to  discourse 
in  the  style  best  suited  for  the  purpose.  He  kneels  down,  as  do 
most  of  the  others,  offers  up  a  silent  prayer,  invites  his  audience 
to  follow  his  example,  and  calls  upon  sinners  to  come  forward  and 
become  partakers  of  salvation — ie,,  those  who  may  feel  that  they 
are  "  freed  from  the  burden  of  their  sins  "  by  a  newly-won  faith 
in  Jesus,  may,  as  the  official  "  Order  Book  "  directs, "  tell  those  pre- 
sent what  the  Lord  has  done  for  them,  the  newly  converted."  The 
kneeling  and  the  silent  prayer  prevent  the  gazing  which  might  be 
distressing  to  the  holiness  candidates,  who  are,  perhaps,  already 
abashed  by  the  publicity.  As  it  generally  happens  that  no  one 
ventures  to  come  forward  at  once,  the  Captain  gives  out  more 
choruses  from  hymns,  and  again  addresses  some  earnest  admoni- 
tions to  the  devout.  Gradually  some  men  and  women  leave  their 
seats  and  advance  to  the  "  penitent's  form,"  which  is  placed  before 
the  platform.  There  they  kneel  down,  burying  their  faces  in 
their  hands,  and  weeping.  Several  officers  and  soldiers  bend  down, 
spesLking  words  of  comfort  and  encouragement  to  them,  praying 
with  them,  and  telling  them  that  they  must  have  their  previous 
sinfulness  removed  by  the  renunciation  of  sin  and  by  repentance, 
if  they  really  wish  to  be  saved.  At  some  meetings  only  one,  two, 
or  three  recruits  come  forward,  at  others  dozens ;  at  some  none 
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at  all.  In  the  last  case  some  of  the  Salvationists  mix  with  the 
audience,  and  whisper  in  the  ears  of  their  intended  victims  the 
most  urgent  entreaties,  accompanied  by  threats  of  hell,  to  "  be- 
come saved."  The  evening  closes  with  the  announcement  of  their 
new  "  happiness  in  Christ "  on  the  part  of  the  fresh  converts. 
Many  of  these  become  frightfully  agitated,  and  can  only  stammer 
out  a  few  confused  words,  while  others  speak  out  more  distinctly 
and  coherently.  In  order  to  prevent  the  proselytes  from  quickly 
&lling  off  from  the  enthusiasm  produced,  perhaps,  only  by  the 
impuke  of  the  moment,  everything  is  done  to  induce  them  to  put 
their  public  confession  into  practice.  Before  they  leave  the  hall 
a  metal  "  S  "  (signifying  "  salvation  "  or  "  saved  "  *)  is  fastened  on 
the  collars  of  their  coats,  and  on  the  following  day  they  must  show 
themselves  publicly  in  some  street  march,  which  frequently  brings 
on  them  the  ridicule  of  their  fellow-workmen.  They  have  also  to 
take  part  in  a  meeting,  and  there  to  give  a  public  account  of  their 
deliverance  from  the  claws  of  the  deviL  This  obligation  explains 
the  fact  that  officers  who  have  opened  new  stations  as  perfect 
strangers  are  often  in  a  position,  after  a  short  time,  to  raise  con- 
siderable processions  of  new  recruits.  If  a  recruit  shows  himself 
steadfast  in  his  work,  he  is  soon  told  off  to  take  his  turn  in  selling 
the  publications  of  the  Army,  and  acting  as  door-keeper  at  the 
meetings.  In  the  first  place,  his  name  and  address  are  entered  in 
the  book  of  recruits,  and  he  himself  is  placed  under  the  super- 
vision of  an  officer,  who  has  to  see  that  he  faithfully  acquits 
himself  of  his  new  obligations,  and,  if  not,  to  visit  him  in  his  own 
dwelling.  A  recruit  who  holds  on  firmly  for  three  months  in  spite 
of  all  temptations  and  the  ridicule  of  his  former  companions  with- 
out falling  back  into  his  previous  habits,  becomes  a  soldier  at  the 
expiration  of  this  term  of  probation.  As  such  he  receives  a  certi- 
ficate, which  is  renewed  every  quarter  if  he  continue  to  conduct 
himself  satisfactorily.  He  pursues  his  ordinary  occupations  during 
the  daytime,  and  devotes  his  evenings  only  to  the  "  Lord's  ser- 
vice." The  case  alters  when  he,  as  aspirant  to  the  rank  of  officer, 
has  the  '^  good  fortune  "  (?)  to  pass  entirely  into  the  more  imme- 
diate service  of  the  General. 

The  ordinary  salvation  meetings  are  open  gratuitously  to  any 
one  who  does  not  arouse  the  suspicion  of  the  door-keepers.  But 
on  the  occasion  of  the  General  or  his  wife  speaking  or  preaching 
admission  is  to  be  obtained  only  by  ticket,  or  by  a  trifling  pay- 
ment ;  the  Salvationists,  however,  enjoy  the  privilege  of  free 
admission.  As  a  rule,  only  members  of  the  Army  are  admitted 
to  most  holiness  meetings.  The  object  of  these  meetings,  be  it 
observed,  is  not  so  much  the  conversion  of  sinners  as  the  religious 
edification  of  such  as  have  already  joined  the  Army.  They 
are  usually  held  at  11  o^clock  on  Sunday  morning,  and  once  a 
week  in  the  evening.     These  meetings  are  conducted  quietly 

*  Lord  Shaftesbury  makes  it  stand  for  "  Satan." 
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with  an  entire  absence  of  the  jumping^  foot-stamping,  and  wild 
noise  which  characterise  the  Salvation  meetings.    On  tiiese  occa- 
sions hymns  are  sung  which  are  adapted  for  very  earnest  Christians, 
and  passages  of  the  Bible  are  read  and  commented  upon«     A 
Captain  exhorts  his  hearers  to  aspire  after  a  higher  ideal  of  life, 
exercise  self-renunciation,  etc.    Finally,  the  soldiers  kneel  at  the 
"  penitent's  form,"  this  time  not  to  be  "  saved,"  but  to  implore 
from  Heaven  "  the  blessing  of  a  clean  heart "  (so  the  Salvationists 
term  the  spiritual  condition  which  follows  the  deliverance  from 
sin).    There  are  also  "  holiness  services,"  which  last  all  nights 
In  these  the  excitement  is  so  frightful  that  men  often  fall  into 
convulsive  twitchings,  and  women  become  hysterical.    On  one  of 
such  occasions,  in  July  1882,  in  a  meeting-house  in  Liverpool,  no 
fewer  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons  lost  consciousness.    We 
do  not  venture  to  determine  whether  spiritual  fervour  alone  waa 
at  work,  or  whether  the  intense  heat  and  the  polluted  air  in  the 
room,  that  had  been  overcrowded  all  night,  may  not  have  con- 
duced towards.bringing  about  the  said  result. 

The  efforts  of  the  leaders  of  the  Army  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  public  and  to  encourage  the  soldiers  in  their  zeal  for  saving 
souls,  assume  numerous,  often  comic,  forms;  no  stratagem,  no 
trouble,  is  spared  to  win  this  end.  We  here  quote  only  a  few 
characteristic  traits.  The  preface  of  the  red-bound  annual  report^ 
*'  The  Salvation  War,  1882,^'  is  as  follows  :— 

«  READ  ALL  THIS. 

"  If  yon  think  I  have  said  anything  that  is  not  correct,  write  and  tell  me  so  before 
you  say  it  to  any  one  else.  Give  me  a  chance  to  explain  anything  yon  do  not  under- 
stand. 

*'  If  you  think  this  is  a  fair  representation  of  what  we  are  doing,  then  help  us  aa 
you  ought.** 

"WANTED 

"  50,000,000  people  to  pay  6<f.  for  this  and  read  it  through. 

"  5,000,000  people  to  say  it  is  true,  and  we  ought  to  be  helped. 

"  600,000  people  to  dare  to  stand  up  before  all  the  world  and  say  this,  and  to 
give  us  £500,000  in  1883. 

**  50,000  people  to  uige  all  this  upon  the  attention  of  every  one,  and  so  help  ua  to 
wake  the  world  up. 

*'  5,000  people  to  pledge  themselves  to  stand  by  and  help  us  to  the  utmost  of 
their  power  always. 

**  500  people  of  various  classes,  nationalities,  and  businesses  to  look  at  all  this  in 
the  light  of  God,  give  up  their  all,  and  devote  themselves  to  the  Lord's  service  as 
officers  of  the  Salvation  Army." 

Becently  envelopes  printed  on  both  sides  have  been  issued 
from  headquarters,  oflBcially  termed  "Letters  from  the  King'^ 
(i,e,,  Jesus  Christ),  and  which  are  curious  imitations  of  me 
official  covers  used  in  the  British  Government  Offices.  Within 
is  found  a  collection  of  passages  of  Scripture  bearing  on  salvation, 
the  last  judgment,  Jesus  Christ,  etc.  The  outside  is  a  suitable 
collection  of  religious  sayings  in  the  form  of  postage  stamps,  with 
imitations  of  the  usual  postage  forms,  such  as  "  On  the  King's 
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Sermce*'  *'  Urgernt,"  " Immediate"  " Beply  only  ihrough  Jesus 
Cliriat,*'  " Eternity*'  "  Mercy " ;  also  as  under : — 


The  Salvation  Army's  annual  sheet  Almanack,  issued  from 
headquarters,  consists  exclusively  of  notices  of  occurrences  within 
the  body  of  the  Army,  sayings  of  the  General,  and  exhortations  to 
the  soldiers,  almost  all  in  vivid  language ;  for  instance : — 

(4th  Jan.)  "  Dramming  sinners  in  with  a  big  dram  at  Sallord " ;  (5th  Jan*) 
"  Captain  Cooper  gets  a  crowd  by  speaking  to  his  umbrella " ;  (19th  Jan.) 
"  Desperate  attack  on  Bethnal  Green  Barracks  repulsed  "  ;  (20th  Jan.)  *'  Crockery 
marked  *  Blood  and  Are*  ready  for  use  1882";  (8th  Dec.)  ''An  Aberdeen  little 
soldier  says,  'I've  given  up  stealing  treacle'";  (27th  Dec.)  "Keighley  public- 
houses  found  quite  empty.  Or:  (Oct.  30th)  "Be  out  and  out  for  God  in  the 
dreariest  weather "  ;  (Dec.  17th)  **  Read  David's  salvation,  singing,  music,  and 
dancing  license"  (Psalm  clxix.) ;  (Oct.  18th)  "Through  faith,  not  intellect  nor 
learning  '*  (Mrs.  Booth)  ;  (Aug.  18th)  "  Speak  to  be  understood ;  put  blood  and 
fire  in";  (Sept.  2nd)  "Ours  is  real  warfare,  nothing  else  will  conquer  the  devU"; 
(Sept  12th)  "  Fix  bayonets,  as  dii-ected  in  Psalm  cxxxiv." ;  (Aug.  30th)  "  How  long 
is  it  since  you  had  a  night  of  prayer  ?    Wake  up  !  " 

In  the  same  spirit  are  the  "  Improvements  wanted  for  next 
year/'  which  in  the  sheet  Alm/inack  for  1883  take  the  place  of 
the  customary  postal  regulations,  and  which  we  quote  because 
they  are  highly  characteristic  of  the  whole  spirit  of  the  Salvation 
Army.     They  are  addressed  to  the  soldiers  : — 

"  IMPROVEMENTS  WANTED. 

"  1.  You  to  love  God  and  souls  more,  and  to  take  more  trouble  to  show  it. 

2.  Heavier  firing  into  sinners  to  make  them  tremble. 

3.  Plainer,  louder  singing  of  words  that  will  cut  to  the  heart. 

4.  Ten  times  more  instruments  played  skilfully  with  a  loud  noise. 
6.  Eveiy  soldier,  big  and  little,  in  some  striking  uniform  eveir  day. 

6.  The  War  Cry  pushed  upon  everybody,  everywhere,  every  aay. 

7.  Every  convert,  big  and  little,  thoroughly  well  looked  after  by  sergeants. 

8.  Every  deserter  hunted  up  and  recaptured. 

9.  A  good  big  Sunday  tea  in  every  barracks  every  Sunday. 

10.  Every  solcUer  worked  hard  as  many  hours  as  possible. 

11.  Every  officer  filled  with  God  and  followed  by  thousands. 

12.  More  of  the  world*s  hatred,  and  less  of  its  friendship.** 

*  »  *  *  41  » 

The  following  «  Report/'  taken  from  "  The  Salvation  War,  1882/' 
is  extremely  characteristic  of  the  military  ways  of  the  movement : 


"CAPTURE  OF  SHIPLEY,  YORKSHIRE —THE  ENEMY  PUT  TO  FLIGHT 

"  This  town  has  been  a  great  stronghold  of  the  devil,  and  g^eat  has  been  the 
mn«»sacre  of  men,  women,  and  children.    Petitions  went  up  to  the  Throne,  demand- 
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ing  from  the  King  instant  deliverance.  Special  orders  came  back  for  us  to  advance, 
and  on  Saturday.  Februanr  11th,  great  excitement  prevailed,  as  our  pickets  came 
pouring  in,  and  all  the  talk  for  miles  round  was,  that  Shipley  will  fall  to-morrow. 
On  Sunday  morning  the  King  smiled  upon  us,  and  the  artillery  from  heaven  and 
chariots  of  fire  were  all  round  about  us.  As  we  were  on  our  knees  before  the  Throne, 
we  all  vowed  that  day  we  would  do  our  duty  if  we  died  on  the  field. 

"  O-rand  charge  of  Saleation  If^antry. 

*^  At  9.30  the  blast  of  the  bugle  was  heard,  and  soon  every  soldier  was  at  his  post. 
The  Bradford  Brass  Band  playoi  during  the  charge.  The  rank  and  file,  200  strong, 
were  made  up  of  the  following  corps  :  24th,  225th,  103rd,  159th,  and  208th,  who 
marched  into  the  market,  mounted  the  elevations,  to  the  amazement  of  a  vast 
multitude  of  people,  and  here  volleys  of  **  Ameas  "  had  great  effect.  We  then  sang 
a  war  song  led  by  the  band,  and  at  once  felt  that  God  had  given  us  the  city. 

**  Hoisting  the  Signals. 

**  Seven  or  eight  thousand  people  had  assembled,  every  available  spot  occupied  ^ 
windows  and  balconies,  high  walls,  telegraph  poles,  and  men  and  women  on  roofs 
of  houses,  far  away  from  us,  waving  their  handkerchiefe,  as  we  waved  ours  in 
triumph,  rejoicing  that  we  had  come  to  the  rescue. 

^*Tke  enemy  grounding  arms, 

'*  While  we  exposed  the  devil,  speaking  of  his  plans  to  damn  and  burn  body  and 
soul,  multitudes  listened  with  rapt  attention.  As  we  offered  salvation  from  all  sin, 
on  condition  that  they  should  surrender,  and  while  many  of  our  soldiers  spoke  of 
their  own  deliverance,  it  brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of  many.  We  were  compelled  to 
remain  in  the  open  air  all  the  morning  and  afternoon.  At  the  same  time  a  detach- 
ment, led  by  (Captain  Downey,  Lieutenant  Dack,  and  Sergeant  Snell,  was  keeping 
up  a  heavy  fire  upon  the  enemy  in  the  Barracks,  which  were  packed.  The  best  of 
order  prevailed,  while  the  police  nobly  assisted,  clearing  the  way  for  passengers 
and  carriages. 

"  Armistice  granted  to  attend  the  wounded. 

"  At  night  the  Barracks  were  crowded  long  before  the  appointed  time,  many 
screaming  with  the  crush  to  get  in  ;  thousands  disappointed.  Now  comes  the  charge 
and  great  slaughter.  The  truth  went  into  the  hearts  like  a  bombshell,  then  explod- 
ing, destroying,  and  blowing  out  legions  of  devils.  Rows  of  men  and  women  came 
weeping  for  mercy,  and  rejoiced  that  they  were  rescued  as  brands  from  the  fire. 

"  Peace  proelaimed. 

'*  Then  they  stood  upon  the  platform  declaring  what  God  had  done  for  their  souls. 
'  One  man  said  he  had  been  in  jail  a  lot  of  times  ;  and  there  was  a  policeman  in  the 
hall  who  had  taken  him  as  a  prisoner  five  times. 

"*  After  a  week's  bombardment  148  laid  down  their  weapons  of  rebellion,  and 
\  housands  were  anxious  to  see  and  hear  us,  but  were  unable  for  want  of  room. 
**  More  war  news  to  follow  from  the  front. 

"E.  Cadman,  Major:'* 

Another  SlJLajor  began  his  report  of  the  openinff  of  Tamworth 
with  the  words,  "  Great  victory !  Town  moved  from  end  to  end. 
Everybody  excited — 120  prisoners  first  day ;  322  first  week  I " 

V. 

OBSTACLES,  ENTHUSIASM,  AND  FUTURE. 

The  "  Army ''  is  so  well  disciplined  that  it  cannot  be  reproached 
with  not  making  the  most  of  the  ''Ways  and  Means"  above 
described. 

Soldiers  and  officers  work  at  their  allotted  task  with  all  their 
might,  and  do  not  allow  themselves  to  be  discouraged  by  any 
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difficaltdes.  The  Salvation  Army  is  an  actual  Ecdesia  mUitans ; 
not  only  does  it  contend  spiritually  against  sin  and  worldliness, 
but  it  is  also  the  object  of  warfare:  moral  from  its  critics  in  the 
press ;  physical  fiH>m  the  street  roughs,  from  some  of  the  public 
who  attend  the  Salvation  meetings,  and  in  special  cases  fr*om  the 
arm  of  the  law. 

In  new  stations  street-boys  come  to  the  first  services  clan- 
destinely, bringing  with  them  intoxicating  liquors ;  they  whistle, 
smoke,  and  sometimes  make  such  a  noise  thiett  the  Salvationists 
cannot  hear  themselves  speak.  During  the  past  year  but  one 
669  male  and  female  soldiers  were  knocked  down,  kicked,  and 
wounded ;  86  sent  to  piison  for  obstinately  disturbing  the  peace 
by  open-air  preaching  or  music ;  56  of  the  buildings  belonging  to 
the  Army  were  attacked,  and  often  seriously  damaged.  Stones 
were  thrown  from  the  roofs  into  some  of  the  meeting-haUs.  The 
door-keepers  come  off  worst.  "  For  thi*ee  months,'*  writes  one  of 
them,  **  I  was  beaten  and  kicked  every  evening ;  at  last  I  had  to 
give  up  the  use  of  my  legs  for  at  least  a  fortnight."  Yet  there 
are  always  door-keepers  enough.  The  Salvationists  had  most  to 
contend  with  in  the  last  three  months  of  1882  and  the  first  four 
months  of  1883,  during  their  public  processions,  for  the  roughs 
were  then  organized.  The  publicans,  more  especially,  began  to 
tremble  for  the  result  of  the  Salvationists'  "  reci*uitin^,"  and  to 
r^ard  the  Army  as  the  enemies  of  their  trade.  In  order  to  cure 
General  Booth  of  his  passion  for  enticing  away  drunkards  by  his 
processions,  the  owners  of  public-houses  devised  the  plan  of 
organizing  a  large  number  of  roughs  as  the  "  Skeleton  Armv." 
Even  before  this  the  noise  and  the  eccentricity  of  the  Salvation 
processions  had  furnished  the  mob  of  certain  quarters  with  a 
pretext  for  street  riots  and  disturbances  of  the  peace.  As  pick- 
pockets take  advantage  of  a  review  or  of  a  Lord  Mayor's  show, 
so  they  made  use  of  the  processions  to  ^ve  the  reins  to  their 
habitual  roughness;  not  that  they  hated  religion  and  objected 
to  being  "  saved,"  but  for  the  pure  love  of  brawling  and  savagery. 
The  same  mob  in  the  same  towns  who  persecuted,  threatened, 
attacked,  and  maltreated  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  when  he  began  to 
lecture  against  Christ  and  Christianity,  now  molests  Mr.  Booth's 
followers  for  defending  the  cause  of  Jesus  and  His  teaching. 
Had  the  Salvationists  paraded  the  streets  with  quiet  dignity,  the 
roughs  might  probably  have  been  overawed  by  the  solemnity  of 
the  procecMiings.  But  it  is  the  very  foundation  principle  of  the 
Salvation  Army  that  the  sight-loving  crowds  must  be  attracted 
by  sights ;  the  soldiers  often  shout  themselves  hoarse,  and  address 
the  passers-by  with  entreaties  or  threats;  the  drum-major  jumps 
about  at  the  head  of  the  procession  as  if  he  had  suddenly  gone  out 
of  his  mind.  In  short,  the  people  who  have  been  converted  to  a 
life  of  virtue  and  temperance,  conduct  themselves  worse  than  if 
they  were  still  lost  in  drunkenness  and  vice.     It  is,  therefore,  no 
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wonder  that  the  love  of  imitation  is  called  forth  and  nourished 
among  the  roughs. 

The  "  Skeleton  Army,"  which  developed  out  of  these  beginnings, 
is  so  called  because  it  carries  a  skeleton  on  its  processional  banner ; 
smaller  flags  are  also  carried  in  each  procession — i.e.,  ra^ed 
coloured  handkerchiefs  .on  cudgels,  the  cudgels  being  put  to  anoiher 
use  in  the  fights  with  the  Salvation  Army,  which  frequently  occur. 
The  "Skeletons"  make  music  with. tin  whistles,  drums,  and  iroa 
pots  filled  with  pebbles  or  brickbats.  Their  cue  is  to  follow  the 
Salvationists  on  their  processions,  to  accompany  the  melodies  of 
the  latter  by  howling  parodied  doggerel  rhymes  of  their  own  com- 
posing, and  shake  the  air  with  their  "  music,"  which  provokes 
the  other  party — ^that  will  not  allow  itself  to  be  beatenout  of  the 
field  by  the  *'  devil " — ^to  the  most  desperate  exertions  to  over- 
power the  deafening  noise.  This,  again,  drives  the  Skeleton 
Army  to  rough  measures.  The  riots  assumed  such  dimensions 
that  the  police  would  have  been  almost  forced  by  public  opinion 
to  apply  some  radical  remedy,  if  General  Booth,  in  spring,  1883,  in 
order  to  escape  a  formal  prohibition  of  the  processions,  had  not 
adopted  the  subtle  precaution  of  temporarily  suspending  the  pro- 
cessions in  the  districts  occupied  by  the  Skeleton  Army,  and 
ordering  that  only  indoor  services  should  be  held  there.  He 
knew  that  the  police  might  arrest  the  Skeletons  caught  in  the 
act,  but  could  not  altogether  suppress  their  processions  as  long  as 
they  countenanced  those  of  the  "  Salvation, '  the  "  Blue  Ribbon," 
ana  other  armies. 

Whenever  the  Salvationists  were  prevented  by  the  mob  from 
finishing  a  procession,  they  began  it  next  day  on  the  same  spot, 
and  repeated  this  till  the  resistance  ceased.  The  founder  of 
Christianity  said  to  bis  disciples,  ''When  ye  are  persecuted  in 
one  city,  fiee  ye  into  another,"  but  Mr.  Booth  does  not  hold  with 
this  command  ;  his  people  must  remain  till  their  perseveranoe 
has  tired  out  their  persecutors.  They  are  a  tenacious  folk: 
nothing  can  discourage  them,  no  discomfort  frighten  them.  On 
the  contrary,  the  more  they  are  stamped  as  martyrs,  the  more 
fanatical  becomes  their  zeal.  Opposition  and  difficulties  have 
always  spurred  on  enthusiasts.  If  a  soldier  or  an  officer  is 
ordered  by  the  police  not  to  disturb  the  public  peace,  he  prefers  to 
be  taken  to  prison  rather  than  voluntarily  to  desist  from  the  work 
of  saving  souls  which  he  has  begun.  The  Salvationists  often  expose 
themselves  to  considerable  dangers  in  order  to  act  up  to  their 
Christian  duty.  They  wade  tlurough  the  filthiest  streets  in  all 
sorts  of  weather.  Although  the  police  have  told  them  often 
enough  that  they  are  risking  their  lives,  they  venture  into  the 
most  disreputable  lanes  to  speak  to  the  conscience  of  the  drunkards, 
the  wife  beaters,  the  blasphemers,  the  cut-throats,  the  wild  beasts. 
Some  of  them  have  been  so  maltreated  as  to  remain  cripples  for 
the  rest  of  their  days. 
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To  judge  by  the  pale,  emaciated  faces  of  most  of  the  officers, 
the  ^^  Salvation  War  "  must  be  very  straining  and  exhausting ; 
we  have  shown  in  a  former  section  that  their  offices  are  anything 
but  sinecures;  only  fanatical  enthusiasm  can  induce  them  to 
devote  themselves  to  such  a  vocation  in  the  fece  of  the  severity 
of  the  General's  demands  upon  them. 

The  best  of  it  is,  that  Mr.  Booth  does  not  allow  his  subordinates 
to  exercise  self-defence  ;  thev  must,  like  Jesus,  suffer  injuries 
with  Christian  patience,  which  must  frequently  be  very  hard  for 
them.  When  at  Bath  the  ^'  Salvationists  "  became  a  prey  to  the 
rage  of  the  mob,  the  mayor  wrote  to  the  Home  Secretary : — "  The 
Anny  keep  strictly  within  the  limits  of  the  law  ;  even  when  they 
are  roughly  handled,  abused,  and  their  property  destroyed,  they 
exercise  no  repiisaLs."'  The  Bishop  of  Westminster  said :  ^^  The 
cruelly  ill-treated  Salvationists  have  shown  no  bitterness,  but 
prayed  for  their  enemies." 

Opinions  are  divided  as  to  the  future  which  awaits  the  ^'  Blood 
and  Fire "  movement.  We  think  that  its  military  organization 
and  the  enthusiasm  of  its  followers  will  enable  it  to  last  for  seven 
or  eight  years  more,  but  not  longer,  as  the  enthusiasm  is  not  likely 
to  last  beyond  that  time.  Mr.  Booth,  of  course,  is  firmly  con- 
vinced that  the  Army  is  destined  to  a  long  existence.  He  says 
that  *'  it  is  to  spread  throughout  the  world,  and  to  last  so  long  as 
Ood  has  enemies  to  be  fought  with  and  overcome."  In  the  mean- 
time, we  must  confess  that  he  is  trying  hard  to  realize  his  ideal 
He  not  only  carries  the  movement  into  foreign  lands,  but  draws 
the  cord  tighter  and  tighter  at  home,  in  order  to  consolidate  his 
creation  to  the  utmost  of  his  power.  We  should — on  account  of 
its  many  horrible  excrescences,  such  as  the  "  Children's  War,** 
the  utter  neglect  of  mental  education,  eta — decidedly  prefer  the 
speedy  dissolution  of  the  ^*  Army  "  to  any  protracted  continuance 
of  its  existence  ;  but  we  are  bound  to  admit  that,  for  the  present, 
it  is  still  growing, — and  rapidly,  too^ — and  that  its  clever  Qeneral 
does  his  best  to  spread  and  increase  it  One  of  his  rules  is,  for 
instance,  that  no  officer  of  his  shall  marry,  without  permission 
from  headquarters,  any  person  who  does  not  already  belong  to 
the  ^  Army  "  or  intends  to  join  it.  A  special  "  Salvation  Army 
Form  of  Marriage  Service "  has  been  issued  from  headquarters, 
which  contains,  among  other  things,  the  foUowing  compacts,  which 
are  evidently  calculated  to  sow  the  salvation  seed  abundantly: — 

"THE    ABTICLBS    OF    MARRIAGE. 

"^  1.  We  solemnly  declare  that  we  do  not  seek  this  marriage  simply  to  please 
ourselves,  but  that  we  believe  it  will  enable  us  to  better  serve  and  please  God,  and 
work  in  the  interest  of  the  Salvation  Army. 

"  2.  We  promise  never  to  allow  onr  marriage  to  lessen  in  any  way  our  devotion 
to  GK)d  or  to  the  Army. 

"  3.  We  each  severally  promise  that  we  will  never  try  to  prevent  the  other's  doing 
or  giving  anything  that  is  in  his  or  her  power  to  do  or  to  g^ve  to  help  the  Army. 
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"4.  We  also  promise  to  use  all  our  inilaence  with  each  other  to  promote  our 
constant  and  entire  self-sacrifice  for  the  salvation  of  the  world. 

"  5.  We  promise  always  to  regard  and  arrange  our  home  as  a  Salvation  Anny 
Soldier's  (or  Officer's)  quarters,  and  to  train  eveiy  one  in  it  to  faithful  servioe  in 
the  Salvation  Army. 

"  6.  We  promise,  whether  together  or  apart,  always  to  do  our  utmost  as  Soldiers  1 

of  the  Salvation  Army,  and  never  to  allow  it  to  be  injured  or  hindered  by  any  one  | 

without  doing  our  best  to  prevent  or  overcome  such  injury  or  hindrance. 

**  Should  either  of  us  cease  to  be  an  efficient  soldier,  owing  to  sickness,  death,  or 
any  other  cause,  we  engage  that  the  remaining  one  shall  continue,  to  the  best  of  his 
or  her  ability,  to  fulfil  all  these  promises." 

LEOPOLD  KAT8CHER. 


LIEDEE  KREIS. 
vnL 

WINTER  DAWNING. 

With  a  sense  of  things  that  are  over, 

A  touch  of  the  years  long  dead, 
A  perfume  of  withered  clover, 

An  echo  of  kindness  fled. 

We  wake  on  this  mom  when  snow-wreaths 

Silently  thaw  to  rain, 
And  the  love  that  the  old  years  know  breathes 

Dying,  not  bom  again. 

Cold  and  ^ey  is  the  morning, 

Orey  with  evanishing  rose  ; 
We  wake,  and  I  feel  her  warning, 

I  know  what  the  doomed  man  knows. 

Stayed  are  the  streams  of  madness. 

Dried  is  the  fount  of  tears ; 
But  oh,  at  the  heart  what  sadness  I 

And  oh,  in  the  soul  what  fears ! 

JOHN  ADDINOTON  STM0KD3. 
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BY  EDWABD   LBGGE, 

FOUNDER   OF  THE   "WHITEHALL   REVIEW." 

"  I  pray  you.  give  me  leave  to  speak. 
And  tpeak  I  trill." 

It  does  not  seem  so  long,  but  it  is  upwards  of  twenty  jears  since 
a  tiny  publication  of  quite  a  novel  kind  made  its  appearance, 
and,  although  the  first  few  numbers  were  well-nigh  as  dull  as  the 
proverbial  ditchwater,  the  journalistic  opuscule  speedily  became 
the  vogue,  for  gradually  it  leaked  out  tlutt  the  contributors  to  the 
Owl  (so  the  new-comer  Was  called)  were  all  *^  swells,"  whose 
literary  aspirations  must  of  course  be  encouraged.  The  Owl 
described  itself  (and  I  direct  attention  to  the  circumstance)  as 
**  A  Wednesday  Journal  of  Politics  and  Society "  ;  and  of  its 
eight  (originally  there  were  but  four)  small  pages,  the  first  con- 
sisted of  a  picture  of  owls  in  their  nest,  charmingly  drawn  by 
the  late  Mr.  ^*  Dicky  "  Doyle,  who,  being  a  Roman  Catholic,  was 
fiiirly  worried  out  of  his  engagement  on  Punch  by  his  eminent 
Protestant  colleagues ;  page  2  was  a  blank  ;  and  the  last  page  was 
made  up  of  those  useful  articles — advertisements.  The  remaining 
five  pages  of  reading  matter  were,  as  has  been  said,  at  first  rather 
dull;  but,  then,  they  contained  a  few  good  paragraphs  of  news 
and  bonne  bouches  in  the  shape  of  announcements  of  ^^  engage- 
ments," which  at  once  secured  the  ladies'  valued  patronage.  The 
paragraphs  seldom  numbered  more  than  a  dozen,  ail  lold,  and  they 
mainly  consisted  of  the  aforesaid  marriage  notices  and  diplomatic 
and  other  Governmental  changes  and  appointments.  What  was 
more  important  than  all  was  that  the  latter  class  of  paragraphs 
invariably  happened  to  be  accurate ;  but  they  could  hardly 
have  been  otherwise,  considering  that  they  came  from  the  Govern- 
ment Offices  themselves.  Being  the  fortunate  possessor  of  a  file  of 
the  Owl  (which  ceased  to  appear,  I  believe,  in  1869,  or,  at  latest, 
in  1870),  I  am  free  to  confess  that  I  devoured  the  numerous 
"  good  things "  imprinted  therein,  and,  finally,  afber  considerable 
deliberation,  resolved  to  establish  a  weekly  paper  upon  as  nearly 
as  possible  similar  lines.  The  faxbUsses  of  society  were  satirised 
constantly  and  unsparingly  in  the  Owl;  the  moral  shortcomings  of 
the  grand  numde  were  occasionally  indicated  and  denounced  in  the 
Whitehall  Review — the  difierence  being  that  in  the  first-mentioned 
paper  the  satire  took  the  form  of  very  lively  letters  addressed  to 
the  Owly  purporting  to  be  written  by  ladies  (sometimes  represent' 
ing  themselves  to  be  voung  and  unmarried),  while  in  the  WhitehaU 
the  same  and  kindred  subjects  were  treated  more  after  the  manner 
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adopted  with  some  success  by  Juvenal  and  Thackeraj.  But  '^  One 
man  may  steal  a  horse,  while  another  may  not  look  over  the 
hedge."  As,  then,  we  have  heard  so  much,  especiallj  of  late, 
about  the  ins  and  outs  of  ^'  Society "  journalism,  it  will  not  be 
amiss  to  take  a  retrospective  glance  at  the  contents  of  the  first 
"  Society "  journal  ever  published,  the  Owl^  whose  "  tu-whits  " 
and  ^^  tu-whoos  "  have  not  gladdened  our  ears  for  two 
decades. 

The  Owl  was  started  during  the  closing  years  of  the  socoal 
rSaime  of  Lord  and  Lady  Palmerston,  in  whose  salons  at  Cambridge 
House,  Piccadilly,  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  writers  were  welcome 
ffuests.  In  the  first  number  of  the  little  paper  it  was  stated  that 
^  any  gentleman,  looking  red  and  conscious  on  the  mention  of  the 
Owl  is  not  a  contributor  to  this  journal."  I  am  divulging  no 
secrets  when  I  say  that  among  the  "Owls"  were  the  then 
Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane  (the  Lord  Lamington  of  to-day),  Mr.  Stuart 
Wortley,  Sir  Henry  Drummond  Wolff,  Mr.  Henry  Calcraft,  and 
others ;  Mr.  (now  Sir  Algernon)  Borthwick  being  the  editor,  and 
keeping  the  "  swells  "  together  with  a  firm  hand.  But^  were  all  those 
brilliant  verses  and  witty  epigrams  actually  written  by  the  "swells  '*? 
Not  a  bit  of  it  ;  a  delightful  literary  and  scholarly  tone  was 
given  to  the  paper  by  one  who,  though  a  gentleman,  was  anything 
but  a  "  swell  ' — I  mean  that  erratic  genius,  Mr.  Mortimer  Collins, 
of  whose  muse  I  should  like  to  have  given  some  specimens ;  while 
two  or  three  Parliamentary  reporters  contributed  paragraphs  when 
they  could  pick  up  any  which  were  deemed  fit  to  appear  in  such 
a  veiT  blue-blooded  print.  The  "  swells "  wrote  gratuitously ; 
Mr.  Collins  and  the  other  "gentlemen  of  the  Press"  were  naturally 
not  above  taking  what  they  could  get  for  the  offspring  of  their 
brains  and  hands.  I  will  venture  to  say  that  the  cost  of  the 
literary  matter  never  exceeded  a  "  fiver,"  if,  indeed,  it  ever  totted 
up  to  such  a  figure.  This  being  so,  it  would  have  been  truly 
surprising  had  not  the  Owl  paid,  for  the  revenue  derived  from  the 
advertisements  was  considerable,  and  the  circulation  brought  in 
no  end  of  sixpences.  The  profit  on  every  number  could  not  have 
been  less  than  50Z.,  and  often,  I  should  say,  it  was  much  more,  the 
cost  of  production  being  a  bagatelle.  At  the  Morning  Post  office, 
in  Welhngton  Street,  Strand,  there  was  an  apartment  on  the  first 
floor  known  as  "  The  Owls'  Room,"  and  here,  every  Tuesday  night, 
the  "  swells  "  assembled.  When  the  cigars  were  lighted,  and  the 
brandy-and-sodas  put  on  the  table,  the  "  Owls  "  produced  from  their 
pockets  the  "copy"  which  next  day  was  to  set  the  world  laughing 
and  wondering  "Who  the  deuce  wrote  it?"  Each  contributor's 
effiision  was,  I  have  been  told,  read  out  to  the  assembled  birds,  who, 
in  the  safe  seclusion  of  the  nest,  were  by  no  means  slow  at  pecking 
at  each  other's  "copy"  before  the  editor  passed  it  into  the  printer's 
hands  for  "setting  up."  The  Owl  did  not  profess  to  appear 
regularly  every   week;  e.g,^   it   never   came   out  at   Easter  and 
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Whitsuntide,  or  in  the  longer  Parliamentary  Vacation,  the  theory 
being,  of  coarse,  that  the  "  swells  "  were  too  busy  enjoying  them- 
selves in  country  houses  and  abroad  to  be  able  to  put  pen  to  paper. 
The  considerable  profits  arising  from  the  publication  were  spent 
in  dinners  at  Greenwich,  the  Star  and  Qarter,  Francatelli's,  and 
elsewhere ;  and  to  ihe  grandea  dames  who  condescended  to  assist  at 
these  symposia  were  presented  souvenirs  of  the  occasion,  purchased 
by  the  considerate  "  Owls  "  at  Hancocks',  London  ana  Ryder's, 
and  Storr  and  Mortimer's,  the  gifts  being  drawn  by  the  fair  guests 
from  a  lucky  bag. 

And  now  that  we  have  taken  this  peep  behind  the  scenes,  let  us 
glance  at  the  contents  of  the  Owl^  albeit  they  may  be  at  this  length 
of  time  '^  caviare  to  the  general,"  and  even  to  not  a  few  of  the 
elect,  the  ornaments  of  the  society  of  to-day. 

"  To  THE  Editor  of  the  *  Owl:        « jy,,,^  c^j,^  i869. 

Deab  Owl, — For  the  most  part  a  class  of  Hetssrdte  has  existed  in  almost  every 
ciyilised  country,  but  the  position  which  they  have  held  at  any  time  has  been  very 
significant  of  the  character  of  the  people  and  the  age.  Whether,  indeed,  any  class 
exactly  corresponding  to  the  Hetserdse  of  Greece  exiRts  among  ourselves  to-day  may 
l)erhaps  be  questioned  by  those  who  remember  that,  on  the  authority  of  the  wise^t 
of  ancient  philosophers,  it  was  to  the  influence  of  an  Aspasia  that  Pericles  owned 
the  mental  accomplishments  in  which  he  excelled  all  men  of  his  time,  and  that 
she  whose  attractions  at  one  time  drew  admli*ers  hx>m  all  parts  of  Greece  to 
Corinth  was  celebrated— even  more  than  for  the  beauty  of  her  person — ^forthe 
charms  of  her  mind.  Such  as  they  were,  however,  these  Hetserdso  formed  a  class 
apart ;  their  existence,  though  not  unknown,  was  unacknowledged  by  the  virtuous 
society  of  Greece.  In  Bome  it  needs  only  to  be  familiar  with  the  vmtings  of 
Horace  to  be  aware  that  a  similar  class  existed,  and  had  considerable  influence  in 
his  day;  but  here  again  the  limits  of  that  influence  were  clearly  laid  down.  Never 
anywhere  has  there  prevailed  a  purer  idea  of  social  life  than  that  of  Rome,  where 
the  whole  state  was  formed  on  the  model  of  a  single  family.  She  had  matrons  of 
the  severe  and  lofty  virtue  of  a  Cornelia.  Her  wives  knew  how  to  avenge  their 
honour,  if  need  be,  with  the  desperate  heroism  of  a  Lucretia,  and  her  maidens  were 
of  the  stainless  purity  required  in  those  who  were  thought  worthy  to  stand  before 
the  altar  of  the  virgin  goddess  Vesta.  It  has  been  reserved  for  modem  times  to 
break  down  the  barriers  that  artificial  but  wholesome  conventionality  had  erected 
between  vice  and  virtue.  Our  Hetcerdse  no  longer  can  be  said  to  form  a  class  apart. 
They  appear  in  public  side  by  side  with  virtuous  maifbs  and  matrons.  They  receive 
the  open  and  undisguised  homage  of  one  sex,  and  from  the  other  the  far  more 
subtle  and  delicate  fiattery  of  imitation.  These  things  are  commonplace  now  ; 
we  are  getting  quite  used  to  them.  We  know  the  admiring  curiosity  bestowed  on 
the  hue  of  Aspasia's  locks ;  we  know  how  to  catch  the  trick  of  Lai's^s  seat  on 
horseback  ;  how  Phryne  bares  her  white  shoulders  is  a  study,  and  forthwith  our 
wives  and  daughters  cut  their  dresses  down  like  hers.  Such  things  as  these  would 
have  been  impossible  with  the  nations  of  antiquity.  The  taste  of  the  polished 
Greek  would  have  revolted  from  this  coarseness ;  the  stern  practical  sense  of  the 
Homan  would  have  been  impatient  of  this  endless  frivolity.  That  they  are  possible 
among  ourselves  is  due,  I  conceive,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  to  the  mothers  of 
England,  who,  in  their  narrow,  selfish  ambitions  for  their  children,  are  absorbed 
in  the  pursuit  of  wealth  and  rank  for  them,  and  utterly  indifferent  as  to  the 
characters  and  lives  of  those  who  possess  these  advantages.  One  word  to  them. 
There  was  a  mother  of  ancient  times — she  whose  name  I  have  quoted  above — who, 
too,  was  ambitious  for  her  children,  and  the  noble  ambition  by  which  she  was 
fired  goaded  them  on  to  deeds  of  glory  which  have  made  her  fiutnous  in  all  ages 
as  the  mother  of  Gracchi.  It  was  not  by  finding  coronets  for  her  daughters  or 
heiresses  for  her  sons  that  Cornelia  won  this  lofty  title  for  herself.  Looking  on 
these  things,  Sir,  it  is  in  all  sincerity  that  I  subscribe  myself, ' 

**  Laudator  Tempobis  Acti." 
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That  letter  is  distinguished  by  its  common-sense  and  trath  ;  the 
writer  points  out  an  evil,  a  scandal,  which  has  attained  gigantic 
dimensions  since  the  9th  of  June,  1869,  when  the  Owl  published 
the  observations  of  one  who  preferred  past  times  to  the  present ; 
and  few  will  venture  to  assert  that  the  subject  is  one  which  should 
not  be  dealt  with  in  a  public  journal ;  yet,  supposing  the  editor  of 
the  Owlf  or  any  of  the  contributors  to  that  long-defunct  print, 
happened  to  be  plaintiffs  in  an  action  for  libel  to-morrow,  what 
an  ordeal  they  would  have  to  undergo  in  cross-examination  at  the 
hands  of  some  eminent  advocate  I  They  would  be  asked,  in  as 
offensive  a  tone  as  possible,  on  what  or  whose  authority  they  stated 
that  ^^  Our  Hetserdse  no  longer  can  be  said  to  form  a  class  apart "  ; 
and,  again,  "  were  the  editor  and  his  contributors  prepared  to  swear 
of  their  own  knowledge  that  they  "  (ie.y  "  Our  Hetserdae  ")  "  appear 
in  public  side  by  side  with  virtuous  maids  and  matrons  "  ?  Every 
line  of  that  letter  signed  '^  Laudator  Temporis  Acti "  would  be 
analysed  by  the  cross-examining  counsel,  and  such  nice  phrases  as 
*^  prurient, '  "  pandering  to  vile  taste,"  "  scandal,"  and  so  on,  would 
be  hurled  at  the  plaintiff's  head,  with  the  charitable  object  of 
showing  how  inexcusable  it  was  to  draw  public  attention  to  facts 
with  which  every  man,  woman,  and  girl  in  the  United  Kingdom 
was  acquainted.  A  "  Society "  paper  mitat  deal  with  and  devote 
itself  to  social  matters,  or  it  has  no  raison  d^Ure.  Any  one  can 
make  a  speech  on  the  reprehensible  practice  of  '*  prying  into 
people's  private  lives  "  (a  favourite  phrase,  this  1),  but  the  practical 
and  natural  comment  upon  such  oracular  utterances  is  not  seldom 
summed  up  in  one  wora — "  bosh  I  *' 

And  now  let  us  take  another  peep  at  the  Owlj  the  spirited  and 
brilliant  little  paper  which  every  lady  pretending  to  be  "in 
Society"  used  to  read,  and  of  which  the  Whitehall  Review  was 
a  humble  imitator.  In  the  number  for  June  2nd,  1869,  I  find  two 
articles  from  which  a  few  lines  may  be  appropriately  quoted  here. 
One  is  entitled  "  Crossing  the  Line,"  and  starts  with  the  assertion 
that  "  The  ebb  and  Sow  of  modem  ideas  is  often  promoted  by  the 
generous  wines  of  France."     The  writer  continues  : 

"  We  observe  that  the  effects  of  a  Continental  trip  work  a  wonderful  change  oa 
the  frisky  matron  or  the  dove  of  many  summers.  Not  only  is  their  plumage  consi- 
derably improved,  hut  we  see  nurrc  of  what  u  under  it ;  and  their  flights  of  conver- 
sation expand  in  proportion,  and  even  extend  to  topics  which  have  been  hitherto 
reserved  to  the  hlazi  (jsio)  beings  of  the  Clubs,  or  those  naughty  old  men  whose  viees 
hare  deserted  them.  Members  of  the  haute  vilee  may  be  generally  known  by  their 
aptitude  for  coHversationaX  carrion.  Soaring  in  an  eternity  of  their  own,  they 
scent  the  coming  mortal,  and  swoop  down,  hawklike,  on  their  victim  ;  and  having 
the  power  of  exuding  poison  from  their  fangs,  feast  on  his  or  her  character,  leavmg 
the  carcase  to  Society,  which  is  always  reiuly  to  play  the  part  of  und^trtdker,  ani 
raise  a  monument  of  scandal  to  their  memory,^* 

The  next  article  is  in  the  shape  of  a  letter,  headed  ^^  Allotment 
of  '  ChkreB^ "    and  signed,   "  Dear    Owl^    devotedly  thine   own, 

ViBGINIA   VbRJUICB." 
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"  We  are  rather  apt  to  maintain  that  mariages  de  oonvefuuice  are  almost  un- 
known in  this  fayoured  island,  and  we  are  very  ready  to  charge  that  custom  with 
all  the  naughtinesses  that  occur  in  French  society.  The  world  of  Paris  is  very 
naughty,  it  must  be  confessed,  but  is  our  own  much  better  ?  ...  Is  our  system 
of  disposing  of  marriageable  young  ladies  so  very  much  more  rocommendable  than 
the  French  system  ?  I  think  not.  On  the  contrary,  of '  the  two,  the  French  mode 
is  the  quietest  and  the  least  indelicate  .  .  .  Now,  what  is  our  practice  ?  Mariages 
de  eonvenance  we  hold  in  utter  abhorrence.  Fi !  Vhorreur  !  Who  would  dream  of 
such  a  thing  in  virtuous  England  ?  No  I  It  is  considered  more  convenahU'  to  hawk 
our  jeufiss  personn^s  about,  eventually  to  be  handed  over  to  the  most  eligible 
bidder,  if  such  presents  himself.  In  default  of  mothers,  there  are  certain  ehapermu 
always  ready  to  dispose  of  pretty  or  wealthy  live  stock  in  the  fashionable  marriage 
market." 

About  this  time  (June  and  July,  1 869)  Mademoiselle  Hortense 
Schneider,  of  "  Grande  Duchesse  "  celebrity,  was  attracting  all 
London  to  the  theatre,  to  the  discomfiture  of  our  English  ac- 
tresses and  dancers,  who  felt  that  they  were  literally  "  nowhere  " 
in  comparison  with  the  lively  Frenchwoman  and  her  company. 
This  feelinff  probably  accounts  for  the  "  Shriek  from  the  Green- 
Room,"  which  appeared  in  the  Owl  on  July  14th,  1869  : — 

"  Dear  Bird, — ^Your  proper  name  should  be  *  Duck  '  not  *  Owl '  (at  least  I  know 
that  some  of  your  stafE  partake  more  of  the  nature  of  the  aquatic  than  the  learned 
bird)  ;  but  since  you  combine  knowledge  with  amiability,  you  will  be  both  able  and 
willing  to  explain  to  me  why  French  vulgarity  *  takes'  more  in  London  than  British 
growth  of  that  same  article  *  Comparisons  are  odious,'  but  nevertheless  I  affirm 
that  my  legs  are  as  good  as  Mademoiselle  Schneider's  (better,  I  think,  for  I  know 
that  mine  are  not  padded,  whereas  I  have  my  doubts  about  the  fulness  of  her  calf). 
1  am  young,  which — well,  never  mind,  I  shall  bo  as  old  myself  some  day,  if  I  live  long 
enough.  I  can  dance  every  fling  and  bi'eakdown  ever  invented,  but,  somehow,  I 
cannot  smack  our  heavy  Walking  Gentleman  in  the  pit  of  his  stomach,  nor  can  I 
scratch  our  leading  Baldpates.  These  particular  gestures  in  French,  and  many 
others — ^more  rather  than  less  suggestive  of  impropriety — have  drawn,  and  continue 
to  draw,  immense  houses.  Happy  Felix  I  If  I  learn  them,  shall  I  not  receive  just 
such  another  letter  as  I  did  once  before  from  the  Lord  Chamberlain  about  my 
skirts  ?  But,  tell  me — if  I  advertise  next  winter  to  dance  ca-ncans  in  calegons^  learn 
to  shout  '  koup-la  / '  at  repeated  intervals,  and  get  up  a  stock  lot  of  double  e7itendre» 
of  the  most  indecent  character — which  I  can  bring  in  when  favourable  opportuni- 
ties occur — may  I  count  on  Boyal  and  other  patronage  for  my  theatre,  whose 
exchequer  is,  I  regret  to  say,  at  its  lowest  ebb,  consequent  on  a  long  run  of  highly 
respectable  dramas  and  farces.?  Give  me  the  con-ect  tip,  and  you  shall  ever  receive 
many  tangible,  and,  I  hope,  enjoyable  tokens  of  everlasting  gratitude,  owing  to 
your  wisdom  and  *good  fellowship,'  from  Susr  Somkeset,  Frivolity  Theatre, 
London." 

The  best  things  which  appeared  in  this  model  **  Society  "  journal, 
the  pioneer  of  Vanitt/  Fair,  the  World,  the  Whitehall  Review,  and 
Truth,  were  the  burlesque  diplomatic  articles  and  correspondence, 
in   which  the  epistolary  styles  of  the  leading  statesmen  of   the 

Seriod  were  so  well  imitated  as  to  make  all  but  the  initiated 
oubt  whether  particular  articles  were  really  genuine  or  carica- 
tures. As  Sir  Henry  Drummond  Wolff  had  a  Foreign  Office 
training  from  1846  to  1852,  when  he  was  appointed  first  Charge 
i Affaires  at  Florence,  secondly  assistant-secretary  to  Lord 
Malmesbury  (Foreign  Secretary  in  1858).  and  then  secretary  to 
Sir  E.  B.  Lytton  (Colonial  Secretary  in  1858),  it  is  reasonable  to 
attribute  some  of  the  best  of  these  political  jeux  cC esprit  to  his  able 
and  sarcastic  pen ;  while  the  editor  himself,  owing  to  his  residence 
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in  the  French  capital,  as  correspondent  of  the  daily  paper  which  he 
has  since  conducted  with  such  signal  ability  and  gratifying  saooess, 
was  fully  capable  of  imitating  the  styles  of  the  Emperor,  Prince 
de  la  Tour  d'Auvergne,  M.  Drouyn  ie  Lhuys,  M.  Mocquard,  and 
the  De  Persignys  and  De  Momys  of  that  gilded  period. 

When  the  Owl  described  itself  as  "  a  \Vednesday  Journal  of 
Politics  and  Society/'  it  meant  in  reality  a  paper  for  those  in 
Society  to  read — not  a  paper  recording  the  events  in  which  Society 
is  more  or  less  interested ;  and  that  is  precisely  the  difference 
between  the  Owl  and  its  successors  in  the  field  of  social  journalism, 
which  are  all,  in  their  way,  chronicles  of  parties,  weddings,  birihs, 
deaths,  sports,  and  the  like,  with  more  of  a  magazine  than  of  a 
newspaper  flavour. 

Stimulated,  doubtless,  by  the  success  of  the  Owl^  Mr.  Bowles  hit 
upon  the  idea  of  Vanity  Fair,  a  paper  as  unlike  its  immediate  pre- 
decessor as  possible.  It  had,  however,  a  feature  peculiar  to  itself 
in  the  portraits  drawn  by  Signer  Pellegrini,  an  Italian  artist,  whose 
skill  as  a  caricaturist  brought  him  world-wide  fame,  and  subse- 
quently the  handsome  income  of  £1,200  a  year.  It  is  no  reflection 
on  Mr.  Bowles's  ability  as  a  smart  penner  of  paragraphs  to  say  that 
but  for  the  caricatures  his  paper  would  in  all  likelihood  have  gone 
the  way  of  many  another  kindred  venture  ;  for  at  the  remote  period 
of  its  first  publication  many  people  deemed  its  contents  somewhat 
ofiensive.  No  less  a  personage  than  the  Prince  of  Wales  was 
annoyed  at  something  or  other  which  appeared  in  Vanity  Fairy  for 
the  contributors  as  well  as  the  editor  had  sometimes  a  mighty  free- 
and-easy  mode  of  expressing  themselves.  It  stands  to  reason  that, 
if  you  pay  from  £15  to  £25  a  week  to  your  artist,  excluding  the 
heavy  cost  of  lithographing  (i.«.,  "putting  the  drawing  on  the  stone"), 
printing,  and  plate  paper,  not  to  mention  the  expense  of  setting  up 
the  type,  the  letter-press  printing,  and  the  paper  whereon  the 
"  thoughts  that  burn  (or  shall  we  say  "  sting  "  ?)  are  impressed, 
you  cannot  aflbrd  to  lay  out  very  much  on  the  literary  matter. 
You  must,  therefore,  get  as  much  "  free  copy  "  as  possible,  and 
herein  I  fancy  Mr.  Bowles  has  been  very  fortunate.  There  are  many 
people  who  will  gladly  *^  write  for  nothing,"  but  very  few  whose 
gratuitous  performances  are  worth  reading.  We  have  Lord  Bonald 
Gower*s  own  word  for  it  that  he  "  wrote  for  Vanity  Fair  " ;  and 
we  can  all  remember  how  he  "  ran  "  his  '^  Recollections  "  through 
that  paper  ere  reproducing  them  in  book  form.  A  colleague  of  this 
young  gentleman's  position  and  literary  dexterity  is  of  incalculable 
service  to  a  social  paper,  even  if  he  be  a  costly  luxury  of  the 
establishment ;  when,  however,  he  writes  "  for  the  love  of  the 
thing,"  the  editor  may  plume  himself  upon  having  secured  a  rara 
avis  indeed.  As  a  Jldneur^  Mr.  Bowles  stands  second  to  no  other 
member  of  the  craft ;  when  he  likes  he  can  be  satirical,  gay,  and, 
as  that  eminent,  but  impecunious  litterateur^  Captain  Shandon, 
phrased  it,  when  he  was  meditating  the  issue  of  his  Pall  Mall  OazeUe^ 
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^'  damned  aristocratic/'  withoat  being  necessarily  offensive.  The 
trick  of  social  paragraph  writing  seems  to  be  more  natnral  to  Mr. 
Bowles  than  to  any  of  his  contemporaries  ;  and,  althoagh  to  some 
his  writings  may  savour  of  affectation,  he  is  one  of  the  very,  very 
few  men  who  combines  pungency  with  good  grammar  and  common 
sense  and  (if  I  may  use  the  word)  "  nous  '  with  humour,  save 
and  except,  be  it  remarked,  when  he  takes  up  his  pen  to  discourse 
rabidly  upon  politics ;  he  is  then  to  be  carefiilly  avoided.  Now, 
Vanity  Fair  is,  as  we  know,  »,  shilling  paper,  the  one  and  only 
example  of  its  kind  ;  but,  apart  from  the  question  of  price,  it  neeas 
no  argument  to  show  that  tixe  journal  in  question  can  never  be  a 
^'  popular  "  one  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word.  Even  when  it  was 
issued  at  sixpence — ^when,  too,  it  was  better  written  than  it  has  ever 
been  since — ^it  did  not  attain  anything  like  the  circulation  of  the 
Worldj  Truthj  and  the  Whitelwll  Review.  No  one  seems  to  talk 
about  it,  or  to  take  the  slightest  interest  in  its  contents.  You  never 
hear  people  say,  '^  Have  you  seen  that  article,  or  that  paragraph, 
in  Vanity  Fair  this  week?"  The  caricature  is  apparently  the 
only  thing  appreciated  ;  and  I  feel  certain  that  the  paper  would 
sell  equally  well  if  it  were  made  up  solely  of  extracts  from  the  Bible, 
Mr.  Bowles's  statesmanlike  speecnes,  and  Blue  Books.  It  is  "  the 
picture,  and  nothing  but  the  picture  "  that  is  wanted,  though  even 
here  a  little  more  discrimination  in  the  task  of  selection  would  be 
advisable.  An  important  portion  of  the  revenue  is  derived  from 
the  sale  of  the  back  numbers,  which  are  always  in  demand  for  the 
completion  of  sets — an  advantage,  this,  of  having  a  picture,  that  is 
to  say,  a  portrait,  paper.  Since  Signer  Pellegrini  retired  from 
Vanity  Fair  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  settling  down  to  painting, 
the  portraits  have  mostly  been  done  by  Mr.  Leslie  Ward,  whose 
hoTiorarium  is,  I  believe,  about  £15  158.  per  picture.  Latterly, 
however,  '^  Ape  "  has  returned  to  his  old  love,  and  supplies  a  pro- 

Eortion  of  the  portraits.  No  small  amount  of  the  success  achieved 
y  these  caricatures  is  due  to  the  admirable  manner  in  which  they 
have  been  from  the  first  printed  by  Messrs.  Vincent  Brooks  and  Co., 
who  are  admittedly  hors  ligne  in  the  matter  of  "colour  work." 
Lord  Desart  was  once  editor  of  Vanity  Fair,  and  Lady  Florence 
Dixie  is  now  understood  to  be  its  principal  contributor.  It  is  a 
paper  without  very  much  of  a  history,  and  has  always  been  fairly 
prosperous. 

The  social  paper  which  has  perhaps  made  more  noise  than  any 
other  is  the  World  ;  but  the  success  which  it  has  enjoyed  is  partly 
due  to  Mr.  Laboucbere's  former  connection  with  it.  It  was  started 
about  eleven  years  ago  by  the  late  Mr.  Grenville  Murray  and  Mr. 
Yates^  with  some  £500  as  capital.  When  the  ^^  journal  for  men 
and  women"  made  its  first  appearance  it  attracted  little  or  no 
notice  beyond  that  usually  accorded  to  a  new  weekly  paper,  and, 
as  month  after  month  rolled  by  without  any  very  perceptible  im 
provement  in  the  circulation,  the  co-proprietors  got  rather  sick  of 
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their  venture.     It  would  probably  have  died  for  want  of  public 
support,  when,  in  the  nick  of  time,  Mr.  Labouchere,  the  writer 
of  the  money  article,  had  a  bout  of  fisticuffs  in  the  street  witli 
a  stockbroker,  one  Mr.  Abbott,  and  thereafter  the  World  had  no 
reason  to  complain  of  lack  of  patronage.     A  series  of  bitter  articles 
on  West  End  usurers  followed,  and  these,  I  have  heard,   were 
suggested   by  a  very  well-known   member   of  "the  people,"  a 
circumstance  sufficient  in  itself  to  disprove  the  invariable  trath  of 
the  aphorism,  "  Blood  is  thicker  than  water."     Although  the  World 
strongly  objects  to  be  described  as  a  "Society"  paper,  it  is  worthy 
of  note  that  it  has  always  striven  its  utmost  to  get  what  are  called 
"  *  society  '  paragraphs   ;  it  cannot  be  truthfully  said  that  its  efforts 
in  this  direction  have  invariably  been  crowned  with  success  ;  in- 
deed, it  is  undeniable  that  of  late  years  the  paragraphs  purporting 
to   tell  us   "  What  the  World  Says "   have  been  inferior  to  the 
items  contained  in  a  second-rate  "  London  Letter."    The  flatulence 
which  distinguishes  the  paragraphs  has  spread  to  the  more  solid 
parts  of  the  paper,  and  now  it  is  very  selaom  indeed  that  a  social 
or  political  article  with  any  life  in  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  journal 
which   Lord   Chief  Justice    Coleridge  denounced    in    sentencing 
the  editor  to  four  months'  imprisonment  for  Lady  Stradbrokes* 
unquestionably    "spicy"    paragraph   concerning   Lord  Lonsdale, 
for   supplying   which  her   ladyship    received   12«.    6(L      "  I  find 
it,  I  declare, '  said  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  "difficult  to  believe 
that  any  man's  mind  can  feel  any  pleasure  in  feeding  on  this  sort 
of  food,  with  which  the  columns  of  the  paper  before  me  are  filled. 
I  can  hardly  believe  that  any  educated  man  or  any  gentleman 
can  feel  anything  but  humiliation  and  self-contempt  in  having  to 
supply  such  food.  ...  It  is  not  the  case  of  a  paper  of  high  aim 
and  real  usefulness  committing  a  breach  of  the  law  inconsistent 
with  its  general  conduct  and  character,"  and  so  on ;  the  learned 
judges  acquiescing  in   the   sentence   being  the  late  Mr.  Justice 
Watkin  Williams  and  Mr.  Justice  Cave. 

And  this  leads  me  to  the  part  of  my  subject  which  is  perhaps 
more  important  than  any  other  division  of  this  gossiping  essay — 
the  contributors  to  the  "Society"  papers,  in  which  classification 
I  am  constrained  to  include,  for  convenience'  sake,  the  "journal 
for  men  and  women.'^  The  leading  lights  at  different  times  of 
the  Owl  and  Vanity  Fair  I  have  enumerated  above.  The  Worlcts 
contributors  have  included  Mr.  Escott  (who  has  mainly  kept  the 
paper  from  falling  to  pieces),  Mr.  A  Forbes,  Major  (now  iiieut- 
Colonel)  KnoUys^  one  at  least  of  the  gallant  Brackenbury  family, 
Mrs.  Singleton  r" Violet  Fane"),  Lady  Violet  Greville,  the 
Countess  of  Stradbroke,  Mr.  Labouchere,  Mr.  B.  Becker,  Mr.  W. 
Meynell,  Mr.  Andreoli  (who  at  one  time  wrote  the  city  article), 
Mr.  Lucy  (whose  Parliamentary  sketches,  called  "  Under  the 
Clock,"  were  a  great  feature  of  the  paper  several  years  ago),  the 
late  Mr.  Frank  Ives  Scudamore,  Mr.  David  Christie  Murray,  Mr 
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Clement  Scott,  Mr.  H.  H.  Pearse,  Mr.  Oomyns  Carr,  and  a  vast 
namber  of  others,  including  the  humble  individual  whose  name  is 
attached  to  this  article.  (I  have  omitted  from  the  list  the  names 
of  Miss  Braddon  and  the  other  writers  of  storie»  who  usually  sign 
their  productions.) 

TnUKs  principal  contributors  are  Mr.  Labouchere  and  Mrs. 
Crawford,  the  lady  who  writes  those  curious  accounts  of  Paris  life, 
manners,  and  fashions  in  a  style  peculiarly  suited  to  her  readers. 
The  "  Grirls'  Gossip  "  is  from  the  pen  of  the  lady  who  applies 
several  other  weekly  papers  with  much  the  same  kind  of  thing.  It 
is  a  marvel  to  many  ^^  how  she  does  it.''  TruiKs  reputation,  such 
as  it  isj  is  of  the  past  It  had  its  filing  in  the  davs  of  its  youth, 
and  is  now  generally  dull  and  fogey-like,  if  not  always  decorous. 
The  libels  on  Mr.  Edward  Lawson  provoked  that  gentleman  to 
actionise  Mr.  Labouchere  ;  but  the  plaintiff  took  nothing  by  his 
motion,  albeit  it  was  clearly  shown  how  badly  he  had  been  treated 
by  his  adversary.  The  publication  of  a  "  Queer  Story,"  entitled 
"  Mrs.  Mull's  if euralgia  (a  stupid  attack  on  the  Queen,  Princess 
Louise,  the  Marquis  of  Lome,  and  the  Rev.  Canon  Duckworth), 
was  generally  reprobated  at  the  time,  and  there  were  rumours  of  a 
prosecution ;  but  nothing  came  thereof.  Mr.  Labouchere's  paper 
is  the  most  prosperous  of  all  the  "  Society  "  journals.  Its  circula- 
tion is  larger  than  the  World's  by  some  thousands,  and  it  is  popular 
with  advertisers.     Verily  **  Truth  is  stranger  than  fiction." 

Among  the  contributors  to  the  Whitehall  Review  under  my 
editorship  were  "  Ouida,"  Lady  Violet  Q-reville,  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Armytage,  the  late  Miss  Loetitia  Probyn,  the  late  Countess 
of  Charlemont,  Miss  Allard,  the  late  Miss  Agnes  Burke,  Mrs. 
Scott- Stephenson,  Miss  Bessie  Richards,  and  several  other  ladies  of 
"  light  and  leading  "  ;  Mr.  Lucy,  Mr.  H.  H.  Pearse,  Mr.  Percy 
Fitzgerald,  Mr.  Basil  Harrison,  Mr.  H.  Sutherland  *  Edwards, 
Mr.  W.  Allison,  Mr.  W.  Tasker,  the  Rev.  Compton  Reade,  Mr. 
Julian  Field  (Paris),  Mr.  H.  Scarborough  (Paris),  Mr.  Clifford 
Millage  (Paris),  the  Rev.  Dr.  F.  G.  Lee,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Leary, 
Mr.  Andreoli,  the  late  Mr.  Frank  Ives  Scudamore,  the  Rev. 
F.  Arnold,  Mr.  W.  Meynell,  Mr.  H.  P.  Stephens,  Sir  William 
Russell,  Sir  Henry  Pottinger,  Mr.  A.  Kinnear,  Mr.  Charles 
Marvin,  Mr.  F.  C.  Philips,  Mr.  WiUoughby  Maycock,  a  near 
relative  of  a  very  eminent  judge  (not  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins), 
the  late  Mr.  W.  0.  Whiteside  (18th  Hussars),  Captain  Vibart, 
Colonel  Keate,  R.A.,  Mr.  W.  B.  Woodgate,  Mr.  Blew,  Mr. 
W.  Beatty-Kingston,  the  late  Mr.  Blanchard  Jerrold,  Mr.  J.  Drew 
Gtay,  Mr.  C.  W.  White,  Major  (now  Colonel)  KnoUys,  Mr. 
T.  Dunning,  Mr.  P.  H.  Bagenal,  Colonel  Malleson,  Mr.  D.  boulger, 
Baron  Malortie,  Mr.  Laing  Meason,  Mr.  Hecksher,  Mr.  S.  Rowe 
Bennett,  the  late  Major  Whyte-Melville,  the  late  Mr.  Anthony 
Trollope,  and  many  whose  names  have  escaped  me  for  the 
moment. 
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During  the  six  years  and  a  half  that  I  was  editor  and  part 
proprietor  and  subsequently  sole  proprietor  of  the  Whitehall 
Remew  we  had  two  libels.  In  one  case  the  writer  of  an  article 
headed  "Suicide  or  Murder?"  was  utterly  wrong  in  his  facte, 
and  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  fined  Mr.  Tanfield,  our  publisher, 
£200,  which  I  paid  in  Bank  of  England  notes  within  half  an  hoar 
of  the  judgment.  In  the  next  case  a  paragraph,  which  was  sent 
to  me  voluntarily  from  the  office  of  a  solicitor  who  was  acting 
for  one  of  the  parties  to  an  action,  was  inserted;  it  was  only 
two  lines,  merely  announcing,  in  a  cut-and-dried  form,  that  a 
certain  suit  was  set  down  for  hearing.  We  consulted  the  official 
list,  and  found  the  name  of  the  said  cause  entered  ;  there  was, 
however,  a  cross  suit,  and,  unknown  to  us,  the  two  suits  had  been 
consolidated.  We  were  offered  no  opportunity  of  explaining  the 
oversight,  but  we  were  haled  before  tne  police  magistrate,  and  we 
were  duly  committed  for  trial,  the  magistrate  having  no  aiter^ 
native.  By  a  subsequent  arrangement,  of  which  I  strongly 
disapproved,  as  I  stated  the  other  day  in  court,  the  matter  was 
settled  by  the  payment  of  the  costs  of  the  complaining  parties,  and 
there  the  business  ended — the  civil  action  which  was  also  begun  to 
recover  the  modest  sum  of  £5,000  (!)  being  dropped. 

Now,  of  course,  all  that  is  printed  in  a  "  Society  '*  paper  is  not 
milk-and-water ;  if  it  were,  nobody  would  buy  your  wares.  On 
the  other  hand,  very  much  of  what  is  published  is  solid  matter,  for 
which  a  good  deal  of  money  is  paid.  "  Ouida  "  received  from  me 
£10  for  Tier  "Feuilles  Volarites,"  one  of  which  appeared  every 
other  week  for  a  considerable  time.  Grood  as  those  "  Leaves  ' 
were,  however,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  they  did  not  make  much 
noise,  nor  did  people,  as  a  rule,  seem  to  appreciate  the  popular 
novelist's  well-defined  views  on  art,  literature,  and  politics.  The 
fact  is  that  you  never  know  what  will,  and  what  will  not,  "take," 
until  you  have  given  it  a  fair  trial.  The  "  Portraits  in  Words  " — 
"  interviews"  with  great  people,  not  merely  descriptions  of  their  houses 
and  surroundings — were,  in  some  cases,  even  more  expensive  than 
"  Ouida's  *'  *'  Leaves  "  ;  for  instance,  I  paid  M.  Sulzberger  either  £12 
or  £14  for  an  "  interview "  with  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  who 
gave  my  contributor  some  very  interesting  information  on  African 
exploration.  For  other  "  interviews  "  with  the  King  and  Queen 
of  Italy,  the  Pope,  Gustavo  Dor6,  M.  C16menceau,  Victor  Hugo, 
M.  Jules  Simon,  and  a  great  many  more,  sums  varying  from  £10 
to  £6  were  paid.  For  "  Somette's"  Paris  letter  I  gave  £7  7«.;  and 
the  same  amount  for  all  articles  by  the  same  writer.  Mr.  Lucy's 
descriptions  of  Parliament  were  remunerated  at  a  similar  rate.  For 
other  articles  £3  S^.,  £2  2^.,  and  £1  la.  were  paid ;  paragraphs  were 
estimated  at  from  £1  10«.  to  £1  1^.  a  column  ;  poems  from  £2  2<. 
downwards  ;  the  acrostic  cost  a  guinea  a  week  (editorial)  ;  reviews 
of  books  and  notices  of  concerts  and  theatres  about  the  same  as  the 
£50,  and  sometimes  £60.     The  portraits  cost  £40  a  week ;  so  it 
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-will  be  seen  from  these  rough  figures  that  the  production  of  the 
much-abused,  widely-read,  indispensable  "  Society  "  journal  is  no 
child's  play,  as  many  appear  to  think  it  is.  The  total  weekly 
expenses  of  the  Whitehall  Review  often  amounted  to  close  upon 
£170.  It  is  one  of  many  popular  delusions  that  "anybody  can 
write  for  a  'Sodeiy'  journal'*;  and,  penetrated  by  this  optimistic 
view  of  "what  will  do,"  people  who  can  hardly  indite  a  letter 
grammatically  thrust  themselves  under  editorial  notice.  Again^ 
every  man  whose  profession  is  journalism  flatters  himself  that  his 
contributions  would  be  "  thfe  very  things  "  for  a  social  print  The 
fact  is  that  the  ordinary  "leader-writer  is  of  no  use  whatsoever  to 
a  "Society"  paper — ^he  is  much  too  solid,  too  dull,  and  too  prosy  ; 
in  brief,  he  Jmows  too  much  about  everything  savo  what  will 
interest  and 'amuse  the  readers  of  the  sixpenny  weeklies.  How 
difficult  it  is  to  get  bright  social  articles  of  the  right  standard  is 
amply  illustrated  every  week  by  a  reference  to  the  existing  papers. 
It  often  happens  that  neither  Tntth  nor  the  World  contains  even 
one  amusing  "par.";  but,  instead,  you  have  endless  colmuns  of 
marrowless  items  which  ought  all  to  have  been  tossed  into  the 
waste-paper  basket.  "Entre  Nous,"  in  Truth,  is  usually  even 
more  witless  and  spiritless  than  "What  the  World  Says" — a  title 
which  has  long  since  been  a  misnomer,  as  none  knows  better  than 
the  talented  deputy-editor. 

In  the  spring  ox  1883  a  new  candidate  for  journalistic  honours 
of  the  social  kind  appeared  to  gladden  the  hearts  of  the  printers  and 
paper  makers  and  that  little  army  corps  whose  members  sip  the 
sweets  of  one  "  Society  "  paper  after  another  with  complacent  im- 
partiality. This  was  the  St.  Stephen's  Review^  and  I  will  venture 
to  say  that,  if  the  story  of  this  incomprehensible  and  mysterious 
publication  could  be  written,  it  would  be  the  most  amusing  and 
amazing  chapter  in  the  annals  of  the  Press.  It  is  the  property  of 
the  "Conservative  Press  Company  (Limited),"  and  the  cash 
wherewith  it  is  carried  on  has  been  coaxed  from  time  to  time 
out  of  the  pockets  of  easy-going  gentlemen  who  will  hardly  be 
offended  if  1  describe  them  as  possessing  more  money  than  wit. 
Thousands  of  pounds  have  been  squandered  in  the  endeavour 
to  make  this  purposeless  print  "go,"  but  it  obstinately  refuses 
to  "go."  Every  conceivable  "dodge"  has  been  resorted  to  in 
order  to  persuade  the  public  to  buy  it,  but  in  vaiu.  The  lower- 
ing "  coupon "  business  was  first  tried,  and  you  were  invited  to 
say  (Heaven  knows  why ! )  who  was  the  most  beautiful  woman 
in  London!  This  device  was  followed  by  a  "Handsome  Man" 
competition,  but  the  vulgar  idea  was  so  repugnant  that  it  was 
speedily  dropped.  Next,  the  "  Conservative  Press  Company 
iimited)"  went  in  for  publishing  a  scandalous  attack  on  the 
5man  Catholic  priesthood,  "  The  Loves  of  the  Priests "  being 
selected  as  a  heading  which  would  be  likely  to  attract  a  certain 
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olasB  of  minds.  Bat  even  this  deliberate  attempt  at  imitating  tlie 
Uteratnre  of  Holywell  Street  did  not ''  paj '' ;  indeed,  it  so  disgusted 
one  of  the  contriDntors,  Mr.  Clement  ocott,  that  he  withdrew  fix>m 
the  post  of  theatrical  critic,  which  until  then  few  had  suspected  him 
of  filling.  The  reader  will  be  enabled  to  judge  of  the  description  of 
**  literature "  which  it  was  sought  to  foist  upon  Conseryatives  by 
perusing  the  advertisement  calling  attention  thereto — an  adver- 
tisement which,  doubtless  for  some  good  reason,  did  not  appear  in 
the  TimeSy  although  it  was  admitted  into  other  daily  papers,  pro- 
bably by  an  oversight. 

"  The  Lovbs  of  the  Pbibsts.— The  Editob  of  the  St.  Stephen^s  Review  begs 
to  ACKNOWLEDGE  many  communications  with  reference  to  the  article  bearing 
the  above  title,  appearing  in  the  issue  of  October  6th,  and  will  begratefol  for  aathen- 
ticated  instances  (not  necessarily  for  publication)  of  priests  having  abased  their 
influence,  or  other  data  bearing  on  the  subject.  The  evidence  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession, more  particularly  of  that  branch  of  it  which  has  made  mental  disease  its 
specialty,  is  requested.  All  communications  received  in  the  strictest  confidence. — 
Address, '  St.  Stephen's  Beview/  21,  John  Street^  Adelphi«*' 

What  evil  genios,  I  wonder,  was  continually  impelling  the  Conser- 
vative Press  Company  (Limited)  to  do  these  things  ?  ^'  The  Lovea 
of  the  Priests  "  idea  was  a  nasty  one^  and  it^  too,  was  allowed  to 
drop,  bat  not  nntil  after  all  the  damage  it  could  possibly  do  the 
paper  had  been  done.  The  next  ^^  move^'  was  to  insert  the  annexed 
^vertisement  in  the  daily  papers  : — 

**  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  Conservative  views  can,  while  promoting  the  Gon- 
flervatiYe  cause,  find  a  means  of  adding  to  their  income  in  a  thoroughly  legitimate 
and  highly  honourable  manner  by  addressing  V.  B.,  22,  Grosvenor  Mansions,  Victoiia 
Street,  London." 

Those  who  answered  this  seductive  advertisement  found  that  the 
Conservative  Press  Company  (Limited),  of  21,  John  Street, 
Adelphi,  was  represented  by  somebody  or  other  at  22,  Grosvenor 
Mansions,  Victoria  Street,  and  that  ^^  the  Company's "  idea  of 
'^promoting  the  Conservative  cause"  was  to  offer  all  comers 
Ss.  for  each  new  subscriber  they  got  to  the  St,  Stephen^s 
Review!  To  ^Houf  for  subscriptions,  men,  was  the  r6le  unblush- 
inglv  proposed  to  "  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  Conservative  views  " 
by  this  guileless  "  Conservative  Press  Company,"  "  Limited,"  in 
everything  but  its  audacity  and  its  original  devices  for  '^  raising 
the  wind, 

"  Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  Conservative  views "  must  be  very 
easy  to  please  if  such  trash  as  the  subjoined  paragraphs  contents 
them  in  exchange  for  their  sixpences  : — 

**  .  .  .  Sybel  will  say  if  there  was  anything  attractive  in  the  way  of  dress.  The 
lack  of  it  was  very  noticeable  on  one  lady."  [Let  as  sincerely  hope  she  was  not 
a  ''lady  of  Conservative  views!"]  '*Our  old  friend  Gaptiun  de  Holdsworth 
Hoggins  was  there  in  great  form,  having  discaided  on  this  occasion  the  famous 
shepherd's  plaid  coat  with  which  he  charmed  the  people  of  Eastbourne  at  one  of 
the  Gmnd  Hotel  dfuices.    His  manner  of  dancing  remains  the  same." 

''Mr.  William  Graham  rcccivQd  some  friends  lately  to  tea  in  his  rooms  in 
Albermarle  Street.     Mrs.  Frederick  Halkett  did  .the  honours  of  the  occasion. 
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Among  the  guests  were  Lady  Alfred  TrevelTan  and  her  danghten,  tiie  handsaine 
Colonel  Campbell  Walker,  Mrs.  Gregory,  etc.  •  •  •  Mr.  Graham's  wondeifal  show 
of  camellias  was  much  admired.** 

Such  is  Conservatiye  joamalism  in  the  nineteenih  centarj  I 

I  suppose  I  must  say  a  word  abont  Life^  concerning  which  very 
much  that  is  amusing  might  be  written,  if  one  felt  so  disposed* 
This  paper  was  started  in  opposition  to  the  WhiJUhjoil  Review  by  a 
firm  of  wholesale  newsagents,  Messrs.  Curtice,  Catherine  Street, 
Strand,  who  engaged  Mr.  H.  P.  Stephens  and  Mr.  W.  Mackay  as 
literary  providers,  giving  them  a  certain  amount  weekly  to  edit 
the  paper  and  supply  all  the  contributions.  Ere  long  L^e  passed 
into  the  hands  of  its  present  proprietor,  Dr.  Felbermann. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  editors  Life  has  had — Mr.  Charles 
Williams,  Mr.  Byron  Webber,  Mr.  Sims,  Mr.  Raymond  Radclyffe, 
etc.,  etc.,  not  to  mention  Messrs.  Stephens  and  Mackay  I  I  could 
never  understand  the  proprietor's  objection  to  edit  his  paper  him* 
self ;  is  it  modesty,  lack  of  confidence  in  his  own  powers,  or  what  ? 
Like  Sir  Andrew  Lusk,  "  I  want  to  know."  Under  Mr.  Radclyffe's 
editorship,  and  considering  that  not  more  than  about  £10  is  spent 
on  the  weekly  contributions  (the  proprietor  is  my  authority  for 
this  statement,  which,  however,  I  have  no  other  means  of  proving). 
Life  is  by  no  means  a  bad  "six-penn'orth."  Mr.  William  Mackay 
writes  the  clever  i^ort  stories,  mr.  F.  C.  Philips  contributes  (or 
did  contribute)  those  sparkling  columns  of  naughtiness  entitled 
'^  Le  Journal  d'une  Mondaine,  as  delightfully  wicked  as  anything 
which  Mr.  Grenville  Murray  ever  wrote  ;  Editor  Radclyfie  does 
the  art  criticism  and  the  financial  and  sporting  articles,  and  very 
well  he  does  them,  too  ;  the  reviews  of  books  are  '^  fearfully  and 
wonderfully  "  written  by  a  learned  pundit  who  is  content  with 
10*.  6d.  a  week  for  the  job  ;  the  Paris  Letter  is  (or  was)  very 
tastefully  done  by  a  young  lady — ^in  London  ;  one  of  my  Lota 
Granville's  relatives,  or  connections,  supplies  ^^  fashionable  '  para- 
graphs ;  Mr.  Lowry  writes  the  Parliamentary  article  and  an 
amazing  quantity  of  ^^pars.";  and  that,  I  fancy,  is  about  all.  Oh, 
I  forgot  I  There  has  latterly  been  introduced  into  the  paper  a 
weekly  article  headed  "  The  Intelligent  Foreigner,"  written  very 
*'  cheekily  "  and  well  by  a  Hungarian  compatriot,  a  man,  I  under- 
stand, of  great  attainments.  Two  unobtrusive  individuals  must 
not  be  left  out  in  the  cold,  because  it  is  from  them  that  the 
majority  of  the  tradesfolk  are  made  acquainted  with  the  fact  that 
there  is  such  a  paper  as  Life  extant — I  mean  Mr.  Louis  Felber- 
mann and  Mr.  Kassanley;  they  get  tJie  advertisements.  Editors 
may  come  and  contributors  may  ^o ;  but  if  the  two  advertisement 
gentlemen  remain  &ithful  to  their  trust.  Life,  like  the  brook,  will 
*^go  on  for  ever." 

I  am  reluctantly  obliged  to  confess  that  I  humbly  differ  from 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  and  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins  in  their  sweeping 
condemnation  of  ^^ Society"  journalism  and  ^^  Society '' journalists. 
To  libel  a  person  is,  I  admit,  very  wrong ;  and  if  1  publish  a 

oo 
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defamatory  paragraph  or  a  libellous  article  I  shall  not  cry  if  I  am 
ptinished  K)r  ihe  offence,  na  matter  whether  the  actual  culprit  be 
Lady  Stradbroke  or  myself ;  I  certainly  should  not  plead  to  be  let 
out  of  HoUoway  Guol  if  I  were  ever  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  incar- 
cerated within  that  northern  retreat.     If  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
of  England  and  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins  were  personally  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Yates  (I  am,  of  course,  putting  a  very  extreme  case),  thej 
would  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  certain  "  Society  "  journalists  are 
made  much  of  by  some  very  great  people  indeed  ;  and  I  take  this 
to  be  a  proof,  difficult  of  refutation,  that  society  does  not  hold  the 
same  views  of  its  own  particular  journals  and  journalists  as  da 
certain   of  their  lordships  of  the  judicial    bench.      Everybody, 
practically,  "  in  society      reads  the  "  Society "  papers,  from  tne 
Queen  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  downwards.     I  remember,  a  few 
years  ago,  receiving  a  verbal  message  from  a  very  well-knowtt 
individual  desiring  me,  as  a  favour,  not  to  mention  in  the  White-- 
hall  Review  a  certain  incident  (in  which  a  Royal  Prince  was 
concerned)  which  had  given  the  Queen  much  pain  when  she  bbtw 
it  reportea  in  the  Times^  the  only  English  paper  which  printed  it, 
though  it  was  widely  copied  afterwards.      Now,  the  Qaeen  had 
sent  that  message  to  me  and  to  one  or  two  others,  through  one  oT 
her  ladies,  who,  in  turn,  passed  the  word  to  the  friend  from  whom 
I  received  it.      Of  course,  I  respected  the  request,  although  it 
seemed  to  me  that  all  the  mischief  which  could  possibly  be  done 
by  publishing  the  news  had  already  been  done  by  its  appearance 
in  the  newspaper  above-mentioned.     I  have  "  burked  "  hundreds 
and  hundreas  of  paragraphs  which  I  thought  might  wound  the 
feelings  of  somebody  or  other  ;  and  I  am  sure  my  co-workers  have 
done  the  same.     Mistakes  are  made  from  time  to  time,  of  course, 
in  "  Society  ^  as  well  as  in   other  journals ;  but  to  accuse  all 
editors  of  the  class  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  describe  as  being 
actuated  by  a  feverish  desire  to  "  pry  into  the  private  affairs  of 
people ''  is,  not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  upon  it,  rubbish.     I  stated 
in  court,  in  a  recent  case,  that  many  of  the  paragraphs  which  I 
printed  in  my  paper  came  to  me  from  friends  ;  and  that  is  an 
obvipus  fact.     Any  editor  of  a  "  Society  "  paper  of  the  first  class 
—  Vanity  Fair,  the  World,  and  Truth — ^will  tell  you  that  many 
aristocratic  dames  are  most  anxious  that  their  parties,  their  dresses, 
themselves,    and    their    children    should    be    mentioned    in   the 
^'Society"  journals  most  in  vogue.      Let  some  of  the  heaps  of 
misrepresentation  and  clouds  of  calumny,  then,  be  cleared  away, 
and  let  us  show  the  world  what  "  Society  "  journalism  really  is. 
Things  have  been  kept  too  close  ;  let  those  who  write  come  man- 
fully into  the   open  and  clear  themselves  of  the  reproaches  so 
unjustly  levelled  at  them. 

IDWABD  LBGK3X. 


THE  TEUTH  ABOUT  ELEMENTAET 

EDUCATION. 

BY   A.  SONNENSCHEIN. 

[^Continued  from  Aj>ril  Hvmber,'] 

**  Popular  Education  is  a  subject  which  can  no  more  be  known  without  being 
treated  comparatiy^j  than  anatomy  can  be  known  without  being  treatea 
comparatively." 

Matthew  Abkold  in  **  SehoaU  and  Univernties  an  the  CojUineiU,'* 

A.  Comparison  between  an  Engllsli  and  a  Belgian 

Inspection. 
An  Engllsli  Inspection. — In  England  the  inspector  is  bound 
to  pay  one  unannounced  and  one  announced  visit  in  the  course  of 
the  year.  I  shall  here  narrate  what  for  the  most  part  I  myself  have 
seen.  At  the  unannounced  visit  the  chief  inspector  brought  with 
him  a  little  12mo  volume,  from  which  he  dictated  to  first  standard 
children  a  passage  of  twelve  lines,  containing  such  words  as  "  yew- 
tree  *'  and  "  ewe  lamb,"  "  whirling  eddies,"  and  the  like.  Of  course, 
these  London  children,  who  had  never  heard  of  such  things,  were 
dazed  and  inghtened,  and  when  the  mistress,  a  refined  and  gentle 
lady,  ventured  to  beg  that  she  might  be  allowed  to  explain  these 
uuKnown  words  to  the  little  ones,  she  was  abruptly  silenced  by 
the  inspector.  In  the  evening  she  called  on  one  of  the  local 
managers,  and  with  tears  in  her  eyes  complained  of  the  treatment 
she  had  received,  and  shortly  afterwards  resigned.  Let  it  be 
noted  that  this  same  inspector  awarded  great  praise  to  another 
mistress  because  in  a  few  months  she  had  taught  the  little  ones 
numeration  and  notation  up  to  hundreds  of  milliona  What 
notion  can  children  attach  to  these  big  numbers  ?  It  is  an  axiom 
in  teaching  that  things  should  not  be  taught  without  their  symbols, 
and  still  less  the  symbols  without  the  things.  Here  the  inspector 
encouraged  the  teaching  of  unmeaning  symbols.  To  a  first  stan- 
dard chfld  of  the  particular  London  district  where  this  inspection 
took  place,  the  words  "yew-tree/'  "ewe  lamb,"  and  "wnirling 
eddies,"  convey  no  more  distinct  notion  than  a  hundred  million 
does.  So  much  for  this  inspector's  praise  and  blame.  Now  for 
the  announced  visit,  the  inspection  of  the  year.  The  school  opens 
at  nine  ;  shortly  afterwards  the  kind  and  hard-working  assistant 
inspector  arrives.  The  children  are  kept  busy  with  silent  work 
whilst  he  examines  registers  and  does  other  mechanical  work, 
waiting  the  coming  of  his  chief,  who  arrives  at  a  few  minutes  to 
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ten.     The  chief  now  enga^s  the  deputy  in  a  long  oon&ba- 
lation  in  a  comer  by  the  window.     All  the  while  teacheis 
and  children  are  kept  on  the  tenter-hooks.    At  last,  at  about 
half-past  ten^  the  chief  withdraws,  and  the  assistant  inspector 
begins  work.    He  gives  some  sums  to  the  second  and  third  stan- 
dajrd  children,  and  meanwhile  hears  the  first  standard  read.     He 
calls  up  one  diild  and  asks  him  to  read  three  lines ;  tbe  child 
acquits  himself  fairly  well  and  passes  ;  the  second  ditto,  the  third 
halts  and  blunders ;   the  assistant  inspector,  with  kind  words^ 
encourages  him  to  make  another  trial  in  a  different  part  of  the 
book ;  this  time  he  does  better,  and  is  passed  with  some  difficulty;, 
the  next  child  does  excellently  well,  and  is  passed  at  once ;  the 
next  £ails  after  three  attempts  and  is  rejected,  and  so  on  right 
through  the  class.      This  '^  simple  test^'  as  Mr.  Mtch  calls  it» 
occupies,  on  an  average,  less  than  a  minute  and  a  half  with  each 
child,  so  that  in  barely  an  hour  and  a  half  sixty  children  are 
examined  in  reading.    Next  they  have  sums  given  them  to  do> 
whilst  the  second  standard  children  are  examined  in  reading,  and 
so  on  through  the  whole  school.    Meanwhile  in  another  room  the 
second  assistant  inspector  performs  a  towr  de  foree ;  he  examincB 
a  class  of  children  in  reading,  cmd  ai  the  scume  time  corrects  the 
dictation  and  arithmetic  papers  of  another  standard.     The  reader 
will  find  no  difficulty  in  attaching  its  true  value  to  such  an  appli- 
cation of  the  *'  simple  test,"  but  a  word  on  this  inspector's  mode 
of  appraising  results  may  not  be  out  of  place.    In  an  addition 
sum  of  four  columns  one  figure  was  mistaken ;  a  3  let  us  say  wa& 
put  in  the  place  of  a  4 — possibly  a  venial  error,  a  slip  in  casting 
to  which  we  are  all  liable ;    in  another  paper  in  a  subtraction  sum 
every  figure  was  mistaken,  and  yet  both  results  were  thrown  into 
one  common  limbo  of  failure ;  evidently  to  this  discriminating 
inspector  a  mistake  is  a  mistake,  and  there  is  an  end  of  the 
matter. 

In  a  couple  of  days  a  school  of  250  children  is  examined  in  all 
the  subjects,  and  now  the  inspector  considers  his  work  at  the 
school  finished.  He  takes  home  his  notes,  registers,  and  the  paper 
work  of  the  higher  standards,  and  in  due  time  the  teachers  and 
the  managers  are  informed  of  the  number  of  parses  attained,  of 
the  amount  of  grant  earned,  and  of  the  endorsement  on  the 
teacher's  parchment. 

A  Belgian  Inspection. — ^Now  let  us  witness  a  Belgian  in- 
spection. 

The  inspector  is  inspector,  and  not  examiner.  It  is  supremely 
wise  to  keep  these  two  functions  entirely  distinct,  for  though 
inspection  and  examination  are  complementary  to  each  other,  yet 
they  are  essentially  different  in  their  nature.  True  Inspection 
looks  into  processes;  examination  tests  resvMa ;  and  by  as  much 
as  processes  are  of  infinitely  higher  value  than  results,  by  so  much 
is  inspection  an  infinitely  higher  function  than  examination. 
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v^  All  the  Belgian  inspector's  visits  are  unannoonoed,  and  each 
visit  lasts  several  days.  He  visits  every  class^  and  for  the  first 
half-hour  of  the  lesson  listens  to  the  teaching;  for  the  second 
he  conducts  the  class  himself  in  the  presence  of  the  teacher.  As 
a  rule,  he  carries  the  class  one  step  beyond  their  present  stage,  for 
by  the  preparedness  of  the  pupils  for  the  reception  of  new  know- 
ledge it  is  easy  to  judse  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  teaching 
hitherto  pursued.  At  the  termination  of  the  whole  inspection 
he  holds  a  '*  oonf(^rence "  of  three  or  four  hours'  duration  with 
the  whole  staff  of  teachers,  pointing  out  where,  in  his  opinion, 
good  work  was  being  done,  and  also  where  there  is  room  for 
improvement,  and  shows  how  such  improvement  can  be  effected. 
Of  this  visit  and  conference  a  detailed  and  elaborate  report  is 
sent  to  the  Ministry,  and  each  teacher  is  well  aware  of  the 
strictures  or  commendations  awarded  to  him  in  the  report  As 
an  illustration  I  quote  extracts  from  an  original  report  now  lying 
before  me : — 

li'^cole  nonnale  de  . . .  est  de  cr^tion  r^cente ;  . .  .  toot  porte  rempreinte  d'nne 
organiaation  noavelle  et,  par  cons^aent,  inacher^. 

Cette  aitiiation  exceptionelle  oommaiide  une  sollicitude  toute  particoli^  du 
Ck)uvemement,  etc.  ,  .  . 

Anssi  ai-je  cru  de  mon  devoir  d'inspecter  cette  ^cole  une  des  premi^Tes,  etc.  .  .  . 
Pendant  cette  viate  qni  a  dnr^  qnatre  jonre^  j*ai  assists  h  plus  de  vixigt  leQons, 
interrog^  lea  ^^res,  entendtt  lea  mattresses,  et  proc^^  k  un  examen  d^taill^  de 
r^tablissexrent. 

I.  Lb  PBBSOITNKL  BNBBIGNANT. 

(a.)  Considirationi  gifUralea, 

((.}  JBMeigement'^MHhcdes — Idvres  emplaif^. 

If ademoiselle  A B         une  legon  de  langue  allemandei    £Ue  suit  les  auteors 

que  Toici : 

•  «  *  *  «  « 

'    Mademoiselle  A :  B rempHt  les  conditions  Tonlues  pour  enseigner  arec 

Bocc^  la  langue  allemande,  car  elle  n*en  connait  pas  seulement  la  th^rie,  etc.,  etc. 
EUe  a  en  outre  le  talent  de  donner  h,  son  enseignement  un  cachet  pratique  qui  dis-- 
pose  ses  ^l^ves,  etc,  etc.  .  .  . 
MademoiBelle  A — •»  B- —  est  bonne  directrice  et  bonne  mattresse. 


Mademoiselle  C D une  le^on  d*Arithm6tique. 

Auteurs :  •  .  . 

•  *  «  «  «  «■ 

Une  le^on  de  pedagogic. 

Auteurs  :  .  .  . 

«  •  *  «  «  « 

Cette  maitreflBc  a  des  rares  quality  dHnstitutrioe ;  une  bonne  tcnue,  un  bozr 

language,  etc.  ...  Si,  gr&ce  k  ses  etudes  Mademoiselle  O D paivient  k 

^ndre  ses  connaissances  p^agogiques,  elle  ne  se  bomera  plus  k  expUquer  simple- 
ment  et  k  amplifier  le  teste  du  Uvre  que  les  ^Uves  ont  entre  les  mains  ;  elle  ne  sera 
plus  esdare  de  Tautenr,  eUe  sera  elle-m^e. 

Je  ne  parle  pas  de  la  le^on  de  dessin,  parceque  le  professeur  s*est  bom^  k  circuler 
entre  les  pupitres  pour  corriger  le  travaille  des  dl^res.  C'est  la  routine  dans  toute 
la  force  du  terme. 

♦  •  »  *  • 

And  BO  right  through  with  every  teacher  and  every  subject 
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Neiiher  the  limits  of  this  article,  nor,  I  fear,  the  reader's  patience* 
would  allow  me  to  extend  these  quotations,  but  I  beg  leave 
to  quote  a  few  words  from  the  conclusion  of  the  report,  which 
occupies  sixteen  pages  of  foolscap,  closely  written. 

VI.  Pbopositionb. 

Je  termine  mon  rapport  en  me  permettant,  Monsieur  le  Ministre,  de  roos  iaire 
les  propositions  suivantes : — 

1^  Acherer  les  b&timents  et  completer,  etc.,  etc. 

2^.  Organiser  le  jardin-d'enfants  en  nommant  outre  Tinstitutrice  en  chef  une 
BONNE  capable  de  donner  aux  petits  enfants  des  soins  matemelles. 

8<^.  Organiser  svr  d^autres  haies  V^cole  d'appUcation,  ainsi  que  le  cours  didactiqtie 
donn& 

4°.  Autoriser  Tinspecteur  des  ^coles  normales  *  &  donner  une  sdrie  de  conferences 
p4dagogiques  aux  membres  du  corps  enseignants,  etc.,  etc. 

5^  Ftendre  les  mesures  n^essaires  pour  que  les  cours  de  dessin,  de  chant,  et  de 
gynmastique  solent  donn^  convenablement,  etc.,  etc. 

Thus,  from  the  records  at  the  Ministry  of  Education  a  ciirricvluTn, 
vitcB  of  each  teacher  can  be  extracted.  By  such  a  mode  of  inspec- 
tion the  teachers  gain  in  knowled{2^e  and  experience,  and  the 
country  knows  where  to  look  for  her  best  teacners.  As  for  the 
periodic  examinations^  they  are  conducted  by  a  special  examining 
commission,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  teachers,  who  have  no 
pecuniary  nor  professional  interest  whatsoever  in  the  results. 
Their  salary  is  fixed,  and  their  reputation  knd  career  depend  on 
the  inspector's  report.  And  the  Belgian  teacher  has  a  career 
before  him ;  any  teacher  may  become  inspector,  and  none  but 
teachers  can  be  inspectors. 

M.  Germain  himself,  the  highest  permanent  official  in  the 
ministry,  is  a  former  elementary  teacher,  a  pupil  of  M.  Braun. 

Oar  Standards. — Payment  by  results  stands  condemned,  its 
days  are  numbered ;  but  we  sufi^r  from  numerous  evils  flowing 
from  another  source,  viz.,  from  our  bad  standards. 

Here,  too,  the  reader  will  be  aided  by  comparison  between  the 
English  and  Belgian  Codes. 

A  Comparlsoii  betireen  Belgian  and  Eus^lish  Reading 
Standards. — Let  us  begin  with  reading.  The  first  three  stages 
of  the  Belgian  "  Programme  de  Tenseignement "  aref : — 

1.  During  the  first  few  months,  a  selection  of  such  com- 
binations of  words  and  phrases  as  the  pupil  can  be 
taught  both  to  write  and  read  in  written  chcuracters ; 
such  words  and  phrases  are  to  convey  some  useful  or 
interesting  notion,  and  are  not  to  present  any  anomaly 
in  gelling  or  pronunciation. 

*  Which  is  M.  Braon  himself. 

t  I  venture  to  inform  Mr.  Fitch  that  the  provisions  of  the  Belgian  Code  are 
honestly  "interpreted,*'  that  they  *| succeed"  in  effecting  "what  is  demanded" 
and  that  they  present  neither  a  •'  minimum  *'  nor  a  "  maximum,"  but  the  plain,  sober 
fact.  But  it  was  beside  the  mark  to  raise  that  question ;  a  comparison  of  standards 
is  a  comparison  of  the  roads  to  be  travelled  upon,  not  of  the  coachmen  that  are  to 
travel  on  it. 
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2.  Knowledge  of  written  print. 
Reading  exercises: — 

3.  Graduated  exercises  on  the  most  important  anomalies^ 

the   knowledge   of  which    is   inoispensable    before 
ordinary  reading  can  be  attempted. 
'^Liaison  de  mots."    Punctuation. 

4.  First  exercises  in  common  reading.    Conversations  on 

the  subject-matter  read. 

5.  Expressive  recitation  of  little  extracts  previously  ex- 

plained. 
N.B. — Correct  all  local  patois  from  the  earliest  exercises. 
Accustom  the  children  to  a  pure  pronunciation,  to  a 
well  articulated  and  sufficiently  expressive  enunciation. 
(3et  rid  of  sing-song  and  other  school  practices. 
These  stages  are  to  be  got  over  in  two  years,  by  children  of 
from  six  to  eight  years  of  age ;  even  a  longer  time  than  two  years 
would  be  allowed,  if  the  local  or  temporary  circumstances  of  the 
school  warrant  it. 

Our  first  three  standards  are: — 

1.  To  read  short  paragraph  from  a  book,*  Tiot  confined  to 

vjords  of  one  syllable. 

2.  To  read  a  short  paragraph  from  an  elementary  reading 

book. 

3.  To  read  a  passage  from  a  more  advanced  reading  book, 

or  from  stories  from  English  History. 

Even  the  uninitiated  reader  will  at  once  perceive  a  great 
difierence.  The  Belgian  stages  mark  distinct  progress,  the 
English  stages  are  vague  and  indefinite.f 

But  the  experienced  educationist  sees  instantly  that  the 
Belgian  ministry  recognize  the  necessity  of  classification  of 
words  and  of  graduation  of  difficulties,  whilst  our  Department 
shrinks  from  the  responsibility  of  prescribing  any  method.  Yet 
they  demand,  and  justly  too,  that  reading  and  dictation  should 
be  taught  in  parallel  lines,  since  the  inspector  is  required  to  select 
his  dictation  passages  from  the  reading  books  in  use.  This 
demand  could  be  easily  satisfied,  if  the  course  were  graduated  on 
some  sound  principle;  but  at  present  all  the  anomalies  of  the 
language  occur  in  the  first  standard,  and  as  the  inspector  is  sure 
and  almost  bound  to  pick  out  the  hardest  words,  the  teacher  is 
driven  to  Cram  and  Overpressure,  to  enable  him  to  master  that 
chaotic  mas&    In  a  properly  organized  course,  the  pupils  having 

*  The  words  in  italics  were  meant  as  a  relief,  but  under  the  influence  of  faulty 
books  and  unreasonable  inspectors  they  have  become  an  aggravation. 

t  In  a  certain  infant  school,  in  a  London  suburb,  the  children  have  little  plots  of 
garden  allotted  to  them  for  private  cultivation.  Chxe  little  stickler  for  his  rights  of 
property  stuck  up  a  little  notice  board  in  his  gaiden,  containing  the  following 
notification: — **  Whoever  picks  any  of  my  flowers  shall  be  fined  id. ;  he  that 
picks  more,  6^. ;  and  he  that  picks  still  more,  lOd,*'  These  three  standards  are 
quite  as  definite  as  the  reading  standards  in  the  text  above. 
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imdersiood  the  principles  underlyiiig  the  year's  workt  the  teacher 
is  indifferent  as  to  the  number  of  books  demanded  of  him ;  bat 
with  us  it  had  come  so  far,  that  when  only  one  volume  was  used 
the  children  actually  knew  the  book  by  heart.  The  Department, 
naturally,  now  enforces  more  than  one  volume,  and  equally 
naturally,  the  teachers  resent  it.  "  We  found  it  hard  enough/' 
they  say,  "  to  cram  one  book,  how  can  we  cram  two  ? "  Su(£  is 
the  difference  between  precise  and  vague  directions. 

Oar  Artthmetic  Standards. — More  instructive  than  the 
standards  for  reading  are  those  for  arithmetia  Happily,  or 
rather  unhappily,  there  is  no  need  in  this  branch  to  compare 
ourselves  with  the  foreigner.  The  errors  are  gross  and  palpable, 
and  need  no  background  to  set  them  off. 

Here  they  are : — 

ARITHMETIC* 

THE   WORK   OF  GIRLS  WILL   BE  JUDOED  MORE   LENIENTLY   THAN  THAT 

OF  BOYS. 

Standard  I, — Notation  and  nmneration  up  to  1,000.  Simple  addition  and  sab- 
traction  of  nnmberB  of  not  more  tlum  tiiree  figures.  In  addition  not  more  than 
five  lines  to  be  given.    The  multiplication  table  to  6  times  12. 

Standard  II. — Notation  and  numeration  up  to  100,000.  The  four  simple  mles 
to  short  division.     The  multiplication  table  and  the  pence  table  to  12^. 

Standard  III — The  former  rules,  with  long  division.  Addition  and  sabtractioQ. 
of  money. 

Standard  IV. — Compound  rules  (money)  and  reduction  of  common  weights  and 
measures  ;  viz.,  avoirdupois  weight,  long  measure,  liquid  measure,  .time  measure, 
square  and  cubical  measure. 

Standard  V, — Practice,  bills  of  parcels,  and  rule  of  three  by  the  method  of 
unity. 

Addition  and  subtraction  of  proper  fractions,  with  denominators  not  exceeding  10. 

Standard  VI. — Fractions,  vulgar  and  decimal ;  proportion,  simple  and  com- 
pound;   and  simple  interest. 

Standard  VIl. — Averages,  percentages,  discount  and  Stocks. 

€liaracteri8tics  of  Continental  Arithmetic  Standards. — 

I  have  studied  the  standards  of  upwards  of  thirty  Continental 
ministries,  and  find  that  in  the  essential  points  nearly  all  of  them 
are  in  accord ;  what  difference  of  details  there  exists  can  be  traced 
to  local  circumstances.  For  example,  aU  agree  that  children 
must  be  gi*adually  trained  up  to  the  conception  of  large  numbers^ 
so  that  in  the  first  year  calculations  are  confined  to  concrete 
numbers^  not  exceeding  twelve,  or  at  most  twenty ;  in  the  second 
to  numbers  not  exceeding  one  hundred,  and  not  till  the  fourth  or 
fifth  year  do  children  deal  in  unlimited  numbers,  but  even  then 
ihB  ma^Uude  of  the  numbers  is  kept  within  th^  Umite  of  prac- 
tical  utility. 

Our  own  standards  differ  from  all  the  Continental  standards,, 
as  well  they  might,  for  they  violate  pretty  nearly  every  sound 
canon  of  good  teaching.  Little  children  of  six  or  seven  yeara 
of  age  are  expected  to  deal  in  big  abstract  numbers  up  to  4,999 1 

*  Short  exercises  in  mental  arithmetic  may  be  given  in  the  examination  of  all 
Standards.  These  should  not  involve  large  numbers,  should  from  the  first  deal 
with  concrete  as  well  as  abstract  qualities,  and  should  be  preparatory  to  the  work  of 
the  next  higher  Standard. 
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What  notion  can  they  attach  to  theee  efymbols?  In  the  next 
standard,  at  the  age  of  seven  to  eight,  they  are  to  work  the 
four  rales  to  short  division  on  numbers  up  to  100,000.  A  child 
of  eight !  It  is  monstrous ;  it  cannot  possibly  be  done  with  intel- 
ligence. In  the  third  standard  the  numbers  are  unlimited,  and 
the  child  is  not  required  to  work  a  small  sum  in  addition  of 
£  s.  d.  till  he  has  waded  through  abstract  long  division,  a  rule 
which,  in  Professor  De  Morgan's  words,  is  difficult  to  work  and  still 
more  difficult  to  be  understood  and  realiised.  A  child  who  never 
gets  so  far,  never  learns  at  school  any  arithmetic  useful  to  him  in 
practical  life.  As  an  ''  H.M.I/'  said  to  me :  ''  In  the  street^  in  the 
shop,  in  the  workshop,  the  boy  is  in  the  compound  rules,  and 
even  in  fractions ;  in  the  school-room  we  tie  him  down  to  the 
useless  abstractions  of  the  so-cajled  simple  rules." 

The  fourth  standard,  on  the  other  hand,  is  far  too  easy.  I  can 
assure  the  reader  that  I  have  taught  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
fourth  standard  in  one  single  lesson.  The  class  had  previously 
been  intelligently  trained,  and  the  principle  was  grasped  in  one 
exposition.  Had  it  been  necessary  to  prepare  the  pupils  for  a 
visit  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  a  fortnight's  or  a  month's  practice 
would  have  sufficed  to  pass  them  alL  Curious  it  is  that  in  the 
whole  of  these  four  years,  the  study  of  fractions,  which  is  so 
highly  formative,  is  never  once  alluded  to ;  only  by  interpretation 
of  the  footnote  you  may  introduce  fractions  by  mental  arith- 
metic in  the  fourth  standard.  Continental  nations,  on  the  other 
hand,  begin  fractional  arithmetic  in  the  second  standard,  and  frac- 
tional arithmetic  advances  pari  paaeu  with  integral  arithmetic. 

We  ourselves  do  not  begin  fractions  till  the  fifth  standard,  when 
many  children  may,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  do  leave  school.  And 
the  amount  of  work  of  that  standard  is  far  too  heavy  to  be  gone 
through  in  one  year,  if  it  is  to  be  done  intelligently.*  I  cannot 
pursue  this  analysis  any  further,  but  only  make  bold  to  say  that 
I  have  been  a  teacher  of  arithmetic  for  nearly  forty  years,  and  I 
here  solemnly  declare  that,  following  the  sequence  of  our  stan* 
dards,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  give  the  highest  kind  of 
teaching.  I  do  not  deny  that  by  specuJ  tours  de  force,  by  pre- 
maturely anticipating  knowledge  of  a  later  stage,  by  ignoring  and 
circumventing  the  real  difficulties,  some  approach  to  rational 
teaching  might  be  made,  even  following  the  standards ;  but  still 
the  best  teaching  will  not  have  been  so  much  as  attempted.  And 
I  £eu1  to  see  the  wisdom  of  increasing  the  inherent  difficulties  of 
good  teaching.  And,  above  all,  what  inducement  does  the  Code 
offer  for  the  arduous  labour  of  such  teaching  ?  Routine  or  cram-^ 
taught  children  will  pass  equally  well,  or  perhaps  better  with 

•  *  It  was  originally  my  intention  to  analyze  all  our  StandarcUi  to  compare  oar 
Hode  of  appointing  inspectors  with  that  of  Belgium,  and  our  present  Elementary 
School  Books  with  those  of  the  Continent  and  even  with  English  books  of  thirty  t» 
forty  years  ago ;  but  for  want  of  space  I  am  driyen  to  forego  the  benefit  of  these 
comparisons. 
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less  labour.  Sir  Lyon  Playfair  said,  in  the  House,  that  we  ask 
less  of  our  pupils  and  teacheiB  than  the  Continental  ministries 
ask  of  theirs.  Surely  we  rate-  and  taxpayers  have  a  right  to 
know  the  reason  why  ?  We  pay  freely,  and  our  children  surpass 
in  energy  of  intelligence,  in  real  go,  those  of  any  nation  on  the 
Oontinent.  Does  Sir  Lyon  need  to  be  reminded  that  in  carrying 
a  burden  it  is  not  only  a  question  of  the  amount  to  be  carried,  but 
also  of  the  way  it  is  distributed  ? 

To  quote  Thomas  Fuller  once  more :  ^'  A  man  will  carry  twice 
more  weight  trussed  and  packed  up  in  bundles  than  when  it  Ues 
untowardly  flapping  and  hanging  about  his  shoulders.  Things 
orderly  fardled  up  under  heads  are  more  portable." 

History  of  our  Aiithmetlc  Standards. — It  is  a  sorrowfiil 
lesson  to  study  the  history  of  our  arithmetic  standards.  Wh«i 
the  Department  first  determined  on  issuing  them  they  committed 
to  a  senior  wrangler  the  task  of  drawing  them  up.  Now  in  the 
whole  world  of  letters  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  less  suitable 
person  for  this  work  than  a  senior  wrangler  is.  What  does  he, 
what  can  he,  qud  senior  wrangler,  know  of  these  early  elements  ? 
He  accordingly  produced  a  sequence  of  lessons  in  harmony  with 
Walkingame  and  Bonnycastle,  books  out  of  which  the  great- 
grandfathers of  the  present  generation  of  children  learnt.  The 
late  Professor  De  Morgan,  in  his  schoolmasters'  classes,  spoke 
against  our  standards.  I  heard  him  myself,  but  the  Department 
ignored  it ;  perhaps  they  never  heard  of  it.  Li  1878  a  meeting 
of  inspectors  and  other  educationists  was  held  in  the  Board  Room 
of  the  School  Board  for  London,  under  the  presidency  of  its  late 
chairman.  Sir  Charles  Reed.  An  English  educationist  of  more 
zeal  than  discretion  addressed  the  meeting,  and  unreservedly 
animadverted  on  the  fatal  defects  of  our  arithmetic  standard& 
Of  course  the  inspectors  and  other  interested  parties  were  wroth, 
and  punisHed  the  audacious  speaker  as  he,  doubtlessly,  had  richly 
deserved ;  but  unknown  to  the  inspectors  there  were  present  at 
that  meeting  three  eminent  teachers  and  mathematicians :  Pro- 
fessor Henrici,  then  of  University  College,  Gower  Street;  Mr. 
Percy  Harding,  of  the  same  college ;  and  Mr.  Tucker,  of  Univer- 
sity College  School  These  three  gentlemen  published  within  a 
day  or  two  a  printed  protest  against  this  procedure,  and  they 
declared  that  our  arithmetic  standards  were  "  little  short  of  a 
national  misfortune."  Copies  of  that  protest  were  sent  to  the 
Department,  but  to  no  effect. 

Code  Reform  Association. — ^In  1881,  when  the  present 
Vice-President  entered  upon  his  office,  there  was  formed  a  Code 
Reform  Association,  under  the  initiative  of  that  enlightened  edu- 
cationist, the  Rev.  E.  F.  M.  MacCarthy,  of  Birmingham.  Members 
of  that  association  were  :  Mr.  MacCarthy,  Professors  Carey  Foster, 
Gladstone,  Henrici,  and  Max  Mtiller ;  also  Dr.  Caldicott^  of  Bristol, 
and  some  others.    The  sub-committee  entrusted  with  the  drawing 
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up  of  the  arithmetic  standards  comprised  Professors  Henrici  and 
Carey  Foster,  Mr.  MacCarthy,  and  one  or  two  more.  These  ex- 
perienced men  drew  up  a  set  of  arithmetic  standards,  which  would 
have  borne  favourable  comparison  with  the  best  in  Europe. 

A  deputation  was  appointed  to  wait  upon  '*  my  lords."  They 
were  received  by  the  president,  the  vice-president,  and  numerous 
high  officials.  A  long  and  earnest,  not  to  say  warm,  discussion 
ensued,  and  the  interview  ended  with  a  promiBe  by  Mr.  Muudella 
that  the  several  standards  on  all  the  subjects  of  study  submitted 
by  the  deputation  should  receive  the  most  careful  and  anxious 
consideration.  Will  it  be  believed  ?  They  have  been  wholly  set 
aside,  and  in  arithmetic  the  old  condemned  standards  have  been 
re-issued,  with  no  modification  worth  mentioning. 

Cram  TewLcMng  Enforced. — The  teachers  were  obstinately 
condemned  to  cram  teaching  and  all  its  attendant  evik,  and  when 
the  most  inteUigent  and  most  conscientious  of  them  raise  their  voice 
against  it  they  are  told  that  they  are  interested  parties,  and  are 
only  clamouring  for  a  reduction  of  their  own  labour.  A  whilome 
very  meritorious  elementary  teacher,  who  by  his  own  industry 
and  talent  had  worked  his  way  into  a  professorship  of  one  of  our 
provincial  colleges,  told  me  that  whilst  engaged  &s  an  elementary 
teacher  in  his  town,  he  was  in  perpetuiu  conflict  of  conscience 
with  his  two  sets  of  duties  j  his  pupils  inarticulately  claimed  good 
teaching:,  whilst  the  interest  of  his  employers  imperatively  de* 
mandXf  him  cram  work.  The  highe^  /uty,  heirless  i^por- 
tunate^  had  to  give  way  to  the  lower  and  more  urgent  demands. 

The  first  complaints  which  were  made  by  educationists  against 
the  universal  prevalence  of  the  mere  mechanical  arithmetic  teach- 
ing in  our  elementary  schools  was  met  by  a  flat  denial  of  its 
eayistence ;  when  that  existence  could  no  longer  be  disputed,  the 
blame  was  laid  on  the  teachers ;  but  that  was  when  the  disease 
was  yet  in  its  acute  stage ;  now  it  has  become  chronic,  and  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  find  men  in  authority  resigned  to,  if  not  recon- 
ciled with,  this  state  of  things.  Mr.  Fitch,  for  example,  defends 
routine  teaching  of  arithmetic  on  the  plea  that,  though  it  was 
not  the  best  that  could  be  had,  it  still  had  a  value.  This  un> 
worthy  position  he  had  the  ''melancholy  courage"  to  defend 
before  a  meeting  of  the  students  of  the  Stockwell  Training 
College,  where  his  influence,  as  inspector,  must  be  paramount* 
Diesterweg,  Germany's  greatest  schoolmaster,  Pestalozzi  not 
excepted,  called  the  mechanical  teaching  of  arithmetic  ''an 
intellectual  homicide."  *  Mr.  Fitch  himself  says,  on  p.  337  of 
the  new  edition  of  his  "Lectures  on  Teaching,"  that  such 
lessons  "  will  do  more  to  deaden  than  to  invigorate  the  think- 
ing faculty." 

*  Bin  Kind  zum  bewusstlosen  Rechnen,  zum  Spiel  mit  todten  Ziffern  abrichten 
(break  in),  heiszt  es  entmenschlichen,  seinen  Geist  f  esseln  und  tbdtcn.  £s  ist  ein 
intellectaeller  Todtschlag. 
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It  would  be  a  curious  psychological  riddle  to  solve,  how  two 
such  irreconcilable  opinions  can  find  house-room  in  the  same 
brain^  were  it  not  that  very  many  similar  instances  prove  that 
in  that  capacious  mind  the  lion  and  the  lamb  are  wont  to  lie 
down  together  in  amity ;  nay,  thoughts  that  ought  to  be  the 
fecund  parents  of  a  progeny  of  good  ideas  slumber  in  that 
paradisaic  mind  in  innocent  sterility.  Similarly  Mr.  Fitch,  that 
mouthpiece  of  official  optimism,  suavely  defends  *^  expeditious  " 
teaching  and  '*  simple  tests.''  Mr.  Fitch  ou^ht  to  know  that 
'*  expeditious  teachmg"  is  only  an  euphemism  for  cram,  and 
^'simple  test"  another  euphemism  for  perfonctory  discharge  of 
duty.  Just  as  there  is  no  royal  road  to  learning,  so  there  has 
not  and  caonot  be  devised  a  mechanical  test  by  which  to  gauge 
spiritual  work  such  as  teaching  is. 

Our  whole  S3rstem,  then,  is  false  from  beginning  to  end,  and  we 
stand  before  the  problem  how  it  happens  that  England  has 
drifted  so  far  afield  from  the  true  educational  lines.  The  cause 
lies  deep  in  a  national  characteristic.  It  is  the  Englishman's 
distrust  in  all  science  and  theory,  and  his  sturdy  reliance  on  his 
**  sound  practical  sense." 

nir.  matlliew  Arnold  on  Rnle  of  Thumb* — ^'^Our  rule  of 
thumb/'  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  says,  **  has  cost  us  dear  already,  and 
is  probably  destined  to  cost  us  dearer  still.  It  is  only  by  putting 
an  unfair  and  extravagant  strain  on  the  wealth  and  energy  of 
the  country  that  we  have  managed  to  hide  from  ourselves  the 
inconvenience  we  sufier  even  in  the  lines  where  we  think  our- 
selves most  successful." 

Quoting  the  words  of  an  eminent  mathematician  and  me- 
chanician, Mr.  Arnold  says :  "  Our  engineers  learn  their  business 
at  our  expense  by  the  rule  of  thumb;  but  it  is  a  ruinous  system 
of  blunder  and  plunder.  A  man  without  the  requisite  scientific 
knowledge  undertakes  to  build  a  bridge ;  he  builds  three  which 
tumble  down,  and  so  learns  how  to  build  a  fourth,  which  stands. 
In  France,  in  Switzerland,  he  would  not  have  been  sufiered 
to  build  his  first  bridge  until  he  had  satisfied  competent  persons 
that  he  knew  how  to  build  it,  because  abroad  they  cannot  afford 
our  extravagance." 

Rule  of  Thumb  used  in  the  Creation  of  onr  National 
Sjrstem  of  Education. — Such  costly  procedure  may  be  endurable 
in  so  small  a  matter  as  the  building  of  a  bridge  or  a  steamer, 
but  in  the  construction  of  a  national  system  of  education  such 
groping  in  the  dark  brings  with  it  losses  and  burdens,  which 
even  "the  richest  nation  in  the  world  cannot  bear."  Take  a 
single  incident. 

Defective  School  Building:^,  —  ^  the  first  Birmingham 
School  Board,  the  chairman,  Mr.  George  Dixon,  moved  that 
before  commencing  the  actual  building  of  schools,  Mr.  Davis, 
the  Clerk  of  the  Board,  an  experienced  and  intelligent  teacher. 
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should  be  sent  abroad  to  study  continental  school  buildmgs. 
This  modest  and  practical  proposal  was  attacked  and  defeated 
by  an  eminent  member  of  the  board  with  all  his  wonted 
eloquence  and  sarcasm.  Well,  he  had  his  victory,  and  Bir- 
mingham had  to  pay  very  dearly  for  an  experience  which  she 
might  have  had  for  a  trifle.  On  the  continent,  teachers  and 
medical  men  are  agreed  that  schoolrooms  should  be  square  in 
form,  and  that  the  light  should  fall  on  the  pupils'  left  hand. 
The  reasons  are  obvious :  a  square  room  is  more  easily  dominated 
by  the  teacher,  and  the  light  from  the  left  causes  the  shadow 
to  &11  away  from  the  work  in  writing,  drawing,  or  needlework. 
In  the  London  Board  Schools,  the  room,  as  a  rule,  is  long  and 
narrow,  extending  laterally  to  the  left  and  right  of  the  teacher, 
and  the  windows  are  in  about  the  worst  place  that  could  be 
selected,  viz.,  at  the  back  of  the  children.  The  teacher  faces 
the  full  blaze  of  light,  to  the  peril  of  his  eyes,  and  the  poor 
children  are  made  to  sit  in  their  own  light.  Girls  at  needlework 
are  not  unfrequentlyseen  sitting  sideways,  and  twisting  their 
spines  and  losing  the  support  of  tibe  back  rail  in  order  to  let  the 
light  fall  over  the  left  shouldex\  Some  day  the  public  will 
awaken  to  the  mischief  that  is  being  done  to  the  children's  eyes 
and  backs,  and  in  one  of  our  hot  fits  we  shall  find  ourselves 
face  to  face  with  the  fearful  problem  of  rebuilding  the  large 
majority  of  our  schools. 

Defective  Training  of  Teacliers. — ^And  yet  this  evil,  great  as 
it  is,  is  small  and  easily  reparable,  compared  with  the  other 
evil  wrought  by  the  administrative  action  of  the  Department. 
It  has  caUed  into  being  a  large  body  of  teachers  trained  on 
principles  which  will,  at  all  costs,  have  to  be  discarded.  But 
there  are  40,000  teachers  with  their  vested  interests  to  be  con- 
sidered ;  andy  above  all,  whence  are  the  teachers  suddenly  to 
get  the  knowledge  of  the  best  methods  of  teaching,  and  the  skill 
and  experience  required  for  applying  them  ? 

Responsibility  of  the  Permanent  Officials. — ^Thus  we  have 
built  up  by  rule  of  thumb  and  in  derision  of  all  science  a 
very  expensive  and  highly  centralized  system  of  national  edu- 
cation which  yields  results  such  as  we  have  seen ;  for  this  the 
permanent  officials  of  the  Department  are  primarily  answerable. 
The  nation  will  call  them  to  account,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to 
foretell  how  the  first  conflict  will  arise.  In  the  school  boards, 
and  above  all  among  the  local  managers,  a  large  body  of  public 
opinion  is  being  educated,  is  being  trained,  and  the  "sound 
practical  sense"  of  Englishmen  will,  having  in  this  case  been 
taught  by  experience,  render  good  service.  Already  a  large 
number  of  the  members  are  aware  of  the  gross  defects  of  our 
system ;  that  number  is  continually  growing,  and  will  ultimately 
be  felt  in  the  school  boards  themselves.  It  may  not  be  the 
London   School   Board  that  will  be  the  first   to   make    op- 
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position,  because  there  are  other  Boards  more  enlightened 
and  liberal;  but  the  first  board  that  feels  tiiat  tne  De- 
partment is  forcing  it  into  devious  paths  will  resent  it,  and 
the  permanent  officials  must  be  very  sanguine  indeed  if  they 
imagine  that  in  such  a  conflict  it  will  be  the  board  that  wiU 
have  to  go  to  the  wall.  The  Department  are  actually  ambitious 
enough  to  aim  at  an  extension  of  their  sphere  of  activity; 
they  wish  to  suck  also  Secondary  Schools  into  their  vortex. 
Why  not  ?  After  their  success  with  elementary  schools,  surely 
the  secondary  teachers  will  hasten  to  place  their  material  exist- 
ence and  their  sphere  of  usefulness  and  influence  under  the 
tutelage  of  these  administrators.  But  what  if  they  won't  ?  And 
what  of  the  parents  of  the  children  of  secondaiy  schools  ?  Is  it 
expected  that  they  will  endure  an  injurious  interference  with  their 
children's  education  as  helplessly  as  the  working  classes  have 
hitherto  done  ?  Is  it  even  certain  that  these  same  working 
classes  will  continue  uninformed  and  helpless  ?  Would  the  per- 
manent officials  not  do  better  then  to  wait  till  they  have  made 
their  own  domain  a  real  and  recognised  success  ?  for  then  it  will 
become  them  to  attempt  further  conquests. 

Dann,  Sire,  wenn  Sie  znm  glUcklichsten  der  Welt 
Ihr  eignes  Komgreich  gemacht — dann  ist 
£8  Ihre  Pflicht,  die  Welt  za  unterwerfen. 

SCHILLEB. 

It  is  the  fashion  to  lay  the  blame  of  our  failures  on  the  teachers. 
They  are  accused  of  greed,  of  neglect  of  methods  of  teaching,  and 
what  not ;  this  is  not  the  place  to  investigate  these  chaiges,  but  it 
is  obvious,  that  if  large  masses  of  men  and  women  obey  one  com^ 
mon  impulse,  that  impulse  must  be  external  to  themselves ;  and  it 
is  the  impeller  that  must  be  held  answerable,  not  the  impelled ;  the 
teachers  only  obey  the  impulse  given  them  by  the  administration 
of  the  Department.  If  the  teachers  were  as  selfish  and  indolent  as 
they  are  painted,  they  would  not  act  with  so  much  self-denial  in 
the  matter  of  penny  dinnei-s  as  they  actually  do.  Let  the  per- 
manent officials  show  us  a  moderate  sprinkling  of  schools  through 
the  country  where  the  education  in  grant-aidea  schools  is  rational 
and  formative ;  but  if  they  cannot  do  so,  surely  a  universality  of 
eflect  must  presuppose  a  universal  cause. 

I  would  therefore  wish,  in  conclusion,  to  address  these  few  words 
to  the  permanent  officials : — Will  you  not  see  that  procrastination, 
supercilious  snubbing  of  opponents,  and  aspersing  their  motives, 
nay,  even  the  most  skilful  code-tinkering,  will  not  avail  you  much 
longer  ?  Will  you,  whilst  you  have  yet  the  power,  with  your 
own  hand  dismantle  your  irrational,  your  chaotic  structure,  and 
having  been  taught  by  experience,  build  up  something  rational, 
something  cosmic?  Or  will  you  wait  till  the  crazy  fabric 
tumble  about  your  ears  and  bury  you  in  its  ruins  ?  There  is 
absolutely  no  other  alternative  left  to  you.    As  for  the  public. 
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it  may  await  your  decision  with  indifference.  If  you  choose 
th^  worse  alternative^  the  work  will  be  done  for  you  by  the 
less  reluctant,  less  sparing  hands  of  a  Royal  Commisson.  Per- 
haps it  would  be  better  so.  And  to  the  Vice-President  himself  I 
would  venture  to  say :  I  am  well  aware  that  the  nation  owes  you 
a  great  and  solemn  debt  for  the  services  you  have  already  ren- 
dered. Under  the  adverse  circumstances  of  having  stepped  into 
a  bad  and  ujimanageable  inheritance,  you  have  pr^uced  a  code 
which  is  a  marked  improvement  on  its  predecessors ;  you  have 
mitigated  many  evils  from  which  we  suffer ;  you  have,  moreover^ 
given  the  first  salutaiy  check  to  our  pernicious  pupil-teacher 
system  ;  and,  lastly,  you  have  thrown  open  to  the  whole  teaching 
body  in  your  schools  the  posts  of  Assistant-Inspectorships ;  yet 
you  yourself  told  us  only  a  few  days  ago  "  that  the  attainments 
of  some  Continental  children  are  ideal  as  compared  with  the  ai* 
tainments  of  our  own."  Am  I  too  bold  in  asking  you  to  examine 
my  allegations  ?  I  know  they  are  true,  and  I  know  also  that  if 
you  can  be  convinced  of  their  truth,  there  is  not  the  power  in  the 
kingdom  that  will  stay  you  from  acting  on  them.  Such  is  my 
hope.  I  have  not  written  in  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  anybody. 
Diod  ut  Uberarem  animam  meam. 

P.S. — ^Whilst  this  second  part  of  the  article  was  passing  through 
the  press  I  have  been  requested  from  several  quarters,  not  without 
acrimony  from  some,  not  to  content  mvself  with  the  mere  exposure 
of  failure,  but  to  show  a  ^^  more  excellent  way."  I  was  told  that 
it  was  easy  to  pull  down,  but  not  so  easy  to  build  up  again ;  that  it 
was  easy  to  be  wise  after  the  event,  but  not  so  easy  to  exercise 
wise  prevision,  and  so  on.  These  critics  might  be  answered  with 
perfect  justice,  that  it  was  not  the  business  of  an  outsider  to  draw 
up  a  Code  ;  that  this  is  the  function  of  the  Department ;  ours  it 
is  to  see  that  their  Code  works  beneficently,  being  an  aid,  not  a 
hindrance,  to  good  teaching.  If  it  be  shown  that  the  Code  works 
mischief,  and  the  permanent  officials  feel  tbemselyes  incompetent 
to  produce  a  better,  their  course  is  perfectly  clear.  If  my  allega- 
tions are  true,  and  I  challenge  their  being  contradicted  or  £s- 
proved,  then  I  contend  that  by  the  exposure  of  failure  I  have 
rendered  a  service,  and  I  fail  to  see  that  the  rendition  of  one 
service  entails  the  obligation  of  rendering  a  second  and  more 
arduous  one.  But  this  is  not  a  matter  of  mere  controversy ;  it  is 
a  grave  question  of  public  service,  and  everybody  is  bound  to 
contribute  his  mite  to  the  solution  of  this  difficult  problem.  I 
shall,  therefore,  venture  in  an  early  issue  of  this  periodical  to 
suggest  improvements. 

A.  SONNENSCHEIN. 
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A  COMMONPLACE  EPISODE. 

BT  T.  MALCOLM  WATSON. 

As  the  music  ceased  Cumberland  rose  and  strolled  away.  He 
had  come  down  to  listen  to  the  band^  because  it  seemed  to  Kim 
the  easiest  thing  to  do  on  that  hot  summer  afternoon,  and  no^w 
that  the  players  had  finished  their  programme,  there  was  nothing 
for  it  but  to  find  some  other  means  of  whiling  away  the  time. 

In  selecting  Paris  for  his  holiday,  he  had  been  influenced  bv  no 
definite  purpose.  Idleness  in  any  form  was  distasteful  to  him, 
but,  if  rest  ne  must,  as  well  there  as  elsewhere.  At  least  he 
would  not  be  bored  by  sympathising  acquaintances,  for  he  knew^ 
no  one  in  that  city,  and  the  fortnight's  banishment  from  business 
to  which  he  had  reluctantly  consented  would  soon  be  at  an  end. 

In  truth,  he  found  doing  nothing  rather  a  wearisome  affair. 
He  had  no  great  love  for  statues  or  pictures,  and  his  appetite  in 
that  direction  was  easily  satisfied.  Having  walked  leisurely 
through  the  Louvre,  and  paid  a  visit  to  the  Salon,  he  had  con- 
vinced himself  that  sufficient  incense  had  been  burned  at  the 
shrine  of  art,  and  that  thereafter  his  ambition  might  reasonably 
be  restricted  to  the  narrower  limits  of  his  own  individual  pleasure. 
These,  it  may  be  remarked,  were  of  moderate  dimensions^  and 
seldom  extended  beyond  a  chair  in  the  Champs  Elysdes  or  a  seat 
in  the  Gardens  of  the  Tuileries,  whither  he  sauntered  each  day  to 
hear  the  music. 

On  the  occasion  now  referred  to,  it  occurred  to  him,  as  he  passed 
out  of  the  gates,  that  the  question  of  dining  was  one  which 
deserved  a  certain  measure  of  consideration  at  his  hands.  Its 
solution  would,  in  any  case,  give  him  something  to  do,  and  this, 
in  his  present  state  of  enforced  indolence,  was  a  £etct  not  to  be 
lightly  put  aside.  The  truth  struck  him  as  preposterously 
ridicalous  that  there  were  men  in  this  busy  city  for  whom  that 
performance  constituted  the  most  serious  part  oi  the  day's  work, 
and  he  smiled  gravely  at  the  thought  that  he  himself  had  for  the 
moment  to  be  classed  among  the  number. 

By  this  time  he  had  reached  the  Boulevards,  where,  as  he 
strolled  on,  he  was  suddenly  arrested  by  the  light  and  ammation 
apparent  in  one  of  the  larger  caC^  bordering  on  the  road.  A» 
a  rale,  he  preferred  the  quieter  houses,  but  to-night  the  whim 
seized  him  to  see  a  little  of  Parisian  life.  Entering  the  place,  he 
accordingly  selected  a  seat  in  a  retired  corner,  and  proceeded  to 
give  his  orders  to  the  waiter  deputed  to  attend  upon  him. 

As  the  dinner  progressed  his  attention  was  attracted  by  two 
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young  people  sittiiig  at  the  further  end  of  the  room.  At  the 
first  glance  there  was  perhaps  nothing  very  remarkable  apparent 
about  either,  save  that  each  presented  a  pleasing  embodiment  of 
youth  and  high  spirits.  The  man  struck  Cumberland  as  being 
some  five-and-twenty  years  old»  while  his  companion  was  evi- 
denily  several  years  his  junior.  It  was  to  her  that  the  English- 
man felt  himself  more  particularly  drawn.  Although  possessing 
no  distinctive  beauty  of  feature,  her  face  was  of  a  type  undeniably 
charming.  The  expression  was  strongly  sympathetici  and  marked 
with  much  subtlety  the  quick  transitions  of  the  girl's  mind.  Her 
eyes,  moreover,  were  peculiarly  noticeable.  Large  and  luminous, 
they  appeared  by  their  glance  alone  to  lend  an  intensity  to  what- 
ever she  uttered,  which  no  mere  emphasis  of  speech  could  have 
given. 

The  two  lingered  over  their  repast  in  a  manner  dear  to  the 
heart  of  the  Parisian.  At  last,  however,  the  meal  reached  a  con- 
clusion, and  the  young  fellow,  with  a  careless  gesture,  bade  the 
waiter  bring  him  the  bill,  a  request  immediately  complied  with. 
The  total  amounted  to  some  seventy-five  francs. 

''  Didddment^  ce  n'  est  pas  cher"  said  the  former,  scanning  the 
items  and  feeling  in  his  pocket  for  the  necessary  sum.  "JDu  reste, 
qaand  on  a  bien  mang^^  il  Tie  favi  pas *^ 

He  stopped  suddenly,  and  the  half  ironical  smile  died  upon  his 
lips.  Then  quickly  resuming  the  search,  he  plunged  his  hand 
successively  into  the  pockets  of  his  coat. 

A  look  of  profound  annoyance  a|)peared  on  his  face  as  in  each 
case  it  emerged  empty.  " Mon  Bieu"  he  cried,  turning  to  the 
girl,  "  my  pocket-book  is  gone.     I  have  been  robbed." 

The  waiter  watched  uie  action  with  an  incredulous  smile. 
"  Monsieur  has  perhaps  good  reasons  for  wishing  to  believe  so," 
he  suggested. 

The  young  man  turned  upon  him  haughtily.  '^Send  your 
master  to  me,''  he  said ;  "  I  shall  explain  the  position  to  him." 

The  garfon,  without  moving  from  the  table,  beckoned  to  one  of 
his  comrades,  and  bade  him  go  in  search  of  the  patron.  Mean-^ 
time  the  girl  was  nervously  puUing  on  her  gloves. 

The  scene  had  not  passed  unobserved  by  Cumberland,  who  waited 
with  no  little  interest  the  outcome  of  the  incident.  After  a^short 
interval  the  second  waiter  returned,  accompanied  by  the  proprietor 
of  the  establishment,  a  stout,  florid  gentleman,  in  whom  a  resolute 
nature  was  barely  concealed  by  an  affected  suavity  of  manner. 

'*  Monsieur,"  said  the  young  fellow,  who  had  now  recovered 
something  of  his  sang-froid,  ''  I  have  had  the  misfortune  to  lose 
a  very  considerable  sum  of  money,  and  am  consequently  unabla 
to  pay  the  bill.  But  with  your  permission  I  shall  return  to- 
morrow and  arrange  the  matter." 

The  other  looked  at  the  two  before  him.  Evidently  the  exami- 
nation was  not  altogether  satisfactory.    ^'The  amount  is  suffi-> 
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ciently  important,"  he  said,  "and  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  Monsieur.  Why  not  allow  Madame  to  remain  here 
while  you  obtain  the  needful  sum  from  one  of  your  firiends  ?  " 

**Pwrbleu,"  answered  the  other,  "for  the  simple  reason  that  I 
have  no  friends.    I  am  a  stranger  in  Paris." 

"  For  a  stranger  Monsieur  speaks  French  with  a  truly  Pansiaii 
accent,"  pursued  the  patron,  with  a  slight  shrug  of  the  shoulders. 

"Ah,par  exemple,'^  cried  the  young  man  angruy, " c'est  trop  foH. 
Why  not  say  at  once  that  we  are  a  couple  of  common  swindlers?  ** 

"  It  is  Monsieur  himself  who  makes  the  suggestion,"  the  oiher 
answered,  with  consummate  impertinence.  "  Perhaps  he  would 
desire  to  repeat  it  before  the  pohce  ? " 

From  where  he  sat  Cumberland  could  distinguish  the  quick 
flush  which  spread  over  the  young  man's  face,  while  the  girPs 
grew  pale  as  with  a  hasty  movement  she  laid  a  hand  on  her 
companion's  arm  to  restrain  him.  What  impulse  stirred  Cumber- 
land it  is  hard  to  tell,  but  before  the  altercation  could  be  renewed 
he  had  crossed  the  room,  and  in  his  slow,  hesitating  French  was 
addressing  the  younger  of  the  two  disputajits. 

*'  Si  V0U8  voudrezlnen  me  permettre  de  solder  la  note  cette  fois 
voue  me  ferez  une  grande  faveur^*  he  said  quietly. 

The  ouier  turned  to  him  with  an  astonished  look.  *^  I — I  don't 
understand,"  he  said,  in  fisdrly  good  English. 

"  Perhaps  I  can  put  it  more  clearly  in  English/'  resumed  Cum- 
berland, resorting  to  that  language.  "  K  you  will  allow  me  to 
settle  the  bill  in  thid  instance,  I  shall  be  verv  pleased  to  do  so." 

The  young  man  regarded  him  with  a  contused  air.  "  I  do  not 
like  to  accept  help  from  an  entire  stranger,"  he  objected. 

"  It  is  unfortunately  no  longer  a  question  of  like  or  dislike," 
rejoined  Cumberland,  smiling  gravely.  "  I  fear  you  must  yield  to 
the  inevitable.    Besides,  you  can  repay  me  at  your  convenience." 

"Good/'  answered  the  other,  with  a  return  to  his  former 
gaiety.    "  I  had  almost  forgotten  that.    I  accept  the  conditions." 

Cumberland  turned  to  the  proprietor,  and  having  ascertained 
from  him  the  total  of  the  combined  bills,  at  once  tendered  the 
sum.  While  this  was  being  arranged,  the  stranger  drew  from  his 
pocket  a  card,  on  which  was  engraved  the  name  '^Victor 
Gautier,"  and  handed  it  to  the  Englishman.  "  Let  me  offer  you 
again  my  most  hearty  thanks,"  he  said,  giving  his  moustache  a 
twirl ;  "  it  is  not  often,  outside  of  the  theatre,  that  the  deue  ex 
machvad  descends  so  opportunely." 

"  There  is  no  need  for  thanks,"  the  other  answered,  letting  his 
eyes  wander  fix>m  Gautier's  face  to  that  of  the  girl,  who  sat  near. 
As  he  did  so,  she  looked  up  with  a  glance  in  which  surprise  and 
gratitude  were  curiously  blended.  A  feeling  akin  to  anger  at  his 
own  weakness  seized  upon  Cumberland  as  he  felt  the  blood 
mount  to  his  cheek,  and  he  turned  away  quickly,  almost 
brusquely,  in  order  to  conceal  his  confusion. 
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"  Pardon,  Monsieur,"  said  the  young  man,  following  him,  "  you 
have  omitted  to  tell  me  your  name.  We  cannot  allow  you  to 
disappear  as  suddenly  as  you  came»  like  the  good  fairy  in  the 
nursery  tales.  I  hope  to  do  myself  the  pleasure  of  calling  upon 
you  to-morrow  morning." 

Cumberland  handed  his  card,  upon  which  he  had  pencilled  the 
address  of  his  hotel,  to  the  other.  "  I  shall  remain  at  home  till 
midday,"  be  said, ''  and  shall  be  pleased  to  see  you  any  time  before 
then ;"  whereupon,  taking  up  his  hat,  he  bowed  in  his  grave  manner 
to  the  girl,  and  shaking  hands  with  Qautier,  quitted  the  place. 

"  Ma  foil*  laughed  the  proprietor,  cynically,  as  he  watched  him 
depart,  "  il  n*y  a  que  lea  Anglcuis  pour  faire  de  pareiUes  aoUisea/ 

Upon  Cumbei*land  the  immediate  effect  of  the  incident  was  to 
produce  a  peculiar  feeling  of  exaltation.  As  he  paced  the  Boule- 
vards it  seemed  that  a  new  sense  had  awakened  within  him,  a 
sense,  moreover,  of  whose  extent  and  power  he  had,  as  yet,  no 
dear  perception.  Until  now  his  life  had  been  one  round  of  busi- 
ness monotony ;  beginning  on  the  lowest  rung  of  the  ladder,  he 
had  gradually  forced  his  way  upwards,  always  holding  the  top- 
most in  view,  and  never  relaxing  his  efforts  to  attain  it.  And 
although  still  on  the  right  side  of  K>rty,  he  had  already  compassed 
what  more  than  satisfied  his  best  ambition.  He  was  rich,  respected 
by  his  neighbours,  and  beloved  by  his  workpeople.  In  the  society 
in  which  he  moved  his  position  was  marked  not  by  the  mere  acci- 
dent of  birth,  but  by  his  own  distinctive  qualities.  Whatever  he 
had  acquired  had  been  by  sheer  hard  work  and  singleness  of  pur- 
pose. With  him  energy  and  tenacity  had  dominated  circumstimce. 

Gifted  with  a  marvellous  faculty  for  labour,  the  thought  of 
rest  had  hitherto  been  hold  at  arm's  length.  He  was  too  busy, 
he  sometimes  said,  to  allow  himself  the  luxury  of  an  illness.  But 
at  last  the  necessity  of  relaxation  had  become  apparent  even  to 
him,  and  this  visit  to  Paris — his  first  holiday  of  any  extent  during 
twenty  years — ^was  the  result. 

He  had  that  very  afternoon  been  congratulating  himself  upon 
his  approaching  departure,  and  now  the  chief  thou^t  in  his  mind 
was  whether  it  would  not  be  well  to  extend  his  visit  a  little 
further.  In  truth,  there  was  no  reason  why  he  should  not  do  so. 
His  partner  was  a  man  in  whom  he  had  every  confidence,  and 
even  had  it  been  otherwise  the  firm  could  well  afford  to  make  a  loss 
now  and  then  without  in  any  important  degree  suffering  thereby. 

Singularly  conscientious  in  all  his  deaungs,  Cumberland  did 
not  seek  to  conceal  from  himself  the  motive  of  this  change  in  nis 
resolution.  That  the  girl  whom  he  had  just  seen  had  raised  in  him 
a  feeling  of  great  interest  he  at  once  acknowledged.  But  when 
he  sought  to  analyse  that  feeling,  he  could  find  no  better  name 
for  it  than  curiosity.  Possibly  even  in  this  he  was  quite  honesty 
but  if  so,  one  can  only  attribute  the  circumstance  to  his  extraordi- 
nary ignorance  of  matters  outside  his  own  peculiar  circle. 
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Next  morning,  as  he  sat  alone  reading  the  newspaper,  his 
acquaintance  of  the  preceding  evening  was  shown  in.  He  came 
forward  quickly,  offering  his  hand  in  a  frank  and  unembarrassed 
manner. 

"  I  keep  my  promise,  you  see,"  he  said,  as  he  took  the  seat 
offered  by  Cumberland. 

'^^  Yes,"  replied  the  latter,  leaning  back  in  his  place  and  inter- 
lacing his  fingers  ;  "  it  is  very  good  of  you." 

"  Parbleu,"  laughed  Gautier,  "  there  is  little  merit  in  keeping 
what  is  agreeable  to  one's  self.    Besides,  I  have  a  debt  to  pay." 

"  I  hope  you  do  not  allow  the  thought  of  that  to  trouble  you,*' 
Cumberland  answered,  with  some  earnestness ;  '4t  is  a  matter  of 
no  importance." 

"  Not  to  you,  perhaps,  but,  as  it  turns  out,  to  me,  unfortunately, 
one  of  considerable  moment." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it,"  Cumberland  said.  "  Will  you  in  that 
case  do  me  the  favour  to  forget  it  altogether  ?" 

"  Ma  foi,  I  would  desire  nothing  better.**    Here  he  paused  a 
moment,  seemingly  intent  upon  a  study  of  his  finger-nails.    Then 
looking  up  at  Cumberland  he  said  (quickly,  '*  AUons  done,  soyons 
Jra/ncs.    The  truth  is,  I  am  unable  just  at  present  to  rdpay  you/* 

The  position  in  which  Cumberland  found  himself  was  somewhat 
•^difficult.    To  accept  the  other's  statement  without  question  left 
»onily  one  conclusion  open  to  himself — namely,  that  this  young 
fellow  iiad  ordered  and  consumed  a  dinner,  the  cost  of  which  he 
^knew  he  could  not  defray.    On  the  other  hand,  to  press  for  par- 
ticulars might  lead  to  revelations  even  more  unpleasant. 

''  Let  me  explain,"  continued  Qautier,  who  had  been  carefuUy 
watching  the  effect  of  his  words  on  Cumberland.  ^  It  is  right 
you  should  know  that  the  circumstances  under  which  you  met 
my  sister  and  myself  last  night  were  wholly  unexpected." 

''Your  sister/'  Cumberland  repeated  mechanically;  and  as  the 
words  passed  Ids  lips  the  same  sense  of  exaltation  experienced 
•on  the  previous  evening  pervaded  his  mind.  Whatever  more 
Gauiier  had  now  to  say  was  indifferent  to  him.  His  thoughts 
3iad  suddenly  been  forced  into  a  new  channel,  of  which  the 
"Wfiters  had  at  one  leap  overrun  the  banks,  and  were  hurrying 
liim  he  knew  not  whither.  Almost  oblivious  of  the  other's 
presence,  he  msed  his  hand  to  his  head,  and  resting  hU  elbow  on 
a  neighbouring  table,  gave  free  rein  to  his  fancy.  Meanwhile, 
Gautier  resumed^  although  the  meaning  of  what  he  said  was  but 
indistinctly  understood  by  his  hearer. 

"  The  relationship  surprises  you ;  but  when  I  say  that  F61icit£ 
is  only  my  half-sister,  you  will  see  that  the  difference  in  oar 
appearance  is  accounted  for.  And  now  let  me  tell  you  how  it  is 
that  she  and  I  are  alone  in  Paris,  without  friends,  and,  as  you 
Jmow,  without  money." 

Ab  the  speaker  paused,  Cumberland  bowed  slightly.    He  was 
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inezpresBibly  relieved  to  find  himself  called  upon  to  play  no  more 
exacting  ime  than  that  of  listener. 

''My  father  is  a  sugar-planter  in  Mauritius,  where  I  was 
brought  up.  The  little  facility  I  possess  in  your  language  was 
acquued  there. 

^'  Fourteen  years  ago  my  mother  died.  A  twelvemonth  later, 
my  father  was  advised,  on  accoimt  of  his  health,  to  take  a  voyage 
to  Europe.  In  Paris  he  met  a  certain  Madame  Hosier.  The 
circumstance  was  productive  of  the  happiest  results  ;  on  his 
return  home  that  lady  accompanied  him  as  wife. 

''  Madame  Hosier  possessed  one  child,  a  girl  six  years  old.  The 
delicacy  of  her  constitution  rendered  it  inadvisable  that  she 
should  risk,  at  her  age,  so  great  a  change  of  climate  as  would  be 
involved  in  a  residence  abroad,  and  arrangements  were  accordingly 
made  by  my  father  for  placing  her  in  a  convent  near  Bordeaux. 

"  It  was  intended  that  my  sister  should  join  us  as  soon  as  her 
health  was  fully  established,  but  circumstances  prevented  this. 
So  she  remained  in  the  charge  of  the  good  Sisters,  until  at  last  I 
found  it  practicable  to  make  the  voyage  to  Europe. 

''  In  France  one  profits  by  one's  opportunities.  Before  leaving 
for  Mauritius,  it  was  natural  we  should  both  wish  to  see  some- 
thing of  the  heaw  monde.  So  we  came  to  Paris,  deliberately 
resolved  to  enjoy  ourselves.  If  we  have  not  succeeded,"  he  went 
on  with  a  gay  little  laugh, ''  it  has  not  been  for  want  of  trying. 

"  My  father  had  supplied  me  with  sufficient  funds,  and  only 
yesteiday  I  cashed  a  remittance  for  four  thousand  francs.  I 
remember  placing  the  money  in  my  pocket-book.  How  it  was 
stolen  I  cannot  guess,  and  until  the  discovery  in  the  caf6  last 
night  I  was  as  imorant  as  yourself  of  the  loss." 
.  "  You  have  of  course  communicated  with  the  police  V*  said 
Cumberland,  brought  to  a  sense  of  the  situation  by  a  pause  in 
the  other's  narrative. 

"Bien  eTUendu!  The  French  police  I  have  however  remarked 
are  particularly  earnest  in  taking  down  the  slightest  detail  of 
a  case,  but-'— their  energy  carries  them  no  further,"  Gautier 
answered,  with  a  gesture  of  mock  despair. 

''And  meantime,"  asked  Cumberland,  beginning  to  realise  the 
position,  "  what  are  you  going  to  do  ?  " 

"Do!"  echoed  the  other,  shrugging  his  shoulders;  ''that  is 
easily  told.  From  to-day  I  seek  to  solve  the  enigma  so  many 
have  vainly  striven  to  read,  how  two  young  people  with  healthy 
appetites  can  exist  in  Paris  without  a  sou  in  their  pockets. 
Of  course,"  he  added,  "  I  have  cabled  to  my  father,  but  as  he 
may  be  absent  from  home  there  is  no  saying  when  I  shall 


receive  an  answer." 


Cumberland  moved  uneasily  in  his  chair.  ''I — I  wish,"  he 
said  with  some  embarrassment,  "you  would  allow  me  to  act  as 
your  banker  for  a  little.    It  would  give  me  infinite  pleasure." 
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Gautier  put  out  his  hand  as  if  to  deprecate  the 
"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  he  said,  with  a  touch  of  h  ^ 

"  I  did  not  come  here  to  beg."  ^  ^ 

'*!  quite  understand  that,  believe  me,"  Cumberlant 
to  say ;  "  I  only  ask  you  to  accept  from  me  what  n 
may  require  until  remittances  reach  you  from  abi'oad."  "* 

'*  You  are  very  good,"  said  Oautier,  resuming  his  tra 
''but  I  fear  you  must  permit  me  to  decline.  I  am  si 
indebted  to  you  already." 

Cumberland  rose  and  walked  to  the  window.    Then 
he  crossed  to  where  the  young  man  sat,  and  stood  lookii 
upon  him  with  a  peculiar  expression  in  his  quiet  gre 
'^Tou  must  let  me  have  my  way  in  this/'  he  said;  "  I  cam 
the  thought  of  you  and — ^and  your  sister  suffering  from  tL 
of  a  little  money/' 

There  was  a  short  pause,  during  which  the  positions 
two  men  remained  unchanged.    At  last  Gautier,  without 
ever  looking  up,  said,  **  Soit. — as  you  will.    But  remember 
as  a  loan." 

"That  is  right,"  Cumberland  replied,  with  the  gentle 
which  illuminated  his  face  when  he  was  pleased.    Then  ta 
out  his  pocket-book  he  extracted  from  it  several  notes,  w 
he  handed  to  the  other.    "Let  me  know  when  you  req 
more,"  he  said. 

Gautier  also  rose.    His  colour,  Cumberland  remarked, 
considerably  heightened.     "  Recollect,"  he  said,  with  a  ner\' 
laugh,  "it  is  al^olutely  force  majeure  which  compels  me 
accept  your  kindness." 

"1  shall  not  forget,"  the  other  rejoined,  wondering  somewl; 
at  the  other's  eameskiess.  "  And  now,"  he  added,  in  a  light 
manner,  "  if  you  are  inclined  to  go  out,  what  say  you  to  a  tui 
together  ?  " 

**  With  all  my  heart ! "  cried  Gautier  eagerly.  "  I  am  rapidi > 
acquiring  the  love  for  the  Boulevards  which  stamps  the  truv 
Parisian.  I  fancy  I  shall  astonish  the  natives  when  I  return 
to  Mauritius  by  my  distinguished  gait  and  appearance." 

It  was  a  hot  June  day,  and  as  they  emeiged  from  the* 
hotel  Cumberland  hailed  a  passing  Jvacre^  bidding  the  drivei 
take  them  to  the  Champs  £lys6es.  Once  there,  the  two  es- 
tablished themselves  upon  chairs  beneath  the  trees,  and  were 
speedily  occupied  in  discussing  the  peculiarities  of  the  passers-by. 
Gautier,  now  that  he  had  been  relieved  from  all  anxiety,  was 
in  the  highest  spirits,  and  chatted  with  a  briUiant  fluency  de- 
lightful to  his  more  serious  companion. 

Before  separating,  the  former  proposed  that  they  should  meet 
again  later  in  the  day,  when  Gautier  would  be  accompanied  by  his 
sister,  and  that  in  the  evening  the  trio  should  dine  together.  To 
this  Cumberland  readily  assented,  and  named  the  gardens  of  the 
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Tuileries  as  the  place  of  rendezvous,  where  they  might  pass  the 
time  agreeably  before  the  dinner  hour  in  listening  to  the  music. 

When  at  last  Cumberland  remained  alone,  he  resolutely  braced 
himself  to  the  consideration  of  what  he  had  done  and  what 
was  involved  in  it.  But  this  task  he  found  wholly  beyond 
his  powers.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  was  unable  to 
reason  upon  the  possible  result  of  his  actions.  He  frankly 
recognised  that  in  lending  to  a  perfect  stranger  a  considerable 
sum  of  money,  merely  on  that  stranger's  statement,  he  had  done 
a  very  foolish  thing,  but  he  smiled  quietly  as  he  reflected  how 
pleasant  it  was  that  he  could  afford  luma^lf  the  luxury  of 
being  foolish  on  occasion.  He  was  very  happy  in  his  still,  calm 
way  as  he  sat  thus  in  the  shade  watching  the  children  and  tiie 
neatly  dressed  bonnes.  For  the  moment  even  the  longing  to 
be  at  work  had  disappeared.  And  all  this  simply  because  a 
young  girl  had  looked  gratefully  into  his  eyes. 

The  meeting  in  the  Tuileries  took  place  as  arranged,  and  Cum- 
berland had  then  an  opportunity  of  studying  Mademoiselle  Rosier 
more  closely.  She  sat  between  him  and  lier  brother,  and  he 
was  thus  enabled  to  address  his  remarks  almost  exclusively  to 
her. 

''You  are  fond  of  music,"  he  said,  in  French,  after  the  intro- 
duction had  been  effected. 

"  Ah,  by  the  way,"  interrupted  Gautier,  "  I  forgot  to  tell  you ; 
my  sister  speaks  English,  although  not  very  fluently.  On  leaving 
her  at  the  convent  my  father  made  it  a  condition  that  she  should 
study  your  language.  I  am  afmid,  however."  he  added,  smiling, 
''you  must  prepare  yourself  to  be  startled  now  and  then  by  some 
of  her  expressions,  for  her  chief  reading  seems  to  have  been 
drawn  fix>m  the  '  Pickwick  Papers.' " 

Cumberland  joined  in  the  laugh.  "She  might  have  had  a 
worsfe  guide,"  he  said.  "  I  hope,  Mademoiselle,  you  enjoyed  your 
dip  into  English  literature  ?  " 

*'  Yes,  indeed,"  she  answered.  ''  It  is  amusing,  and — how  do 
you  say  it  ? — bizarre.  But,  surely,  it  does  not  represent  your 
nation  truly.    I  have  been  told  you  are  so  serious.'' 

"  We  must  convince  you  of  your  mistake,"  Cumberland  said. 
**  We  can  be  merry  enough  at  times." 

"But  you,"  she  rejoined,  naively — "you  also  are  grave." 

Cumberland  laughed  gladly.  "  Tes,  I  am  grave ;  but  you  must 
distinguish.    One  may  be  grave  without  beinr;  sad." 

"  Possibly,"  she  said,  tapping  her  shoe  with  the  point  of  her 
parasol;  "  but  is  it,  then,  necessary  to  be  either  ?  " 

"  Upon  my  word,  I  don't  know.  Human  nature  is  so  different. 
It  is  not  the  deepest  waters  that  are  most  easily  stirred  by  the 
breath  of  the  passing  wind." 

"  That  is  very  prettily  said,"  she  acknowledged ;  "  but  I  am 
afraid  it  sounds  Ukc  a  slur  upon  us  women." 
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'^Ah,  no/'  Camberlflnd  replied,  hastily;  ''I  was  seeking  to 
excuse  myself,  not  to  censure  others." 

"  So  you  confess  that  you  are  grave  ? "  she  said,  with  a  merry 
glance. 

'^  If  it  will  please  you.  But  it  is  only  because  I  have  had  no 
one  to  teach  me  to  be  otherwise/* 

He  spoke  earnestly.  She  turned  towards  him  with  a  sjnnpa- 
thetic  look.    ^'  Ah,"  she  said,  "  you  are  alone." 

"  Yes/'  he  replied,  and  there  was  a  touch  of  sadness  in  his 
voice,  "  I  am  alone."  Then,  recovering  himself,  he  added  more 
gaily, ''  But  that  is  no  reason  why  I  should  bore  you  with  the 
fact.    Believe  me,  I  am  veiy  happy." 

"You  deserve  to  be,"  said  the  girl ;  "my — my  brother  has 
told  me  of  your  kindness." 

"  I  beg  you  will  not  speak  of  that,"  returned  Cumberland, 
flushing  slightly.  "It  was  nothing — absolutely  nothing.  Pray 
forget  it." 

She  saw  that  to  insist  further  on  the  point  would  be  to  add  to 
his  confusion,  and  with  ready  tact  changed  the  conversation. 

It  was  agreed  that  they  should  seek  some  inexpensive  caf^  at 
which  to  celebrate  this  their  first  outing.  Cumberland  had  sug- 
gested that  the  two  should  return  with  him  to  his  hotel,  but 
against  this  Gautier  protested.  "  IL  fautfaire  des  Sconomies/*  he 
said  ;  ''  our  capital  is  small,  and  we  must  husband  it,"  and  the 
«lder  man  had  not  insisted.  To  him  it  was  immaterial  where  he 
dined,  provided  it  was  in  the  company  of  F^citd  Rosier. 

It  was  late  when  they  separated,  after  an  evening  which,  fiom 
that  hour,  held  a  place  apart  in  Cumberland's  memory.  Not  even 
the  events  which  followed  so  qidckly  were  able  to  efface  or  even 
to  blur  the  remembrance.  It  stood  out  clear  and  defined  as  a 
masterpiece  among  a  crowd  of  mediocre  pictures,  whose  inferiority 
only  serves  to  heighten  the  truth  and  beauty  of  the  other.  In 
after  days  he  could,  without  an  effort,  recall  every  incident  of  the 
ovening  with  the  same  vivid  sense  of  pleasure  which  each  had 
brought  him  at  the  moment,  and  with  the  same  belief  in  its 
power  of  endurance. 

From  this  time  it  became  a  matter  of  course  that  the  three 
should  meet  each  afternoon,  and  spend  the  remainder  of  the  day 
together.  Qautier,  too,  would  occasionally  drop  in  before  d^jedner 
at  Cumberland's  hotel,  and  remain  chatting  with  him.  The  young 
man  had  an  inexhaustible  flow  of  talk,  to  which  the  Englishman 
listened  with  his  grave  smile,  delighting  even  in  the  extravagances 
enunciated  with  droll  vivacity  by  the  other,  and  admiring  the 
bright  way  in  which  he  lent  life  to  the  veriest  trifle& 

Thus  for  Cumberland  there  opened  out  an  entirely  new  aspect  of 
life.  The  days  slipped  past,  and  yet  he  made  no  sign  of  returning. 
Already  he  had  given  up  all  attempt  at  thought^  and  now,  without 
resistance,  he  let  Imnseif  drift  placidly  with  the  stream. 
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But  at  last  the  inevitable  end  came.  He  had  outstayed  his 
origmal  limit  by  three  weeks,  when  a  letter  from  his  partner 
informed  him  that  his  presence  had  become  necessary  to  the 
wel&re  of  the  business.  His  return,  therefore,  must  no  longer 
be  delayed. 

The  intimation  reached  him  by  the  early  morning  post,  and  he 
was  still  considering  it,  when,  two  hours  later,  Gautier  entered. 
It  may  be  mentioned  that  up  to  this  date  the  expected  remittance 
from  abroad  had  not  yet  reached  the  latter,  who,  of  late^  had 
availed  himself  tolerably  freely  of  the  offer  made  by  Cumberland 
in  re^d  to  the  supply  of  funds.  But  Qautier  had  explained 
that  his  father  had  perhaps  not  understood  the  urgency  of  the 
demand,  and  was  probably  sending  the  money  by  post. 

"  Well,"  said  Gautier,  with  his  ready  smile,  "  what  news  from 
across  the  Channel  ?  Nothing  bad,  I  hope,"  he  added,  observing 
the  expression  of  the  other's  face. 

"  I  want  to  speak  to  you,'*  Cumberland  replied ;  "  will  you  sit 
down,  please  ? " 

"With  all  the  pleasure  in  life — IVe  walked  every  step  of  the 
way  here  under  a  broiling  sun,  and  am  almost  dead  from  fatigue." 
With  that  he  dropped  into  an  easy  chair,  and  began  to  fan  himself 
with  a  highly  scented  handkerchief.  "  JSnJin,  man  ami,*^  he  con- 
tinued, **  me  voUd  A  voire  disposition.'* 

"  I  have  just  had  a  letter  from  my  partner,"  said  Cumberland, 
speaking  with  unusual  hesitation,  "which  calls  for  my  early  return 
to  England.*' 

"  Ah,  didble  !  "  cried  Gautier,  springing  up ;  "  that  is,  indeed,  bad 
news.    But  you  will  not  desert  us  like  that  ? " 

**  Unfortunately  I  must.  That  is  why  I  wished  to  speak  to 
you." 

Gautier  was  silent.  A  perplexed  and  rather  uneasy  look  showed 
upon  his  &ce.  This,  however,  disappeared  as  Cumberland  pro- 
nounced the  next  words — **  I  wished  to  speak  to  you  about — 
your  sister." 

The  other  resumed  his  seat  with  an  air  of  expectancy.  "About 
my  sister  ?  "  he  repeated. 

'^  Yes,"  Cumberland  answered.  Then  he  rose,  and,  aa  was  his 
custom  when  excited,  began  to  walk  about  the  room,  stopping 
now  and  then  to  address  his  listener  more  directly. 

"  When  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  first  meeting  you  I  was  on  the 
point  of  quitting  Paria  Three  weeks  have  passed  since  then, 
and,  you  see,  I  am  still  here." 

"  The  fact  does  infinite  credit  to  our  powers  of  persuasion,"  said 
Gautier  brightly.  "  Parbleu,  I  shall  expect  a  round  commission 
on  your  biU  from  the  proprietor  of  this  villainously  conducted 
hotel." 

^  Cumberland  resumed,  as  if  the  other's  remark  had  not  reached 
him,  "*  I  am  a  poor  hand  at  explanations,  and   have  no  better 
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meihod  of  making  myself  understood  than  by  saying  oatright 
what  I  mean«    You  must  excuse  me  if  I  seem  rather  abraptu** 

*'  Mon  cher,  proceed  in  what  way  seems  best  to  you.  Meantime 
I  am  all  attention.'' 

Cumberland  had  crossed  to  the  window,  on  which  be  now 
turned  his  back,  standing,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  leanii^ 
against  the  walL 

*'  It  will  probably  seem  absurd  to  you  who  are  a  young  man 
that  one  of  my  age  should  think  of  such  a  step^but  before  leavii^ 
Paris  I  desire  to  ask  your  sister  if  she  will  honour  me  by  becom- 
ing my  wife." 

Qautier  gave  a  little  cry  of  astonishment.  ''  You  take  me  by 
surprise, "  he  said. 

'*  I  had  not  intended  to  mention  the  matter  so  soon^  but  the 
arrival  of  this,"  showing  the  letter,  "  forces  me  to  lose  no  time." 

Qautier  sat  silent  for  a  moment,  tracing  imaginary  figures  on 
the  carpet  with  his  cane.  "  What  would  you  have  me  do  ?  "  he 
asked  at  last 

"  As  the  only  relative  of  Mademoiselle  Rosier  within  reach,  I 
consider  it  right  in  the  first  instance  to  apprise  you  of  my  inten- 

"And  then?" 

'*  And  then  to  ask  from  the  lady  herself  an  answer  to  my 
question." 

'*  Ah,  par  exemple*'  said  Qautier,  beginning  to  smile  again ; 
"  you  English  certainly  have  a  droll  manner  of  doing  thinss." 

^  I  am  sorry  it  should  strike  you  in  that  light/'  Camberland 
rejoined  gravely.     "  It  was  my  desire  to  be  perfectly  serious." 

"  Mon  cher,*'  laughed  the  other,  "  vovs  ites  vravment  impaycihleJ* 
Then  continuing  earnestly,  ^'  But  listen — ^I  appreciate  fully  the 
honour  you  do  us,  and  I  should  be  ungrateful  did  I  not  respond 
to  it  in  the  same  spirit  My  sister,  however,  is  a  mere  gitl» 
young  and  without  experience." 

^'  I  have  no  desire  to  hurry  her  decision." 

''  Qood.  Then  with  your  permission  I  shall  lay  the  proposal 
before  her,  and  to-morrow,  after  due  deliberation,  she  shiol  write 
you  a  reply." 

"  No,"  answered  Cumberland  firmly ;  "  I  must  hav.e  the  reply 
from  her  own  lips." 

"Ahl"  cried  the  other,  with  a  slight  gesture  of  disapproval, 
''you  are  really  too  practical.  But  there,  it  shall  be  as  you  wish. 
To-morrow,  then,  at  four  o'clock,  we  shall  expect  you  in  the  Rue 
Montmartre." 

''  I  shall  not  fisdl,"  said  Cumberland,  as  the  other  rose.  "  I  have 
not  said  anything  of  my  means  or  position,  but  on  that  point  you 
need  have  no  uneasiness." 

To  this  Qautier  replied  with  a  careless  inclination  of  the  head^ 
which  seemed  to  imply  that  after  all  this  was  a  point  of  the 
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slighteet  importance,  and,  with  an  easy  "Ati  revovr"  to  the  other, 
left  the  room,  delicately  poising  his  cane  in  his  hand. 

After  the  Frenchman's  departure,  Cumberland  sat  down  and 
wrote  a  few  words  to  his  partner.  He  told  him  that  he  could 
not  conveniently  return  that  day,  but  that  on  the  following  or, 
at  the  latest,  the  one  subsequent  to  that,  he  would  certainly  set 
out.  When  he  had  completed  the  task  to  his  satisfaction  he  took 
Ms  hat  and  went  out.  A  carriage  was  passing  at  the  moment, 
and  this,  considerably  to  the  coachman's  surprise,  he  engaged  for 
the  rest  of  the  day,  telling  the  man  to  tsijce  him  whiuier  he 
pleased,  so  that  it  was  beyond  the  walls  of  Paris.  Following 
these  instructions,  the  driver  conveyed  him  to  a  small  out-of-the- 
way  village  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  where  Cumberland  was 
fortunate  enough  to  discover  a  little  rustic  inn,  at  the  table-dPhdte 
of  which  he  dined  comfortably  for  a  couple  of  francs ;  ailer  which, 
as  the  evening  began  to  fall,  he  ordered  out  the  vehicle  again  and 
drove  back  to  his  notel,  grateful  that  the  day  at  last  was  over. 

Throughout  the  night  he  slept  little,  and  by  five  o'clock  next 
morning  had  risen  and  was  gone  out.  To  his  state  of  mind 
action  had  become  a  positive  necessity.  In  an  aimless  way  he 
rambled  about  the  streets,  hardly  conscious  of  where  he  went. 
Finally  he  thought  to  pass  a  portion  of  the  time  by  an  attempt 
at  breakfast,  and,  with  this  purpose,  entered  a  cafd,  situated  m 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Od^on,  whose  doors  had  but  lately  been 
thrown  open.  But  the  experiment  proved  a  miserable  failure. 
He  could  neither  eat  nor  drink,  and,  glad  to  escape  from  the 
smoky  atmosphere  of  the  place,  speedily  sallied  forth,  to  resume 
his  objectless  wandering. 

So  early  had  he  been  abroad  that  when  he  regained  the 
Boulevards  it  seemed  to  him  that  already  four  o'clock  must  be 
near.  Taking  out  his  watch,  he  found,  to  his  disappointment,  that 
as  yet  it  was  barely  eleven.  The  appalling  problem  &ced  him — 
by  what  means  were  the  next  five  hours  to  be  got  through  ? 

He  had  now  reached  the  point  where  the  Bue  Montmartre 
joins  the  Boulevard,  and  almost  unconsciously  he  let  himself  turn 
aside  into  the  former.  Although  the  address  of  Gautier's  house 
was  known  to  him,  he  had  not  as  yet  penetrated  into  the  apart- 
ments. For  this,  indeed,  there  had  been  no  occasion,  as  the 
meetings  of  the  friends  had  invariably  taken  place  at  some  reTin 
dezvovs  out  of  doors. 

He  moved  onward  slowly,  noting  the  numbers  until  that  which 
Oautier  had  intimated  as  his  was  reached.  The  house  stood 
almost  at  the  top  of  the  Rue  Montmartre. 

Cumberland,  on  finding  himself  at  this  point,  stopped,  and  then 
suddenly  asked  himself,  Was  there  any  reason  why  he  should  not 
at  once  enter  and  invite  his  answer  ?  The  more  he  thought  of  it 
the  more  feasible  did  the  plan  appear  to  him.  Whether  for  good 
or  evil  F^licit^  must  have  made  up  her  mind,  and  probably  this 
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state  of  expectancy  was  a  trial  no  less  exhausting  to  her  than  to 
himself. 

Full  of  the  idea,  he  walked  boldly  up  to  the  little  rocHn  in 
which  the  oonciei]ge  sat^  and  demanded  Monsieur  Oautier.  The 
answer  came^ ''  Au  troidihne.^*  With  a  feeling  of  relief  that  the 
moment  for  decisive  action  had  actually  arrived,  Cumberland 
turned  to  ascend  the  narrow  staircase. 

He  paused  for  a  moment  outside  the  door,  but  his  hesitation 
was  of  short  duration.  Then  he  knocked.  A  woman's  voioe 
replied,  *'EntrezJ^ 

Turning  the  houton,  he  speedily  found  himself  in  a  small  a]>art- 
meni  Before  him  sat  F^Ucit^,  busy  with  some  work.  This  at 
first  was  all  he  noticed,  but  gradually  it  became  impressed  upon 
him  that  the  room  bore  evidence  of  great  confusion.  Standfing 
against  the  wall  was  a  large  box^  into  which  sundry  artides  <h 
apparel  had  been  indiscriminately  tossed,  while  the  shelves  and 
tables  presented  a  bare  and  desolate  appearanca 

F^lidt^  started  from  her  seat^  colouring  deeply.  '^  Monsieur 
Cumberland ! "  she  exclaimed. 

''I  have  taken  a  great  liberty,  Mademoiselle/'  he  answered, 
striving  to  control  his  voice,  ^'and  one  that  only  my  intense 
anxiety  to  see  you  can  excusa  I  trust  you  will  pardon  the 
indiscretion." 

She  glanced  round,  as  if  in  search  of  some  one  or  something. 
In  her  eyes  there  was  a  vague  expression  of  alarm. 

''  I — I  had  not  expected  you  so  soon,"  she  faltered. 

He  looked  at  herwistfuUy^  ''I  know,"  he  answered  simply, 
"  but  I  could  not  wait." 

She  had  not  asked  him  to  be  seated,  nor,  on  her  part,  had  she 
resumed  the  place  occupied  by  her  when  he  entered;  but  this, 
seeing  that  she  was  alone,  caused  him  no  surprise. 

''  Your  brother  is  not  at  home  ? "  he  resumed,  after  a  slight 
pause. 

"  No,  he — ^he  was  obliged  to  leave  me  for  a  little  this  morning." 

It  was  evident  to  Cumberland  that  the  girl  was  suffering  from 
the  acute  strain  of  her  position,  and  he  recognized  that  the 
greatest  kindness  he  could  show  her  would  be  to  hasten  the 
conclusion  of  the  interview.  Nevertheless,  a  feeling  of  doubt^ 
difficult  to  master,  as  to  what  her  answer  would  be  made  him 
hesitate. 

"  Yomr  brother,  Mademoiselle,  has  probably  informed  you  what 
is  the  object  of  my  visit." 

**  Yes,  she  replied,  almost  inaudibly. 

He  advanced  a  step,  holding  out  his  hands  as  if  he  were  offering 
something  tangible.  ''  And  you,"  he  said,  '^  will  you  let  me  love 
you,  then  ?  " 

Although  the  movement  was  almost  imperceptible,  his  keen 
eye  noted  that,  as  the  words  were  spoken,  she  shrank  from  him^ 
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His  hands  dropped  by  his  side,  and  every  muscle  of  his  body 
seemed  to  relax. 

''  Monsieur/'  she  at  last  said,  leaning  for  support  on  the  arm  of 
her  chair ;  '*  you  have  done  me  a  great  honour — an  honour  far 
beyond  my  merits.  Even  were  I  free  to  accept  your  offer,  I 
could  not  so  wrong  you  as  to  do  so.'" 

He  looked  up  slowly  in  a  perturbed,  questioning  way.  ''  Free 
to  accept  it — wrong  me — I — ^I  do  not  understand." 

With  a  quick  gesture  of  entreaty  she  motioned  him  from  her. 
"  I  have  answered,  have  I  not  ?    Let  it  suffice.    Good-bye." 

But  Cumberland  felt  his  strength  returning  to  him.  The  veiy 
vagueness  of  the  reply  convinced  him  that  something  had  been 
left  imsaid  which  he  ought  to  hear  before  the  decision  could  be 
regarded  as  final. 

'^I  am  but  an  indifferent  wooer,"  he  said  with  a  sad  smile, 
"  and  if  I  have  blundered,  you  must  lay  it  to  my  want  of  experi- 
ence. But  in  saying  so  much  you  give  me  the  right  to  demand 
that  you  shall  say  aU." 

Once  more  she  raised  her  eyes,  with  a  glance  so  pitiful  that 
Cumberland  turned  away,  sick  at  heart. 

'*  It  can  never  be  as  you  wish,"  she  answered. 

"  Why  not  ?  "  he  persisted.  "  If  there  were  any  reason  for  it, 
I  could  appreciate  your  resolution ;  but  you  do  not  say  so,  and 
until  then,  surely  it  is  at  least  open  to  me  to  hope  ?  " 

She  was  silent. 

'^  Tou  have  not  known  me  long  enough,  perhaps  you  will  say," 
he  continued,  ''but  when  a  man  reaches  my  time  of  life  his  habits 
are  formed,  and  a  week's  study  will  tell  you  as  much  of  him  as 
you  will  learn  in  a  year.  Or  I  will  wait  any  time  you  may 
name,  so  that  you  may  convince  yourself  I  am  not  wholly 
bad." 

"  Monsieur  Cumberland,"  she  said,  "  it  can  never  bo." 

At  this  his  calmness  began  to  desert  him. 

"I  see  how  it  is,"  he  cried.  *'Tou  do  not  trust  me.  Some 
one  has  prejudiced  you.    Perhaps  your  brother ^," 

''  Ah !    she  exclaimed,  but  as  suddenly  broke  off. 

'^  It  is  your  brother  then,"  he  continued,  more  rapidly.  "  Where 
is  he  ?    He  must  give  me  an  explanation.    It  is  my  ri^ht." 

''  No,  no,"  she  answered,  with  a  voice  penetrated  with  emotion. 
"  For  pity's  sake,  do  nothing !     Go,  and  forget  us  altogether." 

"Your  brother  ahaU  explain  1"  said  Cumberland.  "I  had 
thought  I  might  have  counted  upon  his  friendship  to  have  at 
least  been  fra^  with  me." 

He  moved  towards  the  door. 

"  Stop,"  said  the  girL  The  colour  had  died  out  of  her  face,  and 
she  had  grown  strangely  calm.  **  If  you  must  know  the  truth,  I 
will  tell  you.    Victor  is  not  my  brother." 

Cumberland  fell  back  a  pace.    Even  now  he  did  not  fully 
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grasp  the  other's  meaning.    ^  Then  he  is  your  husband/*  he  said 
in  a  low  voice. 

For  a  little  there  was  deep  silence  between  the  two.  Cum- 
berland's face  was  set  and  rigid,  and  the  comers  of  his  mouth 
drawn  and  heavily  marked  with  lines. 

"  No/'  at  last  she  answered,  "  he  is  not  my  husband." 

The  worst  was  known  to  him  now.  He  drew  a  deep  breath. 
"  The  coward  ! "  he  said. 

She  drew  herself  up  quickly.  "  You  must  not  say  that,''  she 
returned,  with  some  show  of  pride. 

He  scarcely  heeded  her.  '*  Then  you  have  deceived  me/'  he 
said  slowly. 

She  sank  down  on  the  chair.  ''Ah,  Monsieur,  you  are  very 
hard.  Tenez*^  she  went  on,  ^ I  will  tell  you  all.  That  night 
you  met  us  in  the  cafi^  was  to  have  been  our  last.  We  had  not 
a  sou  lefb — we  were  hopeless  and  despairing ;  but  we  had  lived 
merrily,  and  we  would  die  gaily.  Mon  Dieu,  when  one  is  barely 
twenty  it  is  not  easv  to  die  gaily. 

"  A  year  and  a  half  ago  victor  came  into  his  patrimony.  It 
was  enough  to  last  us  a  little,  but  oh  !  a  veiy  little.  He  wanted 
to  see  the  world,  so  we  went  to  London  for  some  months,  then  to 
Vienna — anywhere  for  amusement,  and  when  the  money  was 
gone  we  returned  to  Paris. 

*^  What  was  the  use  of  living  if  life  had  no  pleasure  left  in  it  ? 
Surely  it  was  better  to  die — ^we  could  at  least  die  together.  One 
more  festival  then  to  celebrate  lea  nocea  des  morta,  and  then — ^the 
river. 

" EnAn"  she  continued,  with  a  short,  hard  laugh,  ** you  came. 
It  would  have  been  kinder  had  you  left  us  to  our  &te.  But  what 
would  you  have  ?  We  were  penniless,  and  you — ^you  were  so  rich 
and  so  good.  A  few  thousand  francs  more  or  less  could  not 
matter  to  you.  Ah,  Monsieur,  if  you  knew  what  it  is  to  be  young 
and  to  love." 

It  is  possible  she  did  not  realize  the  cruel  selfishness  of  her 
words,  but  they  cut  Cumberland  to  the  quick.  "To  be  young 
and  to  love."  The  sprmg  time  of  his  life  was  for  ever  past,  and 
he  alone  had  not  known  the  truth. 

He  turned  away  unsteadily,  with  his  head  bent  low.  Presently 
she  rose  and  followed  him.  "  Will  you  not  say  good-bye  ?  "  die 
entreated. 

He  could  not  bear  to  look  at  her,  lest  he  should  break  down. 
"  Good-bye,"  he  at  last  managed  to  repeat,  and  then  went  out, 
groping  his  way  vaguely  downstairs  like  a  blind  man  until  he 
came  again  into  the  warm  sunlight  and  the  glory  of  the  summer 
day. 

That  night  Cumberland  returned  to  England. 

T.  MALCOLM  WATSON. 


PEE  SENT  ASPECTS  OF  AET. 
THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

Br  WILLIAM  SHABP. 

Last  year  there  were  sent  in  to  the  Royal  Academy  alone  no 
fewer  than  8,093  works,  representing  an  increase  of  811  upon  the 
number  forwarded  the  year  previous.  If  to  this  large  number  we 
add  the  1,000  odd  that  will  be  found  at  the  Royal  Listitute  in 
Piccadilly,  the  many  hundreds  included  in  the  exhibitions  held  at 
the  Grosvenor  Gallery,  at  the  Royal  Water  Colour  Society,  and  at 
half-a-score  or  so  of  minor  galleries  of  established  reputation,  and, 
finally,  the  no  inconsiderable  quantity  of  works  comprised  in  the 
autumn  exhibitions,  we  arrive  at  a  sum  total  of  artistic  labour 
only  to  be  surpassed  in  one  other  country.*  Out  of  these  thousands 
of  paintings  in  oil  and  water-colour  a  Large  number  are  inevitably 
doomed  to  the  ienominy  of  the  provincial  frame-maker's  shop, 
even  to  the  window  of  the  enterprising  tobacconist,  and  to  the 
;garrets  of  the  art- loving  Jewish  brotherhood,  who  export  so  largely 
as  almost  to  rival  the  business  of  the  dealers  in  old  clothes.  1\) 
take  the  Academy  competition  alone  :  of  the  8,093  works  sent  in 
last  year,  761  were  at  once  accepted,  and  2,116  were  set  aside 
as  doubtful ;  from  the  latter  were  ultimately  selected  1,095  pro- 
ductions, leaving  the  total  of  definite  rejections  at  6,237.  Say 
that  the  odd  237  found  purchasers  at  subsequent  minor  exhibitions 
in  London  or  the  provinces,  one  wonders  how  even  the  jframe- 
maker,  the  tobacconist,  and  the  Jew  dealer  can  absorb  the  remain- 
in^  6,000,  especially  as  added  thereto  are  the  failures  of  many 
other  exhibitions  and  a  vast  quantity  of  paint-work  that  never 
aspired  to  public  show,  or  to  prices  exceeding  Is.  6d.  All  this 
waste  of  misapplied  energy  is  very  sad — not  only  on  account  of 
the  bitter  disappointment,  and,  too  frequently,  positive  sufiering 
that  is  entailed,  but  also  because  of  the  immense  harm  done  to 
art.  As  a  nation,  we  are  undoubtedly  becoming  educated  in  this 
direction ;  our  advance  is  as  slow  as  that  of  the  tortoise,  though, 
perhaps,  none  the  less  sure  ;  but  meanwhile  we  seem,  as  a  body, 
to  be  unable  to  dissociate  the  commercial  and  the  aesthetic  value 
of  that  which  we  call  art  How  many  hundreds  there  are  among 
these  would-be  exhibitors  whose  sole  idea  in  connection  with 
painting  is  that  it  seems  an  easy  way  of  making  money  ?  Quite 
as  willingly,  if  they  could  as  conveniently  see  their  way  to  so 

♦  According  to  the  Athenaum,  nearly  13,000  works,  all  told,  were  offered  for 
•exhibition  this  year. 
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doing,  they  would  adopt  any  other  profession  or  trade.     Soores  of 
people  annually  experience  disaster  becanse  of  foolishly  incom- 
petent attempts  to  make  a  living  by  the  pen;  the  same  trifling 
preliminary  outlay  tempts  the  would-be  writer  as  induces  the 
would-be  painter  to  adopts  as  a  profession,  literature    or    btL 
Absence  of  capital  Qiay  be  as  great  a  temptation  to  misapplicatioii 
.  of  one's  opportunities  as  'too  often  is  a  plethora  of  hard  cash.     If 
the  same  amount  of  capital  that  is  essential  to  starting  as  a  grocer, 
or  stationer,  or  any  other  kind  of  trade  or  business,  were  necessary 
in  the  case  of  the  artist  or  the  author,  we  would  have  far  fewer 
miserable  failures  of  brush  and  pen,  iar  fewer  wasted  and  useless 
lives  ;  while  the  two  professions  themselves  would  benefit   im- 
mensely by  the  partial  removal  of  so  much  of  what  is  undoubtedly 
an  ugly  and  even  dangerous  sore.    Any  artist  who  should  make 
public  his  advice  that  parents  should  train  up  one  or  more  of  their 
children  to  the  profession  of  painting,  on  the  ground  that   the 
outlay  on  starting  in  life   need  be  only  trifling,  and   that  with 
diligence  a  decent  living  might  be  depended  on,  would  be  acting 
as  foolishly  and  doing  as  much  harm  both  to  those  persons  who 
acted  on  his  advice  and  to  Art  itself^  as  Mr.  James  Payn  did  to 
literature  by  his   famous  papers  in   the   Nineteenth    Century   on 
the  subject  of  the  literary  profession.    It  is,  perhaps,  rather  late 
in  the  day  to  enunciate  xhid  maxim  that  beauty  is  not  a  thing  to 
be  bought  and  sold  in  the  way  that  a  partnership  in  a  busiuess  is. 
Vulgarity  is  the  chief  enemy  of  true  art ;  and  as  vulgarity  is  such 
a  mighty  factor  in  contemporary  English  life,  it  is  evident  that  it 
will  be  a  long  while  yet  before  we  are,  as  a  nation,  emancipated 
from  the  idea  that  everything  that  brings  in  money  is  a  thing  of 
value.     Every  year  there  are  sold,  at  Burlington  House,  pictures 
which  have  been  painted  by  artists  (for  it  is  impossible  not  to  use 
indiscriminately  a  much-abused  word),  which  are  yet  in  no  sense 
artistic;  these  are  valued,  not  because  of  some  good  quality  or 
pleasant  suggestiveness,  but  because  they  are  the  productions  of 
an  RA.,  or,  and  more  likely,  because  they  cost  so  much,  and 
represent  a  definite  amount  of  capital.    Doubtless  there  has  been 
something  of  this  in  all  ages  ;  it  is  vulgarity  in  disguise,  indeed^ 
to  say  that  vulgarity  is  confined  to  modern  life  and  to  England,  or 
any  one  country.    It  is  like  foolbhness — omnipresent.     But  there 
is  little  reason  to  doubt  that,  so  far  as  Art  is  concerned,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  are  less  nationally  refined,  less  delicate  in  their  perceptions, 
than  are  the  Latin  races  ;  they  have  a  greater  tendency  to  make 
the  standard  of  excellence  dependent  on  something  else  than  mere 
artistic  value — a  far  less  developed  instinct  towards  what  is  beauti- 
ful, irrespective  of  such  influences  as  phenomenally  high  prices  or 
a  fashionable  reputation.    Advocacy  of  national  art-education  is  a 
vastiy  difierent  thing  from  wishing  that  all  those  instructed  should 
devote  their  energies  to  pure  art ;  if  the  great  majority  of  learners 
did  not  turn  their  attention  to  the  applied  arts — to  what  are 
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variously  called  the  arts  ornamental^  decorative,  or  useful,— -one 
mi^ht  indeed  lose  hope  for  that  branch  of  human  inventiveness 
ana  genius  v^hich  managed  to  flourish  in  England  long  before 
South  Kensington  and  provincial  governmental  art-schools  were 
dreamt  of.  Tmere  would  be  little  chance  then  of  "  educated " 
Britain  producing  five  painters  fit  to  compare  with  any  five  of 
Paris,  or  Munich,  or  Dusseldorf,  such  as  artistically  uneducated 
Britain  did  in  the  instances  of  Hogarth,  and  Reynolds,  and  Grains- 
borough,  of  Wilkie  and  Turner.  Little  chance,  indeed  ;  for  art 
would  perish,  would  be  overwhelmed  by  incapacity — sheer  brute 
force  of  sterile  incapacity— ^uite  as  surely  as  the  wave-lines  on 
a  stretch  of  sea-sand  will  be  absolutely  washed  out  by  the  next 
incoming  tide.  At  present  there  are  over  600,000  youth  of  both 
sexes  underffoing  instruction  in  elementary  drawing,  and,  over 
and  above  this  great  number,  some  200,000  who  are  obtaining 
more  advanced  art-education  ;  nothing  could  be  a  better  sim  if 
nine-tenths  of  these  learners  are  simply  training  the  eye  and  hand 
for  ultimate  application  to  the  innumerable  useful  and  ornamental 
arts,  nothing  could  be  worse  than  if  the  great  majority  of  them 
speculatively  dream  of  the  pursuit  of  pure  art. 

To  turn  again  from  artistic  productiveness  in  general  to  the 
Royal  Academy,  we  are  confronted  by  some  quite  as  difficult 
problems.  Leaving  aside  the  fact  that  between  eight  and  nine 
thousand  "  works  of  art "  are  sent  into  Burlington  House,  we  find 
that  (1884^  some  1,850  are  passed  for  exhibition  :  and  of  these 
there  were  last  year  1,656  by  non-members  of  the  academical  body. 
It  would  naturally  be  inferred  that  these  1,656  were  all  better 
than  the  best  of  the  remaining  6,237 — the  number  of  the  de- 
finitely rejected.  Yet  no  greater  mistake  could  be  made  than  to 
accept  this  supposition.  The  method  of  selection  is  one  of  the 
many  scandals  associated  with  the  famous  institution  in  Piccadilly. 
The  few  members  who  form  the  committee  sit  in  judgment  on 
the  thousands  of  pictures  within  a  period  so  limited,  that  any- 
thing like  examination — ^anything  more  than  the  swiftest  glance — 
is,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  impossible.  The  porters  carry 
them  before  the  judicial  eyes  more  rapidly  than  any  street  auc- 
tioneer transfers  from  his  hand  to  his  cart  again  dish  after  dish 
of  unsaleable  china.  The  following  problem  has,  most  oppor- 
tunely, just  been  seen  by  the  writer  in  one  of  the  evening 
papers  ;  it  may  or  may  not  be  Kterally  exact,  but  it  is  certainly 
so  broadly  speaking.  They  (the  R.A.'8)  "  began  on  Monday  and 
finished  on  Friday,  working  5  hours  a  day — a  total  of  25  hours. 
They  had  8,000  pictures  to  examine,  making  320  per  hour, 
or  5i  per  minute,  which  would  allow  llj  seconds  to  each  pic- 
ture. *  The  calculator  very  naturally  adds,  "  How  did  they  do 
it?"  There  are  two  main  reasons  whereby  to  account  for  the 
number  of  poor  pictures  in  every  Academy,  and  for  the  rejection 
of  many  able  works,  favouritism  and  jealousy.    Thereafter  operate 
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two  subsidiary  reasons,  ignorance  and  indifference.      Dozens  of 
pictures  are  yearly  hung  simply  because  some  member  of  the  hang- 
ing committee  wishes  to  do  this  or  that  non-member  a  good  turn  ; 
dozens  get  better  places  than  they  are  entitled  to,  for  the  same 
reason ;  frequently  really  able  pictures  are  rejected  because  accept- 
ance would  give  offence  to  some  fellow  R.  A.     Again,  many  a  good 
picture  has  been  rejected  solely  out  of  jealousy.     Grenerally  the  com- 
mittees consist  mainly  of  figure  painters,  and  they  are  jealous  of  the 
ever-growing  attention  to  and  appreciation  of  landscape  painting  ; 
every  artist  of  standing,  every  London  art  critic,  could  in  a  moment 
recall  half-a-dozen  recent  cases  of  such  jealous  rejection.     It  will  be 
sufficient  at  present  to  cite  three  specially  noteworthy  instances  still 
fresh  in  people's  memories.     Mr.  Henry  Moore  is  one  of  our  most 
accomplished  marine  painters ;  not  only  is  his  work  the  work  of 
a  bom  artist,  but  it  is  replete  with  knowledge,  and  characterised 
by  a  delightful  blending  of  refinement  and  vigour  ;  and  finally,  not 
one  of  the  five  members  of  the  Committee  who  adjudicated  upon 
the  painting  sent  in,  could  have  painted  a  marine  picture  to  equal 
his  if  their  lives  had  depended  upon  it.     Yet  an  able  and  important 
work  was  last  year  summarily  rejected  by  this  Academical  Com- 
mittee.    Mr.  Keeley   Halswelle  is  admittedly  an  artist  of  great 
ability  ;  a  direct  slight  was  inflicted  upon  him  by  the  way  in  which 
his  picture  was  hung.     One  of  the  most  important  contributions 
recently  painted  by  Mr.  Hamilton  Macallum  was  refused  a  place  on 
the  walls  of  Burlington  House,  a  stupid  insult  that  met  with  well- 
timed  correction  in  the  action  of  Sir  Coutts  Lindsay,  who  at  once 
gave  the  "  Coral  Fishing  in  the  Gulf  of  Salerno  **  a  good  position 
on  the  line  in  the  Grosvenor  Gallery.     Mr.  Henry  Moore  and  Mr. 
Hamilton  Macallum  rejected,  and  Mr.  Keeley  Halswelle  slighted, 
by  a  committee  that  contained  Mr.  Horsley  I  it  is  indeed  as  cutting 
a  satire  as  any  that  the  most  inveterate  enemy  of  the  Academy 
could  desire.   Only  those  who  move  more  or  less  continuously  within 
these  art  circles  can  know  anything,  not  only  of  the  personal  ran- 
cours and  sectarian  animosities  thus  engendered,  but  also  of  the 
great  harm  done  to  national  art ;  and  it  is  only  to  be  hoped  that 
year  by  year  public  feeling  will  be  more  and  more  aroused  to  the 
glaring  injustice  and  occasional  incompetency  of  those  who  repre- 
sent what  ought  to  be  the  finest,  the  most  select,  the  most  judiciously 
administered  art  corporation  in  the  kingdom.     When  we  remember 
Rossetti  among  the  recently  dead,  and  among  the  living  such  men 
AS  Holman  Hunt,  Bume-Jones,  Alfred  Hunt,  Keeley  Halswelle, 
Alfred  Parsons,  Hamilton  Macallum,  Henry  Moore,  and  others, — all 
non-members  of  the  Royal  Academy, — we  are  tempted  to  wish  that 
Mr.  G.  F.  Watts  and  Mr.  Orchardson  were  not  within  that  exclusive 
fold  which  has  done,  and  promises  to  continue  doing  till  it  is  re- 
generated, some  material  harm,  with  perhaps  only  a  comparatively 
minute  modicum  of  good. 

Notwithstanding  all  its  shortcomings,  it  is  still  to  the  Academy  we 
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look  for  the  chief  work  of  the  year.  Undeniably  there  is  annually 
much  good  work  to  be  found  therein ;  the  productions  of  full- 
members,  associates,  and  non-members.  And  when  one  is  actually 
inside  the  walls  of  Burlington  House,  it  is  wise  to  shut  one's  eyes 
to  manifest  errors  in  selection  and  hanging,  and  to  all. disagreeable 
reflections,  and  to  enjoy,  as  best  one  can,  the  many  noteworthy  and 
generally  interesting  pictures  so  lavishly  displayed.  And,  after 
all,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  some  of  our  best  artists  are 
members  of  this  much-abused  body  ;  that  no  exhibition  could  be 
otherwise  than  interesting  and  instructive  that  contained  paintings 
by  Mr.  Orchardson,  Mr.  Millais,  Mr.  Alma-Tadema,  Mr.  J.  0. 
Hook,  Sir  Frederick  Leighton,  and  Mr.  Gr.  F.  Watts,  among  the 
R.A.'s,  and,  among  Associates,  by  Messrs.  R.  W.  Macbeth,  Colin 
Hunter,  MacWhirter,  Erskine  Nicol,  and  J.  Brett. 

Between  the  two  great  exhibitions,  the  Salon  and  the  Royal 
Academy,  there  is  more  than  one  essential  difference.  At  the 
former  the  average  technical  merit  is  out  and  away  beyond  that  of 
its  English  rival.  No  amount  of  praise  bestowed  on  students  by 
academical  lecturers,  no  congratulation  on  the  great  advance  Art 
has  made  in  this  country,  no  expatiation  on  the  best  characteristics 
of  our  leading  artists,  can  do  away  with  this  fact.  It  is  a  hard 
thing  to  say,  but  it  is  easier  to  find  thoroughly  adequate  technique 
among  young  Frenchmen  who  have  not  long  left  the  ateliers  of 
their  masters,  than  among  our  own  Academical  exhibitors.  This 
is  not  saying  that  we  find  better  Art  in  Paris  than  in  London  ;  but 
simply  tnat  the  value,  the  necessity  of  accomplished  craftsmanship, 
is  better  understood  in  the  ateliers  of  the  one  than  in  the  studios  of 
the  other.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  undoubtedly  more  imagi- 
nation, certainly  more  sentiment,  here  than  in  France.  First  and 
foremost  the  English  purchaser  must  have  his  picture  tell  him 
something,  whether  it  represent  some  memorable  fight,  some 
famous  incident  of  history  or  fiction,  some  scene  associated  with 
childhood  or  old  age,  with  the  emotions  of  sorrow,  anger,  or  love. 
A  single  figure — perhaps  strumming  on  a  guitar,  perhaps  doing 
nothingat  all — by  Fortuny  or  Madrazo  has  little  or  no  charm  for 
him.  The  delight  of  its  subtle  harmonies,  its  self-sufficient  beauty 
of  colour  affect  him  but  little,  certainly  less  than  some  coarsely 
painted  war  piece — ^because  he  recognises  and  feels  in  sympathy 
with  the  "  Guards "  or  the  '*  Highlanders " — or  some  common- 
place domestic  subject  treated  correspondingly,  because  it  revives 
within  him  certain  childish  or  other  associations.  A  brilliant  and 
eccentric  artist  who  lives  amongst  us  has,  amid  many  extravagant 
and  intentionally  bizarre  statements,  often  said  a  wise  thing,  preg- 
nant with  unadulterate  truth,  and  very  near  such  wisdom  and  such 
truth  comes  Mr.  Whistler's  maxim  that  the  masterpiece  should 
be  its  own  justification,  irrespective  of  having  any  mission  to 
fulfil ;  "  a  joy  to  the  artist,  a  delusion  to  the  philanthropist,  a  puzzle 
to  the  botanist,  an  accident  of  sentiment  and  alliteration  to  the 
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literary  man."     But  as  balance^  as  a  wise  set-off  to  this  statement^ 
— a  maxim  so  easily  open  to  abuse, — may  be  quoted  the  just  saying 
of  Pascal  that  "  vam  indeed  is  that  art  which  limits  itself  td  repro- 
(lucing  those  things  which  we  should  not  care  to  look  at  in  real 
life."     But  in  stating  that  there  is,  broadly  speaking,  more  imagi- 
nation exercised  by  British  than  by  French  artists  it  must  not  be 
ibrgotten  that  there  is  imagination  and  imagination.     Inventive- 
ness is  a  good  quality,  but  it  is  not  the  same  thing  as  pure  imagi- 
nation.    While  no  artists  of  any  country  are  more  imaginative 
than  certain  of  those  among  us  whom  we  delight  to  honour,  the 
greater  number  of  painters  who  would  be  called  or  who  would 
call  themselves  imaginative  artists,  merely,  in  their  productions, 
demonstrate  their  possession  of  a  certain  inventive  faculty.     In  a 
word,  French  artists,  as  a  rule,  are  absorbed  in  the  painting^ 
English   artists  in  the   subject.     Of  course,  the  ideal   art  is  that 
where  the  technique,  while  flawless,  is  never  so  obtrusive  as  to 
attract  exclusive  attention,  and  where  the  subject,  while  a  worthy 
one,  because  appellant  to  some  genuine  human  sympathy,  is  not 
noticeably  beyond  the  translative  capability  of  the  artist. 

There  are   few  artists   of   any  country   who  may  be   said  to 
systematically  reach  this  high  level :  but  of  these  few  is  Mr.  W.  Q. 
Orchardson,  who  is  not  only  the  most  eminent  Scottish  painter 
living,  but  is  in  the  front  rank  of  contemporary  painters,  British  or 
icontinental.     His  Academy  contribution  is  a  much  larger  canvas 
itfaan  the   "  Mariage  de  Convenance,"    which  attracted   so   much 
sattention  at  Burlington  House  last  year.      Called   "  The  Salon  of 
jyEadame  Steamier, '  it  shows  us  one  of  those  aristocratic  interiors 
with  groups  of  figures,  in  the  composition  of   which  the  artist 
:.'always  exhibits  such  consummate  skill.     In  his  latest  picture  he 
has  ;gi«ren  even  greater  attention  to  characterisation  than  hereto- 
fore, iuid  not  one  of  the  many  heads  here  reproduced  has  been 
studied  with  less  thought  and  painted  with  less  insight  than  if  it 
had  beeo  a  veritable  study  from  the  life  by  the  most  able  and 
scrupulous  of  portrait  painters.      Nearly  midwav  in  the  salon  is  a 
sofa,  or  chaise  lonpce,  upon  which,  in  an  attitude  of  graceful  and 
dignified  abandony  reclines  the  beautiful  and  almost  girlish  figure 
*  of  Madame  R^camier,  charming  those  around  her,  not  by  any 
.  conversational  brilliancy,  not  even  by  any  witty  or  thoughtful  inter- 
eruptions,  but  by  what  has  well  been  called  her  genius  for  listening. 
iBehind  her,  to  the  right,  is  a  group  of  celebrities  who  are  supposed 
io  be  paying  homage  to  Madame  de  Stael,  among  them  the  great 
naturalist  Cuvier,  who,  however,  is  seated  and  looking  towards 
Madame  R^camier.     At  the  other  end  of  the  sofa  sit  tiie  young 
Metternich  and  the  white-haired  Due  de  Montmorency  ;  close  to 
them,  among  other  famous  personages,  are  Si^y&s  and  Talleyrand, 
and  nearest  of  all  to  the  spectator  the  compact  body  and  genial 
face  of  Brillat-Savarin,  that  most  refined  and  acomplished  student 
of  gastronomy.    In  the  arrangement  of  the  masses  and  in  the  bar- 
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mony  of  line  the  artist  is  at  his  best,  and  the  brilliance  of  the 
white-and-gold  apartment  is  at  once  accentuated  and  enriched  by 
the  crimson  portiere  which  hangs  in  long  folds  behind  the  sofa 
whereon  rests  the  brilliant  hostess.  Hign  as  is  the  reputation 
of  the  painter  of  "Napoleon  on  board  the  Bellerophon^^^  of  "The 
Social  Eddy,"  "  Her  Pirst  Dance,"  and  "  The  Mariage  de  Con- 
venance,"  it  cannot  but  be  materially  enhanced  by  this  most  notable 
work.  If  young  art  students  could  but  follow  earnestly  and  com- 
prehendingly,  however  afar  oflF,  in  Mr.  Orchardson's  footsteps, 
there  woula  be  little  need  for  them  to  seek  instruction  in  even  the 
most  renowned  ateliers  of  Paris. 

There  is  strong  affinity  between  Mr.  Pettie  and  the  last-named 
artist.     Since  they  were  students  together  under  Robert  Scott 
Lauder,  Mr.  Orchardson  has  indubitably  distanced  his  companion, 
but  perhaps  never  has  there  been  something  so  near  equality  in 
their  productions  as  is  manifested  this  year.     Two  at  least  of  Mr. 
Petkie*s  pictures  could  have  been  painted  by  no  other  British  artist, 
save  himself  or  Mr.  Orchardson.      The  more  striking  of  these  two 
works  is  a  highly  finished  study,  wherein  a  mass  of  brilliant  white 
is  dominant,  called  "  The  Challenge."     The  scene  is  that  portion 
of  Othello  where   Cassio  slowly  recovers  his  wits  after  the  in- 
opportune brawl  instigated  by  lago.     Those  familiar  with  Shake- 
speare's play  will  discover  an  anachronism  in  Mr.  Pettie's  treatment 
of  the  subject,  but  one,  after  all,  quite  unimportant,  and  certainly 
in  no  way  interfering  with  the  great  charm  of  this  picture.    A 
less  ambitious,  but  not  less  ably  painted  work,  is  a  representation 
of  that  delightful  bit  of  high  comedy,  Charles  Surface  "  selling  his 
Ancestors."     Not  only  is  the  painting  excellent  throughout,  but 
the  characterization  is  as  fine  as  anything  of  the  kind  hitherto 
attempted  by  this  artist — genial  Charles  Surface  himself,  Sir  Oliver, 
Careless,  and  old  Moses,  all  being  admirably  rendered. 

But  space  being  limited,  it  will  be  best  to  briefly  mention  some 
of  the  leading  pictures,  according  to  their  different  classifications, 
that  will  be  on  view  this  season — premising,  of  course,  that  as  the 
writer  has  only  visited  a  limited  number  of  studios,  he  must, 
of  necessity,  speak  only  of  what  he  has  actually  seen.  A  visit  to 
some  fifty  studios  of  artists  of  more  or  less  high  standing  may 
afford  quite  sufficient  basis  on  which  to  found  one's  calculations  as 
to  the  prospects  of  an  *  Academy,'  but  it  is  manifestly  insufficient 
to  enable  one  to  speak  without  reserve.  Rumour  has  it  that  this 
vear's  '  Academy  is  like  to  prove  one  of  the  best  that  there  has 
teen ;  certainly  if  the  great  majority  of  those  whose  works  are 
generally  to  be  seen  there  are  this  May  as  well  represented  as  are 
the  two  score  or  so  of  artists  whose  works  the  writer  has  already 
•seen,  then  it  will  not  only  be  one  of  the  best,  but  the  best. 

If  portraiture  is  not  generally  popular  with  visitors  to  Hie 
Boyal  Academy,  this  is  the  fault  not  of  the  art,  but  of  the  artists. 
For  years  past  we  have  seen  dozens  of  portraits  upon  the  walk  of 
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Burlington  House,  the  greater  number  of  which  were  of  people  of 
absolutely  common-plaoe  nature,  and,  almost  inevitably,  painted  with 
a  corresponding  unimpressiveness.     Of  course  the  portrait  of  some 
famous  person  is  doubly  interesting  on  account  of  the  latter^s 
celebrity ;  but  at  the  same  time  there  is  no  question  that  if  a  por* 
trait-painting  be  executed  with  real  insight  and  genuine  power,  it 
will  attract  universal  attention,  even  if  the  person  represented  be 
absolutely  unknown,  or  not  even  mentioned  oy  name  in  the  cata- 
logue.    Of  our  three  chief  living  portrait  painters,  Messrs.  Gr.  F* 
Watts,  Millais,  and  F.  HoU,  the  first  is  truest  to  his  art,  seldom,  if 
ever,  condescending  to  paint  a  person  devoid  either  of  beauty  or 
unmistakable  individuality  ;  Mr.  Millais  has  in  his  time  undertaken 
pictures  of  persons  in  no  way  deserving  of  delineation  at  the  hands 
of  a  master,  and  whose  portraits  that  or  any  other  veritable  master 
would  never  dream  of  painting  if  it  were  merely  a  matter  of 
choice  ;  and  Mr.  HoU  simply  fulfils  his  commissions,  relying  on  bis 
own  unmistakable  individuality  to  endow  his  numerous  canvases 
with  a  distinctive  air  not  always  genuinely  characteristic  of  his 
sitters.     It  is  quite  certain   if  Mr.   Millais    contributions  to   the 
present  ^  Academy '  were  of  publicly  unknown  personages,  if  his 
magnificent  portrait  of  Mr.  Gladstone  were  labelled  "  Portrait  of 
a  Doctor  of  Law,"  and  his  striking  likeness  of  Mr.  Simon  Fraser 
"  Portrait  of  a  Gentleman,"  and  again,  if  these  works  were  cata- 
logued under  a  pseudonym,  that  they  would  attract  the  attention, 
and  admiration  of  any  one  with  the  very  slightest  appreciation  of  art 
They  fascinate  one,  not  merely  because  they  respectively  represent 
the  practical  ruler  of  our  country  and  an  eminent  Australian  states- 
man, but  also  because  they  are  works  of  veritable  insight  and 
power.     Without  this  insight  and  without  this  power,  we  would 
still,  naturally,  take  an  interest  in  the  portrait  of  any  very  famous 
person,  but  how  difierent  our  feeling  in  the  matter  would  be.    Not 
all  Mr.  Millais's  technical  mastery  could  make  his  last  year's  por- 
trait of  Henry  Irving  an  impressive  one,  simply  because  there  was 
absolutely  no  trace  of  any  such  imaginative  insight  as  is  so  strongly 
manifested  in  his  two  most  noteworthy  portraits  at  the  present 
exhibition.      But  when  we  have  absence  of  insight  and  absence 
of  anything  save  the  most  ordinary  executive  skill  combined  with 
some  vulgar,  or  at  best  characterless  and  uninteresting  personality,, 
the  public  have  a  right  to  complain  of  valuable  space  being  takea 
up  with  such  productions.    As  long,  however,  as  vanity,  on  the  part 
of  the  sitter,  and  the  mere  money-making  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
artist,  are  the  main  factors  in  the  evolution  of  portrait  art,  so  long 
may  we  expect  to  see  numbers  of  these  unwelcome  canvases  upon 
the  walls  of  our  chief  exhibitions,  and  especially,  of  course,  at 
Burlipgton  House. 

After  the  two  masterly  paintings  by  Mr.  Millais,  attention  may 
be  drawn  to  the  pictures  of  Sir  Frederick  Leighton.  The  largest 
of  these  is  a  delightful  exercise  in  dull  blue,  representing  a  beautir 
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ful  girl  "tranced  in  thought,"  walking  in  some  bouldered  glen 
wherethrough  some  unseen  streamlet  ''sinceth  a  quiet  tune." 
Another  work  is  the  charming  portrait  of  little  Lady  Sibyl  Prim- 
rose, doll  in  hand.  Mr.  Pettie  s  two  fine  portraits  of  Mr.  Bret 
Harte  and  of  Mr.  Orchar  of  Dundee  are  among  the  best  that 
have  left  his  easel.  The  first  is  the  more  attractive  at  first  sight, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  sitter's  reputation,  but  also  because  of 
the  marked  individuality  of  his  features  ;  but  the  latter  wiU  be 
found  to  be  even  more  noteworthy  as  a  fine  work  of  art.  No  one 
knows  better  than  Mr.  HoU  how  to  achieve  much  through  some 
few  subtle  touches,  yet  even  he  cannot  expect  to  be  congratu- 
lated alike  on  ten  different  portraits,  for  this  number  comprises 
those  he  has  sent  to  Burlington  House  and  the  Grosvenor  Gallery ;. 
he  can  come  through  this  trying  ordeal  more  satisfactorily  than  the 
equally  prolific  Mr.  Herkomer,  yet  it  is  a  tempting  of  the  muse 
that  almost  inevitably  entails  revenge.  The  most  striking  of  Mr. 
HoU's  portraits  will  be  found  to  be  those  of  Lord  Dufferin  and  of  Mr. 
Wilson  Barrett  as  Hamlet.  Mr.  R.  B.  Browning's  portrait  of  his 
father  deserves  the  attention  it  is  sure  to  obtain.  Those  who  know 
the  poet  will  be  at  once  struck  with  the  very  characteristic  attitude  of 
the  sitter.  Mr.  Browning  is  an  honorary  member  of  Balliol  College^ 
Oxford,  and  his  son's  portrait  of  him  is  destined  therefor.  Not 
improbably  Mr.  Richmond  and  Mr.  Collier  will  be  found  adequately 
represented,  as  are  Mr.  Poynter  by  his  likeness  of  Mrs.  Skipp 
Lloyd,  Mr.  Topham  by  that  of  Miss  Eastlake  as  Ophelia,  Mr.  Val. 
Prinsep  by  those  of  Mrs.  Carmichael  and  Lady  Henry  Somerset, 
and  Mr.  Whistler  (at  Suffolk  Street)  by  that  of  the  violinist 
Sarasate.  In  this  connection  may  also  be  mentioned  Mr.  J.  D. 
Linton's  elaborate  composition,  the  "Marriage  of  the  Duke  of 
Albany,"  painted  by  command  of  the  Queen,  and  comprising  por- 
traits of  Her  Majesty,  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  the  Duke 
and  Princess  Victoria  of  Hesse,  and  a  number  of  celebrities,  Eng- 
lish and  foreign.  To  say  that  the  work  is  by  Mr.  Linton  is  to  say 
that  it  is  painted  well ;  but  it  would  be  almost  impossible  for  any 
painter  to  make  a  really  fine  work  of  art  out  of  such  material. 

In  landscape  at  the  Academy  there  may  be  specially  noted 
"  The  Stream,'*  of  J.  C.  Hook,  R.A. ;  the  "  Last  Leaves "  and 
"  The  Rother  at  Rye,"  of  Mr.  David  Murray,  A.RS.A ;  the 
'^  Welcome  Shade,"  of  Mr.  Keeley  Halswelle  ;  G.  D.  Leslie's 
"  Whispering  Leaves " ;  Mr.  B.  W.  Leader's  "  Capel  Curig  "  and 
"  Hedge-row  Elms,"  etc. ;  and  Mr.  Peter  Graham's  "  Sunset  on 
the  Moor." 

Among  marine  pictures  the  palm  will  be  borne  off  by  Mr. 
Hook  with  his  three  magnificent  studies,  showing,  as  they  do^ 
how  the  veteran  painter,  like  good  wine,  seems  to  improve  in- 
stead of  falling  off  with  advancing  years;  and  by  Mr.  Brett,  with 
his  large  and  important  "  Norman  Archipelago  ;  Mr.  Waterlow, 
with  "  Scant  Fuel";  Mr.  W.H.  Bartlett,  with  "Landing  Sprats"; 
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Mr.  Edwin  Hayes,  with  '^  A  Shifting  Cargo" ;  and,  amon^  Scottiali 
artists, — to  whom  sea-painting  seems  to  come  so  natunuly, — Mr. 
Macwhirter,  with  "Loch  Scavaig"  and  "lona";  Mr.  Peter 
Graham,  with  his  representation  of  wild  sea-cliffs  and  fierce 
northern  snrge ;  Mr.  Colin  Hunter,  with  his  large  and  impressive 
^^  Rapids  of  Niagara  "  (to  mention  a  work  that,  while  dealing  Tvith 
a  great  expanse  of  water,  cannot  otherwise  be  classed  wim  sea- 
paintings),  and  his  breezy  and  yigorons  pictares  of  the  Banffshire 
coast ;  and  Mr.  Hamilton  Macallum,  with  his  wonderfully  brilliant 
and  translucent  solitary  example. 

Considering  the  state  of  feeling  in  which  the  country  is  at  pre- 
sent, it  is  probable  that  military  pictures  will  gain  even  more  than 


the  usual  amount  of  keen  attention.  If  Mr.  R.  C.  Woodville  is 
to  be  represented,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  his  work  will 
be  among  the  best  pictures  of  this  class;  but  positive  mention  can 
here  be  made  only  of  Mrs.  Butler's  *"  Tel-el-Kebir "  and  C.  E. 
Fripps'  "  Isandula,*'  the  latter  a  composition  of  stirring  interest. 

A  mere  list  of  names  is  useless;  but  if  space  had  permitted,  some 
mention  in  detail  would  have  been  given  of  at  least  the  leading 
pictures  of  the  year  that  do  not  come  under  the  heads  of  Por- 
traiture, Landscape,  or  War.  No  visitor,  however,  should  fiiil  to 
specially  note  Mr.  Millais'  "Ornithologist"  and  "Orphans";  Mr. 
Waterhouse's  "St-Eulalia";  Mr.  Stacy  Marks'  three  characteristic 
productions;  Mr.  Po3mter's  fine  "Diadumene"  ;  Mr.  Calderon's 
^'Andromeda";  Mr.  Briton  Riviere's  "Wolf  and  Eagle";  Mr- 
Marcus  Stone's  "The  Gambler's  Wife";  and  Mr.  Luke  Fildes' 
brilliant  Venetian  picture,  "  Grossip." 

The  few  pictures  named  throughout  this  paper  may  be  taken 
as  thoroughly  representative  of  our  contemporary  national  art  at 
its  best.  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts  and  Mr.  Bume-Jones  move  apart  from 
the  well-trodden  grooves  of  the  schools;  and  as  for  Mr.  Alma 
Tadema,  he  can  in  no  sense  be  called  a  British  painter. 

In  concluding  with  a  quotation  from  a  lecture  siven  by  Mr. 
Calderon  to  a  body  of  art  students,  the  writer  may  add  his  opinion 
that  never  has  any  previous  'Academy'  so  tempted  him  to 
endorse  the  lecturer's  emphatic  statement  as  to  the  future  of 
English  art  "  Be  sure  of  this,"  says  Mr.  Calderon,  "  whatever 
you  may  hear  to  the  contrary,  London  is  steadily  tending  to 
l)ecome  the  art  centre  of  the  world." 

April  ^Zrd.  WILLIAM  SHABP. 
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BY  WILLIAM   SIME,  AUTHOR  OF  "KING   CAPITAL," 

"THE   RED   ROUTE." 


Chapter  XXL 

THE  HEIRESS. 

The  sheriff  was  wandering  about  his  grounds  one  Saturday 
afternoon.  Usher  was  coming  out  upon  his  own  invitation.  He 
had  not  yet  arrived,  and  the  sheriff  was  considering  with  himself 
whether  he  had  done  wisely  in  inviting  him  to  Dune  Den  with 
the  mission  he  had  proposed.  He  had  not  quite  asked  Usher  to 
ask  Mina  to  marry  him.  His  contempt  for  Joseph,  which  was 
mingled  with  a  little  grain  of  affection,  had  not  gone  so  far. 
Besides,  he  knew  Mina^s  nature  too  well  to  suppose  that  she 
could  be  insulted  with  a  second  proposal  within  so  short  a  time 
of  her  acceptance  of  Joseph.  For  another  reason  Sheriff  Dune 
was  anxious  about  Usher's  arrival.  The  prosperous  advocate 
had  broached  the  question  of  Mina's  birth  one  afternoon  when  he 
had  called  on  him  at  his  house. 

"  Usher,"  the  sheriff  had  said,  "  I'm  too  old  a  bird  to  be  caught 
by  chaff  of  this  sort;"  and  he  tossed  him  Nixon's  letter.  "There 
has  been  collusion,  sir,**  he  proceeded.  "  It's  quite  plain  enough 
to  me.  You  have  written  to  Nixon,  you  have  said  to  him  that 
there  was  no  reason  why  Mina  shouldn't  be  Lady  Dunbeath  as 
well'  as  any  other  body.  And  Nixon  has  trumped  up  a  little 
•evidence  to  oblige  you.  That's  how  it  stands.  It's  a  poor  little 
conspiracy  to  taJce  the  girl  out  of  my  house.  Tou  might  have 
heen — I  had  every  reason  to  expect  you  would  have  been — 
^^ther  more  fair  and  square  with  me." 

''My  dear  sheriff,  there  has  been  .no  collusion,"  said  the 
^advocate;  "on  the  contrary,  Joseph's  interests  are  not  my 
intei^.  I  have  no  correspondence  with  him.  I  am  ignorant 
of  his  whereabouts,  except  so  far  as  that  letter  tells  me.  I  can 
assure  you  my  belief  is  based  upon  an  instinct  which,  when  my 
gown  is  on,  frequently  helps  me  to  the  truth  in  cross^questioning 
a  witness. 

"  Yes,  yes,  yes.  I  know  all  about  that.  Very  good.  Instinct 
is  a  delusion  none  the  less." 
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"  Well,  I  have  known  nothing  of  Nixon ;  and  the  more  I  bare 
thought  of  Miss — ahem ! — Dune's  position,  the  more  firmly  I 
have  concluded  that  she  is  the  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Dunbeath. 
Because  why  ?  When  Leslie  delivered  her  into  your  hands  he 
was  interested  in  concealing  the  birth.  The  baronet  had  been 
leading  an  irregular  life.  He  was  absent  from  the  country. 
The  probability  was  that  a  daughter  would  have  been  a  serious 
inconvenience  to  Jiim — it  would,  at  least,  have  been  so  to  Leslie, 
who  was  interested  in  Sir  Thomas's  absence,  in  his  celibacy,  or 
supposed  celibacy,  and  in  there  being  no  heir  to  the  estate.  At 
the  time,  no  doubt,  you  thought  that,  with  a  shipwreck  on  the 
Skerries,  it  was  natural  enough  for  a  child  to  be  brought  ashore. 
Babes  are  bom  aboard  ship  sometimes,  and  sailors  are  tender 
enough,  or  superstitious  enough,  to  see  that,  in  moments  of 
danger,  babes'  lives  are  put  to  the  forefront  for  safety.  It 
was  possible,  therefore,  and  plausible,  that  the  little  girl  should 
seem  to " 

"  Hang  it,  Usher,  you  seem  to  think  I  never  went  into  this 
case  before — ^looking  at  it  purely  as  a  case — before  long  residence 
in  my  house  intervened  to  warm  into  protection  and  affection." 

"  I  am  only  stating  my  opinion  as  I  would  wish  to  state  it  if 
you  were  presiding  judge,  or  I  were  pleading  before  you.*' 

"  Very  good  then,"  the  sheriff  had  said,  "  she  is  Mina  Dunbeath. 
Come  out  on  Saturday  and  tell  her  so." 

He  had  spoken  in  haste,  and  he  had  i-egretted,  every  hour  of 
his  life  since,  what  he  had  said  to  the  advocate.  Mina  saw  there 
was  something  disturbing  him ;  she  could  not  tell  what,  and  he 
did  not  enlighten  her.  But  he  was  hardly  able  to  look  at  her  for 
the  rush  of  emotion  which  seemed  to  choke  utterance  on  the  most 
trivial  occasions.  She  could  not  put  a  flower  in  his  coat,  nor  ask 
him  what  he  would  have  to  drink  at  a  meal,  nor  bring  him  his 
slippers,  nor  lay  a  book  or  a  newspaper  at  his  elbow,  without 
noticing  that  his  eyes  seemed  to  swim.  She  hoped  he  was  quite 
well,  and  once  and  again  asked  him  if  he  were  not  suffering — on 
each  occasion  to  be  reassured.  He  intended  to  tell  her  himself 
that  there  was  a  skilled  suspicion  about  her  being  the  true  heiress 
to  the  Ruddersdale  estates.  But  for  so  many  years  he  had  been 
connected  with  the  county  in  which  the  estates  were  situated, 
and  had  himself  never  hinted  at  such  a  suspicion,  that  he  was 
ashamed  now  to  let  her  know  how  her  birthright  was  being 
recovered.  Over  and  over  again  he  had  braced  himself  up  to 
say,  "  Mina,  my  dear,  it  may  be  true  enough ;  I  don't  believe  a 
word  of  it;  I  hope  it  is  not  true,  for  I  have  no  belief  in  its 
bringing  you  any  great  amount  of  happiness ;  but  it  is  my  duty 
to  say  that  you  are  possibly — it  may  be  probably — a  daughter  of 
Sir  Thomas  Dunbeath." 

But  he  shrunk  from  saying  so,  because  any  time  he  had  talked 
of  the  man  who  might  be  her  father  it  was  with    marked 
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contempt  for  his  life  and  character.  In  her  hearing  he  had 
called  him  a  wild  man,  a  lout,  a  fast  young  fellow,  a  character 
upon  whom  it  was  a  public  misfortune  for  estates  to  devolve. 
Ajid  now  it  might  turn  out  that  the  girl  he  treated  as  his 
daughter,  whom  he  loved  as  the  very  apple  of  his  eye,  was  to 
daim  relationship  to  the  wild  man,  the  lout,  the  fast  fellow. 
No,  he  would  leave  it  alone  to  Usher  to  let  her  know.  But  he 
in  the  meantime  hated  Usher  and  Nixon  alike  for  the  misfortune 
they  were  bringmg  upon  his  domestic  life.  When  Usher  did 
come  out  that  Saturday  afternoon,  the  sheriff,  with  his  dis- 
reputable garden  hat  on  his  head,  led  him  to  the  seat  where  he 
had  read  Nixon's  letter.  They  sat  down  together,  and  he  said  to 
the  advocate,  *'I  don't  mind  saying  to  you  that  Nixon's  attentions 
to  Mina  have  not  my  approval.  Of  course,  she  is  a  free  agent. 
I  shall  never  say  to  her,  '  You  must  do  this  or  that,  because  I 
wish  you ; '  but^  as  you  must  see,  a  girl  like  Mina  has  no  right 
to  be  handed  over  to  poverty  and  innumerable  infants  and 
misery.     You  understand  me  ? " 

"  I  think  so." 

*'  In  other  words,  Usher,  I  shall  have  no  hesitation  in  breaking 
off  this  engagement,  if  I  can  do  it.  He  is  odious  to  me. 
Not  because  I  dislike  Nixon :  he  is  well  enough,  and  no  harm  in 
him :  but  his,  or  any  other  man's,  poverty  is  a  crime  and  a  high 
misdemeanour  when  it  is  likely  to  affect  the  life  of  a  priceless 
girl  like  Mina." 

"I  agree  with  you,"  said  Usher,  thinking  of  his  own  bills, 
rather  humbly,  and  of  his  briefs,  triumphantly. 

"Yes,  no  doubt,"  answered  the  sheriff,  who  felt  no  better 
disposed  to  the  prosperous  advocate  than  to  his  absent  rival. 
"Yes,  no  doubt  you  do.  So  should  I  were  I  in  your  place. 
Certainly.  But  what  I  want  to  say — I  may  as  well  say  it  now 
(there's  the  dinner-bell) — is,  that  you  are  quite  at  liberty  to 
mention  to  Mina  your  suspicion  or  belief,  or  what  you  like  to 
call  it,  about  her  parentage." 

Just  then,  Mina,  clad  in  a  blue  silk  dress  fringed  with  a  lace 
whose  value  the  men  could  not  appreciate,  with  a  spring  bouquet 
in  her  bosom,  came  towards  them. 

**We  are  waiting  for  you,"  she  said.     "Beelzebub  trying  to 

fet  his  black  paw  beneath  the  cover  at  your  end,  papa  dear; 
'risk  sitting  on  his  haunches,  with  his  red  tongue  out,  in 
glorious  expectation  of  a  tit-bit  or  a  scrap,  at  my  end.  How 
d'you  do,  Mr.  Usher  dear  ?  I  beg  your  pardon,  1  didn't  mean 
to  use  that  endearing  expression.  It  came  out  quite  of  its  own 
accord,  I  assure  you. 

"  The  deuce  it  did ! "  muttered  the  sheriff,  hastening  on  before. 

"  Pray  don't  withdraw  it,"  said  the  advocate,  complimenting 

Mina  upon  her  appearance  and  the  return  of  fine  weather,  and 

the  excellent  condition  of  the  lawn  for  croquet;  for  these  were 
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ancient  times,  when  croquet  was  still  young,  and  more  fashi<»- 
able  games  had  not  come  up. 

The  dinner  went  by  rapidly  and  quietly.  The  sheriff  rose 
first,  saying  that  be  meant  to  do  something  at  his  eminent  Scotch 
predecessors. 

''An  eminent  Scotch  snooze,  papa  dear!''  exclaimed  Mina. 
"  I  expected  you  to  take  a  mallet  this  afternoon — ^the  fijrst  day 
the  lawn  is  really  dry  and  pleasant." 

''  Mina,  my  dear,  I  always  golf  the  balls,  as  you  know.  XJsher 
will  be  very  glad  to  have  you  all  to  himself.  I  really  am 
seriously  occupied.  John  Knox's  epoch  is  no  joke.  He  was 
above  i^ie  law.  He  obeyed  it  by  breaking  it,  and  that's  what 
I've  got  to  convince  my  readers  he  reaUy  did.  Every  reader 
must  see  that  John  Knox  was  above  the  law." 

''There  I  don't  quite  take  the  sheriff/'  said  Usher,  a  little 
embarrassed  at  being  left  alone  with  a  girl  whose  importance 
had  grown  till  he  absolutely  believed  himself  to  be  speaking  to 
Lady  Dunbeath. 

"I  know  so  little  about  John  Knox.  What  he  said  about 
Queen  Mary's  maids  has  always  been  enough  for  me.  I  think 
he  was  a  rude  old  man — exceedingly  rude  and  brutal." 

"  Something  about  their  inodorous  pride,  wasn't  it  ? — I 
recollect  Yes ;  but  we  ought  to  remember  the  times  he  lived 
in.  He  picked  up  an  expressive  adjective  wherever  he  found 
it.  He  was  not  the  sort  of  fellow,  of  course,  one  would  want  to 
meet  on  a  croquet  lawn.  There's  a  good  deal  of  him  about 
Edinburgh  yet,  however ;  his  manners,  his  language ^ 

"I  forgot  to  offer  you  a  cigar,  Usher.  Try  one  of  these,"  said 
the  sheriff,  coming  in,  with  his  coat  changed,  his  hair  ruffled,  and 
a  quill  behind  his  right  ear. 

"  Thanks  awfully,  as  they  say  in  the  shallow  South." 

"  Now  light  it  and  go,  you  of  the  profound  North,"  said  the 
sheriff,  looking  for  his  slippers  and  beginning  to  yawn.  "  You 
have  no  time  to  lose ;  there  is  a  cloud  between  us  and  the  sun.'' 

Mina  put  on  a  doak  and  hat;  the  sheriff's  man  carried  out  the 
mallets  and  balls  beneath  the  branches  of  some  overshadowing 
elms.  Mina  hit  off,  and  began  to  play  her  game.  Tha*e  may 
not  have  been  the  light  velocity  of  feminine  movement  in 
croquet  which  lawn-tennis  has  developed;  there  may  not  be 
the  same  dexterous  prettiness  of  attitude  which  is  demanded  by 
archery;  but  girls  who  had  ankles  to  show  at  croquet  stood 
upon  a  vantage-ground,  with  their  foot  upon  a  baU,  which  no 
subsequent  game  has  given  them  a  similiar  opportunity  of 
matching.  Mina  roqueted  Usher's  ball  soon  after  the  game 
commenced,  and  as  she  pulled  her  skirts  to  give  her  foot  fire^om, 
he  looked  and  sighed.  He  followed  his  smashed  ball  far  down 
the  lawn,  sorry  to  be  so  far  off,  but  conscious  of  an  ardent  and 
passionate  attachment  to  the  owner  of  the  foot.    Mina  won  with 
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ease*  Then  Usher's  task  began.  She  had  never  alluded  to 
Nixon,  of  which  he  was  very  glad.  She  had  been  very  pleased 
and  cheerful,  and  played  her  game  with  a  thorough  enjoyment 
of  ib  She  stood  under  the  elm-tree,  her  mallet  over  her  snouldery 
discussing  the  details  with  perfect  light-heartedness,  knowing 
that  Usher  had  noticed  her  ankle,  that  he  had  admired  it,  and 
that  he  was  thinking  about  it. 

"  By  the  way,"  said  the  advocate,  when  they  had  reviewed  all 
the  good  shots  and  criticised  all  the  bad  ones,  "  to  revert  to  an 
old  conversation  of  ours  on  the  Bruntsfield  Links,  about  the 
knowledge  of  one's  parents." 

"  It's  always  a  pamful  subject  to  me." 

"  It  need  not  be." 

"  I  cannot  help  being  sensitive  about  it." 

**  You  wished  only  one  word  of  information  to  be  given  you. 
I  believe  I  am  in  a  position  to  give  it.  You  are  a  daughter  of 
Sir  Thomas  Dunbeatn,  of  Ruddersdale,  if  my  judgment  is  to  be 
trusted." 

"  God  forbid  1 "  said  the  girl,  retiring  and  laying  down  her 
mallet. 

''  You,  in  that  case,  are  Mina  Dunbeath." 

Mina  shuddered. 

"  I  have  dreamt  dreams,  and  I  would  not  be  wakened  out  of 
them,"  she  replied,  going  into  the  house,  to  the  sheriff's  study, 
where  he  was  folding  his  predecessors  such  congenial  society  that 
he  had  gone  to  sleep  in  their  company. 

Chapter  XXIL 

on  the  same  day. 

On  the  same  day  two  girls  wandered  on  two  Scotch  hills,  and, 
as  they  wandered,  they  dreamed.  The  hiUs  were  far  apart.  One 
of  them  was  Cnoc  Dhu,  in  the  north  ;  one  of  them  was  Corstor* 
phine,  in  the  south.  But  though  large  counties  and  mountain 
ranges  and  deep  lochs  lay  between  them,  the  sun  shone  warmly 
on  both  hills.  It  lifted  all  the  white  mystery  of  mist  from  Cnoc 
Dhu's  summit ;  it  crowned  Corstorphine  with  a  nebulous  haze  in 
which  the  hill  and  its  woods  were  only  the  more  clearly  revealed 
to  the  eye. 

Elspeth  Gun  had  walked  away  from  her  father's  shieling,  and 
sat  in  a  deep  dimple  towards  the  river. 

Mina  Durie  had  let  herself  out  of  the  Den  gardens,  and  was 
sitting  in  her  tree. 

They  were  of  an  age,  the  two  girls ;  but  the  world  had  pre- 
sented different  aspecte  to  each. 

Elspeth  Gun  had  been  &r  from  civilization  all  her  days.  She 
could  read  and  write;  she  knew  about  fifty  words  of  a  foreign 
tongue — Gaelic.    There  her  accomplishments  ended. 
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Mina  Durie  had  been  in  the  heart  of  such  civilization  as 
Edinburgh  affords.  She  had  been  educated  from  the  first  hour 
in  which  she  showed  the  capacity  to  understand  the  difference 
between  an  A  and  a  B.  Sue  knew  at  least  three  languages 
besides  her  own. 

Elspeth  may  have  been  destined  by  Nature  to  be  a  noble 
musician ;  she  sang  with  infinite  sweetness  when  her  heart  was 
full,  and  the  shaws  and  the  ravines  echoed  to  the  notes  of  her 
voice  as  often  as  to  the  cry  of  the  kestrel  or  the  song  of  the 
mavis.  But  she  had  no  knowledge  of  musical  instruments, 
though  she  had  listened  to  the  piano  in  the  square  of  Rudders- 
dale,  and  the  low,  sad  drone  of  Duncan  Elder  s  pipes  sometimes 
came  over  the  hills  to  her  as  she  went  out  and  in  the 
shieling. 

Mina  Durie,  on  the  other  hand,  learned  her  Mozart  and 
Mendelssohn  thoroughly,  and  sat  by  the  hour,  with  new  pieces, 
delighting  her  own  ear,  and  looking  forward  to  pleasing  the  ear 
of  the  sheriff,  when  she  had  matured  all  their  melody. 

Elspeth  Gun  had  no  opportunities  of  developing  her  taste  for 
i*eading.  She  knew  her  Bible,  and  her  Bunyan,  and  her  Bums ; 
few  other  works  had  drifted  in  her  direction. 

Mina  Durie  could  take  Goethe  and  Th^ophile  Gautier  in  her 
hand,  and  sit  a  full  hour  at  a  time  with  either  of  them  without 
requiring  to  assist  her  understanding  with  a  dictionary.  She 
could  hold  her  own,  too,  in  discussing  their  place  in  literature 
with  acknowledged  experts  in  such  matters,  and  that  without 
a  preliminary  reference  to  any  handbook  of  criticism. 

To  Elspeth  the  old  pastoral  tales  of  the  Bible  were  very  like 
real  life,  and  it  would  have  made  the  theological  fortune  of  any 
D.D.  who  approached  her  in  realization  of  the  scenes  which 
visited  her  mind  after  a  perusal  of  Genesis  or  Esther.  To  her 
the  world  beyond  Ruddersdale  was  delineated  in  Bunyan.  The 
"  Pilgrim's  Progress "  was  a  luminous  guide-book  to  the  south. 
Bums  she  read  with  more  fear  and  trembling,  but  so  loyally  and 
often  did  she  return  to  him,  that  she  knew  aJl  his  songs  by 
heart,  and  could  quote  large  fragments  from  poetical  odes  and 
addresses — to  herself;  for  her  mother  did  not  approve  of  poetry, 
and  her  father  did  not  listen. 

It  is  hard  to  describe  natures  which  have  never  been  tested. 
So  much  for  the  mere  receptivity  of  the  girls,  however.  Neither 
of  them  had  been  greatly  tested  as  yet.  They  had  no  transform- 
ing experiences  to  waken  them  from  the  life  of  tranquil  domestic 
affections.  Yesterday  with  them  had  been  as  to-day,  and  they 
had  never  had  reason  to  suppose  that  the  morrow  would  be 
much  different  from  its  predecessors. 

Mina  Durie  bad  indeed  imagined  some  time  before,  when 
Joseph  Nixon  and  she  had  compared  notes  about  their  origin, 
and  found  that,  as  they  looked  back  into  the  past,  they  were 
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ramultaneously  met  with  darkness  at  the  cradle,  that  it  was  a 
great  experience.  It  was  so  far  momentous  for  her  that,  having 
met  half-a-dozen  times,  and  having  on  the  sixth  occasion  looked 
into  each  other's  eyes  with  the  yearning  they  had  bestowed  upon 
the  past  they  pledged  themselves  to  an  enduring  affection. 

''  We  have  so  much  in  common/'  Mina  had  said. 

**  The  same  background/'  Nixon  had  replied.  And  the  sheriff, 
by  way  of  congratulating  the  culprits  upon  their  engagement, 
had  remarked,  "Well,  nothing  can  come  of  it  till  we  know 
who's  who.  I  have  no  business,  Mina,  positively  none,  with 
the  man  whose  hand  you  accept.  But  I  must  say  in  Nixon's 
case  there  is  a  mystery,  which,  as  you  know,  makes  two  mys- 
teries— one  for  you  and  one  for  him.  You  can't  marry  until 
something  is  discovered.  He  may  be  your  own  brother  for 
aught  you  know." 

He  had  laughed  when  he  said  it ;  Nixon  had  laughed,  and  she 
had  smiled,  nxii  the  shaft  had  not  missed  its  aim.  The  court- 
ship had  been  very  much  of  a  brother  and  sister  affair,  without 
passion  on  either  side,  and  as  they  had  agreed,  at  the  sheriffs 
request,  without  correspondence  now  that  there  was  absence. 
Perhaps  that  was  a  testing  experience  enough.  Mina's  lover 
was  away  from  her.  She  had  laid  her  head  upon  his  breast  the 
evening  of  his  departure  and  declared  that  she  would  be  true  to 
him.  Was  there  not  something  heroic  in  waiting?  She  sat  in 
the  hollow  of  the  tree  and  murmured  to  herself  that  it  was 
heroic.  But  she  seemed  to  hear  Usher's  voice  correcting  her  and 
suggesting  that  it  might  be,  but  it  was  also  a  portentous  bore, 
fatiguing  in  the  extreme.  She  heard  the  suggestion  so  audibly 
made  at  her  ear  that  she  rose  and  walked  round  the  tree,  but 
nothing  greeted  her  there  save  a  brick-hued  butterfly,  which 
fluttered,  unsatisfied,  off  the  back  of  a  stone.  Usher's  voice  and 
fiekce,  however,  insisted  on  presenting  themselves  to  her,  for  since 
he  had  made  the  suggestion  to  her  that  her  father  was  Sir 
Thomas  Dunbeath,  he  was  associated  with  every  waking  thought. 
At  first  she  had  resented  the  parentage.  She  had  shrunk  from  it. 
She  shut  her  heart  against  it,  and  a  great  tenderness  overtook 
her  in  fulfilling  all  the  little  offices  in  relation  to  the  sheriff.  She 
drearily  felt  that  she  was  going  to  lose  him,  and  she  could  not  be 
sure  that  it  was  worth  exchanging  the  old  relationship  for  a  new. 
No  doubt  a  father  was  a  father^  but  one  with  such  a  history  I 
Even  the  dignity  of  the  title  to  which  she  seemed  likely  to  fall 
heir,  could  not  remove  from  her  view  the  impression  of  contempt 
which  her  own  dear  guardian  had  always  seemed  to  bear  on  his 
mind  from  his  knowledge  of  Sir  Thomas  Dunbeath. 

On  this  particular  day,  however,  as  she  sat  in  the  hollow  of 
her  tree  and  looked  down  towards  the  lichened  trunks  of  the 
oaks,  her  thoughts  took  a  different  turn.  As  she  sat  a  carrier 
pigeon  wheeled  overhead,  and  was  on  the  verge  of  entering  the 
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dove-cot  outside  the  house,  when,  going  out,  she  waved  her 
handkerchief  and  the  bird  came  to  her.  The  sheriff  always  had 
a  few  carriers  in  a  place  called  Flesh  Market  Close,  where  he 
went  for  his  chops  and  steaks,  ready  to  transmit  messages  to 
Durie  Den.  The  message  this  one  brought  was  of  no  great 
importance.  When  Mina  took  off  the  little  paper  from  its  right 
foot  and  threw  it  into  the  air,  she  read — 

"  Will  dine  with  Usher  to-day." 

There  was  nothing  of  any  great  moment  in  that,  except  that 
it  left  her  free  to  dream  as  she  chose,  having  no  dinner  to  keep 
her  mind  anxious  about.  She  sat  down  again,  and  thought  it 
likely  that  the  advocate  had  something  to  say  about  his  dis- 
covery, and  that  soon  she  must  know  more  than  the  first  surmise 
communicated  to  her  on  the  lawn.  The  question  then  came  to 
her,  how  would  she  really  like  the  prospect  ?  To  be  a  baronet's 
daughter — heir  to  a  great  estate !  She  had  once  been  with  the 
Sheriff  to  Ruddersdcue,  and  had  seen  him  fish  in  the  Rudder 
above  the  village  bridge.  She  had  sailed  with  him  to  the 
iSkerries,  and  had  the  very  submerged  rock  pointed  out  to  her 
where  the  ship,  from  which  her  precious  self  had  been  extricated, 
had  gone  to  pieces.  She  had  seen  the  baronet's  empty  mansioii 
— a  lonely  structure  of  sandstone,  miles  round  the  coast  from 
Ruddersdale,  and  had  thought,  as  the  factor  had  shown  her  over 
it,  how  cold  and  gloomy  and  forbidding  it  was,  and  how  much 
in  character  with  its  desolate  chambers  were  the  red  austere 
faces,  looking  down  in  hall  and  library  and  dining-room  from 
the  canvases  on  the  wall  But  to  be  Mina  Dun&ath — ^to  be 
gathered  up  a  poor  waif  from  the  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  an 
undetermined  wreck,  and  to  be  proclaimed  mistress  of  these 
rocky  shores,  arbiter  of  the  destinies  of  Ruddersdale,  a  somebody 
not  to  be  looked  at  with  the  pitying  interest  with  which  well- 
intentioned  friends  regarded  her,  but  with  the  respect  which  was 
due  to  her  as  one  long  kept  out  of  her  own !  Why  was  it  not 
Joseph  ?  she  asked  herself,  as  she  crushed  the  little  pigeons' 
message  in  her  hand,  and  went  down  the  hill  to  the  garden — why 
was  it  not  her  knight,  her  true  love,  who  had  told  her  first  of  all 
the  destiny  to  which  she  was  heir  ?  She  went  down  into  the 
grounds,  and  stood  on  the  spot  where  Usher  had  told  her  of  her 
good  fortune,  and  tried  to  call  up  every  word  he  had  said.  Lady 
Dunbeath !  Lady  Dunbeath  !  Poor  Joseph !  Poor  knight ! 
What  would  he  say  to  that  change  of  scene  ?  Stupid  Joseph  ! 
she  thought,  as  she  turned  into  the  house,  to  dieatm  at  ner 
leisure  of  this  great  thing  which  had  befallen  her. 

Li  the  dimple  of  her  hill  Elspeth  Qun  was  sitting.  No  trans- 
forming crisis  had  occurred  in  her  life,  yet  she  was  not  the  same 
Elspeth  who  had  gone  into  that  quiet  hollow  aforetime,  and 
watched  at  her  leisure  the  new  symptoms  of  the  months.  Time 
to  her  and  the  progress  of  time  meant  the  flight  of  birds.    She 
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knew  the  months  when  the  wild  swans  came  to  the  loch  at  the 
river,  and  the  pochard  and  the  carrion  crows.  She  understood 
the  passage  of  the  brent  geese  and  wild  ducks  and  the  herons,  of 
the  bean-geese,  the  divers,  the  teal  and  the  coots ;  she  knew  their 
arrival  and  departure  so  well  that  she  could  have  drawn  up  a 
calendar  which  would  at  least  have  been  accurate  as  the  inaccurate 
seasons,  which  do  not  usually  come  and  go  to  the  summons  of  an 
almanac.  To-day,  however,  the  birds  did  not  interest  her  mind, 
as  she  sat  looking  down  at  the  river.  She  was  remembering  that 
on  the  mountain  her  hair  had  fallen  loose,  and  that  the  hand  of  a 
man  had  restored  it  to  its  place  within  her  sun-hat,  and  that  the 
touch  of  that  man's  hand  had  made  her  thrill  from  head  to  foot. 
That  would  not  have  mattered  much.  But  she  could  not  get  the 
man's  face]  and  form  out  of  her  recollection.  Even  now,  as  she 
sat,  she  almost  saw  him  springing  over  the  moor,  and  how  glad 
she  would  have  been  to  hold  out  a  hand  of  welcome  to  him  !  He 
would  come  back,  of  course.  She  knew  that.  He  had  said  so. 
He  was  to  remain  till — alas !  till  he  found  some  trace  of  the 
absent  one  he  loved.  Elspeth  passed  her  hand  across  her  eyes 
as  she  thought  of  that  absent  one.  She  had  heard  of  her.  »he 
had  known  for  years  of  her  existence.  She  was  part  and  parcel 
of  an  old  story  in  Ruddersdale,  and  it  was  in  relating  to  her  the 
tale  of  this  mysterious  girl,  temporarily  fathered  by  the  sheriff, 
Nancy  Harper  had  said  of  her  that  perhaps  she  had  never  been 
aboard  the  ship  at  alL  Elspeth  had  seen  very  few  men  in  her 
time.  The  grouse-shooting  never  brought  men  near  the  shieling. 
Both  the  Dukes  who  owned  estates  to  right  and  left  of  the 
Rudder  had  stalked  deer  within  a  stone-throw  of  them,  and  the 
Duke  of  Burrows  had,  on  one  occasion,  come  among  them,  and 
mumbled  and  gone  away.  He  was  so  little  attractive  that  Elspeth 
never  gave  him  a  thought  again,  except  for  the  mighty  power 
he  had  over  his  shepherds  and  the  men  employed  about  his  lodge 
and  bothie.  But  this  great,  straight,  strong,  hearty  man,  who 
lost  his  wind  going  up  the  mountain,  and  who  helped  her  to  bind 
up  her  hair  when  the  breeze  blew  it  free — she  could  not  away 
with  the  recollection  of  him.  She  felt  a  soft  languor  of  weakness 
at  her  heart  as  she  remembered  him  sitting  at  tea,  and  she  was 
angry  at  her  father  because  he  had  not  told  him  more  of  what  h6 
knew,  what  she  knew  he  recollected,  from  his  own  stories  of  it  to 
herself  about  that  wreck  on  the  Skerries.  Happy  girl  I  thought 
Elspeth,  happy  that  this  man  should  be  giving  aU  thoughts  to 
her,  and  be  climbing  up  mountains  far  out  of  the  south  to  hear 
what  people  like  she  and  her  father  had  to  say  of  her.  Elspeth 
rose  and  walked  out  of  her  dimple  and  stood  on  the  edge  of  it, 
and  peered  down  the  valley  ;  mayhap,  she  might  see  his  figure. 
But  no !  Ab  she  peered  and  turned  towards  the  shieling  again, 
she  sighed.  She  would  have  given  much  to  say  what  it  was  which 
weighed  at  her  heart — ^weighed  not  with  the  hard  pressure  of 
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sorrow  or  fear  or  trouble^  but  of  anticipation  which  had  latoit 
delight  folded  up  in  it. 

''Dear  me,  girl/'  her  mother  said  to  her  when  she  went  back 
to  the  shieling,  "your  vanity  is  not  growing  any  less  with  your 
years.  You're  looking  into  that  glass  of  yours  a  great  deal  I'm 
sure  there's  nobody  to  be  particular  about  how  you  look  at 
Cnoc  Dhu." 

''  Did  you  never  notice,  mother,  how  careful  the  birds  are  to 
keep  themselves  nice  ?  and  the  very  dogs  and  cats  have  a  piide 
in  their  appearance.  Am  I  to  be  less  careful  of  myself  than  they 
are  ?  Oh !  dear  me,  mother,  I  think  I'm  getting*  wearied.  Do 
you  suppose  it'll  ever  be  likely  that  we  will  go  down  to  Rudders- 
dale  to  live?" 

''Never,  lassie^  never!''  said  the  mother,  solemnly;  "are  we 
not  good  enough  for  you  ?  " 

"  Good  enough  ! "  said  Elspeth,  suddenly  going  out  and  up  the 
hill. 

She  ran  over  the  moor  as  far  as  she  had  run  on  the  eveninp^ 
when  she  had  overtaken  Nixon,  and  told  him  of  Mrs.  Harper  s 
little  speech.  She  stood  still  on  the  very  bank  where  she  had 
spoken  and  turned.  She  sat  down  upon  it,  and  recalled  the 
man's  look  of  gratitude. 

"  What  is  it  that's  wrong  with  me  ?  "  she  cried,  as  she  looked 
up  the  mountain  towards  the  first  long  plateau  where  he  had 
gathered  up  her  hair  in  his  hand.  "  I  think  there  never  was  one 
who  made  himself  more  loved,  I  will  do  for  him  whatever  I  can« 
Poor  ^ntleman !  I  wiU  trv  to  get  him  his  sweetheart.  I  will 
help  mm  to  her.    I  will  go  down  and  call  on  Nancy. 

"  '  My  heart  is  sair,  I  darena  tell, 
My  heart  is  Bair  for  somebody ; 
I  could  wake  a  winter  night, 
For  the  sake  o'  somebody  I 
Oh-hon  for  somebody ! 
Oh-hey  for  somebody ! 
I  oonld  range  the  world  around, 
For  the  sake  o'  somebody.' " 

So  sang  Elspeth  to  the  lapwings,  and  with  great  Cnoc  Dhu 
looming  over  her,  she  sat  on  her  knoll  for  a  good  hour,  dreaming. 
She  would  tell  him,  she  thought,  the  next  time  he  came^  that  she 
had  been  "  thinking  long  for  him." 

Chapter  XXIII. 

DINING. 

The  sheriff  had  no  intention  of  dining  with  Frank  Usher  that 
particular  evening.  The  young  man  was  still  in  that  position  at 
the  bar  when  a  judicious  neglect  on  the  part  of  his  superiors 
was  a  justifiable  policy  on  their  part.  A  little  encouragement 
was  all  very  well,  but  there  was  still  a  large  margin  in  his 
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career  for  possible  failure.  An  excess  of  cordiality,  therefore, 
was  not  to  be  expected  by  him  ;  he  did  not  expect  it ;  it  always 
surprised  him  when  he  received  any  treatment  which  had  not  a 
latent  snub  in  it.  But  then  he  liked  being  snubbed;  he  regarded 
it  as  a  sign  of  the  snubber's  weakness  and  of  his  own  strength. 
The  proverbial  water  which  goes  off  the  duck's  back  was  nothing 
to  the  way  in  which  snubbing  dropped  from  Frank  Usher,  un- 
rebuked  and  unregarded. 

He  made  it  a  rule  in  life  always  to  cultivate  better  men  than 
himself.  "  Some  of  it  will  stick,"  he  reflected.  '*  The  noodles 
will  think  me  a  better  man  than  I  am  if  they  see  me  speaking 

to ^and ^and ^"    He  made  up  to  everybody,  therefore, 

who  had  the  slightest  claim  to  be  more  remarkable  than  their 
neighbours,  and  some  of  it  stuck.  He  got  the  reputation  which 
was  useful  to  him,  that  of  associating  with  the  distinguished.  It 
was  owing  to  that  judicious  policy  that  he  was  successful  one 
day  in  getting  Lord  Straven  to  promise  to  dine  with  him.  He 
had.  picked  up  a  colonial  premier,  who,  from  being  a  herd  in  his 
native  country,  had  contrived  to  put  together  enormous  flocks 
beneath  the  Southern  Cross,  and  to  rule  his  colony.  Usher  had 
him  put  under  his  charge  by  a  west-country  firm  of  writers, 
and  it  was  while  he  was  showing  him  the  contents  of  the 
advocates'  library  that  the  old  judge  roamed  their  way  and 
fell  to  talking  about  the  colonies.  Lord  Straven  did  not^  like 
some  of  his  brethren,  believe  in  bestowing  his  presence  upon 
struggling  young  men.  He  thought  that  struggling  young  men 
should  have  all  the  advantages  of  their  position.  But  colonial 
cases  sometimes  came  into  his  court,  and  though  his  breath  was 
almost  taken  away  from  him  by  the  audacity  of  Usher  when 
he  proposed  that  he  should  dine  with  the  colonial  premier,  he 
accepted  the  invitation. 

"Where  do  you  lodge,  Mr.  Usher?"  he  asked  in  a  depre- 
ciatory voice. 

Usher  told  him  where  his  house  was,  arranged  the  hour  for  his 
dinner,  and  next  day  got  the  sheriff  to  make  one  of  the  party. 
He  looked  up  his  minister,  too,  a  doctor  of  divinity  of  much 
renown,  who  carried  about  a  mighty  scheme  of  pan-Presbyterian- 
ism  in  his  head. 

"The  colonial  premier  is  a  great  pan-Presbyterian,"  Usher  told 
the  doctor  of  divinity.  ^'He  believes  that  every  Presbyterian 
community  in  the  world  should  be  connected  by  telegraph  with 
every  other  Presbyterian  community;  and  that  they  should  all  be 
one  diurch  with  one  head.  I  quote  his  own  words  when  I  say  that 
it  is  his  belief,  so  united,  that  Anglicanism  and  Catholicism  must 
both  be  bowled  over  after  the  sitting  of  the  first  Presbyterian 
Assembly." 

"  He  is  very  sanguine,"  said  the  great  pan-Presbyterian.  "  I 
will  be  interested  in  hearing  his  views." 
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^'  Lord  Straven  has  promised  to  come." 

''I  will  make  a  point  of  being  punctual,  sir,"  he  added^ 
regarding  the  advocate  as  an  already  risen  man,  who  was  worthy 
of  much  respect. 

It  was  not  Usher's  first  dinner  in  his  own  house  but  it  was 
the  first  of  any  consequence.  He  had  dined  a  great  hulking 
countryman,  whose  wife  had,  deservedly  as  he  concluded,  run 
awa^  with  a  gipsy,  and  found  him  frightful  company,  though 
in  his  anxiety  to  get  rid  of  his  wife  he  had  made  his  retainers 
very  strong  at  the  writer's  office.  He  had  also  dined  his  friend 
the  stockbroker  and  some  of  his  friends,  and  had  found  the 
evening  intolerable.  This  particular  night  he  was  determined 
to  make  a  success  of  the  first  water,  and  in  order  to  make  sure  of 
the  physical  comfort  of  the  evening  he  paid  a  visit  to  a  hotel 
in  Princes  Street,  where  he  asked  an  interview  with  the  cook. 

"M.  B6fc,"  he  said,  ''Lord  Straven  is  dining  with  me  to- 
morrow night  ? " 

''Yes,  m'sieu,  I  know  his  lordship.  He  is  a  man  with  an 
inside." 

^'You  are  right — ^he  is.    He  knows  what  goes  into  him  and 

r^es  with  him,  and  what  goes  there  and  annoys  him.  Now,. 
Bdt,  I  want  to  put  a  dinner  inside  Lord  Straven  that  will 
agree  with  him — ^you  understand  ?  Something,  you  know,  that 
will  make  him  lift  his  napkin  and  sigh  when  he  has  swallowed 
his  soup.  Something  that  will  induce  him  to  smack  his  lip& 
when  he  has  emptied  his  first  glass  of  wine.  Something  that^ 
will  impel  him  to  pass  a  complimentary  remark  on  M.  B6t  when 
he  has  picked  out  his  portion  of  fisL  Something  that  will 
enable  him  to  lean  back  in  his  chair  for  a  moment,  when  he  has 
got  his  rib  of  beef — ^lean  back  and  wish  to  pass  his  right  hand 
over  his  abdomen.    You  understand  ? " 

"  Yes,  m'sieu,  you  wish  a  simple  strong  dinner  introduoed  into 
your  house.  You  wish  soup  from  Meiklejohn's — ^is  it  not  so  ? 
Hein !  I  was  right.  You  wish  turbot  from  Newhaven,  and  new 
potatoes  from  the  gardens  of  the  M.  Bucdeuch  ?  Hein !  I  am 
seldom  wrong.  You  would  have  roast— ^you  leave  it  to  me  the 
choice,  whether  cow,  or  calf,  or  bull,  or  sheep,  or  lamb — ^you 
would  have  roast  from  Flesh  Market  Close,  and  a  salad,  and 
haricot,  and  simple  sweets.  Yes,  m'sieu,  leave  it  all  to  me. 
Hein  1  Since  the  good  Hume  died,  you  have  not  dined  in  this 
metropolia  You  do  not  begin  to  dine  till  you  run  away  to  the 
Tweed,  and  have  the  boiled  salmon  at  the  station.  Very  welL 
Yes.  It  is  Lord  Straven,  Dr.  Bains,  Sir  Pete  IdJason,  some  other 
few,  and  yourself.    You  will  dine.    You  will  dine." 

The  arrangements  were  very  well  made,  for  M.  B6t  took  all 
the  trouble  of  the  dinner,  and  the  judge,  who  was  rather 
uneasy  at  his  own  condescension  in  Usher's  drawing-room^ 
though  he  saw  that  Usher  was  the  only  struggling  young  man 
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present,  and  that  he  was  supported  by  a  premier  and  a  pan- 
Presbyterian,  warmed  into  slight  geniality  when  he  observed  the 
digestible  material  placed  bef(M*e  him.  The  sheriff  had  plenty  of 
small  talk,  literary,  political,  artistic,  and  otherwise  which  flowed 
out  of  him  in  a  genial  stream,  without  apparent  interruption  by 
any  of  the  courses ;  the  pan-Presbyterian  messed  himself  as  if 
he  were  a  privileged  Dr.  Johnson,  and  talked  thickly  through 
soup,  fish,  and  ribs  of  beef;  the  colonial  premier  put  on  an  air 
of  terrific  potency,  and  flirted  with  his  dishes,  because  he  had 
dined  ahreaay ;  the  old  judge  liked  them  and  gobbled  them,  and 
did  not  put  himself  to  the  trouble  of  being  agreeable  until  fruit 
was  put  down. 

"iVe  been  listening  with  amazement,"  he  said,  ''to  Usher's 
talk  of  gold  mines  in  the  north,  and  suppositions  of  the  return  of 
Sir  Thomas  Dunbeath,  and  what  not.  I  suppose  it's  the  fact 
that  men  who  are  personally  engaged  in  the  law  are  most 
frequently  cheated,  in  a  criminal  sense.  But  let  me  know,  Mr. 
Usher,  a  little  of  Scotland's  geology  and  the  sense  of  its  in- 
habitants, and  no  cock-and-bull  story  of  gold  and  lost  heiresses 
will  pass  current  as  decent  history — ^not  at  all.  Sir  Pete." 

"Do  you  believe  it  to  be  the  case,  Lord  Straven,  that  men 
in  the  law  are  more  easily  cheated  than  others  ? " 

"  I  have  it  in  my  own  experience.  I  am  exceedingly  fond  of 
strawberries,  Dr.  Rains,  in  their  season ;  and  my  wife,  Mrs.  Bell, 
knows  that  I  am  addicted  to  them.  Well,  then,  last  summer 
I  could  not  find  a  butler,  though  I  discharged  seven  in  as  many 
weeks,  who  had  sufficient  seli-i'estraint  to  permit  me  to  enjoy 
my  own  strawberries.  I  was  allowed  to  get  the  blue,  watery 
remainder  at  the  bottom  of  the  basket.  The  butlers  insisted  on 
making  away  with  the  large  crimson  ones  on  the  top.  But 
that's  only  one  example.  I  may  say,  however,  that  it  is  my 
conviction,  if  a  person  desires  to  thrive,  without  much  suspicion, 
and  with  good  practical  success  to  himself,  he  will  operate  upon 
a  judge  or  a  sheriff.  We  can't  always  be  suspecting  people. 
The  judicial  attitude  must  be  laid  aside  some  time  or  other. 
Dr.  Bains.  Beneath  the  robes  of  the  magistrate  there  survives 
the  unsuspecting  man.     Is  that  not  so,  sheriff  ? " 

"Certainly,"  said  the  sheriff,  uneasily,  not  liking  the  bearing 
of  Lord  Straven's  remarks  upon  his  own  behaviour,  so  many 
years  ago,  in  the  case  of  Mina  Durie.  "  I  agree  with  you  that 
men  in  a  judicial  position  cannot  always  be  suspecting ;  but  it  is 
quite  a  different  matter  when  they  have  taken  up  a  case  and 
sifted  it  to  the  bottom.  Then  there  is  no  question  of  being 
taken  in,  except  by  their  own  stupidity  in  weighing  evidence. 
This  revival  of  the  Dunbeath  business  seems  to  me  nothing  short 
of  an  insult  upon  my  own  judgment.  I  suppose  you  know. 
Lord  Straven,  that  Usher  has  sagely  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
my  ward  is  Miss  Dunbeath  ? " 
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Lord  Straven,  havii^  finished  all  the  skins  of  his  own  orange, 
began  to  attack  the  skins  on  the  plate  of  the  colonial  premier, 
mach  to  that  worthy's  surprise.  "I'm  not  bound,"  he  said,  "to 
make  remarks  about  your  ward,  sheriff,  in  the  case  of  a  suspicion 
of  that  sort.  It  wouldn't  do  for  me  to  have  an  opinion  about  it. 
I'm  not  saying  that  because  I  was  defrauded  by  my  own  butlers^ 
you  didn't  come  to  a  reasonable  conclusion  about  your  ward. 
You  will  remember,  in  regard  to  these  portions  of  a  deed  of 
conveyance,  that  I  gave  it  as  my  opinion  that  they  had  been 
drawn  in  the  colonies:  that  was  all  I  ventured  to  say  about 
them.  But  talking  of  Dunbeath,  what  an  independent  breed 
they  are  up  there !  The  Lord  Justice  Clerk  was  shooting  par- 
tridges up  in  that  region  last  year,  and  he  was,  naturally,  pursuing 
his  game — he's  an  execrable  shot,  I  may  say — through  a  field  of 
turnips.  He  was  wandering  among  the  turnips  when  he  observes 
a  man  at  a  dyke  looking  at  him  savagely>  after  which  he  opens 
his  jaws  and  uses  some  very  profane  language;  whereupon  the 
Lord  Justice  Clerk  begged  to  inform  him  who  he  was.  *  Do  you 
not  know,'  he  says,  *I  am  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk?'  *I  dinna 
care  wha's  clerk  ye  are,  ye'll  come  oot  o*  my  neeps,*  says  the 
agriculturist.  The  man  was  perfectly  well  aware  whom  he  was 
addressing,  but  he  might  have  permitted  him  to  wander  from 
mom  till  dewy  eve,  and  there  would  have  been  no  partridges 
shot — ^not  one.     He  is  an  execrable  sportsman." 

His  lordship  finished  all  the  orange-skins  upon  the  colonial 
premier's  plate ;  he  automatically  began  upon  Dr.  Bains',  and  as 
that  worthy  could  talk  nothing  but  pan-Presbyterianism,  he 
dragged  that  subject  up  by  the  hairs  of  the  head. 

"  No  doubt,"  said  his  lordship,  "  unity  is  strength.  But  variety 
is  life.  Qive  me  variety  in  the  first  instance.  Every  church  is 
a  facet  which  catches,  let  us  hope,  one  glimpse  of  the  truth.  I 
would  r^ret  the  day,  Dr.  Rains,  when  you  were  elected  reigning 
pope  of  Scotland  in  a  united  church." 

Dr.  Rains,  out  of  the  large  compassion  of  his  heart,  peeled 
another  orange,  so  that  the  old  lord  should  not  be  in  lack  of 
skins,  and  launched  out,  with  thundering  power,  upon  his 
favourite  topic.  In  vain  the  colonial  premier  tried  to  get  in  a 
side- word  about  colonial  Presbyterianism ;  in  vain  he  essayed  to 
shift  the  conversation  back  to  the  illimitable  acreage  at  the  seat 
of  his  power;  Dr.  Rains  thtmdered  unceasingly. 

"  Usher,"  said  Lord  Straven  at  length,  *'  I  think  if  you  were  to 
get  out  your  whist-table,  the  Doctor  could  explain  pan-Presby- 
terianism to  us  while  we  play." 

Chapter  XXIV. 

THE  GREAT  GOLD  MANIA. 

The  miners  who  had  come  into  Ruddersdale  began  at  length  to 
trouble  the  town.     They  had  shocked  it  enough  at  the  outset  by 
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the  openness  of  their  behaviour  in  matters  which  morality  and 
the  laws  of  society,  as  they  happened  to  be  understood  in 
Buddersdale,  considered  ought  to  be  conducted  in  private.  Half- 
a*hundred  strange  men  in  a  hamlet,  let  loose  upon  it  of  a  sudden, 
are  no  joke.  To  be  sure  it  was  a  compliment  to  Ruddersdale. 
They  were  on  the  spot  because  of  that  magnificent  rumour  which 
had  turned  so  many  heads,  and  which  seemed  likely  to  turn  so 
many  more.  Their  presence  implied  hidden  treasure  among  the 
hills,  and  for  an  insmuation  of  that  sort  much  unconventional 
behaviour  might  be  pardoned.  Still,  they  fluttered  the  dove-cots. 
At  first  it  was  all  very  well,  for  they  had  plenty  of  change  in 
their  pockets.  But  the  change  gave  out  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks,  and  no  post-office  orders  were  cashed  at  the  stationer's 
with  the  letter*box  in  the  window.  Not  one  single  order,  though 
it  was  the  fact  that  some  of  the  strangers  began  to  hesitate  about 
their  week's  account  at  Nancy^s,  and  in  their  rooms,  under  the 
thatches,  in  the  rear  of  the  town.  It  was  then  observed  that 
they  became  greatly  addicted  to  taking  out  cards  and  to  dis- 
tributing them  in  little  groups  of  four.  Any  day,  and  at  any 
hour  of  any  day,  small  companies  of  them  were  to  be  seen  intent 
upon  a  game  which  seemed  to  involve  the  destiny  of  a  dinner,  or 
a  supper,  or  a  pot  of  ale.  They  all  played  with  equal  earnestness, 
and  while  they  grumbled  much  at  Leslie's  domineering  behaviour 
in  shutting  up  the  Budder  against  all  prospecting,  they  went  on 
playing.  Naturally  the  Bev.  Mr.  Johnson  had  to  take  note  of 
this  peculiar  behaviour.  Years  and  years  ago  he  had  preached 
cards  out  of  Buddersdale.  There  was  still  a  pariah  here  and 
there — the  watchmaker  was  one  and  the  barber  was  another. 
Oards  were  understood  to  be  part  of  an  evening's  entertainment 
in  their  houses.  At  Mr.  Leslie's,  too,  cards  were  played ;  but  he 
was  difierent — even  Mr.  Johnson  admitted  that.  There  were 
persons  with  blue  blood  in  their  veins,  whose  methods  of  salvation 
were  different  from  mere  villagers,  who  stayed  with  Mr.  Leslie, 
and  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  they  should  be  hindered  from 
playing  cards  if  they  wanted.  When  Mr.  Johnson  talked  and 
prayed  and  preached  them  down,  he  tacitly  acknowledged  to 
himself  that  the  rule  had  exceptions  in  the  case  of  the  blue- 
blooded  ones.  Theologically  he  could  not  have  said  why  it  was 
fio,  but  socially  he  believed  it  to  be  the  case.  Cards  were 
intimately  connected  with  half-a-dozen  vices.  He  was  in 
Buddersdale  to  see  that  vices  were  exterminated.  Poor  people 
could  not  afford  to  have  them.  It  was  a  pity  that  the  rich  were 
obliged  to  be  left  alone  in  some  of  them.  But  so.it  was,  and  that 
was  enough  for  the  Bev.  Mr.  Johnson.  But  the  miners  were 
troublesome  in  other  ways.  Half  of  them  came  to  church  on 
Sundays,  but  they  did  not  behave  themselves.  While  he,  Mr. 
Johnson,  by  the  aid  of  a  biblical  encyclopaedia  and  a  vivid 
imagination  of  his  own,  was  telling  them  about  Ophir,  and 
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arguing  that  on  the  whole  gold  was  a  despicable  curse,  which » 
next  to  Adam's  apple^  had  done  more  mischief  than  anything  on 
earth,  the  miners  were  industriously  misbehaving  themselvecL 
.    Thus,  he  observed  while  he  preached  that  six  miners  would  be 
sitting  in  a  pew  by  themselves.     As  he  got  on  in  his  discourse 
he  would  see  that  in  the  same  pew  there  were  only  five,  then 
four,  then  three,  then  two,  then  no  miner  at  all.    That  might,  in 
an  ordinary  way,  have  only  been  exceeding  drowsiness  drawing 
their  heads  and  elbows  in  below  the  pews.    He  shortly  noticed^ 
however,  that  the  head  and  beard  of  a  miner  who  had  ducked 
and  become  invisible,  slowly  emerged  from  another  pew,  many 

{>ace8  off.  Now,  in  that  case  there  was  only  one  method  of 
ocomotion.  They  did  not  go  over  the  outside  of  the  pews,  as 
they  might  have  crossed  a  stile.  They  must  have  crept  in  below 
from  pew  to  pew,  and  it  annoyed  Mr.  Johnson  beyond  measare, 
because,  having  seen  a  miner  duck  and  disappear,  he  addressed 
an  imaginary  pew  in  tones  of  thunder,  expecting  him  to  come  up 
there ;  but  on  the  contrary,  he  came  up  somewhere  else,  where 
there  was,  probably,  a  promising  milkmaid,  arrayed  in  scarlet 
ribbons,  shining  with  well-scrubbed  cheeks.  It  was  not  Mr. 
Johnson's  habit  to  rebuke  sin  freely,  where  he  saw  it,  being  a 
little  purblind.  He  was  not  able,  therefore,  to  stop  his  disoOuise 
and  to  improvise  remarks  annihilatory  of  the  creeping  miners. 
Yet  he  felt  that  the  discipline  of  his  church  was  giving  way. 
The  little  boys  were  tittering — one  or  two  of  them  who  thus 
showed  their  approval  of  the  miners'  conduct  had  even  the  back 
of  a  Bible  brought  sternly  over  their  heads  by  watchful  fSEithers ; 
and  there  was  an  absence  of  the  attention  to  which  he  had  been 
accustomed,  as  if  something  more  absorbing  than  the  free  offer  of 
the  means  of  grace  were  occupying  the  attention  of  the  church. 

It  became  plain  to  him  that  something  must  be  done  when 
he  saw  in  the  back  seats  of  his  gallery  a  little  doud  of  smoke 
ascend  from  a  pew.  They  had  lit  their  pipes  during  service,, 
and  were  actually  smoking.  He  was,  indeed,  not  certfun  that  a 
pack  of  cards  had  not  been  produced  at  the  same  time,  for  the 
miners  were  intent  upon  something  which  seemed  to  demand  a 
great  exercise  of  their  elbows,  and  which  certainly  gave  them  an 
earnestness  of  aspect  which  he  in  vain  attempted  to  inspire  by 
his  preaching.  Besides,  as  spiritual  fetther  of  the  place,  com- 
plaints began  to  come  in  to  him.  Girls  were  forsaking  their 
sweethearts  for  the  new-comers.  There  was  an  ardent  young 
gardener,  who  looked  after  his  ''curlies,"  and  dibbled  his  cabba^, 
and  cut  his  potatoes,  and  sowed  his  annuals :  he  had  been  savmg 
money  for  eighteen  long  months  to  marry  the  banker's  house- 
maid, and  now  he  came  and  told  him  that  a  blackguard  miner 
was  paying  her  attentions.  He  admitted  that  the  miner  was  a 
taller  man  than  himself,  that  he  was  even  a  finer-looking  man ; 
but  it  was  hard  none  the  less  to  get  the  cold  shoulder  from  his 
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sweetheart  because  a  fellow  of  the  name  of  Armstrong  had  come 
out  of  the  south,  and  was  using  his  glib  tongue  to  greater 
advantage  than  he  (the  gardener)  could.  And  he  was  not  the 
only  one.  There  was  the  first  ploughman  on  a  farm  behind  the 
village  who  was  engaged  to  a  girl  at  the  Duke's  Arms ;  she 
would  not  look  at  him  since  the  miners  had  come.  And  there 
were  the  draper's  daughters,  two  of  them,  who  had  dropped 
corresponding  with  old  apprentices  of  their  father's  in  anouier 
town,  all  because  the  seekers  for  gold  had,  in  the  absence  of  other 
claims,  set  up  claims  on  their  affections.  Mr.  Johnson  thought  it 
was  high  time  to  say  something  to  Mr.  Leslie.  He  went  down, 
therefore,  and  said  it. 

"  I  am  obliged  to  bring  to  your  notice,  Mr.  Leslie,"  he  said^ 
"the  fact  that  there  is  a  general  demoralisation  of  the  town 
going  on.  These  miners  are  lowering  the  whole  tone  of  the 
community — ^the  whole  tone.  I  cannot  preach  for  them,  sir* 
Had  you  been  in  your  pew  the  last  two  Sabbaths  you  would 
have  seen  that  their  behaviour  was  diabolical  They  crawled  on 
all  fours.  They  smoked.  They — I  have  it  on  the  best  authority 
— ^they  played  cards  within  the  Church  of  Scotland.  I  am  not 
superstitious,  Mr.  Leslie,  as  you  know,  but  I  dread  a  visitation. 
I  do  not  know  that  what  overtook  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  may 
not  overtake  us,  if  this  evil  thing  is  not  purged  out  of  our  midsL 
Something  must  be  done.  I  greatly  fear  that  they  are  beyond 
conversion.  They  have  that  within  them  that  removes  them 
from  all  chance  of  moe.  They  are  graceless,  and  abominably 
wicked,  and  if  something  is  not  done  by  the  civil  arm,  it  will  not 
astonish  me  to  see  Buddersdale  reduced  to  ashes  by  an  avenging 
thunderbolt.  I  beseech  of  you,  Mr.  Leslie,  to  consider  what  may 
be  done  to  remove  them  from  our  midst." 

''I  will  have  them  sent  farther  up  the  country,^'  said  Mr. 
Leslie.  ''Don't  be  impatient,  Mr.  Johnson.  They  shall  go  in 
good  time.  But  I  have  work  for  them  to  do.  They  are  fine 
stubborn  material  for  you  to-work  upon.  You'll  have  to  drill  the 
means  of  grace  into  them  as  a  quarryman  driUs  gunpowder  inta 
a  rock.  Then  there  may  be  a  satisfactory  explosion.  I  will  see 
to  it  that  there  is  no  more  of  this  disgraceftil  behaviour  in  church."^ 

The  truth  was  that  Roderick  Leslie  was  in  no  immediate 
hurry  about  the  miners.  He  had  engaged  Russell,  and  paid  him 
wages  in  advance  for  work  he  intended  should  be  done.  It  was. 
his  policy  to  starve  the  remainder  of  the  miners.  As  soon  aa 
their  money  was  gone,  he  calculated  that  they  would  become 
his.  They  would  no  longer  want  to  dig  on  their  own  account ; 
they  would  accept  wages,  and  be  thankful  It  was  with  great 
pleasure  that  he  heard  of  their  card-playing  and  their  inability 
to  meet  their  weekly  scorea  He  took  it  to  be  a  sign  that  they 
must  pve  in.  Just  about  the  time  he  hoped  to  hear  of  a  com- 
pany being  put  upon  the  'Changes,  they  would  be  starved  into 
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a  likmg  for  weekly  wages.    Leslie  was  annoyed  to  find  thai 
there  was  so  much  delay  in  the  south  about  the  new  company. 
PorteouB  was  not  working  matters  as  he  had  expected.    The 
investing  public  was  not  rising  to  the  golden  bait    There  were 
peals  of  laughter  in  mining  circles,  he  had  been  informed.    Mining 
circles  thought  it  an  elaix)rate  ioke.    They  looked  upon  it  as 
the  most  humorous  thing  which  had  occurred  of  recent  years  in 
their  burrowing  experience.    They  liked  the  audacity  of  it,  but 
they  would  not  invest.    They  would  not  quote  it,  much  less 
invest;  but  they  liked  the  drollery  of  the  thing  all  the  same. 
Nothing  daunted,  however,  Leslie  had  every  grain  of  gold  utilised, 
and  some  chains  and  watches,  whose  material  had  been  unearthed 
years  before  on  other  mountains.    He  had  the  stuff  worked  up 
into  trinkets  and  gew^ws,  and  they  were  put  into  windows  in 
the  south,  labelled   "  Kuddersdale  gold."      It  fetched  nobody. 
Curious  passengers  looked  in  at  the  windows,  but  investors 
smiled.    Post  alter  post  brought  no  better  news  from  Porteous 
than  that  the  investing  public  hung  fire  with  its  money.     He 
saw  nothing  for  it  but  to  take  the  afiair  abroad,  where  it  would 
be  more  difficult  for  people  to  make  inquiries.    It  grew  upon 
Porteous  that  Paris  was  the  likeliest  centre  for  starting  the  scheme 
to  the  best  advantage.    Meanwhile  let  Leslie  go  on,  he  advised, 
with  any  work  he  contemplated.     Let  him  set  his  diggers  to 
something,  and  test  one  or  two  leads  in  his  neighbourhood  for  his 
own  satisfaction,  even  if  he  contemplated  nothing  better  in  the 
meantime.    That  was  how  it  came  about  that  one  evening  Leslie 
walked  into  the  parlour  of  Nancy  Harper,  smoking,  and  inter- 
rupted Armstrong  as  he  was  telling  his  companions  a  little  stoiy 
of  a  stroll. 

"I  strolled,"  the  ex-mate  was  saying,  ''as  far  as  Dunbeath 
House  to-day.  Now  it's  a  pity  to  see  an  old  place  like  that 
Ijring  idle,  wide  open  to  the  dogs,  and  a  gentleman  like  me  here 
who  would  be  pleased  to  take  up  my  quarters  in  it.  Right  glad 
I'd  be  to  swing  a  hammock  in  any  room  of  it :  I  would — ^yes,  I 
would — and  ring  for  my  hot  water  in  the  morning,  and  my 
whisky  cold  at  night,  and  pipes  and  baccy  and  beef  and  cabbage 
in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  no  questions  asked  till  the  day  I 
died.  A  fine  property,  and  no  mistake.  But  you'll  allow  me  to 
put  in  a  word  about  it.  I  went  into  the  house,  and  nobody  said, 
'  No,  you  sha'n't,'  and  I  walked  through  the  hall,  and  up  a 
polished  oak  floor  into  a  library,  and  out  of  the  library  at  right 
angles  into  a  room  full  of  old  portraits.  Listen  to  me,  now,  old 
Harry,  snoozing  in  the  comer.  You  are  listening,  are  you? 
Very  well,  I  walks  up  to  a  comer  and  sees  a  face — whose  fiice 
do  you  think  ?  How  should  you  know  ?  I  sees  the  face  of  old 
chum  High-Dry  of  the  Red  GuUy.  You  remember  High-Dry, 
him  with  the  infernal  hatred  to  spade  work,  who  had  a  bridged 
nose  and  a  bright  eye  and  the  appearance  of  better  days  about 
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him.  Old  High-dry,  I  tell  you,  as  large  as  life,  standing  in  the 
canvas  in  the  comer  of  that  hall,  with  all  his  ancestors  about 
him.  I  always  said  at  the  Bed  Qulley,  '  Here's  a  swell.'  You 
don't  recollect  ?  I  did,  though — I  did.  And  I've  lived  to  find 
my  words  come  true ;  for  he  stands  among  his  ancestors  in  the 
hall  of  Dunbeath  House. 

''  Now  will  any  of  you  tell  me  a  little  coincidence  like  that^  on 
a  fine  spring  aitemoon.  I  meet  a  chum  under  the  Southern 
Cross ;  1  chum  with  him  in  Red  Gully ;  I  come  up  here  to  sink  a 
shafb^  and  I  find  my  old  chum  is  an  ancestor,  the  kind  o'  fellow 
that  keeps  up  the  connection  between  the  centuries — a  link 
from  the  old  times  to  the  new  times — an  old  chum,  in  fact, 
a  swell " 

''You  mean  Sir  Thomas  Dunbeath?"  asked  Leslie  in  the 
doorway. 

"  I  mean  old  High-dry  of  Red  GuUv ;  or  if  he's  Sir  Thomas, 
that's  his  fault,  not  mine.    I  ask  you  if  it's  my  fault  now,  is  it  ?  " 

(7b  he  oo}itinfued,^ 
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That  spirits  when  they  pass  the  veil 
Forget  us  we  can  scarcely  think. 
Yet  they  with  us  have  lost  the  link. 

If  there  no  sorrow  may  prevail. 

What  shall  I  do  then  ?  Must  I  leave 

My  heart  to  feed  upon  the  love, 

That  now  is  past  and  lost  above, 
And  say  I  cannot  more  conceive  ? 

Not  so,  my  sorrow  finds  the  thought 
What  I  call  sorrow  in  the  nighty 
May  show  by  Heaven's  clearer  hght, 

lake  joy  with  threads  of  suffering  wrought. 

And  in  their  eyes  who  watch  afar 

Need  not  be  tears  as  they  behold ; 

They  see  the  broidery  of  gold 
Life  makes  when  most  it  seems  to  mar. 

AUDLEY  MACKWORTH. 
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Once  more  we  have  had  to  Kve  through  a  month  of  intense 
amdeiy.    The  gloomy  prognostication  with  which,  in  our  last 
number,  we  closod  our  review  of  the  situation  on  the  Afehan 
frontier,  has  been  only  too  speedily  justified.     The  strange  thing 
is  that  when  the  blow,  which  the  friends  of  peace  on  both'  sides 
had  for  some  time  been  dreading,  actually  fell,  it  produced  on 
almost  every  side  the  effect  of  an  entirely  unexpected  stuprise. 
The  intelligence  found  us  in  one  of  those  periods  of  relapse,  which 
alternate  with  periods  of  white   heat  in  the  intermittent  fever, 
which  is  the  normal  state  of  English  public  feeling  with  regard  to 
our  difference  with  Bussia,  as  it  is  with  regard  to  all  our  roreign 
difficulties.     We  had  begun  to  get  accustomed  to  living  in  what  is 
called  a  crisis,  and  were  finding  comfort  in  the  flabby  faith  that  we 
should  once  more  "  dawdle  out  of  it  somehow,"  wnen  the  echo  of 
the  Russian  and  Afghan  guns,  which  had  gone  off  at  Pul-i-Khisti, 
startled  us  out  of  our  returning  placidity  into  the  most  vehement 
of  all  the  spasms  that  have  shattered  the  constitution  of  English 
public  opinion  during  the  past  year  and  a  half. 

And  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  negotiations  between  the  two 
Governments  were  making  some  progress,  when  the  "unhappy 
incident"  on  the  Khushk  lor  the  time  oeing  put  a  stop  to  eveir- 
thing  but  recrimination.  The  respite  obtained  by  the  memorable, 
though,  as  it  turned  out,  futile  "  arrangement "  of  March  17th  was 
being  utilized  by  the  two  Foreign  Offices  to  arrange  a  basis  on  which 
their  Commissioners  might  proceed  in  laying  down  a  frontier.  On 
March  14th  England  had  proposed  to  Russia  the  recognition  of  a 
northern  and  a  southern  limit,  between  which  the  agents  of  the  two 
countries  were  to  conduct  their  survey  and  fix  the  Ene  of  demarca- 
tion. The  northern  boundary  of  the  land  thus  to  be  recognised 
as  debatable  ran  from  Shir  Tepe,  a  little  south  of  Sarakns  on 
the  Heri-Rud,  which  forms  the  Persian  frontier,  to  a  point  near 
Sari  Yazi  on  the  Murghab ;  the  southern  boundary  ran  from  Karez 
Ili-as,  also  on  the  Heri-Bud,  through  Chamenibeid  on  the  Elhushk, 
to  a  point  near  Meruchak,  on  the  Murghab.  The  zone  of  survey 
thus  contained  all  the  disputed  points,  rulikhatun  and  Zulfikar  on 
the  Heri-Bud,  the  oasis  of  Penjdeh  between  the  Khushk  and  the 
Murghab,  as  well  as  Akrobat,  which  lies  about  half-way  between 
the  Heri-Bud  and  the  Khushk.     It  was  an  eminently  fidr  and 
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conciliatory  proposal  Nor  was  the  Bussian  answer,  which  was 
received  in  London  on  the  2nd  April,  otherwise  than  conciliator}' 
in  tone.  It  accepted  the  lines  proposed  by  England  as  those 
between  which  the  frontier  was  to  be  fixed,  bat  desired  to  extend 
the  zone  of  survey,  though  not  the  territory  to  be  regarded  as 
debatable,  as  far  south  as  the  Paropamisus  ranfi^e,  immediately 
north  of  Herat.  *  ^ 

It  was  at  this  juncture,  when  the  political  barometer  was  once 
more  pointing  to  fair  weather,  that  the  whole  aspect  of  affairs  was 
suddenly  transformed  by  the  news  of  the  bloody  conflict  between  the 
Russian  and  Afghan  forces  on  the  disputed  frontier.  At  daybreak 
on  April  9th,  London  was  electrified  by  the  report  that  General 
KomarofF,  the  Bussian  commander  on  the  frontier,  had  defeated 
the  Afghans,  with  great  8laughter,'somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Penjdeh.  Discredited  at  firat,  the  story  gathered  strength 
during  the  morning,  and  produced  in  the  political  and  commercial 
circles  of  the  British  capital  a  panic,  whidi  has  had  no  equal  since 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  1870.  Bussian  stocks  fell  10  per  oent. 
in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  and  even  consols  showed  a  &11,  almost 
unparalleled  in  our  times,  of  nearly  3  per  cent.  When,  later  in  the 
day,  on  the  reassembling  of  the  House  of  Commons  after  the  Easter 
holidays,  Mr.  Gladstone  stated  what  he  knew  about  the  incident, 
which  had  first  been  communicated  to  him  and  Lord  Granville 
on  the  previous  evening  at  Holmbury,  and  described  it,  on  the 
strength  of  Sir  Peter  Lumsden's  first  report,  as  ^^  wearing  the 
appearance  of  ftn  unprovoked  aggression,'^  there  was  not  one 
man  in  ten  who  did  not  believe  that  war  between  Bussia  and 
England  had  become  inevitable. 

But  ten  days  have  elapsed  since  then,  and  we  are  once  more 
beginning  to  get  over  it,  as  we  have  got  over  prior  incidents,  each 
in  turn  denounced  as  ^'  intolerable  aggression,"  and  subsequently 
acquiesced  in  with  sulky  or  despondent  indifference.  The  process 
in  this  instance  has  been  highly  characteristic  and  instructive, 
if  not  exactly  reassuring  as  to  the  future  of  a  foreign  policy, 
which  is  the  common  product  of  a  bewildered  and  irresolute 
Government,  an  ignorant  public,  and  a  blatant  press.  In  the  first 
place,  Mr.  Gladstone's  original  statement  was  considerably  modified 
by  a  second  made  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  in  which  he 
quoted  "  an  explanation "  just  received  from  Sir  Ureter  Lumsden, 
materiallv  modifying  his  original  account  of  what  had  happened. 
In  his  first  despatch  Sir  Jreter  had  described  the  Afghans  as 
having  ^^made  no  advance  either  before  or  after  the  17th  of 
March,"  in  which  case  General  Komaroff,  who  knew,  as  has  since 
been  acknowledged,  the  tenor  of  the  ^^arrangement"  of  that 
day,  would  have  oeen  undoubtedly  the  aggressor.  In  his  ^^  expla- 
nation," however,  our  Commissioner  admitted  that  the  Afgnans 
had,  since  the  17th,  thrown  a  portion  of  their  forces .  across 
the  Ehushk,  though^  in  his  opinion,  this  act  ^^did  not  properly 
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constitute  an  advanoe,  but  was  only  the  oocnpation  of  a  moie 
adyantageons  position/'  Sir  Peter's  ^^  opinion  "  may  very  likely 
tnm  out  to  be  as  sound  in  substance  as  it  is  suspicious  in  fonn  ; 
but  it  was  certainly  very  unfortunate  that  he  communicated  his 
interpretation  of  the  facts  in  his  first  report,  and  resenred  the 
statem)Bnt  of  the  facts  themselyes  for  his  second  edition. 

The  qualification  thus  introduced  into  the  English  version  of  the 
^^  unhappy  incident "  did  not  immediately  produce  its  efiect  upon 
English  opinion.  With  a  few  significant  exceptions,  the  London 
papers  next  morning,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  on  most  mornings 
since,  fulminated  in  ^eir  most  tremendous  style  against  Bussian 
dunUcity  and  insolence ;  and  they  were  followed,  though  with  less 
violence  and  nothing  like  the  same  unanimity,  oy  the  chief  pro- 
vincial journals.  But  Sir  Peter  Lumsden's  admission,  lendi^  a 
certain  colour,  as  it  did,  to  General  Komarofi^'s  version  of  the  a^ir, 
according  to  which  the  Afghans  were  the  sole  aggressors,  and  com- 

Slled  him  to  fight  in  self-defence,  gave  the  friends  of  Russia  a  chance, 
er  advocates  in  this  country — ^few,  indeed,  but  able,  cool-headed, 
and  well  supplied  with  facts — have  accordingly  put  forward  a  view 
of  the  case,  which  not  only  completely  exculpates  Russia,  but  turns 
the  tables  upon  the  Engush  officers  present  in  the  Afghan  camp, 
and  throws  upon  them  the  blame  for  not  keeping  our  allies  better 
in  order.     The  doubt  thus  created  in  many  minds,  whether  the 
Russians  were  so  much  in  the  wrong  after  all,  has  strengthened  the 
reflection,  reasserting  itself  in  a  great  many  more,  that  war  with 
Russia  is  a  terrible  business,  and  has  led  to  the  considerable  reacti<m 
which  has  taken  place  in  public  opinion.     The  process  of  cooling 
down  has  been  greatly  assisted  by  the  language  of  the  Russian 
Foreign  Office,  which  has  maintained  throughout  all  these  difier- 
ences  an  attitude  as  bland  and  imperturbable  as  that  of  our  own 
has  been  fidgety  and  spasmodic.    But  the  great  pacifying  influence, 
after  all,  has  been  the  delay  necessary  to  obtain  an  answer  from 
General  Komarofi^  to  the  demand  made  by  his  Government  for 
further  explanations,  and  from  Sir  Peter  Lumsden  to  the  request 
addressed  to  him  from  London  for  his  judgment  on  the  first  report  of 
the  Russian  general.    There  is  some  question  as  to  the  length  of  time 
which  it  wilftake  for  us  to  get  our  answer  &om  Sir  Peter,  and  ih&re 
is  a  fierce  conflict  of  assertions  as  to  the  state  of  telegraphic  commu- 
nication between  Astrabad  and  Merv — some  asserting  that  it  is 
sufficiently  advanced  for  a  telegram  to  reach  St.  Petersburg  from 
Penjdeh  in  three  days,  while  others  claim  nine.     But,  in  any  case, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  the  fiill  statement  of  both  sides  of  the  case 
can  be  in  the  hands  of  the  two  Governments  much  before  the  end 
of  April.    And  it  is  not  at  all  doubtful  that  by  that  time  the 
majority  of  Englishmen  will  have  remembered  that,  "  afl»r  all," 
Penjdeh  is  of  no  great  consequence  to  Afghanistan,  and  of  none 
at  all  to  England ;   that  we   could  not  do  much  harm  to  the 
Russians  if  we  did  go  to  war  with  them ;  that  they  are  dose  to 
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Herat,  while  we  are  five  hnndred  miles  off ;  and  last,  bat  not  leasts 
bat  our  allj,  the  Ameer,  who  has  just  sworn  eternal  friendship 
to  as  at  Bawul  Pindi,  would  evidently  rather  put  up  with  a  slight 
redaction  of  territory  than  see  an  aruiy  of  50,000  English  troops 
enter  Afghanistan  to  tarn  the  Russians  out  of  it. 

All  these  considerations,  some  good,  some  thoroughly  bad,  will 
have  prepared  public  opinion  in  this  country  to  receive  with  greatly 
increased  tranquillity  tiie  full  details  of  what  happened  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Pul-i-iUiisti  in  the  last  days  of  March.  If  the  Afghans 
can  be  made  out  to  have  been  in  the  vrrons,  or  partly  in  the  wrong, 
most  people  will  be  heartily  glad  that  we  snould  resume  negotiations 
as  if  nothing  had  happened ;  while,  if  it  appears  that  the  Russians 
have  clearly  been  the  aggressors,  we  shall  yet  certainly  be  content 
with  a  far  smaller  measure  of  satisfaction  than  what  the  Govern- 
ment would  have  been  forced  to  demand  in  the  heat  of  our  first 
surprise.  In  any  case  the  British  lion  will  have  had  his  roar,  and 
the  fact  that  his  perpetually  roaring  and  then  running  away  has  the 
most  disastrous  effect  on  the  once  terrible  animal's  reputation — so 
useful  while  it  lasted — ^for  pugnacity,  is  not  a  consideration  which 
has  any  weight  with  the  BntiSi  Tom  Fool.  ^' What  do  I  care,''  he 
says  to  himself,  ''what  a  lot  of  foreigners  think  of  me  ?  "  That  the 
esteem  in  which  a  State  is  held  by  its  neighbours  in  respect  of 
strength,  resolution,  and  courage  is  a  thing  of  substantial  value, 
though  it  cannot  be  measured  in  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  ;  that 
the  conviction  which  we  have  fostered  in  the  minds  of  our  neigb- 
bours,  that  England,  however  she  may  bluster,  will  never  fight—* 
with  any  stronff  Power — ^is  the  fundamental  cause  of  our  incessant 
and  increasing  foreign  difficulties,— such  ideas  are  the  common- 
places of  statesmen,  but  they  are  abracadabra  to  the  multitude. 
Hence,  as  long  as  it  is  still  considered  the  height  of  statesmanship 
to  follow  and  not  to  lead  the  well-meaning  but  uninstructed 
majority  of  British  voters,  these  ideas  will  have  no  influence  in  the 
councils  of  this  nation. 

And  upon  this  crassness  Russia  counts.  Her  statesmen  know  ta 
a  nicety — they  would  be  pitiable  dullards  if  they  did  not  know  bv 
this  time — ^the  nature  of  the  excitable  but  stupid  animal  with  which 
they  have  really  to  deal ;  for  English  diplomatists,  as  they  are  well 
aware,  are  but  the  recorders  on  whicn  the  changing  moods  of 
public  feeling  play  '^  what  stop  thev  please."  When  first  the  news 
of  Komaro£rs  victory  reached  this  country,  the  Russian  Foreign 
Office  made  haste  to  insist  upon  the  fact  that  the  conqueror  had 
I'etired  to  his  original  position.  A  week  had  passed,  the  rage  of 
England  had  subsided,  and  then  Russia  had  no  fear  in  letting  it 
be  known  that  General  Komaroff  had  established  a  '*  provisional 
government "  in  Penjdeh.  The  calculation  was  entirely  justified 
bv  the  result.  The  action,  which  might  have  caused  the  cup  of 
English  indignation  to  run  over  on  the  9th,  was  on  the  16th 
safely  avowable.    There  is  a  good  deal  of  rather  foolish  contro- 
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versy  as  to  the  real  natare  of  the  pacific  professions  of  the  Roasian 
Government.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  the   state  of  ^in^  in   the 
dominant  cirdes  of  the  Empire  is  easily  intelligible,     lliere  is  a 
war-at-any-prioe  party  at  St.  Petersbarg,  as  there  is  a  war^U-anj- 
price  party  in  London.    But  it  is  very  certain  that  neither  the  Cur 
nor  his  most  responsible  advisers  desire  war  now,  if  only  for  the 
very  good  reason  that  they  can  get  all  that  they  want  without  it,  as 
long  as  things  are  properly  managed.    They  have  no  intention  of 
allovnng  their  impetuous  oflScers  on  the  confines  of  the  empire  to 
drag  them  into  an  unnecessary  struggle.     They  are  anxious  not  to 
fight,  and  would  probably  disown  Somarofi^,  or  any  one  else,  who 
went  to  lengths  tbat  made  a  war  with  England  inevitable.     But 
they  are  certainly  not  going  to  recall  or  censure  men^  who  win 
battles  and  annex  districts  on  their  own  initiative,  as  long  as  it  is 
probable  that  England  will,  with  however  wry  a  face,  put  up  with 
such  proceedings.     Komaroff  and  his  like  are  free  to  venkire  as 
much  as  England  can,  at  present,  be   induced  to  stand,   and 
Russian  statesmen  have  a  very  shrewd  notion  that  England  will 
stand  the  annexation  of  Penjdeh.     The  fresh  di£Sculties,  whi<di  at 
the  moment  of  our  writing  (March  20th)  have  apparently  arisen 
between  the  two  forts^  in  no  respect  shake  our  confidence  in  a 
peaceful  solution  based  on  a  substantial  surrender  on  the  part  of 
En^and. 

With  regard  to  the  actual  events  which  have  produced  all  this 
commotion,  it  would  be  vain,  with  our  present  imperfect  infor- 
mation, to  attempt  to  forestall  the  impartial  judgment  of  history. 
But  what  probably  happened  was  this : — ^At  the  time  of  the 
arrangement  of  March  17th  the  Afghans  occupied  the  oasis  of 
Penjdeh,  consisting  of  a  triangle  lying  between  the  Elhushk  on 
the  west  and  the  Murghab  on  the  east,  the  junction  of  the  two 
rivers  forming  its  apex  on  the  north,  wiih  a  force  of  some  three  or 
four  thousand  men.  The  key  of  this  position  was  the  high  hill  of  Ak 
Tepe,  near  the  confluence  of  the  rivers,  while  an  advance  guard  was 
stationed  on  the  further  (west)  side  of  the  Khushk,  at  me  bridge 
of  Pul-i-Ehisti.  A  Russian  force  of  unknown  strength,  but  pro- 
bably less  than  that  of  the  Afghans,  lay  some  distance  to  the  north 
of  the  junction  of  the  rivers  at  E-im-ak-Chari,  on  the  way  to  Sari- 
Tazi,  but  with  an  advanced  post  on  the  left  or  western  bulk  of  the 
Eiiushk,  just  opposite  the  main  Afghan  position.  Some  time  between 
the  17th  and  the  30th  the  Russian  general  mardied  with  the  main 
body  of  his  troops  to  the  point  already  occupied  by  his  foreposL 
The  Afghans,  seeing  a  movement  of  the  Russians  in  force,  and 
perhaps  fearing  that  they  would  carry  the  bridge  at  Pul-i-Khisti 
and  take  up  a  position  in  their  rear,  along  the  base  of  the  triangle 
between  the  rivers,  thus  cutting  them  oflTfrom  Bala  Murghab  and 
Herat,  threw  their  whole  army  across  the  Khushk  to  prevent  the 
contemplated  manoeuvre.  This  advance,  whether  it  was  really  a 
threat  to  the  Russians  or  whether  it  ozily  suited  Komarofi^  so  to 
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regard  it,  was  probably  the  immediate  proYOcation  of  tlie  Russian 
attack.  If  this  is  the  real  sequence  of  events,  there  is  no  sub- 
stantial justification  for  the  action  of  the  Russian  commander.  It 
is  an  eztremly  strained  interpretation  of  the  understanding  be- 
tween the  two  Governments  to  say  that  it  allowed  him  to  march  a 
considerable  force  right  up  to  tne  Afghan  position,  just  because 
that  position  had  always  been  confronted  by  a  Russian  outposi 
And  m  any  case  the  advance  was  wanton  and  needless,  nor  can 
any  motive  be  suggested  for  it  but  the  desire  to  alarm  his 
uncivilized  and  excitable  opponent  into  a  breach  of  the  under- 
standing. Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Afghans  in  the  battle  of  the 
30th  March  sustained  a  crushing  defeat,  and  fell  back  in  confusion 
to  Meruchak  and  Bala  Murghab.  According  to  the  latest  reports, 
they  are  not  prepared  to  make  a  stand  anywhere  in  advance  of  Herat. 
As  the  Russians  will  not,  at  present  at  any  rate,  go  as  far  south  as 
that  (for  such  a  move  would  entail  far  too  great  a  risk,  political  as 
well  as  military)  we  are  not  likely  to  hear  of  any  more  '^  unhappy 
incidents  "  in  the  immediate  future.  The  Ameer  professes  not  to 
regret  Penjdeh,  though  he  is  said  to  have  gone  home  contemplating 
a  levSe  en  masse  for  the  defence  of  Herat  ;  and  it  is  quite  possible 
that  a  more  comfortable  frontier  may  be  devised  for  him,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  much-debated  oasis  of  the  Saryk  Turkomans. 
But  meanwhile  the  political  defeat  and  its  consequent  discredit 
remain,  for  us  if  not  for  him,  and  will  not  be  without  their  efiect 
in  India  and  elsewhere. 

And  as  it  happens,  this  is  a  peculiarly  unfortunate  time  for  this 
country  to  lose  any  more  ground  in  the  esteem  of  her  neighbours. 
For  England,  for  whatever  reason  (and  perhaps,  if  we  Took  for 
them  without  the  distorting  glasses  of  partizan  interpretation,  the 
reasons  are  not  hard  to  nnd),  is  at  present  not  only  the  most 
unpopular,  but  the  most  lightly  regarded,  the  most  subject  to 
cavalier  treatment,  of  all  the  Great  Powers.  A  very  unpleasant 
illustration  of  thisjzeneral  feeling  has  been  ffiven  in  the  Uust  week 
by  the  action  of  France  with  regard  to  me  Bosphore  Egyptien. 
It  may  be  that  there  was  some  formal  irregularity  in  the  sup- 
pression of  this  seditious  journal,  but  every  Government  has  an 
mdefeasible  right  to  protect  itself  against  the  publication  of  open 
incitements  to  rebellion.  The  demand  for  reparation  which  France 
has  made  upon  the  Egyptian  Government  because  it  exercised 
this  right  against  a  Frencn  subject,  is  as  insulting  in  form  as  it  is 
extravagant  in  substance.  And  why  ?  Because  the  Government 
of  Egypt  was  under  the  protection  of  England,  and  was  acting 
on  English  advice.  A  demand  which  it  is  impossible  to  conceive 
addressed  to  the  Government  of  Russia  or  of  Germany,  which 
would  have  been  condemned  by  European  opinion  as  impertinent 
if  addressed  to  that  of  Greece  or  Switzerland,  may  be  cneerfully 
and  with  impunity  made  upon  a  Power  which  has  only  England 
behind  it     The  action  of  M.  de  Freydnet,  anxious  no  doubt  tc 
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display  vigour  in  the  position  to  which  he  has  so  unexpectedlj 
been  calleo,  is  probably  not  meant  very  seriously,  bat  its  gratuitoas 
offensiveness  is  highly  significant.  It  shows  how  little  the  con- 
cession, which  England  has  just  made  in  accepting  the  Financial 
Convention,  has  done  to  allay  the  jealousy  or  aisarm  the  hostilitjr 
of  our  principal  rival  in  the  struggle  for  supremacy  in  E^pt. 

The  Convention  itself,  accepted  in  principle  by  the  House  of 
Commons  after  a  two  nights^  debate  by  a  majority  of  48  (294  to 
246),  does  not  materially  alter  our  political  position  in  Egypt,  while 
it  undoubtedly  relieves  the  immediate  financial  embarrassments  of 
that  unlucky  country.  It  is  not  as  a  fresh  defeat  in  itself,  but  aa 
putting  the  seal  of  general  recognition  on  the  failure  which  was 
already  a/at^  (iccompliy  that  the  Convention  is  unfavourably  regarded 
by  Englishmen.  As  was  pointed  out  in  the  debate  by  the  indepen- 
dent Liberals,  who  on  this  occasion  voted  with  the  Government^ 
our  hands  in  Egypt  have  never  been  free,  so  It  is  absurd  to  speak 
of  the  Convention  as  tying  them. 

Time  was — ^before  we  had  united  all  the  Powers  except 
Italy  against  us — when,  in  consideration  of  the  service  we  had  ren- 
dered to  all  Europe  by  our  intervention  in  Egypt,  we  might  have 
obtained  such  a  relaxation  from  intemationflJ  ties  as  would  have 
enabled  us  at  least  to  attempt  to  do  something  substantial  to  improve 
the  position  of  the  fellahs.  But  that  time  having  been  allowed  to 
slip  by,  the  chance  of  thoroughly  reorganizing  Egypt  under  English 
auspices  was  gone,  and  even  the  maintenance  of  our.  exclusive 
supremacy  there  had  been  rendered  in  the  long  run  impossible. 
The  Powers  had  made  up  their  minds  to  use  the  rights  of  inter- 
ference already  belonging  to  them,  to  gradually  bring  about  a 
Multiple  Contest  instead  of  the  sole  supremacy  of  England  in 
Egypt,  and,  as  we  were  unable  to  resist  their  pressure,  there 
was  no  longer  any  valid  reason  why  we  should  make  ourselves 
solely  responsible  for  the  discharge  of  the  pecuniary  obliga- 
tions of  £jgypt.  But  neither  is  were  any  longer — and  this  is 
the  most  important  point — any  valid  reason  why  we  should 
remain  solely  responsible  for  the  defence  of  the  countr}\  The 
two  only  objects  for  which  it  was  rational  to  spend  blood  and 
treasure  in  that  i-egion  were  the  establishment  of  British  supremacy 
on  the  highway  to  India  and  the  creation  of  a  good  Government 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Egyptian  people.  As  we  are  not  to  be  allowed 
to  achieve  either  one  or  the  other,  as  our  authority  in  Egypt  is  to 
be  ultimately  reduced  to  the  same  level  as  that  of  any  other  rower, 
why  should  we  any  longer  make  exceptional  sacrifices  ? 

No  doubt  it  may  be  difficult  to  achieve  an  immediate  withdrawal 
of  our  troops  from  Egypt — principally  on  account  of  the  Soudan. 
We  may  be  willing  enough,  probably  nine  out  of  ten  Englishmen  by 
this  time  are  willing  to  give  up  all  thought  of  smashing  the  Mabdi,  or 
establishing  any  order  in  the  ooudan — to  withdraw  our  forces  from 
the  Nile  and  from  Suakin,  to  abandon  the  recently  commenoed 
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railway  to  Berber,  and  to  admit  that  the  lives,  both  Arab  and 
English,  which  haye  been  lost  on  that  road  during  the  past  month, 
have  been  as  wantonly  sacrificed  as  those  which  we  threw  away 
in  that  region  a  year  ago.  Bat  there  is  one  thing  we  cannot  do. 
We  cannot  leave  the  **  friendlies  "  of  that  country,  from  the  Mudir 
of  Dongola  downwards,  to  the  mercy  of  the  Mahdi.  Until,  there- 
fore, the  Mahdi's  power  is  broken,  whether  by  a  conflict  with  us, 
or  by  the  dissensions  which  are  once  more  rife  among  his  own 
followers,  or  until  we  can  hand  over  the  guardianship  of  such 

{oints  of  the  Soudan  as  we  now  hold  to  other  civilised  forces — 
taly,  perhaps,  or  Turkish  troops  under  English  officers — complete 
withdrawal  is  impossible.  But  were  any  of  these  contingencies  to 
arise,  the  demand  for  it  would  be  overwhelming,  and  that  not  only 
with  regard  to  the  Soudan,  but  at  no  very  distant  date  with 
regard  to  Egypt  also. 

At  any  less  eventful  season  a  great  deal  would  remain  to  be  said 
of  other  important  features  outside  our  own  country.  Such  are 
the  progress  of  Sir  C.  Warren  in  South  Africa,  the  alarming  rebel- 
lion of  the  half-breeds  and  Indians  in  the  north-west  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  the  sudden  fall  of  the  most  long-lived  French 
Ministry  since  the  establishment  of  the  Republic  just  before  the 
announcement  of  that  conclusion  of  peace  with  China,  which  should 
have  given  it  a  new  lease  of  power  and  popularity.  But  space 
forbids  us  to  dwell  upon  these  points,  and  the  two  former,  at  any 
rate,  may  with  advantage  be  left  over  for  future  discussion. 

Of  home  events,  too,  there  is  hardly  room  to  speak,  though  these 
likewise  have  not  been  unimportant,  but  only  dwarfed  by  me  more 
exciting  and  immediate  interest  of  our  foreign  relations.  In  the 
purely  political  sphere,  indeed,  the  month  has  been  an  uneventful 
one,  though  it  has  been  sadly  signalized  by  the  death  of  Lord 
Cairns,  the  greatest  of  living  English  judges,  and  one  of  the  very  few 
statesmen  whom  the  Conservative  party  still  possessed.  The  debate 
in  committee  on  the  Bedistribution  Bill  has  dwindled  to  a  mere  dis- 
cussion of  the  names  of  the  new  districts — ^names  which,  however  Mr. 
Raikes  and  other  zealous  legislators  may  improve  them,  will,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  remain  sufficiently  unmanageable.  In  the  remaining 
legislative  business  there  is  not,  and  till  we  get  to  the  renewal  of  the 
Crimes  Bill,  is  not  likely  to  be,  anything  of  momentous  importance. 
All  purely  political  interest  is  concentrating  itself  more  and  more 
upon  the  preparations  for  the  general  election.  Even  the  Prince 
of  Wales's  visit  to  Ireland,  much  as  its  political  significance  had 
been  emphasized  beforehand,  and  loudly  as  its  succks  (Testime  is  being 
celebrated  by  the  newspapers  to-day,  hardly  suffices  to  divert 
attention  from  the  absorbing  question,  how  the  cat  is  going  to 
jump  in  this  or  that  constituency  on  the  fateful  day  of  the  poIL 
The  most  remarkable  thing,  perhaps,  about  the  candidates  already 
announced — and  the  great  majority  are  now  in  the  field — ^is  not  so 
much  the  newness  of  the  men,  as  the  comparative  lack  of  novelty 
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in  ihe  type  of  liheir  political  programmes.  Only  in  a  very  small 
number  of  constitnendes  have  labonr  candidates  been  pat  forward  ; 
and  the  addresses  of  would-be  members,  even  of  the  most  advanoed 
school,  are  less  AiU  than  might  have  been  expected  of  the  socialistic 
doctrines,  which,  according  to  some  authorities,  are  at  the  present 
time  so  rife  amongst  us.  Socialistic  principles,  no  doubt,  are  involved 
in  many  of  the  schemes  of  future  reform  which  are  broached. 
They  are  there,  in  the  background ;  but  the  wonder  is  that  tbey 
should  not  yet  in  a  greater  number  of  cases  have  forced  their  way 
to  the  front.  The  social  revolution  about  which  so  much  nonsense 
is  talked  nowadays^  must  be  far  off  indeed,  when  with  an  aknost 
uniform  system  of  household  suffrage  not  one  candidate  in  twenty 
is  found  to  give  any  countenance  to  the  more  drastic  proposals 
of  our  Social  Democrats. 

The  fact  is  all  the  more  remarkable,  because  the  conditions  of 
the  time  are  undoubtedly  calculated  to  favour  in  an  exceptional 
degree  the  efforts  of  these  puny  English  echoes  of  the  great  Ger- 
man Socialists.  The  cruel  uncertainty  of  the  existing  industrial 
system,  the  catisa  causans  of  all  socialistic  teaching  and  aspira- 
tion, is  once  more  making  itself  felt  with  peculiar  severity.  To 
the  dire  distress  of  the  shipbuilders  on  the  northern  rivers,  whidi 
had  perhaps  reached  its  turning-point  some  months  back,  we  have 
now  added  a  great  strike,  consequent  upon  continuous  reductions 
of  wages,  among  the  coal-miners  of  Yorkshire  ;  and  similar,  thoagh 
less  general  ana  acute  disturbances  of  the  labour  market,  are  re- 
ported from  the  headquarters  of  the  great  hardware  and  textile 
manufacture.  In  the  case  of  many  of  the  Yorkshire  miners  tlie 
hardship  and  the  ill-feeling  which  a  time  of  strike  always  necessarily 
produces  are  heightened  by  the  fact  that  iheir  employers  are  in  many 
instances  their  landlords  also,  and  have  retaliated  upon  the  strikers 
by  evicting  them  from  their  dwellings,  a  tyrannous  though  not  un- 
natural exercise  of  a  most  unwholesome  power. 

But  while  the  distress  is  almost  universal,  it  is,  as  always,  London, 
and  more  especially  East  London,  which  makes  most  noise  about  its 
sufferings,  or  rather,  which  has  most  noise  made  for  it  by  the  phil- 
anthropic dabblers  of  the  West  End.  Of  course  there  is  the  usual 
conflict  even  of  trustworthy  opinion  as  to  the  extent  of  the  evil, 
some  of  the  most  experienced  workers  among  the  poor  declaring 
that  it  is  no  greater  than  they  have  often  known  it,  and  deprecating 
all  exceptional  measures,  while  others,  besides  the  agitators,  main- 
tain that  things  are  growing  steadily  worse.  Of  course,  too,  there 
is  the  usual  amount  of  spasmodic,  superficial,  and  wholly  ineffectual 
charity — ^free  breakfasts  to  the  unemployed  under  aristocratic  and 
even  royal  patronage,  and  who  knows  what  other  applications  of 
penny  plaster  for  the  relief  of  chronic  consumption.  But  there  is 
a  more  disheartening  spectacle  connected  with  the  present  depres- 
sion than  the  antics  of  self-advertising  charity.  It  is  the  irrecon- 
cilable conflict  between  opposite  schools  of  social  reformers,  both 
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equally  zealous  and  sincere,  as  to  ihe  line  to  be  adopted  for  the 
mitij|;ation  of  these  crying  evils.  On  the  one  hand,  there  is  a 
demand  of  increasing  vehemencey  which  naturally  commands  the 
complete  sympathy  of  the  unemployed  themselves^  for  the  com- 
mencement of  ^reat  and  much-needed  public  works  by  the  State  or 
by  local  authonties,  with  a  view  to  making  labour  for  the  people 
starving  from  want  of  it.  On  the  other  side  are  the  orthodox 
economists  of  the  old  school,  pointing  to  a  hundred  instances 
in  which  relief  works  have  done  more  harm  than  good,  and 
insisting  that  the  only  possible  remedy  is  organized  emigration. 
It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  old  objections  to  the  interference 
of  public  authorities  with  respect  to  the  employment  of  labour 
are  beginning  to  yield  to  the  pressure  of  necessity.  The  present 
time  of  stress  may  pass  by  before  victory  has  declared  for 
either  side  in  the  struggle,  and  in  that  case  the  time-honoured 
controversy  will  once  more  go  to  sleep,  only  to  be  revived  with 
unexhausted  activity  in  the  next  season  of  depression.  But  if 
the  existing  stagnation  continues — ^with  so  much  work  of  a  public 
kind  which  wanto  doing,  and  so  many  idle  hands  wanting  to  do  it, 
with  the  great  vacuum  of  unsupplied  needs  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  great  surplus  of  idle  need-suppliers  on  the  other — we  must  be 
prepared  to  see  some  startling  experiments  in  the  direction  of  State 
organization  of  labour. 

March  2Mh.  A.  H. 


Critical  Notices. 


MR  MEREDITH'S  LATEST  NOVEL* 

Mb.  Meredith's  latest  novel  is  the  event  of  the  day  to  a  small, 
but  very  select  and  very  devoted,  circle  of  admirers.  That  it 
should  be  this,  and  little  more  than  this,  is  a  practical  satire  on 
contemporary  taste  more  convincingly  bitter  than  the  sharpest  of 
Mr.  Meredith's  purposed  epigrams.  Is  the  general  public  then 
truly  given  over  to  its  "rose-pink"  and  "  dirty  drab,"  its  roae-pink 
of  sentimentalism,  its  dirty  drab  of  so-called  realism  ?  Certainly 
when  Charlotte  M.  Yonge  is  openly  adored,  and  Emile  Zola 
sneakingly  relished,  it  looks  like  it.  To  read,  without  the  trouble 
of  a  thought,  to  read  with  lazy  acquiescence,  with  agreeable  sensa- 
tions of  relish,  softly  charmed  by  the  mild  radiance  of  the  roee- 
pink,  shrewdly  appealed  to  by  the  strong  savour  of  the  dirty 
drab ;  that  seems  to  be  the  ideal  of  the  novel  reader.  And  of 
course  he  gets  what  he  wants.  Union  is  strength,  and  the  novel 
readers  are  a  strong  band,  firmly  formed  against  the  foe,  shoulder 
to  shoulder.  "  Everybody  knows,"  says  Mark  Pattison,  "  that  we 
go  to  a  novel  in  order  that  we  may  occupy  a  vacant  mind  without 
giving  attention  " ;  and  he  remarks  it  in  explanation  of  Mr.  Mere- 
dith's unpopularity.  "  Mr.  Meredith's  prose  requires  attention — 
an  impertinent  requirement  on  the  part  of  a  novelist."  As  a  con- 
sequence— I  still  quote  Pattison — ^his  name  is  a  label  warning 
novel  readers  not  to  touch. 

To  reflect  on  it  makes  one  feel  sermonic.  Here  is  a  man  who 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  been  producing  a  series  of  the  most 
brilliant  novels,  written  in  English,  since  the  death  of  Thackeray  ; 
a  man  whom  Swinburne  and  Myers  name  in  the  same  breath  with 
George  Eliot ;  and  for  the  general  public,  for  the  public  that  buys 
up  editions  and  makes  what  is  called  a  "  success,"  he  is  still  only 
a  name,  and  a  name  of  terror.  We  have  recently  seen  the  success 
of  a  piece  of  puppet-work  like  "  Called  Back  " ;  a  success  to  be  only 
reverently  spoken  of  in  the  hundred  thousands.  It  is  a  singular 
picture  of  our  public,  breathless  gentlemen  running  to  the  rail- 
way bookstalls  for  copies  of  "  Called  Back."  After  all,  honestly, 
this  is  what  we  admire,  if  we  would  only  confess  it ;  which  we 
unconsciously  do  once  in  a  while.  A  villain  with  blood-stained 
hands  ;  a  faultless  heroine  suffering  the  woes  of  good  women  in 
a  wicked  world ;  some  sort  of  a  space-devouring  hero,  Apollo 
among  the  herdsmen ;  that  is  the  programme,  in  rough,  of  the 

*  '<  Diana  of  the  Cross  Ways,"  by  George  Mexedith.     London  :  Chapman  &  Hall 
(Limited). 
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truly  popular  novel,  the  novel  quite  to  onr  minds  and  tastes. 
Now,  taking  this  as  a  standard,  is  Mr.  Meredith  even  likely  to  be 
popular  beyond  the  small  circle  of  persons  who  think  ? 

I  fear  to  hope  it.  Let  us  look  at  a  few  of  his  leading  character- 
istics, and  see  if  thej'  seem  very  likely  to  harmonise  with  the 
public  taste.  In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Meredith  conceives  that  the 
novelist's  prime  study  is  human  nature,  his  first  duty  to  be  true 
to  it.  Moreover,  being  an  artist,  he  is  not  content  with  simple 
observations ;  there  must  be  creation,  the  imaginative  fusion  of 
the  mass  of  observed  fact.  And  it  should  be  noticed  that  to  Mr. 
Meredith,  human  nature  does  not  begin  and  end  in  those  surface 
traits  which  we  carelessly  seem  to  know' our  fiiends  by,  and  which 
can  be  cunningly  selected  and  joined  together  without  difficulty 
by  any  clever  story-teller.  It  is  needful  to  say  it,  because  this 
operation  is  often  considered  very  profound,  and  the  result  a 
wonderful  triumph  of  psychology,  human  nature  in  photograph 
almost.  To  Mr.  Meredith  the  conditions  of  truth  seem  harder  ; 
and  I  suppose  they  seem  very  hard  indeed  to  the  reader. 

Philosophy  in  fiction ;  that  is  Mr.  Meredith's  demand  in  the 
introduction  to  "  Diana  of  the  Crossways,"  and  it  is  for  philosophy 
in  fiction  that  he  has  been  battling  all  his  days.  Do  not  ask  if 
this  is  the  road  to  popularity ;  the  very  word  is  ominous  to  the 
reader  of  novels.  Philosophy  in  fiction !  Double  notes  of  ex- 
clamation cannot  convey  the  emphasis  with  which  I  hear  it 
shrilled  in  chorus.  Yet  perhaps  these  deriders  would  require  a 
certain  amount  of  "  truth  to  nature  "  ?  "  To  demand  of  us  truth  to 
nature,  excluding  philosophy,"  says  Mr.  Meredith,  "  is  really  to 
bid  a  pumpkin  caper.  As  much  as  legs  are  wanted  for  the  dance, 
philosophy  is  required  to  make  our  human  nature  creditable  and 
acceptable."  Nowhere,  more  than  anywhere,  writer  and  public  are 
at  the  poles.  An  obtuse  public  requires  a  revelation  of  human 
nature  in  a  series  of  explosions,  galvanically  directed  acts,  with 
little  expressed  connection,  cause,  or  likelihood ;  only  startling. 
Above  all,  there  must  be  those  **  set  scenes  of  catching  pathos  and 
humour,"  which  Mr.  Meredith  declines  to  supply.  Why  ?  He 
declines  to  supply  them,  he  consciously,  purposely  loses  what  are 
called  *'  good  points,"  because  it  is  not  in  nature  to  run  to  a  crisis 
at  every  action.  When  they  come,  in  the  course  of  things,  he 
rises  to  them,  and  treats  them  grandly,  as  he  alone  can  ;  but  he 
does  not  strain  for  them,  nor  break  the  right  development  of 
events  for  a  sensation's  sake.  With  a  reliance  profoundly  true 
and  artistic  he  subordinates  incident  and  character,  working  every- 
where under  the  lead  of  philosophy  in  fiction. 

This  philosophy  of  his  seeking  is  only  another  name  for  intui- 
tion, analysis,  imaginative  insight.  It  can  subsist,  I  suppose, 
without  creation.  It  should  presuppose  this,  as  in  Mr.  Meredith 
it  does.  He  has  comprehension  of  a  character  from  height  to 
depth  through  that  "eye  of  steady  flame,"  which  he  attributes  to 
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Shakespeare,  and  which  may  be  defined  in  every  great  artist.  He 
sees  it,  he  beholds  a  complete  nature,  at  once  and  in  entirety. 
His  task  is  to  make  others  see  what  he  sees.  But  this  cannot  be 
done  at  a  stroke.  It  must  be  done  little  by  little,  touch  upon 
touch,  light  upon  shade,  shade  upon  light.  The  completene68»  as 
seen  by  the  seer  or  creator — ^the  term  is  the  same — ^must  be 
microscopically  investigated,  divided  into  its  component  parts, 
produced  piece  by  piece,  and  connected  visibly.  It  is  this  Uiat 
is  meant  when  we  talk  of  analysis ;  and  the  antithesis  betweea 
analysis  and  creation  is  hardly  so  sheer  as  it  seems.  Partly 
through  a  selection  of  appropriate  action,  partly  through  Um 
revealing  casual  speech,  the  imagined  character  takes  palpable 
form;  finally  it  does,  or  it  should,  live  and  breathe  before  the 
reader  with  some  likeness  of  the  hue  and  breath  of  actual  life. 
Here  it  would  seem  we  must  stop,  to  judge  by  the  conduct  of 
most  of  our  esteemed  writers.  But  there  is  a  step  farther,  and  it 
is  this  step  that  Mr.  Meredith  is  strenuous  to  take.  You  have 
the  flesh,  animate  it  with  spirit,  with  soul.  Here  is  the  task  for 
the  creator.  If  his  eye  be  not  of  steady  flame,  if  it  falter  here,  he 
is  lost.  But  seeing  with  the  perfect  completeness  of  that  vision, 
it  is  possible,  step  by  step,  with  a  trained  multitude  of  the 
keenest  words  of  our  speech,  to  make  plain,  though  in  our  groping 
twilight,  the  incredible  acts  of  the  soul.  If  this  is  an  unworthy 
aim,  contemn  Shakespeare.  This  is  Mr.  Meredith's,  and  it  is  this 
and  no  other  consummation  that  he  prays  for  in  demanding 
philosophy  in  fiction.  As  to  the  chances  of  popularity  with  oar 
public,  I  have  not  observed  that  our  present  "  favourite  novelists  " 
aspire  to  philosophy  in  fiction. 

Then  again,  Mr.  Meredith's  style  is  a  singular  one.  His  swif);- 
glancing  wit  is  very  trying  to  the  general  reader,  his  irony  is 
terrible  in  its  subtle  unexpectedness.  The  public  loves  an  easy 
style ;  a  style  that  it  considers  direct,  not  trifling.  Mr.  Meredith  s 
style  is  confessedly  not  easy  ;  but  the  difficulty  in  it  is  due  veiy 
much  to  a  careful  attempt  at  that  very  directness  and  veracity 
which  men  ignorantly  worship.  An  ordinary  style  of  the  flowine 
sort,  such  as  we  are  educated  into  acquiescence  with,  may  be  saia 
to  he  the  legitimate  ideal  of  the  journalist,  and  very  rightly  fitted 
for  the  purposes  of  journalism.  The  purposes  of  journalism,  and 
of  such  writing  as  resembles  it,  are  obvious.  Journalism  is  a 
means  of  conveying  the  opinions  of  the  average  man  to  the 
average  man  in  a  manner  between  the  sermonic  and  the  conver- 
sational. There  is  neither  pretence  nor  attempt  at  a  very  deep 
insight  or  a  very  profound  view.  No  doubt  this  is  quite  as  it 
should  be.  It  is  of  the  essence  of  the  game  of  politics,  and  must 
subsist ;  but  the  consequence  in  the  direction  of  style  is  a  general 
lowering,  or  rather  extending,  of  the  value  of  words,  a  general 
regularity  of  construction,  according  to  tacitly  accepted  patterns, 
which  leaves  us  in  danger  of  forgetting  that  **  fossil  poetry "  is 
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poetry  as  well  as  fossil.  The  main  peculiarity  of  Mr.  Meredith's 
style  is  this  :  he  thinks,  to  begin  with,  before  writing — ^a  singnlar 
tlung,  one  may  observe,  in  the  present  day.  Then,  having  certain 
definite  thoughts  to  express,  and  thoughts  frequently  of  a  difficult 
remoteness,  he  is  careful  to  employ  words  of  a  rich  and  fruitful 
significance,  made  richer  and  more  fruitful  by  a  studied  and 
uncommon  arrangement.  His  sentences  are  architectural,  and 
every  word  is  a  plain  or  an  adorned  piece  of  masonry  fitting  into 
the  general  structure.  It  is  natural  that  in  reading  him  you  are 
inclmed  to  cry  out  at  the  strangeness ;  perhaps  you  will  add,  the 
affectation.  It  is  not  affectation,  but  a  rarely-revealed  nature, 
such  as  we  usually  expect  in  poets,  but  are  not  thankful  for  in 
prose  writers.  The  poet's  cunning  use  of  words  in  another  than 
the  common  way;  his  art  in  surcharging  them  with  a  wealth 
of  spiritual  meaning.  This  is  a  commonplace  of  our  criticism, 
and  is  accepted  in  the  poet.  Why  not  then  in  the  man  of  prose  ? 
Mr.  Meredith,  who  is  likewise  so  fine  a  poet  in  the  actual  metre, 
is,  in  this  sense,  as  well  as  in  others,  a  poet  in  prose. 

But  I  have  mentioned  his  wit.  Everybody  acknowledges  the 
wit.  Wit  surely  is  popular  1  Then  why  not  Mr.  Meredith's  ? 
It  is  not  popular,  in  the  first  place,  because  it  is  too  dazzling  for 
weak  eyes ;  because  it  is  too  fantastical,  too  learned,  remote,  allu- 
sive ;  very  much  because  it  is  subtly  ironical ;  perhaps  most  of 
all  because  it  is  shrewdly  stinging  to  our  prejudices.-  What  is 
known  as  "  social  satire  "  is  very  taking ;  the  more  rabid  the  better. 
But  it  is  so  by  compromise.  The  satirist  must  chuckle  behind 
the  sneer,  must  wink  in  token  of  concealed  amity  behind  the 
mask  of  the  professional  Diogenes,  and  the  public  will  be  ready 
in  return  to  smile  a  pleasant  enjoyment.  But  if  the  satirist  is 
very  much  in  earnest,  and  terribly  bitter,  and  terriblj*^  true,  it  is 
another  matter.  Like  the  greatest  of  his  fellows,  Mr.  Meredith 
is  not  a  story-teller  merely,  he  is  a  spiritual  fighter.  His  shafts 
are  deadly  to  the  dull,  the  sham,  the  conventional ;  the  cruelty  of 
the  world,  its  folly,  tyranny,  and  panics,  its  ancestral  treatment 
of  women — a  pet  topic,  and  a  dangerous.  A  good  critic,  and  a 
competent  observer  and  chronicler  of  current  society,  has  said  of 
two  portraits  in  Mr.  Meredith's  latest  novel — Constance  Asper  and 
Lady  Watkin, "  types  of  the  British  virgin  and  the  British  matron ; 
two  species  that  our  author  does  not  love" — that  they  are 
**  cruelly  and  splendidly  successful.  They  would  go  far  to  make 
him  unpopular  were  he  as  widely  read  as  Ouida."  This  satire 
is  too  quiet^  too  clinging,  too  pervasive  and  incontestable,  to  be 
taking.  The  sauce  piquante  to  the  British  palate  is  a  lighter 
condiment  than  this,  which  is  prepared  from  a  recipe  not  in  its 
cookery  books. 

Thus  much  for  Mr.  Meredith's  present  chances  of  popularity 
beyond  that  small  circle  to  which  I  referred ;  the  circle  of  persons 
who  think.    How  very  small  this  is  it  is  not  pleasant,  but  ma 
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be  profitable  to  reflect.  I  had  recently  the  pleasure  of  perufiii^ 
a  nst  of  our  chief  novelists,  as  given  in  a  book  of  stately  propor* 
tions  and  voluminous  matter.  Seventy  or  eighty  names  "weiB 
mentioned ;  they  ranged  from  Walter  Scott  to  Hawley  Smart — 
a  long  interval,  in  time  and  much  else.  The  name  of  George 
Meredith  was  indeed  '*  conspicuous ''  by  its  absence  in  so  ocmd.'- 
prehensive  a  catalogue  Again,  1  have  been  gravely  asked  by 
bookish  people  if  1  do  not  mean  Ov)en  Meredith  by  George  Mere- 
dith. It  is  easy  to  say,  Non  ragUmam  di  lor^  una  gtiwrda  e 
pasm,  but  the  cheap  contempt  is  ineffectual.  These  people 
insist  on  being  talked  of,  for  it  is  owing  to  them,  and  audi  as 
they  are^  that  Mr.  Meredith's  books  are  a  prize  to  bibliophiles 
and  a  problem  to  would-be  readers.  For  a  tew  shillings  you  can 
get  almost  any  novel  of  any  living  novelist,  small  or  great.  Mr, 
Meredith  is,  1  think,  the  one  exception.  I  believe  the  majorily 
ot  his  books  have  never  even  trod  the  well-worn  round  from  the 
three  volumes  to  the  one.  Not  more  than  one  or  two  are  now 
accessible  (save  to  a  patience  and  a  purse  not  given  to  all)  in  any 
shape  or  form. 

For  this  we  have  to  thank  the  good  people  who  do  not  know 
the  difference  between  George  Meredith  and  Owen  Meredith. 
One  cannot  suppose  the  publishers  to  be  blind  to  their. own 
interests,  and  it  is  presumable  that  ii'  even  a  moderate  section 
of  the  reading  public  cared  to  read  Mr.  Meredith's  novels,  the 
publishers  would  see  the  wisdom  of  occasionally  allowing  one  to 
buy  a  copy  at  a  reasonable  itite.  When  we  may  expect  this 
privilege  I  do  not  know.  As  it  is  a  question  of  supply  and 
demand  I  suppose  we  are  foolish  to  dream  of  it  Meanwhile,  one 
is  curious  to  know  how  long  **  Diana  of  the  Crossways/*  for  the 
present  Mr.  Meredith's  latest  novel,  will  remain  accessible  to  the 
ordiDaiy  buyer.  It  is  a  practical  question,  perhaps  seemingly 
too  practical  ior  a  retined  criticism  ;  but  it  is  significant  of  much. 
It  means  simply  this :  how  much  less  than  the  consideration  we 
show  to  a  thousand-and-one  tales  of  sentiment  and  sensation, 
shall  we  show  to  a  novel  that  is  purely  a  work  of  genius,  and  in 
wiuch  almost  the  exactness  of  science  is  wedded  to  all  the  charm 

of  art?  ARTHUR  STMON& 


^  Can  the  Old  Faith  live  with  the  New  ? "    By  G.  Mathe&on, 
CD.    BJackwood. 

In  design  and  in  achievement  the  book  before  us  is  unique. 
Stated  briefly,  its  purpose  is  to  inquire  whether^  in  so  far  as  they 
come  into  contact  with  each  other,  the  Christian  revelation 
and  the  doctrine  of  Evolution  aie  mutually  exclusive;  and  its 
conclusion  is  that  the  old  faith  and  the  new  theory  are  only 
difi'erent  methods  of  making  precisely  the  same  afiirmations! 
Lest  the  reader  should  be  disposed  to  take  that  interjection 
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an  an  invitation  to  cast  this  work  aside  as  one  of  the  sensational 
paradoxes  now  too  numerous  in  apologetic  literature,  we  hasten 
to  say  that  "  Can  the  Old  Faith  live  with  the  New  ? "  is  as 
able  and  profound  in  its  execution  as  it  is  startling  in  its 
proposition.  It  opens  up  quite  a  new  field  of  inquiry,  and  it 
gives  us  a  valuable  suggestion  as  to  how  that  inquiry  may  be 
pushed  on  with  profit.  The  science  of  which  Mr.  Herbert 
opencer  is  the  leading  li^ht  has  been  subjected  to  many 
criticisms ;  to  too  many,  pemaps,  for  the  welfare  of  the  religion 
in  whose  defence  they  were  designed.-  Dr.  Matheson,  however, 
is  no  empirical  theologian;  and,  whatever  may  be  the  ultimate 
judgment  upon  it,  his  essay,  we  are  certain,  will  cast  no  discredit 
on  Uie  cause  it  is  intended  to  promote.  The  scope,  of  this  notice 
is  too  limited  to  permit  more  than  the  bare  indication,  alrea'iy 
^ven,  of  the  idea  round  which  Dr.  Matheson  has  wrought, 
ouffice  it  to  say,  that,  while  extremely  cautious  in  accepting 
Evolution  in  its  details,  the  doctor  is  lucidly  vigorous  in 
defence  of  the  positions  he  does  take  up;  that,  while  widely 
eclectic,  he  is  more  than  ordinarily  original ;  and  that  his  tone 
and  his  method  are  temperate  and  scientific  to  a  degree. 


English  Veksions  of  the  Bible  :  A  Handbook.    By  the  Rev. 
J.  I.  Mombert    Crown  8vo.    Bagster  &  Sons  (Limited),  1885, 

Db.  Mombebt,  who  has  very  recently  done  good  work  in  his 
edition  of  the  Tyndale  Pentateuch,  here  provides  a  concise  and 
trustworthy  account  of  the  common  English  Version  of  the 
Scriptures.  He  traces  it  from  its  first  rude  beginnings  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  times,  through  the  various  changes  it  has  undergone,  to 
the  form  in  which  it  is  now  claimed  as  a  common  inheritance  by 
seventy  millions  of  people.  His  book  is  of  value  primarily  to 
the  Biblical  student,  but  at  the  same  time  may  be  read  with 
interest  and  advantage  by  any  one,  by  reason  of  its  very  numer- 
ous and  lengthy  illustrative  examples  which  are  drawn  from  the 
originals,  and  are  accompanied  by  parallel  translations  into 
modem  English.  Dr.  Mombert  gives  the  results  of  independent 
studies  rather  than  their  processes,  acknowledging,  where  used, 
his  sources  and  authorities  with  commendable  conscientiousness. 
He  has  also  adopted  a  satisfitctory  method  of  allowing  the  several 
translations  to  disclose  their  own  origins,  histories  and  mutual 
relations  by  means  of  the  parallel  production  of  kindred  versions 
in  different  collations  and  analyses.  The  utility  of  the  book  is 
further  enhanced  by  the  introduction  of  a  detailed  account  of 
the  English  versions  based  on  the  Vulgate,  in  connection  with 
which  interesting  chapters  on  the  Authorised  Version  (1611)  and 
the  various  Revisions  of  the  Bible  are  appended,  including  that 
of  1881.  It  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted  that  the  issue  of  Dr. 
Mombert's  book  was  not  postponed  for  another  year  (the  original 
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AmericaD  edition,  of  which  this  is  a  reprint  or  an  importatioa, 
appeared  last  year),  since  particulars  and  a  critical  and  analytical 
account  of  the  forthcoming  Revised  Old  Testament  could  then 
have  been  incorporated  in  it^  and  we  fear  that  this  is  scarcely  the 
kind  of  work  that  runs  into  a  second  edition  very  rapidly. 

The  Book  Lover  :  a  guide  to  the  best  reading.    By  James 
Baldwin.     Chicago :  Jansen.  McClurg,  &  Co.,  1885. 

This  is  a  neat  little  book,  prettily  got  up,  and  deserving  of  some 
praise.  It  does  not,  as  might  have  been  expected  and  was  hoped, 
fill  the  Ixiawifia  that  exists  in  present-day  literature  for  a  really 
critical  book  upon  books ;  but  it  is,  on  the  whole,  fairly  truat- 
worthy,  and  may  be  consulted  and  its  rules  followed  with  advan- 
tage by  the  casual  and  the  non-scientific  reader.  Composed,  as  it 
iMgely  is,  of  extracts  from  what  the  greatest  thinkers  and  wiiteis 
.  in  all  ages  and  nationalities  have  said  about  books,  it  could  not 
1  i.^fitil  to  interest,  even  if  it  were  less  happily  put  together. 

t.  J  The  scope  of  the  book  is  well  conceived,  its  method  is  mode- 

L  ^'         rately  correct ;  but  its  execution  is  unequal,  and  in  parts  weak. 
y  The  volume  is  divided  into  eleven  chapters,  dealing  with  the 

Choice  of  Books,  How  to  Read  Them,  the  Use  and  Formation  of 
Libraries,  etc.,  and  contains,  as  appendices,  Courses  of  Reading 
in  several  subjects.     It  is  this  last  portion  that  forms  its  weakest 
point — ^testifying  either  to  a  very  ill-balanced  judgment,  or  a  lack 
of  knowledge  of  the  books  recommended,  their  natural  sequence 
and  affinities.    Thus,  as  an  example,  we  may  instance  the  course 
for   Greek    History,   wherein   we    find    Keightley's    ''Classical 
Mythology"   (a  good  book  for  its  time,  when  first  published) 
allied  to  Mrs.  Dwight's  "  Greek  and  Roman  Mythology  "  (a  poor 
book  of  American  origin)  as  the  only  two  "  indispensable  "  books 
for  the  purposes  of  reference  in  Greek  Mythology  ;  Hawthorne's 
"  Wonder  Book  "  and  his  '*  Tanglewood  Tales  "  standing  side  by 
side  with  Mr.  A.  Murray's  "  Manual  of  Mythology  " ;  and  Messrs. 
Butcher  and  Lang's  "  Odyssey  "  with  Goethe's  "  Iphigenia  "  I 

Two  parallel  columns  are  devoted  to  the  Mediceval  and  Modern 
(English)  History  Course— the  one  for  books  directly  bearing  on 
the  periods  into  which  the  Course  is  divided,  the  other  for  books 
of  collateral  interest.  This  is  a  good  arrangement,  and  if  fol- 
lowed out,  will  greatly  help  young  readers  in  forming  a  general 
view  of  contemporary  continental  history,  life,  and  manners. 
This  section,  moreover,  has  been  more  carefully  prepaied  by 
Dr.  Baldwin,  and  with  greater  knowledge  than  the  others, 
excepting,  perhaps,  that  on  Poetry;  and  his  lists  of  English  books, 
and  English  translations  of  foreign  ones,  are  here  full,  and' 
selected  with  judgment;  though,  as  is  but  natural,  several  of  his 
recommended  works  are  not  well,  or  not  at  all,  known  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantia 
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MR,  GLADSTONE. 
A    CRITICAL     STUDY. 

BY  T.   P.   O'CONNOR,   M.P. 

The  time  cannot  be  far  distant  when  Mr.  Gladstone  will  retire 
from  active  political  life.  Frequently  one  hears  in  the  House  of 
Commons  that  he  does  not  intend  to  hold  the  Premiership  for  more 
than  a  few  months,  sometimes  for  more  than  a  few  weeks ;  the  weeks 
pass  awaj,  and  then  the  months,  and  he  is  still  in  his  place,  as  full 
as  ever  of  that  distractingly  active  and  many-sided  vitality  which 
makes  him  the  central  figure  of  the  place.  It  was  understood  that 
the  close  of  the  struggle  over  the  Franchise  and  Bedistribution 
Bills  would  have  been  seized  by  him  as  a  convenient  and  befitting 
moment  for  making  his  exit.  Then  came  the  difficulty  with 
Russia ;  and  now  it  is  understood  that  his  party  wish  him  to 
remain  in  office  till  after  the  Q-eneral  Election,  convinced  that  his 
is  the  name  with  which  still  to  conjure  the  British  democracy. 

Probably  this  estimate  of  the  political  situation  is  correct.  To 
the  British  people  Mr.  Gladstone  still  stands  surrounded  by  the 
halo  of  surpassing  ability^  and  of  something  more  than  earthly 
goodness.  It  is  the  faith  in  him  as  highminded,  conscientious, 
morally  elevated  above  other  men,  that  gives  him  his  chief  hold 
upon  the  masses.  The  masses  in  England  are  above  all  things 
^sentimental  and  emotional ;  and  there  is  something  about  the  Premier 
that  attracts  the  sentimental  and  the  emotional.  It  is  no  secret 
that  the  estimate  of  him  among  keen  and  disillusioned  politicians 
is  very  different;  and  that  to  this  class  the  popular  faith  in 
Gladstone  is  an  addition  to  the  long  list  of  popular  superstitions. 
There  is  no  man  certainly  in  the  present  day  of  whom  opinions 
differ  so  widely.  He  is  hated,  everybody  believes,  by  many  of  his 
own  colleagues ;  the  dislike  to  him  of  his  political  opponents  in 
the  House  of  Conunons  amounts  sometimes  to  something  like 
frenzy ;  behind  his  back  and  sitting  among  his  own  followers  are 
many  men  who  never  tire  of  aeriding  his  pretensions,  and 
denouncing  his  £sdlings.  An  attempt  is  made  in  the  following 
pages  to  give  an  estimate  of  his  character  which  shall  be  free 
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alike  from  hatred  and  from  hero-worship.  The  object  is  to 
anticipate  the  calmness  with  which  his  career  will  be  judged  by 
a  critic  who  shall  have  survived  the  passions  of  the  hour  in 
which  the  Prime  Minister  moves  and  figures  so  largely. 

First,  as  to  his  oratory.  There  are  no  instances  on  record  of 
political  results  greater  or  more  immediate  than  those  which  have 
been  effected  by  the  voice  of  Mr.  Grladstone.  The  opinion  of  the 
severest  critic,  even  in  an  age  remote  from  our  own  times,  and  from 
his  own  personal  influence,  will  probably  confirm  the  unanimous 
verdict  of  to-day  as  to  his  supremacy  as  a  parliamentary  orator. 
Thus  his  speech  on  the  Vote  of  Credit  the  other  day  absolutely 
silenced  all  opposition ;  though  the  elements  of  opposition  were 
there — ^large,  numerous,  and  bitter.  The  Badicals,  who  hated  the 
prospect  of  war,  joined  in  the  great  shout  which  followed  the 
triumphant  orator  as  he  lefl  the  House,  though  everybody  thought 
his  words  made  war  inevitable  :  and  the  Conservatives  were  hudied 
in  mute  bewilderment.  The  sources  of  his  marvellous  power  in 
this  respect  are  many,  and  have  been  described  by  hundreds  of 
pens.  First,  there  is,  of  course,  his  marvellous  voice  ;  then  a  face 
strikingly  handsome,  and  at  once  majestic  and  as  mobile  as  that  of 
a  tragedienne  of  genius  ;  a  figure  erect  and  commanding  ;  and 
usually  health  so  perfect  that  he  is  able  to  put  into  his  speeches 
all  that  physical  vigour  without  which  no  speech  is  completely 
effective.  Indeed,  when  the  reasons  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  success 
come  to  be  subjected  to  pitiless  analysis,  a  larger  share  than  would 
perhaps  be  now  conceded  will  be  given  to  a  muscular  frame, 
splendid  nerves,  and  perfect  digestion.  The  hideous  hours,  the 
depressing  and  sickly  atmosphere  of  the  House  of  Commons,  allow 
prolonged  influence  only  to  men  of  robust  physique,  and  often 
palpably  explain  the  success  of  inferior  over  abler  men.  It  is  not 
easy  to  describe  the  qualities  of  any  man's  oratory,  and  still  less 
easy,  the  qualities  of  an  oratory  so  varied  as  that  of  Mr.  Gladstone. 
There  was  no  session  in  which  he  showed  the  various  resources  and 
excellencies  of  his  style  more  frequently  than  the  session  in  which 
the  last  Irish  Land  Bill  was  passed.  It  was  amazing  to  see  the 
vast  opportunities  for  nearly  every  form  of  rhetorical  appeal  which 
opened  themselves  up  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  even  when  he  had  to  start 
from  a  point  so  apparently  sterile  and  narrow  as  the  change  of  a 
word  in  the  fourth  line  in  a  third  sub-section  of  a  clause.  Argu- 
ment, carried  to  resistless  finality,  playfulness,  hot  anger,  subtle  and 
delicate  distinctions — all  these  things  would  be  seen  in  a  speech  of 
perhaps  half-an-hour's  duration,  and  begun  evidently  without 
a  single  note  or  a  moment's  preparation.  To  make  one  of  these 
occasions  complete,  it  only  required  that  Sir  Stafford  Northcote 
should,  by  some  apparently  innocent  and  gentle  observation^  have 
roused  the  Prime  Minister  to  the  denunciation  of  hitherto  un- 
suspected depths  of  human  depravity  and  Opposition  baseness. 

But  when  the  most  ardent   and  competent  admirer    of  Mr. 
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Gladstone's  oratory  has  exhausted  himself  in  well-deserved 
enlo^es,  he  will  be  compelled  to  make  admission  of  great 
deficiencies.  First,  to  take  a  necessary  test,  how  many  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  speeches  will  be  read  fifty  years  after  his  death  ?  It 
is  doubtful  if  more  than  half-a-dozen,  if  so  many,  will  survive. 
The  parliamentary  historian  will  have,  of  course,  to  wade  through 
the  countless  pages  of  Hansard,  which  are  filled  with  the  speeches 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  ;  but  it  will  be  a  labour,  not  of  love,  but  of 
drudgery.  Here  is  a  very  fair  test  for  discovering  what  will  be 
the  feeling  of  the  future  reader  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  speeches  ;  let 
any  one  go  back  to  a  debate  of  twenty  years  ago  for  the  purpose 
of  finding  out  what  it  was  all  about :  Mr.  Gladstone's  speecn  is  the 
last  in  which  he  will  find  enlightenment.  The  Premier's  words 
would  probably  obscure,  rather  than  illuminate,  his  mind ;  while, 
: — ^to  take  a  man  in  every  way  vastly  inferior  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  and 
in  no  respect  more  inferior  than  in  his  oratory, — ^a  five  minutes' 
perusal  of  the  late  Mr.  Roebuck  will  put  the  reader  in  possession 
of  all  the  real  and  essential  points  at  issue  in  the  debate.  Indeed, 
there  are  some  speeches  of  Mr.  Gladstone  in  Parliament  which 
one  may  read  over  and  over  again,  and  in  regard  to  which  one 
may  remain  quite  as  puzzled  at  the  end  as  at  the  beginning  ;  take, 
for  instance,  the  speech  in  which  he  explains  his  resignation  in 
connection  with  the  proposal  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  increase  the 
grant  to  Maynooth.  Mr.  Gladstone  fills  many,  many  columns  of 
Hansard  ;  but  the  reader  is  left  finally  in  hopeless  confusion  as  ta 
why  the  Premier  was  in  favour  of  the  proposal,  and  yet  found  it 
necessary  to  resign  because  it  was  made.  Of  course  the  test 
which  is  now  being  applied  to  the  oratory  of  Mr.  Gladstone  is  not 
wholly  a  fair  one.  tL  interest  of  the  things  said  in  parUamentary 
debate  is  ordinarily  and  essentially  transitory ;  and  even  these 
debates,  in  which  the  highest  questions  of  principle  are  involved,, 
are  mixed  up  with  trivialities  which  only  the  excitement  of  the 
hour  can  make  tolerable.  Then  Mr.  Gladstone's  most  successftil 
efforts  have  been  in  exposition  ;  and  who  will  care  to  read,  twenty 
years  hence,  the  details  of  the  Church  Act  or  the  woes  of  the 
compound  householder  ?  At  no  very  remote  period  the  readers 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  parliamentary  speeches  will  probably  consist  of 
two  classes  only,  the  historical  writer,  compelled  to  read  them  by 
his  tasks,  and  the  student  of  oratory,  more  anxious  to  learn  how 
facts  can  be  set  forth  with  marvellous  clearness  and  marvellous 
attractiveness,  than  about  the  facts  themselves.  If  anything  were 
required  to  enforce  this  view  of  the  probable  fate  of  these  speeches, 
it  is  the  admitted  fact  that  there  is  not  a  single  great  phrase  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  all  the  miles  of  Hansard,  nor  more  than  one 
well-remembered  passage  of  poetic  and  apt  illustration.  It  will 
probably  be  different  with  the  speeches  which  he  has  delivered 
from  the  platform.  They  are  less  encumbered  with  trivial  detail, 
fuller  of  fire  and  freedom  ;  and  to-day,  for  instance,  sixteen  years 
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afler  the  Irish  Church  has  been  laid  in  its  grave^  one  can  read 
with  pleasure  the  wonderful  series  of  speeches  in  which  that 
institution  was  denounced  during  the  Lancashire  campaign. 

There  are  other  palpable  defects  in  the  oratory  of  Mr.  Gladstone. 
It  is  not  true  that  he  is  destitute  of  a  sense  of  humour  ;  there  is 
no  weapon  that,  when  he  is  at  his  best,  he  can  use  with  greater 
effect  tnan  playfulness;  he  often,  for  instance,  during  the  Irish 
Land  Bill  session  referred  to,  delivered  little  speeches  which 
were  to  the  House  like  draughts  of  champagne,  so  full  were 
they  of  infectious  good  humour  and  effective  oadinage.  But  the 
charge  is  well  founded  that  there  is  an  utter  absence  in  his 
speeches  of  pathos.  This  is  one  of  the  main  points  of  difference 
between  his  oratory  and  that  of  Mr.  Bi^ht.  As  a  parliamentarian 
Mr.  Bright  is  almost  contemptible.  He  has  never  been  known 
throughout  his  whole  career  to  have  read  through — certainly  never 
to  have  completely  mastered — all  the  details  of  a  single  bill ;  he 
described  his  own  temperament  probably  with  a  £ur  amount  of 
accuracy  when  he  declared  the  great  ruling  sentiment  of  his  life 
to  be  a  passionate  desire  to  do  nothing ;  his  mind  is  essentially 
narrow  and  illiterate  ;  and  in  all  these  things  the  comparison 
between  him  and  the  Premier  is  immensely  to  his  disadvanta^. 
But  as  an  orator  Mr.  Bright  is  immeasurably  superior.  Tne 
difference  between  the  two  men  is  well  represented  by  the 
difference  between  their  voices,  not  as  they  are  in  either  case 
just  now,  but  as  they  were  at  their  best.  .  Except  on  great 
occasions,  the  voice  of  Mr.  Gladstone  is  now  weak,  while  that 
of  Mr.  Bright  has  degenerated  into  an  utterance  so  raucous  that 
the  scornful  and  prophetic  passion  of  former  days  sounds  little 
better  than  the  fretful  scolding  of  a  sickly  woman.  But  when 
the  two  men  were  at  their  best,  their  voices  indicated  the  dif- 
ference in  their  oratorical  powers.  The  voice  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
clear,  full,  loud,  could  inspire  and  convince  and  terrify  ;  but  it 
had  no  power  to  melt,  or  to  lift  the  soul  to  the  regions  where 
shines  tne  light  that  never  was  on  land  or  sea.  Mr.  Bright,  on 
the  other  hand,  used  to  have  that  voice  which  Lord  Beaconsfield 
described  as  the  most  potent  of  all,  the  voice  that  was  at  once  calm 
and  laden  with  passion.  It  was  impossible  to  listen  even  to  the 
first  accents  of  the  member  for  Birmingham  without  finding  one's 
senses  made  captive.  There  are  those  so  strongly  impressed  with 
the  large  share  which  Mr.  Bright's  voice  has  pl&yed  in  his  oratory 
that  they  declare  that  it  is  his  only  talent  This,  of  course,  is 
absurd  and  childish  criticism ;  the  voice  was  but  the  vehicle  of 
Mr.  Bright's  powers.  He  has,  or  used  to  have,  terse  and  sardonic 
and  crushing  humour  which  was  far  more  deadly  than  anything  at 
the  command  of  Mr.  Gladstone ;  he  carried  his  hearer  away  to  the 
Empyrean,  while  Mr.  Gladstone  never  once  raised  him  from  solid 
earih  ;  above  all  things,  Mr.  Bright  coidd  venture  to  be  pathetic, 
while  Mr.  Gladstone  has  never  made  any  man  shed  a  single  tear. 
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To  pass  from  Mr.  Gladstone  as  an  orator  to  Mr.  Gladstone  as 
a  statesman.  There  is  no  subject  on  which  it  is  more  difficult  to 
write  with  satisfaction  to  one's  self  or  to  the  reader,  than  on  the 
question  whether  or  not  a  great  public  man  is  a  statesman.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  satismctory  definition  of  statesmanship,  and 
it  is  doubtful  if  any  such  definition  be  possible.  A  statesman  may 
be  one  of  many  different  things  ;  or  be  may  act  as  a  statesman  in 
one  part  of  his  political  activity  and  not  in  another.  We  would 
all  acknowledge  Prince  Bismarck  to  be  the  first  statesman,  as 
a  Foreign  Minister  of  his  day;  but  most  Englishmen  would  deny 
a  knowledge  of  even  the  elementary  principles  of  statesmanship 
to  a  domestic  policy  that  has  no  better  cure  for  trade  depression 
and  the  sorrows  of  the  poor  than  a  revival  of  the  exploded  remedies 
of  protection  and  a  bastard  form  of  state  Socialism.  Again,  to 
manage  men  is  one  of  the  chief  signs  of  statesmanship ;  men  may 
be  managed  by  a  great  orator  or  by  a  great  intriguer;  but 
.a  politician  may  be  a  most  successful  orator  or  a  great  intriguer,, 
and  may  have  a  mind  as  free  from  statesmanship  as  the  narrow 
intellect  of  Whitefield,  or  the  contemptible  intelligence  of  a  Wash- 
ington wire-puller.  But  this  is  embarking  on  the  wide  and 
shoreless  sea  of  disquisition  in  a  short  biographical  study.  The^ 
crude  method  must  be  put  up  with — ^here,  at  least — of  using  the-- 
word  in  the  loose  and  popular  form. 

It  may  well  be  doubt^  if  the  verdict  of  posterity  will  be  quite- 
as  favourable  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  a  Foreigi^  Minister  and  an 
administrator  of  the  daily  life   of  a  great  state,  as  that  of  his^ 
contemporary  admirers.      On  this  point  one  can,  perhaps,  get  a 
little  light  by  a  comparison  of  the  oratory  of  Mr.  Gladstone  witik 
that  of  Prince  Bismarck.     The  one  man  is  irresistibly  fluent,  the- 
other  painfully  hesitant ;  and  perhaps  this  one  difference  explain&^ 
why  the  one  is  considered  greater  as  a  practical  statesman  than  the- 
other.     People  who  have  heard  Prince  Bismarck  speak  declare  that^ 
his  hesitancy  has  a  certain  fascination.   You  see  the  mind  working;, 
and  the  mind  working  laboriously,  because, — to  use  the  German 
jargon,— it  is  an  objective  mind.    Prince  Bismarck  has  to  summon 
before  his  brain  definite  and  clear  and  material  images  of  things 
before  he  can  speak  about  them  ;  his  words  represent  facts  to  the 

freatest  political  realist  of  his  time.  But  what  do  words  mean  to 
[r.  Gladstone?  Is  not  everybody  struck  on  hearing  him  with 
the  feeling  that  he  is  listening  to  a  mighty  sophist,  jblh  artist  with 
words  who  can  use  them  with  equal  effect  to  make  the  right  and 
the  wrong  appear  the  better  reason?  Does  Mr.  Gladstone  see 
things  deadly?  Has  he  ever  seen  anything  clearly?  It  is 
impossible  to  forget  in  considering  this  question  that  in  foreign 
as  well  as  in  domestic  affairs  there  is  no  statesman  of  his  time  who 
has  so  often  changed  his  opinions.  His  career  may  have  many 
great  characteristics,  but  it  is  utterly  devoid  of  fixedness  of 
purpose  and  of  stabiliiy  of  opinion.     And  there  is  another  fact 
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worih  noting  in  this  part  of  the  discussion  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
powers.     In  his  own  secret  mind  the  Prime  Minister  has  probably 
never  made  full  confession  that  he  has  ever  changed  a  single 
opinion  ;  he  probabl  j  cannot  see  in  his  heart  any  diflFerence  between 
the  fanatical  and  theological  Christ  Church  student  who  denounced 
the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  and  the  Liberal  protagonist  who   has 
taken  the  penultimate  step  to  universal  suffrage.    And  the    ex- 
planation of  this  is  not  very  difficult ;  Mr.  Gladstone   has  only 
changed  his  standpoint      But  does  not  this  necessarily  imply  thiut 
he  did  not  see  the  whole  realities  of  a  question  at  one  or  the  other 
of  the  two  periods  of  his  career  ?     To  put  a  fair  test  as  to  whether 
Mr.  Gladstone  can  be  said  to  have  that  clearness  of  vision  and 
soundness  of  judgment  which  is  implied  in  the  word  statesman  ; 
would  anybody  trust  to  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Gladstone  the  decision 
of  some  question  of  practical  daily  life,  the  woman  he  would  marry, 
the  way  to  get  out  of  some  embarrassment  involving  knowledge  of 
character  or  tactical  management,  or  any  of  the  many  other  things  • 
that  can  be  suggested  in  which  knowledge  of  the  world  and  a  clear 
perception  of  realities  would  be  necessary  ? 

But  some  one  will  exclaim  that  sense  must  at  once  revolt  against 
even  a  momentary  doubt  of  the  possession  of  the  highest  qualities 
of  statesmanship  in  the  man  who  disestablished  the  Irish  Church, 
passed  the  Land  Act,  and  disintegrated  Turkey.  There  is  not  one 
of  these  achievements  which  was  not  a  good  work,  and  to  hare 
accomplished  then^i  shows  immense  force  of  character  and  a  phe- 
nomenal power  of  moving  political  forces.  But  is  it  inevitable 
ihat  Mr.  Gladstone  must,  therefore,  be  called  a  truly  great  states- 
man ?  Could  not  these  achievements^  then,  be  described  as  those 
•of  a  mighty  agitator  and  a  great  parliamentarian?  And  might 
not  a  politician  be  a  mighty  agitator  and  a  great  parliamentarian, 
and  yet  not  be  a  statesman  m  the  highest  sense  of  the  word  ? 

The  greatness  of  Mr.  Gladstone  as  an  agitator  and  as  a  parlia- 
mentarian is  one  of  the  many  circumstances  that  raise  that  dispute 
as  to  his  moral  qualities — a  dispute  which  rages  more  fiercely  than 
on  any  other  question  in  reference  to  his  character  and  career.  His 
success  in  both  these  rSles  is  due  to  the  strong  emotion  he  can  bring 
to  any  subject  which  he  takes  up.  The  democracy  can  make  great 
reforms  irresistible  only  by  the  exhibition  of  the  violent  passion 
which  raises  before  dominant  classes  the  ugly  spectre  of  strong 
;arms  let  loose  from  the  restraints  of  law  and  of  the  multitudes 
bearing  down  on  the  few.  And  a  nation  can  only  be  welded  into 
the  unity  and  the  clearness  and  depth  of  conviction  necessary  for 
a  great  change  of  policy  by  a  man  who  has  something  of  the 
fervour  of  the  Crusader.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  achieved  both  these 
marvellous  results  more  than  once  in  the  course  of  his  career.  In 
fact,  it  may  be  said  that  since  the  death  of  Lord  Palmerston  first 
gave  him  the  opportunity  of  being  the  greatest  political  figure  of 
his  time,   he   has   never  exerted  himself  against  any  institution 
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without  making  its  destraction  ineritable  ;  he  has  never  gone  on 
the  stamp  without  rallying  to  him  the  passion,  the  confidence^  and 
the  votes  of  the  nation.  The  conception  of  Mr.  Gladstone  which 
fills  the  popular  mind  has  had  as  much  to  do  with  this  result  as 
his  marvellous  intellectual  powers  and  his  extraordinary  physical 
exertions.  That  conception  is  of  a  man  of  pure  and  unselfish 
purpose,  of  a  sacred  hatred  of  wrong,  of  a  fierce  desire  to  see 
right  done,  and  of  perfect  and  heroic  indifference  to  the  pursuit  of 
personal  interests.  To  put  it  more  briefly,  the  democracy  loves 
Mr.  Gladstone  because  it  thinks  him  an  honest  man.  There  is  no 
conception  on  which  such  different  opinions  can  be  heard,  not 
merely  from  Mr.  Gladstone's  strong  opponents,  but  from  those 
associated  with  him  in  political  comradeship.  It  was  one  of  the 
scandals  and  amusements  of  society  about  the  time  when  the 
outside  world  was  everywhere  acclaiming  Mr.  Gladstone  as  the 
triumphant  leader  of  a  great  moral  uprising  against  an  unchristian 
and  a  brutal  power,  that  at  least  one  of  his  now  most  prominent 
colleagues  went  about  asking  even  his  chance  acquaintance 
whether  Mr.  Gladstone  was  not  the  worst  type  of  an  unscrupulous 
political  adventurer.  It  is  well  known,  too,  that  his  re-accession 
to  the  leadership  of  the  Liberal  party  was  not  unaccompanied  by 
bitter  resentment  of  some  of  his  present  subordinates.  Then 
among  some  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  political  opponents  the  feeling 
towards  him  is  one  of  fanatical  hate,  and  there  are  many  among 
them  who  regard  him  as  a  man  of  unredeemed  hypocrisy. 

Perhaps  there  may  be  found  some  confirmation  of  this  unfavour- 
able view  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  character  in  a  close  comparison  of 
his  conduct  in  Opposition  and  in  ofiice,  and  in  a  vigilant  observa- 
tion of  his  action  as  a  parliamentary  leader.  In  Opposition  he 
has  certainly  shown  marked  indifference  to  the  difficulties  of  his 
opponents.  Any  man  who  has  ever  held  office  must  know  that  in 
an  empire  so  vast,  of  interests  so  complicated,  and  sometimes 
apparently  so  diverse,  with  so  many  points  of  attack,  with  all  its 
affairs  exposed  to  the  fierce  light  of  parliamentary  institutions,  and 
obnoxious  to  having  the  smallest  trifle  assume  world-wide  import- 
a.nce — anybody  who  has  ever  held  office  in  such  an  empire  must 
know  the  terrible  difficulties  that  daily  beset  responsible  ministers, 
the  thousand  and  one  things  that  have  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion, the  practical  impossibility  of  consistency  from  day  to  day. 
Anybody  who  has,  therefore,  held  power  in  England  might  be 
fairly  expected  to  have  some  reserve  when  dealing  with  a  Ministry 
confronted  by  a  great  foreign  complication  and  by  a  world 
in  arms.  Mr.  Disraeli  never  showed  any  such  consideration  him- 
self;  and  at  the  present  moment  it  is  scandalously  absent  from 
the  tactics  of  the  Fourth  Party.  But  Mr.  Gladstone  was  an 
offender,  as  bad  as  the  worst  Opposition  leader,  in  the  days  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield  and  the  Russo-Turkish  war.  And  now,  after  all 
these  fierce  and  incessant  assaults  on  Turkey  and  Lord  Beacons- 
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field;  any  allusion  to  the  utterances  of  the  Premier  in  bis  Oppositioo 
dayS;  sounds  like   a   reminiscence  of  a  dream ;   and  not  a  very 
long  time  had  elapsed  when  the  man  who  had  denounced  the  Turk 
as  something  utterly  inhuman,  was  forced  to  count  with  Tarkey 
practically  as  with  any  other  power  in  the  combinations  whidi 
every  statesman  has  to  make  in  settling  the  many-sided  problems 
of  Europe.    If  anybody  had  ventured  to  attack  Mr.   Gladstone 
for  this  change  of  attitude,  the  imagination  does  not  require  any 
straining  to  see  him  upholding  the  civilising  influence  of  Tnrkey 
with  a  venom  and  a  vehemence  which  formerly  belonged  to  h^ 
denunciations  of  that  power.     The  fair  defence  for  the  ordinary 
statesman  of  practical  mould  and  unheroic  pretences,  who  recog- 
nised and  submitted  to  the  influence  of  Turkey,  would  be  that  his 
business  was  to  make  the  best  of  things  as  he  found  them,  and  not 
to  create  an  imaginary  world.     But  Mr.  Gladstone  is  not   the 
ordinary  statesman  ;  he  has  usually  reached  ofiice  from  Opposition 
by  a  moral  crusade  ;  as  a  moral  crusader  he  holds  his  enormous 
power  over  the  masses ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  as  a  moral  crusader 
that  he  ought  to  be  judged*     How  is  it,  then,  possible  to  reconcile 
the  two  attitudes  as  leader  of  an  Opposition  and  as  head  of  a 
Government — ^in  the  one  case  with  holy  rage  calling  for  justice  to 
be  done,  though  the  Ministry  and  the  empire  and  the  world  should 
fall ;  in  the  ouxer  hesitating  and  calculating  with  strictly  controlled 
reserves  and  calculations,  and  with  the  balancing  of  conflicting 
claims  ;  in  the  one  case  the  prophet  consumed  by  sacred  wrath,  in 
the  other  the   skilful  parliamentarian,  whose  celestial  anger  is 
absolutely  regulated  by  the  mood  of  Parliament,  and  the  chances 
of  the  division  lobby  ? 

The  positions  are  certainly  very  antagonistic,  and  yet  they  may 
be  explained  in  a  manner  that  will  relieve  Mr.  Gladstone  from  a 
portion,  at  least,  of  the  heavy  charge  of  insincerity.  In  the  same 
way  that  his  character  is  a  singular  mixture  of  vacillation  and 
obstinacy,  of  hesitation  and  rashness,  his  mind  is  at  one  time  the 
victim  of  over-dispersal,  at  another  of  over-concentration.  There 
is  no  man  whom  it  is  harder  to  get  to  take  up  a  subject ;  there  is 
none  so  hard  to  get  away  from  a  subject.  This  is  why  his 
colleagues  are  in  we  habit  of  complaining  that  it  is  sometimes 
impossible  to  wring  an  expression  of  opinion  from  him  on  a 
question  with  which  they  have  to  deal ;  and  the  expression  of 
opinion  finally  comes  at  an  unexpected  moment  While  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  in  Opposition  he  is  free  from  the  contending  demands 
on  his  attention,  which,  while  he  is  in  office,  compel  him  to  look  at 
all  things  as  parts  of  a  great  and  a  very  complicated  whole  ;  and 
the  concentrating  tendency  of  his  mind  comes  into  play.  This 
tendency  works  on  a  man  who  has  a  predisposition  towards  that 
temporary  fixedness  of  idea,  and  the  vehemence  of  temper,  which 
make  up  the  staple  of  all  fanaticism.  We  all  know  the  trite 
quotation  from  Carlyle,  that  the  Poor  Law  would  never  have  been 
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amended  if  there  were  not  a  certain  number  of  men  who  regarded 
its  amendment  as  the  main  end  of  all  legislation.  The  suggestion, 
of  course,  was  that  the  only  men  who  are  capable  of  working  great 
reforms,  are  men  who  have  a  certain  narrowness  of  view.  When 
he  has  taken  up  any  question  during  his  days  of  Opposition,  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  been  as  narrow  as  most  of  tiie  fanatics  who  have 
moved  the  masses.  It  is.  a  mistake,  too,  to  say  that  his  fiinaticism 
has  been  of  a  kind  plainly  useful  to  himself.  It  is  quite  true,  of 
course,  that  if  he  had  adopted  the  measured  course  of  Lord 
Hartington  on  the  Eastern  Question,  the  Liberal  party  might  still 
be  in  Opposition,  and  he  would  never  have  been  Prime  Minister  a 
second  time.  It  is  likewise  true — to  go  back  to  a  previous  period 
— that  the  agitation  against  the  Irish  Church  secured  to  him  and 
his  friends  several  years  of  power.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is' 
hard  to  point  out  a  single  advantage  that  he  gained  from  that  < 
crusade  against  the  Vatican,  which  was  the  ruling  craze  of  one 
of  his  vacations.  If  it  were  not  that  the  Irish  cannot  do  without 
him,  and  that  with  all  their  fervent  piety  they  have  a  very  keen 
vision  for  the  distinction  between  political  and  religious  interests, 
they  might  have  made  a  war  upon  him  which  would  have 
seriously  impeded  his  career ;  and  even  to  this  day  many  good 
Catholics  in  England  remember  his  anti- Vatican  episode  as  the 
chief  chapter  in  his  life,  and  hate  him  accordingly.  Take,  then, 
his  action  in  Opposition  with  his  action  in  office  together  ;  remember 
the  inevitable  tendency  of  his  mind  to  run  into  a  groove,  and  to 
invest  with  fierce  passion  anything  he  takes  up ;  and  his  action  will 
not  appear  so  inconsistent,  and  certainly  cannot  be  accounted  for 
by  the  ready  explanation  of  mere  vulgar  insincerity  and  personal 
ambition.  Much  light  will  be  thrown  on  this  part  of  the  question 
if  attention  be  fixed  on  Mr.  Gladstone's  conduct  immediately  after 
his  last  restoration  to  power.  To  recur  to  the  instance  already 
alluded  to  ;  when  he  was  in  Opposition,  his  mind  had  been  seized 
with  the  subject  of  Turkey,  until  that  subject  came  to  be  something 
like  monomania ;  the  strength  of  the  monomania  was  so  great  that  it 
was  not  spent  until  many  months  after  his  accession  to  office  ;  and 
the  Prime  Minister  of  England,  amid  the  despair  of  his  colleagues 
and  the  universal  laughter  of  amused  Europe,  found  the  cares  of 
a  world-wide  empire  so  light,  and  his  own  country  so  free  from 
domestic  troubles,  as  to  spend  all  his  time  and  devote  all  the 
resources  of  his  mind,  and  the  potence  of  his  position,  to  getting  a 
few  thousand  people  transferred  from  the  rule  of  the  Turk  to  the 
rule  of  the  Montenegrin  or  the  Greek.  After  some  time  the  fit 
passed  away ;  the  Prime  Minister  was  restored  to  full  mental  health 
and  to  the  balance  of  his  intellect,  things  again  fell  into  their  places 
in  accordance  with  their  intrinsic  importance  and  their  relations  to 
other  things  ;  Montenegro  was  not  forgotten,  but  it  had  for  a  while 
to  be  thought  a  little  less  of  than  another  small  country,  which  was 
a  little  nearer  home  :  the  Turk  was  still  an  inhuman  monster,  but 
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he  had  soldiers  and  a  fleet,  and  there  were  still  some  millions  of 
people  over  whom  he  exercised  a  deep  religious  and  political  in- 
fluence, and  the  statesman  who  woald  attempt  to  exclnae  him  irom 
European  combinations  would  be  laughed  out  of  Court  by  the 
other  rulers  of  Europe.  Finally,  Mr.  Gladstone  did  not  cease  to 
be  the  inspired  denouncer  of  evU,  and  the  prophet  of  the  gospel  of 
righteousness,  but  Divine  wrath  was  tempered  by  Lord  Granville, 
Lord  Richard  Grosvenor,  and  the  Orders  of  the  Day. 

Such  is  a  great  deal  of  the  case  for  and  against  Mr.  Gladstone ; 
and  admitting  so  much  as  may  be  fairly  said  against  him  on  the 
ground  of  wisdom,  or  statesmanship,  or  consistency — admitting 
tnat  he  betrays  a  certain  weakness  of  character — is  it  a  weakness 
without  its  good  ?     Is  it  folly  without  its  wise  side  ?     To  compare 
Mr.  Gladstone  again,  with  Prince  Bismarck  ;  there  was  a  good  deal 
more  regard  for  the  interests  of  Germany  in  the  hon  mot  of  the 
German  Chancellor — that  the  whole  Turkish  question  was    not 
worth  the  bones  of  a  single  Pomeranian  Grenadier — than  in  the 
hideous  levity  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  preparations  for  war,  or  than 
in  Mr.  Gladstone's  shrill  gospel  that  the  release  of  the  Turkish 
Christians  was  a  cause  against  which  England  was  called  upon  to 
meet  the  world  in  arms.     But,  after  all,  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  allowing 
himself  to  be  carried  into  this  wild  folly,  and  in  dragging  the 
nation  after  him,  was  giving  proof  of  an  elevation  of  character 
which  has  a  claim  to  be  considered  as  in  some  senses  higher  than 
the  cynic  wisdom  of  his  great  contemporary,  just  as  the  man  who 
sacrifices  himself  is  to  be  preferred  to  him  who  principally  looks 
after  his  own  skin.     The  appeal,  too,  to  the  nation,  with  all  its 
folly  and  exaggeration  and  utterly  impracticable  proposals,  was  an 
appeal  of  a  higher  and  better,  and  even  wiser  kind  than  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  appeal  to  its  lowest  instincts  and  its  worst  passions. 
Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Gladstone  brings  to 
each  side  of  a  question,  as  he  takes  it  up  in  succession,  precisely  the 
same  amount  of  passion,  vehemence,  and  intolerance  for  the  difier- 
ences  of  others.     It  is  impossible  to  forget,  when  he  is  seen  inflict^ 
ing  one  of  his  periodical  lashings  on  poor  Sir  Staflbrd  Northcote, 
that  he  was  once  of  exactly  the  same  opinions  as  the  present  Con- 
servative leader,  and  that  he  did  not  bring  to  the  expression  of  these 
opinions  the  same  urbanity,  and  the  same  moderation,  and  the  same 
scrupulous  regard  for  the  opinions'  of  others,  as  does  the  present 
leader  of  the  Opposition.    And  one  can  easily  recall  a  hundred 
speeches  in  whicn  Mr.  Gladstone  faced  the  swarming  hosts  of 
Liberalism  with  the  same  fired  eye  and  frowning  brow  and  lava- 
tide  of  indignant  eloquence  with  which  he  now  confronts  the  hosts 
of  Toryism.     Is  it  possible  that  a  man  can  always  be  in  earnest  who 
can  pump  up  passionate  emotion  so  easily,  and  on  diametrically 
opposite  sides  ?    Is  Mr.  Gladstone  a  great  and  a  conscious  actor, 
who  assumes  a  new  political  role  with  the  same  facility  of  mind  and 
temper  as  the  member  of  the  old  stock  company,  who  is  one  day 
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the  dodderinrr  old  miser^  and  the  next  the  bright  yonng  lover,  the 
brave  and  saffering  hero  in  alternation  with  the  desperate  and 
cowardly  villain  ?  There  are  many  things,  nobody  can  fairly  deny, 
which  lend  themselves  to  this  low  estimate  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
character.  His  readiness  of  emotion  gains  him  the  hate  of  those 
who  think — and  rightly,  as  a  rale — that  readiness  of  emotion  and 
depth  and  real  sincerity  of  feeling  are  incompatible.  There  are 
many,  who,  watching  Mr.  Gladstone  closely,  declare  that  the  ^^  moral 
earnestness  "  which  figures  in  the  encomiums  of  the  Premier  in 
the  pulpits  of  Little  Bethel,  is  nothing  more  real  than  are  the  tears 
of  the  actor  on  the  stage.  And  in  proof  of  this  estimate  of  his 
character,  these  critics  point  out  the  difference,  already  noted, 
between  his  unbridled  passion  against  certain  things  in  Opposition, 
and  his  Epicurean  tranquillity  in  office.  And  further  it  is  pointed 
out  that  this  great  '^  moral  earnestness  "  has  frequently  been  dis- 
played in  hopelessly  bad  and  palpably  immoral  causes.  In  Mr. 
Harnett  Smith's  biography  of  the  Prime  Minister  there  is  a  passage 
which  brings  out  the  ugly  side  of  his  moral  earnestness.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  we  are  told  by  nis  biographer,  made  a  speech  a  few  davs 
after  his  election  for  Newark,  in  1832,  which  is  described  by  tAe 
reporters  of  the  time  as  ^^  a  manlv,  eloquent  speech,  replete  widi 
sound  constitutional  sentiments,  high  moral  feeling,  and  ability  of 
the  most  distinguished  order.']* 

The  cause  in  defence  of  which  Mr.  Gladstone  spoke  with  f ^  high 
moral  feeling  "  was  the  cause  of  human  slavery  I  Throughout  me 
whole  perioa  during  which  he  remained  a  member  of  the  Oonseiv 
vative  party,  Mr.  Gladstone  was  on  the  side  of  those  who  urged 
smaU  points  of  defence,  and  hesitations,  and  doubts,  against  those 
who  warred  with  the  reign  of  monopoly  and  abuse  ;  and  without 
doubt  Mr.  Gladstone  exhibited  in  the  many  speeches  he  made 
during  that  time  the  ^'  moral  earnestness "  of  the  present  day 
Dissenter,  or  the  ^'  high  moral  feeling  "  which  gained  the  hearts  of 
the  Newark  electors  when  he  was  advocating  gradual  as  opposed 
to  immediate  emancipation.  If  Mr.  Gladstone  were  to  deliver  such 
a  speech  in  the  present  day,  and  negro  slavery  were  one  of  the  con- 
troversies of  the  hour,  iJiere  is  good  reason  for  fearing  that  he 
would  be  placed  in  that  gallery  of  Gallios  whom  Little  Bethel 
always  denounces  as  the  most  dangerous  enemies  to  reform. 

But  again,  one  may  fairlv  put  in  more  than  one  plea  in  extenu- 
ation. Firs^  it  says  sometning  for  a  man's  nature  that  he  can  feel 
deeply  on  a  great  political  subject,  even  though  it  be  admitted  that 
the  feeling  is  not  permanent  and  not  without  pretence ;  such  a  man 
is,  at  all  events,  a  good  deal  better  than  the  one  who  never  has  a 
passing  emotion  against  the  rule  of  the  wrongdoer.  The  race  of 
reformers  is  not  by  any  means  a  perfect  race;  but  is  it  not  better 
than  the  race  of  Epicureans  ?  Contrast  Mr.  Gladstone  with  the 
men  whom  he  has  fought  with  or  against.     He  is  certainly  more 
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attractive  than  the  cynic  old  Pagan  so  long  his  chief,  who  8qaee25ed 
out  of  life  every  joy  it  could  give,  with  the  most  complete  regard 
to  his  own  comfort,  and  without  one  moment  of  tempestuous  passion 
to  redeem  the  lone  career  of  calculated  personal  and  political  vice. 
Or,  compare  Mr.  Gladstone  with  the  man  who  was  his  great  rival 
for  so  many  years.     Men  of  the  Ashmead-Bartlett  type  believe,  or 
profess  to  believe,  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  marked  his  latest  days  by 
a  hiffh  regard  for  the  interests  of  his  country  alone  ;  but  to  accept 
this  hypothesis  it  is  necessary  to  believe  in  a  complete  transformation^ 
at  an  age  beyond  the  threescore  and  ten,  in  a  singularly  consistent 
character ;  and  probably  the  real  truth  is  that  during  the  struggle 
on  the  Eastern  Question,  as  throughout  his  life,  Lord  Beaconsfield 
stood  to  his  own  mind  as  the  centre  of  the  universe,  careless  of  the 
blood  or  tears  of  the  millions  of  its  people,  so  long  as  their  fortunes 
made  him  one  of  the  great  figures  of  the  history  of  the  world.     Or, 
compare  Mr.  Gladstone  with  some  of  the  men  who  now  surronnd 
him.  ^  There  are  few  who  would  say  he  is  not  a  far  finer,  as  he  is 
certainly  a  far  more  attractive,  personality  than  Sir  William  Har- 
court  or  even  Lord  Hartington ;  he  has  not  the  coarse  persona) 
ambition,  and  the  cynical  absence  of  principle  of  the  one,  nor 
can  there  be  any  comparison  between  Mr.  Gladstone's  tempestuous 
desire  to  remedy  as  much  evil  as  he  can,  and  the  political  Captain 
Hawtree,  who  is  too  indolent  and  too  indifierent  to  have  any  regard 
for  anything  that  gives  him  trouble.     And  these  comparisons  are 
fair  in  two  respects.     First,  it  is  but  just  to  judge  a  man  by  his 
surroundings;  it  is  the  morality  of  those  among  whom  he  lives 
that  supplies  the  fairest  test  for  the  estimate  of  his  character. 
And,  secondly,  there  is  this  to  be  said  for  Mr.  Gladstone ;  there 
may  be  a  good  deal  of  nonsense  about  the  "  moral  earnestness  " 
which  the  dissenting  Badical  talks  so  much  of,  but  Mr.  Glad- 
stone has  unquestionably  worked  for  every  cause  he  has  believed  in, 
and  often  worked  with  a  recklessness  of  personal  exertion  and  of 
physical  convenience  that,  if  it  had  its  sensational  and  vain  side,  had 
also  something  of  the  absorption  in  an  idea  which  produces  the 
noblest  acts  of  political  lives.  So,  also,  is  it  with  the  vehemence  of  his 
oratory,  in  which  some  people  can  only  see  a  new  reading  of  the 
character  of  Pecksnifl^;  and  with  the  explanations  or  withdrawals  of 
imprudent  utterances  or  impossible  pledges  in  which  other  men  find 
incontestable  proof  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  dishonesty.     The  just  as  well 
as  the  charitable  explanation  is  that,  on  his  legs,  he  loses  the  self- 
control  which  can  always  be  preserved  by  the  man  who  has  no 
feelings  of  his  own,  and  who  uses  words  merely  to  produce  effect 
on  the  feelings  of  others.     Mr.  Gladstone,  in  truth,  forgets  himself 
in  the  ideas  which  he  is  trying  to  express  ;  it  is  this  absorption  in 
the  idea  of  the  moment  that  makes    him  employ  the  strongest 
language,  and  the  most  ready  argument  by  which  he  can  gain 
over  the  most  obstinate  opponent ;  in  short,  be  has  for  the  moment 
the  passion  of  the  apostle.     Grant  that  all  this  endures  but  for  the 
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moment ;  grant  that  it  be  not  free  from  histrionic  affectation^  it  is 
better  than  the  frigidity  of  heart  and  temperament  of  an  entirely 
self-contained  nature. 

It    is  true   that  this   readiness  of  emotion  makes   one  doubt 
sometimes  whether  Mr.  Gladstone  would  not  have  been  better 
suited  for  the  stage  or  the  bar,  than   for  the  statesman  whose 
lightest  word  sets  in  motion  all  the  forces,  and  may  let  loose  all 
the   passions  of  the  world ;    or,  perhaps,  the  ideal  position   for 
Mr.  Gladstone  would  be  that  of  a  writer  on  a  newspaper  which  was 
always  vehement  in  its  expressions  of  opinion,  and  expressed  its 
opinions    daily,  except    that  nature    and  education    have    not 
bestowed  upon  Mr.  Gladstone,  amid  his  embarrassing  richness  of 
gifts,  that  of  being  able  to  write  the  English  language.    The 
conclusions  arrived  at  in  this  paper  in  regard  to  Mr.  Gladstone 
are,  after  aU,  not  very  clearly  denned ;  nor  were  they  so  intended 
to  be.    The  object  was  to  give  a  fair  estimate,  with  full  allowance 
for  both  the  bad  and  the  good  sides  of  the  character  of  the  Prime 
Minister.     He  is  neither  a  villain  nor  a  saint ;  his  character  does 
not  proceed  on  any  rigid  lines;  he  is  self-contradictory,  wise  and 
foolish,  bad  and  gooo,  infinitely  various ;  and  no  estimate  can, 
therefore,   be  accurate,  which  does  not  both  praise  and  blame, 
and  refuses  him  the  unbroken   consistency  of  the  creations  of 
dramatic  literature.     His  character  will  probablv  remain  one  of  the 
hopeless  studies  of  historians  for  all  time.     To  his  contemporaries, 
however,  he  must  be,  as  long  as  he  lives,  the  most  remarkable  man 
of  his  century.     In  the  House  of  Commons  he  is  the  very  genius 
of  the  place ;  his  presence  or  absence  makes  all  the  difference 
whether  Parliament  is  infinitely  interesting  or  abysmally  dull. 
The  chief  reason  of  this  is  that  he  is  so  frankly  human.     There  is 
not  an  emotion  of  the  sensitive  and  weak  human  heart  of  which  he 
is  not  the  ready  victim;  attack  enrages,  praise  delights,  trouble 
worries,  disaster  grieves  him.    Throughout  all  the  gamut  of  human 
feeling  he  passes  in  the  course  of  a  single  night ;  and  he  has  a 
temperament  that  brings  the  expression  of  every  emotion  without 
a  second's  delay  to  his  face.    Tins  changeable  and  infinite  play  of 
passion  is  a  drama   which  is  carried  on   nightly  in  the  House 
of  Commons  before  the  general    and  public  eye ;  it  is  a  mighty 
and  potent  personality  displaying  before  the  whole  attently  gazing 
world  the   *' nudity  of  his   soul."      With  all  the  fierce  hate  that 
such  a  man  must  excite,  and  the  suspicion,  and  often  the  ridicule, 
he  remains  the  microcosm  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  strange 
world   of  triumph    and   defeat,   cynicism   and   credulity,    strong 
beliefs  and  calculating  and  calculated  passion.     It  is  because  he  is 
aU  this  as  no  man  has  been  before,  as  no  man  may  be  again,  that 
every  deduction  from   his  character    still  leaves  him    supreme 
eminence  as  England's  greatest  Member  of  Parliament. 

T.  p.  o'coio^OB. 
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"Im^telfam  a  Gentleman  of  the  Frew,  and  hear  no  other  eiieuieheon.**—BnHAurs  Dibbasle. 
"The Freu may paironiee  Authority;  hid  noiU  never  eubmit  to  it,** — Spbct^tob. 

In  a  recently-published  essay  *  I  endeavoured  to  throw  light  upon 
a  subject  of  great  importance  to  the  Constitutional  party.  I  allude 
to  the  condition  of  the  Conservatiye  press.  Discussing  that  theme, 
which  had  several  times  been  one  of  anxious  conference  between 
the  parliamentary  and  the  literary  leaders  of  the  party,  I  strove  to 
show  how  the  general  weakness  of  Conservative  journals  in  the 

Erovinces  had  come  about ;  and  I  suggested  that  the  affair  might 
e  remedied  by  the  institution  of  a  large  company  of  leading 
Constitutionalists  throughout  the  land,  to  whom  certain  press 
properties  should  be  made  over,  and  by  whom  they  would  thence- 
forth be  administered.  I  argued  the  matter  out,  and  tried  to 
show  that  an  Established  Press  would  be  a  beneficent  institution. 
The  criticisms  of  that  essay  were  startlingly  many.  Thev  were 
also  remarkably  unanimous.  Such  of  them  as  came  under  my 
notice  were  united  in  adverse  adjudgment.  Now,  it  will  be  said, 
that  fact  should  suffice  to  prevent  my  putting  pen  to  paper  on  the 
subject  any  more.  I  myself  do  not  think  it  does.  .  In  mese  times 
of  widespi^ad  bustle  ab/ut  momentous  concerns,  gr«at  journals  do 
not  devote  their  valuable  space  to  the  discussion  of  proposals  ihat, 
as  mine  is  said  to  be,  are  utterly  impracticable  ;  and,  therefore,  I 
am  driven  to  conclude  that  the  general  folly  of  my  essay  must 
have  been  leavened  by  some  small  wisdom.  Let  us  see*  whether 
that  surmise  has  not  something  to  be  said  in  its  favour.  Let  ns 
sift  some  of  the  weightier  reviews,  and  see  whether,  when  the 
pulverised  particles  of  the  essay  have  been  shaken  through  the 
critical  ridole,  there  be  not  some  portion  of  it  remaining  intact 
and  indestructible.  Let  it  be  understood,  too,  that  I  am  not 
replying  to  my  critics  out  of  any  frivolous  spirit.  I  am  doing  so 
in  order  to  clear  the  way  for  some  observations  on  the  important 
subject  hinted  at  by  the  title  of  this  essay :  the  relations  of  the 
Press  to  the  Aristocracyj  and  the  relations  of  both  to  the  Masses. 

We  will  begin  with  uie  Spectator^  whose  argument  against  me  is 
particularly  impressive.  That  eminent  Liberal  journal  is  ^^  greatly 
perplexed.       ^^  What  is  the  real  reason  why  subsidised  journals 
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never  succeed  in  acquiring  any  wide  influence  ?  "  The  Spectator 
cannot  tell.  Now,  lucid  as  the  Spectator  usually  is,  it  sometimes 
(^ets  into  speculative  troubles  of  its  own  creation,  and  finds  itself 
in  a  darkness  that  is  the  shadow  of  its  own  intellect.  That  is  the 
way  with  a  certain  class  of  philosophers :  the  philosophers  who, 
in  order  that  their  disquisitions  may  be  as  nicely  rounded  off  as 
possible,  unconsciously  exaggerate  the  problems  they  set  themselves 
to  solve.  It  does  seem  that  in  regard  to  the  matter  in  hand  the 
Spectator's*  great  perplexity  is  of  that  genesis ;  for,  speaking  in  a 
more  matter-of-fact,  statistical  tone,  the  Saturday  Remew  f  boldly 
declares  that  '^  the  first  thing  to  be  remarked  is  this.  The  press  is 
already  largely  *  subsidised.'  There  is  already  a  considerable  nimiber 
of  journals  which,  to  use  the  Scotsman's  delicate  phrase  quoted  by 
Mr.  Hodgson,  are  ^kepi'  It  is  no  secret  that  several  papers, 
which  have  exercised  and  exercise  no  small  influence  on  public 
opinion,  have  been  and  are  carried  on  at  a  heavy  loss."  At  the 
very  outset,  therefore,  the  Spectator  seems  called  upon  to  revise 
the  premisses  from  which  it  drew  a  conclusion  adverse  to  my 
proposal. 

I  do  not,  however,  attach  much  importance  to  the  discrepancy 
just  pointed  out.  After  all,  it  may  be  a  discrepancy  of  phrases 
rather  than  of  facts.  It  may  be  that  the  Spectator  does  not 
measure  success  by  the  "no  small  influence  on  public  opinion" 
that  the  Saturday  lays  to  the  credit  of  certain  journals  subsidised  : 
that,  on  the  contrarv,  when  it  speaks  of  success  it  means  financial 
prosperity  rather  tnan  rhetorical  rule.  For  the  purposes  of  our 
discussion,  that  meaning  is  the  correct  one.  What  has  to  be  found 
out  is  the  reason  why  the  subsidised  journal  is  usually  a  com- 
mercial unsuccess. 

Stated  thus,  however^  the  problem  is  still  in  confusion.  To  ask 
why  a  subsidised  journal  is  not  commercially  successftd  is  to  put  a 
very  ambiguous  question.  We  might  as  well  ask  why  a  bankrupt 
is  not  a  millionaire.  What  the  Spectator  really  wishes  to  know  is 
the  reason  why  a  subsidised  journal  rarely  becomes  a  self-supporting 
power  over  the  community.  After  a  deal  of  somewhat  hesitating 
soliloquy,  the  Spectator  puts  the  problem  into  very  clear  and  concise 
terms.  "What,"  it  asks,  "is  the  essential  difierence  between 
starting  a  university  to  teach  particular  branches  of  knowledge 
.  .  .  and  establishing  a  number  of  journals  to  advocate  certain 
views  ? ''  Having  rung  the  changes  on  the  querulous  idea  held  in 
suspension  by  those  words,  the  Spectator  finishes  off  by  saying  that 
it  cannot  answer  its  own  question  ;  and  that^  heing  as  much  at  sea 
as  I  myself  am,  it  refrains  from  certain  sarcasms  it  had  thought  of 
bestowing  upon  me.  I  will  venture  an  answer^  and  risk  the  ridicule 
reserved. 

Between  a  university  and  a  journal  of  the  class  spoken  of  by 
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the  Spectator  the  essential  difference,  I  think,  is  that  the  one 
appeals  to  the  public  with  an  authority  the  advantage  of  which 
is  denied  the  other.  The  university  confronts  society  with  the 
boldly  implied  assertion,  which  nobody  thinks  of  gainsaying, 
that,  as  a  whole,  the  public  is  ignorant  about  the  subjects  of  which 
it  intends  to  treat.  The  journal,  if  its  "  certain  views  "  be  political, 
must  make  its  bow  more  meel^y.  Society  at  large  is  content  to 
allow  itself  capable  of  improvement  in  mathematics,  in  metaphysics, 
in  philology,  and  in  the  other  learnings  the  university  proposes 
to  impart.  Who  shall  dare  to  assume  towards  society  a  similar 
superiority  in  politics? 

1  have  answered  the  Spectator's  question  by  the  Scottish  method 
of  putting  another.     The  implication  of  that  other  is  surely  plain. 

It  matters  not  that  of  all  practical  sciences  politics  is  the  stndy 
that  calls  for  the  vastest  information,  the  profoundest  reflection, 
and  the  most  prophetic  foresight :  such  is  the  colossal  assumption 
of  the  ago,  the  assumption  incarnated  in  manhood  suffrage,  that 
every  country  dunce  among  us  is  admitted  to  be  as  fit  as  eyery 
college  don  to  share  in  the  administration  of  affairs  upon  the  cha- 
racter of  whose  settlement  the  welfare  of  a  nation,  the  might  of 
an  empire,  and  the  peace  of  Europe  depend.  In  short,  putting 
my  contention  into  concrete  form,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
university  succeeds  because,  versatile  and  enterprising  though  it 
be  in  its  corporate  conscience,  Liberalism  has  not  yet  enriched 
the  catholic  stock  of  its  fundamental  principles  by  declaring:  for 
the  inalienable  right  of  every  man  to  have  hia  own  way  wi£  the 
differential  calculus  ;  while  the  journal  fails  because,  impregnable  '• 
in  the  suspicion,  tiie  jealousy,  the  conceit  of  their  omniscient 
ignorance,  the  people  know  that  its  founders  and  supporters 
(merish  a  modest  doubt  as  to  whether,  for  instance,  every  man 
is  able  to  take  a  wise  way  about  the  Reform  of  Procedure  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  about  the  actions  of  the  Peers,  or  about  any 
of  the  numerous  problems  their  very  imperfect  knowledge  of 
which  is  derived  from  the  lips  of  demagogues  frequently  little 
less  ignorant  than  themselves. 

"  We  do  not  see  the  moral  difficulty  at  all,"  says  the  Spectaiovj 
in  the  thick  of  its  great  perplexity,  "though  we  confess  to  a 
feeling  against  the  subsidised  journalist  for  which  we  can  give 
no  explanation  beyond  the  suspicion,  constantly  untrue,  that  he 
is  dishonest "  ;  wnich,  being  interpreted,  means  precisely  what 
I  have  said  The  subsidised  journal  fails  from  no  fault  of  its 
own.  It  is  a  victim  to  the  low  cunning  that  the  pampered  people 
share  with  the  village  idiot,  to  the  false  and  vulgar  suspicion  with 
which  our  vulpine  democracy  have  infected  the  lucid  Spectator. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Spectator's  criticism  of  "  An 
Established  Press  ? "  resolves  itself  into  the  assertion  that  such 
an  institution  would  not  thrive,  because  it  would  have  to  face 
the  unuttered  and  incoherent  slander  of  preposterous  prejudice. 
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Now^  I  have  long  been  a  diligent  student  of  the  Spectator;  and  I 
shall  be  very  much  surprised  if,  when  re-examined  in  the  clarified 
form  into  which  I  have  moulded  it,  its  criticism  of  my*  proposal 
becomes  the  judgment  of  its  matured  reflection.  Surely  it  cannot 
be  that  the  exponent  of  all  that  is  creditable  in  the  Liberal  theory 
expects  a  mean  suspicion,  "  constantly  untrue,"  to  prevail  for  ever  I 
Until  the  Spectator  itself  tells  me  I  am  wrong,  I,  at  least,  will  not 
believe   that  it  does.      On  the  contrary,  having  high  authority* 

for  thinking  that 

'^  no  falsehood  can  endure 
Touch  of  celestial  temper," 

I  am  sure  that  the  grotesque  falsehood  we  have  been  contemplating 
will  not  long  survive  the  seraphic  Spectator's  titillation  ;  and  that, 
the  difiiculty  of  it  removed,  my  bantering  critic  will  entertain  my 
proposal  more  seriously  than  he  has  done. 

Before  that  critic  is  wholly  reconciled  to  me,  however,  I  shall 
have  to  do  more  than  show  him  that  he  has  been  mistaken  in  the 
paradoxical  opinion  that  a  falsehood  is  an  eternal  verity,  a  slander 
a  persistent  and  invincible  force.  I  shall  have  to  persuade  him 
that  "An  Established  Press?"  is  not  an  " unpractical  subject"; 
for  although  in  the  public  utterance  I  am  reviewing  the  Spectator 
mysteriously  declared  that  it  could  not  tell  why  subsidies  are 
foredoomed  to  failure,  that  journal,  I  happen  to  know,  had  really 
a  very  decided  opinion  on  the  matter.  It  thinks  that  ^e  essential 
difference  between  the  university  and  the  journal  founded  to 
advocate  special  views  is  that,  while  the  universiiy  knows  exactly 
.what  must  be  taught,  the  party  committee  in  control  of  the  journal 
are  never  unanimous  as  to  what  line  it  ought  to  pursue ;  that,  in 
other  words,  the  failure  of  a  journal  controlled  bv  several  men, 
instead  of  by  one  man,  is  another  illustration  of  the  proverb  that 
too  many  cooks  are  sure  to  spoil  the  broth.  So  do  I.  In  the 
Time  essay  I  expressly  stated  that  a  subsidy  is  fraught  with  the 
ver^'  evils  thus  adverted  to:  that  its  contributors  have  clashing 
views  as  to  how  it  should  be  utilized  ;  that  the  editor  is  hampered 
by  their  disagreement;  and  that,  thus,  the  journal  lacks  the 
spontaneity  of  action  essential  to  the  triumphs  of  its  contentions- 
and  to  the  filling  of  its  exchequer.  That,  I  said,  was  the  usual  result 
of  an  ordinary  subsidy.  In  devising  measures  towards  the 
institution  of  an  Established  Press,  however,  I  was  not  arguing 
for  an  ordinary  subsidy.  I  was  arguing  for  an  extraorcSnary 
subsidy,  which  would  be  a  very  much  (ufferent  thing.  "The 
people,"  I  wrote. 


journalism  affords  proof ^—o  -x- o 

newspapers  by  the  American  democrat,  Mr.  Carnegie,  there  was  never  an  enterprise 
more  repugnant  in  itself  to  the  people  of  this  country  ;  .yet  the  8t,  Jame^^s  Gazette 

*  Milton,  "  Paradise  Lost,"  Book  iv.,  line  810. 
VOL   xn.  UTT 
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and  other  powerful  leaders  of  public  sentiment  endeayoured  to  excite  contempt  for 
the  act  in  vain.  The  public  may  detest  or  despise  the  opinions  of  the  ambitions 
democrat ;  but  they  neither  detest  nor  despise  his  dash.  They  are  respectfal  of 
power,  whatever  may  be  its  aspect. 

That,  I  think;  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  all  the  many  queries  sacb 
as  this  my  essay  has  called  forth :  ^^  Does  Mr.  Hodgson  think  that 
the  British  puolic  would  have  political  pabulum  forced  down  its 
throat  whicn  voluntarily  it  would  haye  rejected  ? "  *  Yes  : 
I  do  think  that,  although  without  the  coercion  therein  depicted^ 
such  a  result  would  come  about.  Were  it  known  that  the  whole 
Constitutional  press  of  the  country,  or  of  part  of  the  country, 
was  founded  upon  the  wealth  and  the  influence  of  the  whole  body 
of  Constitutional  leaders  within  its  sphere^  the  Britisb  public 
would  take  to  it  far  more  kindly  than  it  does  to  the  many  single 
and  struggling  joumab  througb  which  the  literary  force  of  toe 
party  is  at  present  dissipated.  I  haye  said  that,  as  pointed  oat 
Dy  the  Spectator^  a  false  suspicion  is  at  the  root  of  the  un- 
success  of  subsidised  journals.  That  suspicion,  howeyer,  does  not 
account  for  the  whole  unpopularity  of  tnose  journals.  One  of  the 
strongest  of  British  instincts  is  to  despise  weakness.  Thus^  the 
unsuccessful  journals  are  despised  because  they  are  weak.  The 
reason  of  their  ill-fayour  is  not  that  they  are  subsidised  :  it  is  that 
they  are  not  subsidised  enougL     Once  the  press,  or  a  considerable 

Eortion  of  it,  is  put  upon  a  basis  such  as  I  haye  indicated,  it  will 
ecome  as  popular  as  an}*^  of  those  institutions,  such  as  the  Army, 
the  Nayy,  the  Beserye  Forces,  and  the  Clergy,  to  whose  health  the 
British  Public  drinks  enthusiasticaUy  on  eyery  possible  occasion, 
and  that  simply  because  their  health  is  so  robust  as  to  be  entirely 
out  of  danger.  With  the  British  Public  nothing  succeeds  like 
success. 

It  was  in  contemplation  of  that  indubitable  proyerb  that  I 
penned  the  words, "  The  Conseryatiyes  must  deal  with  the  people 
as  they  are,"  for  which  the  Saturday  Review  takes  me  to  task. 
I  admit  that,  from  a  literary  point  of  yiew,  the  Saturday* s  rebuke 
is  just ;  for,  in  saying  that  ^^  the  Conseryatiyes  are  not  in  a  position 
to  be  too  scrupulous  in  such  matters,"  I  used  the  word  scrupulous 
in  a  restricted  sense,  without  reference  to  the  ethical  consideration 
it  usually  carries.  I  certainly  did  not  mean  to  suggest  that  the 
Conseryatiyes  should  "  riyal  the  Kadical  party  in  Siarlatanism." 
All  that  I  meant  was  that,  by  way  of  counterpoise  to  the  Badical 
appeal  to  popular  weaknesses,  the  Conseryatiyes  should  take  advan- 
tage of  a  characteristic  that,  after  all,  is  a  sympathy  of  popular 
strength  :  the  national  liking  for  powerful  and  commanding  action 
or  enterprise. 

In  the  Spectator's  criticism  there  still  remains  an  important 

S>int  untouched  upon.    It  is  argued  that  the  editorial  staff  of  an 
stablished  Press  would  be  hanmcapped  by  the  fetters  that  harass 

♦  The  North&m  Whig  for  April  7th,  1886. 
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those  working  under  a  body  of  subsidisers.  The  very  reverse 
would  be  the  case.  Were  all  the  journals  of  a  certain  clajss  in  the 
hands  of  a  national  company  instead  of  a  local  one^  their  editors 
would  have  far  more  freedom  than  they  have  at  present ;  for  they 
would  not  be  subject,  as  they  are  under  the  ordinary  system  of 
subsidising^  to  the  irksome  interference  of  local  magnates.  They 
would  have  ^dder  scope  for  the  exercise  of  their  intellects ;  their 
cause  would  be  enriched  and  reinvigorated  by  new  ideas  and 
freshened  sympathies;  and^  as  the  Spectator  declares  of  the 
Established  Church  in  respect  of  Dean  Stanley's  influence,  and 
such  as  his,  upon  it,  the  Established  Press,  in  virtue  of  its  freedom 
from  the  necessity  of  preaching  to  please  the  pews,  would  be 
a  much  grander  and  more  beneficent  force  than  its  voluntary 
rivals  formed* 

I  take  it,  then,  that,  in  the  first  place,  the  Spectator's  criticism 
leaves  the  theory  of  an  Established  Press  uninjured  ;  and  that,  in 
the  second  place,  by  emphasising  what  I  said  about  the  fallacy  of 
the  popular  doctrine,  or  prejudice,  with  regard  to  subsidies,  that 
criticism  has  strengthened  the  case  it  sought  to  destroy. 

As  the  wording  of  the  last  sentence  indicates,  however,  what  the 
Spectator  has  helped  to  elucidate  is  only  the  theoretical  desirability 
of  an  Established  Press.  The  underlying  tone  of  the  whole 
criticism  is  that  my  proposal  of  such  an  institution  is  impracticable. 
That  which  the  Spectator  tacitlv  assumes  ^the  Saturday  Review 
distinctly  asserts.  An  Established  Press,  that  journal  thinks, 
would  afford  an  ^^immeasurable  chance  to  political  and  financial 
jobbery."  What  reason  can  there  be  for  such  an  expectation? 
Are  British  gentlemen  so  far  degenerated  that  they  would  utilize 
in  corruption  an  organization  they  had  projected  to  elevate  the 
tone  of  public  thought  and  feeling  ?  or  are  they  so  lost  to  their 
native  shrewdness  and  business  capacity  that  the  officials  in  charge 
of  their  concerns  would  dare  to  be  fraudulent,  or  even  un&ithful  ? 
No  :  commercial  rottenness  of  the  sort  the  Saturday  dreads  may 
prevail  in  America,  whose  people  have  no  ennobling  traditions,  like 
those  that  cluster  round  our  own  old  institutions,  to  restrain  their 
impetuous  worship  of  The  Almighty  Dollar  ;  but  until  it  is  shown 
that  political  and  financial  jobbery  prevails  in  the  military,  the 
naval,  the  clerical,  or  the  civil  corporations  of  our  own  land,  I 
shall  not  believe  that  Literature,  the  purest  and  least  selfish  as 
well  as  the  most  powerful  influence  in  our  midst,  would  be  the 
single  and  dii^raceful  exception  to  the  general  rule  of  the  British 
character.  Nor  can  I  see  any  reason  to  fear,  like  the  Saturday 
RevieWy  that  an  Established  Press  would  become 

a  sort  of  jonmalistic  **  Caucus  "  worked  in  the  interest  of  a  few  men,  who  might 
be  in  no  sense  representative,  and  in  no  sense  capable  of  directing  public  opinion, 
and  in  no  sense  desirous  of  using  it  for  any  purposes  but  those  that  senrea  their 
own  personal  interests. 

The  main  hope  of  my  proposal  is  to  remedy  just  such  a  position 

UU2 
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of  a£Eairs.  Tho  press  should  be  the  special  and  public  care  of 
many  men,  not  the  speculative  and  private  concern  of  a  few.  It 
should  be  put  upon  a  basis  wherefrom  its  varied  functions  would  be 
discharged  with  the  utmost  vigour  and  versatility  ;  and  wherefrom 
it  would  preach  the  Constitutional  and  Imperial  cause  as  a  positive 
creed,  instead  of  as  an  apologetic  makesnift.  In  short,  I  would 
have  the  press  established  because  in  that  act  men  of  letters  would 
be  put  out  of  their  false  relation  to  the  other  classes  in  society,  and 
because  Conservatism  would  be  put  out  of  its  false  relation  to  itself* 
Let  it  not  be  thought  that  my  suggestion  is  in  the  interest  of 
Conservative  journalists  exclusively.  Employed  on  the  Liberal 
and  on  the  Independent  press  there  are  many  men  who  would  be 
foremost  in  advocacy  of  the  Constitutional  and  the  Imperial  Idea, 
were  Conservatism,  with  which  that  idea  is  associated,  a  fully 
developed  and  intelligible  expression  of  the  modern  national  will, 
which  it  is  not,  instead  of  a  stunted,  stolid,  stupid  caricature  oF 
that  will,  which  to  a  lamentable  extent  it  is.* 

We  will  touch  on  that  point  anon.  What  we  have  now  to 
consider  is  the  question  whether  the  pr^ss  could  be  established  as 
I  have  indicated.  The  Saturday  Review  thinks  that  it  could  not. 
In  the  very  act  of  expressing  that  opinion,  however,  the  Saturday 
gives  us  a  hint  that  it  could.  If  ^^  zealous  individual  effort ''  all 
over  the  country  is  able  to  maintain  the  Constitutional  journals  in 
a  state  of  efRciency,  the  same  zealous  effort  combined  could  surely 
accomplish  a  similar  result.  If  the  Constitutionalists  in  each  of 
fifty  counties  can,  each  company  of  them,  support  one  of  fifty 
journals  independently,  surely  their  amalgamated  resources  could 
maintain  the  same  journals  jointly.  The  most  rudimentary  of 
arithmetical  perceptions  is  sufficient  to  overcome  the  argument 
that,  because  it  is  ^^  gigantic,"  my  proposal  is  impracticable  ;  and 
to  iiiose  Conservatives  who  have  been  scared  by  the  prospective 
demands  '^An  Established  Press?"  seemed  to  make  upon  their 
money-bags,  I  cannot  do  better  than  commend  a  certain  passage 
from  the  Saturday's  criticism. — 

The  value  of  a  doctrine,  a  set  of  doctrines,  to  mankind  is  not  to  be  determined 
by  the  number  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  which  the  journals  in  which  thej 
are  set  forth  will  bring  in.  The  best  of  causes  have  been  sometimes  unknown  and 
sometimes  unpopular  ;  and  if  they  have,  in  these  days  of  universal  reading,  to  be 
kept  before  the  public  notice,  and  have  their  fair  chance  in  the  world,  it  must  be 
by  the  means  of  those  who  are  willing  to  sacrifice  their  money  for  something 
which  they  think  of  more  importance  than  money. 

That  brings  us  to  a  crisis  in  our  theme.  The  Spectator  notes 
that  Toryism  '^  is  a  cause  in  which  Mr.  Hodgson  gently  insinuates 
that  ^  oligarchs '  have  at  present  rather  too  much  sway."    The 

*  An  oddly-complete  corroboration  of  that  statement  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Spectator  of  April  18th,  1883: — "  If  the  House  of  Lords,  as  it  is,  seemed  to  us  in  the 
best  sense  a  conservative  institution  (t.^.,  conservative  with  a  'c,'  as  distin- 
guished from  Conservative  with  a  '  C ').  we  should  be  heartily  &voaiable  to  the 
House  of  Lords  even  as  it  is." — Criticism  of  the  Quarterly  jRkvibw's  "  Age  of 
ProgrenP 
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gentle  insinuation  must  now  become  an  unhesitating  charge.  In 
order  that  the  charge  may  not  be  misunderstood^  let  me  state  that 
it  is  not  made  from  any  jealousy  of  the  "  oligarchs."  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  made  in  the  interest  of  the  cause  the  ^^  oligarchs  " 
have  at  heart. 

Near  the  beginning  of  this  essay  I  adverted  to  the  extraordinary 
assumption  that,  although  the  most  complex  of  all  studies,  politics 
is  the  one  study  in  which  all  of  us  are  proficient,  philosophers  and 
fools  alike.  For  that  assumption  the  Liberals  are  mainly  respon- 
sible. We  are  now  confronted  with  another,  almost  as  paradoxical ; 
And  it  has  to  be  placed  to  the  Conservative  debit  I  allude  to  the 
assumption  that,  although  it  has  to  be  studied  and  obeyed  in  every 
other  walk  of  life,  the  law  of  evolution  has  nothing  to  do  with 
politics.  The  Conservative  party,  most  notably  the  oligarchic 
section  of  it,  seem  to  be  stone-blind  to  the  fact  that,  although  a 
political  principle  may  be  permanent  and  constant,  the  methods  by 
which  such  a  principle  is  to  be  kept  alive  must  change  with  the 
changing  years.  In  plain  words,  it  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted 
that  the  political  principle  of  which  the  Conservatives  are  the 
residuary  legatees  can  support  itself  upon  a  decaying  buttress  : 
that  the  Monarchical  and  Imperial  Idea  will  continue,  as  it  were, 
the  dominant  molecule  in  the  public  mind,  simply  because  an  effete 
oligarchy  think  that  it  ought  to  do  so. 

An  effete  oligarchy?  Yes.  Unrivalled  though  they  are  in 
physique  and  in  integrity,  the  British  aristocracy  are  not  the 
right  men  in  the  right  place.  In  order  that  they  may  become  so, 
they  must  adjust  themselves  to  a  new  "  environment,"  of  whose 
presence  they  have  not  hitherto  taken  note.  It  is  not  a  solitary 
critic  that  regards  them  thus.  One  of  the  sharpest  of  Conservative 
thinkers  holds  them  in  similar  estimate.  ^'Political  oligarchy,'' 
that  thinker  has  said,  '^  notwithstanding  the  grievance  under  which 
certain  persons  suffer  by  reason  of  the  continued  existence  of  elder 
£ons,  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  of  a  preference  for  having  money 
in  land  rather  than  in  the  funds,  is  detunci"*  Mr.  Alfred  Austin, 
whose  utterance  that  is,  had  the  privilege  of  being  personally  inti- 
mate with  Lord  Beaconsfield.  On  that  account  alone  his  testimony 
is  of  great  importance  ;  for  in  penning  the  essay  from  which  I  have 
quoted,  Mr.  Austin  was  obviously  phrasing  the  thoughts  of  the 
wonderful  man  whose  education  of  the  Conservative  party  was 
put  a  premature  stop  to  by  his  death.  Let  us,  then,  look  more 
closely  into  Mr.  Austin's  ideas. 

In  the  olden  days  "kings  were  content  to  ratify  a  treaty  with  an  illiterate 
flcratch,  and  rulers  of  the  world  proclaimed  their  act  and  deed  with  the  bntt-end  of 
a  swordhilt  .  .  .  the  battle-axe  alone  was  noble ;  parchment  was  somewhat  base/' 
**  Deep  down,"  however, ''  in  the  heart  of  all  men  lurks  a  dim  consciousness  of  what 
is  really  noble,  really  praiseworthy,  really  deserving  of  honour ;  and  it  was  not  found 
possible  to  prevent  princes  and  potentates  from  occasionally  betraying  for  letters  a 

♦  Essay  on  "The  Aristocracy  of  Letters."     The  National  Review  for  March 
1881. 
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wanner  respect  than  they  had  been  educated  to  exhibit  .  .  .  Occasionally  a 
King,  sometimes  a  Queen,  condescended  to  write  ;  and  the  innovation  had  to  be 
tolerated  out  of  regard  for  the  august  rank  of  the  revolutionist.  Thus  the  minds 
of  men  got  somewhat  confused  as  to  what  really  were  the  value  and  dignity  of 
authorsmp,  and  even  writers  themselves  began  to  suspect  that  they  were  not  soc^ 
contemptible  fellows  after  all.  }t  was  plain  they  had  something  in  common  with 
the  rulers  of  the  earth.  What  was  it  7  And  how  was  this  touch  of  kinship  to  be 
expressed  ?  The  man  who  invented  the  phrase  '  the  Republic  of  Letters '  answered 
the  question,  and  solved  the  difficulty.  Henceforward  it  was  not  only  f elt,  bat 
recognised,  that,  whatever  grades  of  political  rank  the  State  might  assign  to  men. 
Literature  made  them  equal  in  her  realm,  provided  they  were  worthy  of  being  her 
subjects.  It  was  a  protest  on  the  part  of  natural  dignity  against  distinctions  that 
were  felt  to  be  wholly,  or  in  part,  artificial,  an  attempt  to  redress  t^e  arbitrazineBS 
of  custom  by  the  niceties  of  language.  Kings  there  were,  and  nobles ;  and  the 
earth  and  the  fulness  thereof  ostensibly  belonged  to  Monarchs  and  Oligarchs  ;  bat 
there  was  a  Republic  as  well,  the  Republic  of  Letters,  which,  without  degradinfr 
the  proud,  exalted  the  lowly,  and  admitted  kings,  nobles,  and  simple  folk  alike  to 
its  citizenship."  However,  ''the  aspect  of  the  world  has  greatly  changed  since  a 
just  instinct  prompted  some  ready  wit  to  gain  acceptance  for  the  phrase,  '  the 
Republic  of  Letters.'  Titles  and  wealth,  it  is  true,  still  exercise  influence  ;  bat  it  is 
probable  that  the  antipathy  they  excite  in  some  breasts  operates  as  much  to  their 
detriment  as  the  regard  they  arouse  in  others  operates  to  their  advantage.  If  we 
are  to  distinguish  fact  from  form,  we  are  forced  to  acknowledge  that  the  throne, 
that  territorial  nobility,  that  newly-acquired  wealth,  one  and  all  can  make  their 
power  felt  only  by  trying  to  understand  and  endeavouring  to  harmonize  the  wishes 
of  the  Many.  In  a  word,  whether  men  like  it  or  not,  Democracy,  or  the  Power 
of  the  People,  is  the  ruling  power  in  our  society." 

True  though  they  are,  those  words  are  apart  from  the  subject 
Mr.  Austin  set  out  to  elucidate.  That  subject^  however,  is  im- 
mediately resumed. 

^^  It  would  be  strange,"  Mr.  Austin  says,  *'  if,  in  a  world  that  has  thns  shifted 
its  centre  of  gravity  in  so  remarkable  a  manner,  the  position  of  Literature  had 
remained  stable.  In  proportion  as  king,  statesmen,  and  nobles  have  feit  a 
diminished  authority,  the  persons  who  once  were  tolerated  because  they  could 
write,  and  in  writing  prove  themselves  useful  or  amusing,  have  acquired  an  ever- 
increasing  importance.  We  still  talk  of  the  Sceptre,  but  it  is  kept  well  out  of 
sight ;  and  the  sword  has  become  the  menial  of  the  pen.  Wars  are  decided 
upon  by  men  who  never  tired  a  shot  nor  handled  a  sabre,  but  who  are  expert  in 
argument  and  cunning  of  literary  fence.  So  considerable  and  widely-recognised 
is  their  power,  that  ambitious  soldiers  are  visibly  anxious  to  propitiate  their 
favour;  a  circumstance  against  which  old-fashioned  warriors,  who  do  not  im- 
derstand  their  age,  are  sometimes  heard  to  inveigh  with  inarticulate  ardour. 
Statesmen,  and  politicians  hoping  one  day  to  be  called  statesmen,  exhibit  a 
kindred  anxiety  to  secure  the  alliance  of  this  potent  weapon,  this  ubiquitous 
power.  Even  the  spoken  word  is  beginning  to  feel  that,  save  when  it  proceeds 
from  some  established  oracle,  and  is,  therefore,  printed  and  disseminated  as  though 
it  were  written,  it  cannot  cope  with  the  written  word,  ^rliament  acknowledgeB 
in  the  Press  an  influence  more  subtle,  more  persistent,  and  more  dominant  than  its 
own.  The  highest  personages  show  themselves  sensitive,  hyper-sensitive  indeed,  to 
criticism  that  is  written ;  and  so  surely  as  Democracy,  or  the  Power  of  the  Many,  is 
the  dispensation  under  which  we  live,  and  which  will  endure  long  after  this  gene- 
ration has  passed  away,  so  sure  is  it  that  the  pen  is  its  chosen  instrument,  and  the 
written  word  the  passport  to  its  favour." 

Those  are  graphic  sentences  ;  but  they  deal  with  the  results  of 
the  sociological  change,  rather  than  with  the  change  itself.  The 
fact  upon  which  their  truth  depends,  and  which  they  vividly  veil, 
is  simply  that  during  the  period  of  transition  in  question  the 
intellect  of  the  masses  has  awakened  in  new  activity,  and  has 
becoma  the  colleague  of  their  national  passions  in  the  administrati<m 
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of  their  communal  affairs.  Let  us  be  dear  about  that  aspect  of 
our  theme.  It  is  not  that  kingship,  territorial  nobility,  and  military 
power  have  fallen  in  the  estimation  of  the  masses.  It  is  that  the 
masses  have  developed  a  faculty  that  lay  asleep  in  their  empire - 
making  ancestors.  In  circumstances  upon  which  I  will  touch  by- 
and-by,  they  have  developed  the  faculty  of  political  doubt ;  and 
over  their  exercise  of  that  faculty  Literature,  the  means  to  a 
criticism  of  life,*  and  Literature  alone,  has  sway.  Once  upon  a  time 
the  masses  were  subject  to  one  reigning  idea,  the  idea  that  physical 
force  was  all  in  all ;  and  it  could  not  then  be  otherwise,  for  they 
had  developed  only  that  part  of  their  intellect  over  which  physical 
force  is  sovereign.  Now,  however,  the  masses  are  subject  to 
another  idea,  me  idea  that  Mind  has  a  message  quite  as 
momentous  as  the  mission  of  the  Sword ;  and  it  could  not  now 
be  otherwise,  for  they  have  developed  a  duality  of  character,  whose 
aspirations  the  display  of  physical  force,  or  of  the  social  rank  the 
exertion  of  such  fori^e  in  old  times  has  bequeaiihed  to  certain 
families  in  the  new  ones,  is  not  by  itself  sufficient  to  appease. 

That  statement  of  the  case,  I  think,  throws  light  on  what  must 
have  seemed  a  marvel :  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding  the  great- 
changes  Mr.  Austin  has  depicted,  the  territorial  nobility  still  retain 
their  possessions  and  their  social  power,  and  the  Monarch  is  more- 
than  ever  a  vital  member  of  the  national  being.  Between  that 
fact  and  the  new  one  of  democracy  and  pen-power  there  is  no  real 
antagonism.  The  antipathy  in  some  breasts  Mr.  Austin  observes- 
to  have  been  excited  by  titles  and  wealth  is  not  produced  by  the 
mere  fact  of  titles  and  wealth,  to  which  things  the  masses  have  no- 
natural  objection.  It  is  produced  by  the  fact  that  in  many  casea 
the  titled  and  the  wealthy  seem  to  be  unworthy  of  their  distinctions. 
In  short,  the  landed  aristocracy  are  no  longer  perfect  in  the  eyes 
of  those  to  whom  once  upon  a  time  their  power  and  their  wisdom 
were  unquestioned  authority.  They  are  like  the  simple  countryman 
jilted  by  his  sweetheart  because  she,  the  village  belle,  has  had  her 
ideas  enlarged  by  the  dashing  dragoon  from  the  neighbouring 
barrack-town.  The  advent  of  the  msidious  Radical  has  placed 
them  in  a  different  relation  towards  the  masses,  over  whose  affec- 
tions they  used  to  reign  supreme. 

That  the  reality  of  that  relation  is  not  perceived  is  borne  witness 
to  by  the  frictions  and  the  tensions  and  the  disagreements  that  have 
combined  to  produce  the  paralysis  of  the  Conservative  party. 

About  the  &ct  of  that  paralysis  there  can  hardly  be  any  doubt. 
In  many  respects,  certainly,  the  party  are  active  enough;  but 
they  are  so  with  the  activity  of  spasm  and  of  pain,  not  with  the 
denniteness  and  the  harmony  of  purpose  that  characterise  a 
healthy  organism.  It  may  be  that  there  is  room  for  question  as 
to  the  propriety  of  Mr.  G-eorge  C.  T.  Bartiey's  manifesto  ;  t  but 

*  The  phrase  is  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's, 
t  The  nvies  for  March  19th,  1885. 
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there  is  none  as  to  his  asserdon  that  those  at  the  head  of  the 
Conservative  party  ^^  have  not  been  alive  to  the  changes  which 
have  taken  place,  and  are  not  in  harmony  and  toach  with  the 
great  body  of  Conservatives  among  the  middle  and  working  classes 
throughout  the  country." 

Those  words  show  us  the  problem  in  a  nutshell.  It  is  now- 
reduced  to  the  simple  question  :  What  is  the  actual  relation  of 
the  Conservative  leaders,  the  landed  aristocracy,  to  the  party  at 
large,  and  to  the  masses? 

The  answer  has  already  been  anticipated  :  it  has  now  to  be 
explained  and  enforced. 

The  actual  relation  can  be  seen  most  clearly  when  studied 
alongside  of  the  false  one.  As  has  been  said,  the  false  relation 
is  that  in  which  a  certain  class,  once  dominant,  think  to  lead  their 
party,  and  to  triumph  over  their  party's  foes,  by  virtue  of  an 
influence  that,  so  far  as  the  public  is  concerned,  is  a  thing  of  the 
far-away  past.  At  the  head  of  the  Conservatives,  they  are  as  much 
out  of  place  as  Mr.  John  Bright  would  be  at  the  head  of  the 
British  armv  in  Afghanistan.  Their  intentions,  no  doubt,  are 
admirable ;  but  their  deeds  are  ineffective.  The  principles  upon 
which  they  wish  the  party  to  act  are  unexceptionable  ;  but  their 
statement  of  those  principles  is  a  failure.  In  short,  as  Mr.  Bartley 
puts  it,  they  are  out  of  touch  with  those  who  should  be  their 
followers  ;  or,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Austin,  "  as  a  political  oligarchy, 
they  are  defunct."  That  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that  they 
have  not  moved  with  the  times.  While  men  of  letters  have  been 
Assiduously  cultivating  a  fresh  field  in  the  sympathies  of  the  masses, 
the  men  of  land  have  sauntered  rigidly  on  in. their  old  ways  ;  and 
jsLk  length  they  wake  up  to  find  that,  as  leaders  of  the  nation,  their 
•"occupation's  gone."  How  is  this?  no  doubt,  they  wonder;  and 
if  the  Conservatives  at  large  were  sharp  enough  the  answer  would 
be  that  the  aristocratic  appeal  falls  flat,  and  is  not  responded  to, 
not  because  the  aristocratic  wish  clashes  with  the  will  of  the 
democracy,  but  because  it  is  made  in  terms  that  do  not  touch 
ihe  democratic  sympathies.  Mainly  owing  to  their  education 
in  Badicalism,  the  masses  are  given  to  critical  thought  mudi 
more  than  they  used  to  be ;  *  and  they  respond  only  to  those 
:appeals  that  are  made  in  the  terms  of  critical  tnoaght.  Now,  that 
is  just  what  the  landed  aristocracy  do  not  understand.  It  may  be 
that  they  themselves  see  the  justice  of  their  political  creed  so  clearly 
that  they  think  it  must  be  self-evident  to  all ;  it  may  be  that  in  the 
character  induced  by  their  daily  pursuits  the  critical  faculty  has 
been  lost ;  or  it  may  be  that  their  patrician  aversion  to  impul- 
siveness, gush,  enthusiasm,  forbids  such  a  statement  of  their  case  as 
would  harmonize  with  the  temper  of  the  masses.  Whatever  may 
be  the  reason  of  it,  their  reserve  is  perfectly   manifest ;  and  the 

♦  In  the  National  Iteview  for  October  1883  I  systematically  endeayoured  to 
make  that  clear. 
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result  is  deplorably  plain.     They  are  as  "  colonels  witliout  regiments, 
and  captains  witboat  companies/' 

That  paragraph,  I  think,  sketches  at  once  the  false  relation,  and 
the  true,  of  the  landed  aristocracy  to  the  Conservatives  and  to  the 
masses.  The  position  of  the  whole  forces,  however,  is  not  yet 
evident.  The  &cts  still  to  be  stated  are  even  more  startling  than 
those  already  laid  down. 

So  far  as  the  original  meaning  of  the  word  aris^cracy  is  con- 
cerned, the  Aristocracy  of  Land  has  been  superseded  by  the 
Aristocracy  of  Letters.  Mr.  Austin  tells  us  how  that  has  come 
to  pass.  Immediately  after  the  words  just  quoted  from  him  he 
says  that 

"  The  power  of  the  pen  once  recognified,  it  follows  that  grave  duties  devolve 
upon  those  that  wield  it.  There  should  be  no  power  without  commensurate  responsi- 
bility, and  the  sole  responsibility  of  writers  in  these  days  is  to  their  own  conscience. 
Happily,  we  have  no  Index  Expwrgatorius ;  legal  censorship  is  obsolete ;  and  there 
is  hardly  anything  a  man  can  write  for  which  r^ulers  will  not  be  found,  and  scarcely 
any  style  in  which  he  can  express  himself  for  which  admirers  ^vill  not  be  forthcoming. 
Standard  of  thought  or  expression  there  is  none.  Every  one  may  write  what  he  pleases, 
and  how  he  pleases ;  and  some  ungrammatical  scribbler,  some  venal  gossip,  or  some 
barbarous  attitudinizer,  may  in  general  estimation  be  regarded  as  equally  a  man 
of  letters  with  the  finished  scholar,  the  disinterested  tlunker,  or  the  simple  and 
dignified  poet.  Literature,  as  commonly  understood  in  these  days,  is  composed 
of  as  many  and  as  heterogeneous  elements  as  were  mingled  in  the  magical  broth 
of  the  witches  in  Macheth,  Such  being  the  case,  I  think  the  time  has  come  to 
recognise  the  fact  that  'the  Republic  of  Letters*  is  an  obsolete  and  misleading 
phTMe ;  a  phrase  that  no  longer  protects  the  deserving,  though  it  gives  credentials 
tA>  the  worthless  ;  a  phrase  that  is  but  a  survival  from  days  that  were  different 
from  ours;  a  phrase,  in  fine,  that  lingers  on  men's  lips  after  the  circumstances 
that  caUed  it  into  existence,  and  which  it  accurately  represented,  have  passed  away. 
What  we  want  now  is  not  a  Republic,  but  an  Aristocracy  of  Letters." 

Writing  thus,  our  essayist  is  contemplating  the  world  of  Letters 
as  a  world  by  i^lf ;  but  what  he  says  is  even  more  emphatically 
applicable  to  the  whole  of  our  communal  interests  than  it  is  to 
that  interest  with  which  he  is  specially  concerned.  Not  only  do 
"we  want  an  Aristocracy  of  Letters" :  practically,  as  I  have  pointed 
out,  we  have  that  aristocracy  already.  What  is  really  lacking  is 
general  perception  of  it  as  an  aristocracy,  and  of  its  relations  to 
Qie  forces  around  it.  The  pen  has  the  governing  influence  in  our 
society.  What  must  come  about  is  that  society,  in  all  its  sections, 
shall  adjust  itself  into  harmony  with  the  altered  balance  of  power. 
That  adjustment,  I  contend,  involves  the  Establishment  of  Litera- 
ture, like  Law,  Learning,  Arms,  and  Religion. 

Here,  to  my  sorrow,  Mr.  Austin  and  I  part  company.  Mr.  Austin 
thinks  that  men  of  letters  are  entitled  to  no  special  recognition 
either  from  the  State  or  from  society.  Their  aristocracy  ought  to 
be  so  exalted  and  so  exclusive  as  to  despise  material  rewards  and 
titular  honours.  In  connection  with  my  proposal  of  an  Established 
Press,  an  examination  of  Mr.  Austin's  reasons  for  that  opinion  will, 
I  think,  upset  the  opinion  itself. 

''As  a  rule,'*  he  says,  "  it  is  a  particular  Party  in  the  State,  in  such  a  land  as 
ours,  that  rewards  public  servants,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  disentangle  services  to  the 
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State  from  services  to  a  Party.  Now,  a  man  of  letters,  in  his  character  of  man  of 
Inciters,  can  serve  no  Party.  The  greater  he  is  as  a  man  of  letters,  the  more  cosmo- 
politan he  is.  If  he  is  to  receive  a  title  or  a  pension  from  the  State,  it  must  be  bj 
one  or  other  Party  in  the  State  that  the  title  or  the  pension  will  be  offered  him  ; 
and  it  requires  but  little  intimacy  with  the  working  of  our  institutions  to  be  avnue 
that  the  offer  will  proceed  from  that  particular  Pftrty  with  whose  opinions  he  is  in 
general  sympathy.    Thus  a  Party  taint  accompanies  the  gift." 

Such  is  Mr.  Austin*s  first  reason  for  thinking  that  men  of  letters 
ought  to  remain  a  world  by  themselves.  The  other  reason  is  that 
in  the  higher  realms  of  Literature  genius  is  not  always  able  to 
subsist  by  the  work  of  genius. 

"  A  thing/'  Mr.  Austin  truly  says,  '*  is  worth  what  it  will  fetch  ;  and  *  Paradise 
Lost '  waft  worth  ten  pounds  and  immortality.  The  pamphlets,  and  State-papers,  and 
leading  articles  [drudgery  by  which  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Milton,  Shakespeare,  and 
others  supplemented  the  work  of  their  geniuses]  were  worth  hundreds  of  ponnds 
and  oblivion." 

Now^  it  does  seem  to  me  that,  well  as  Mr.  Austin  argues  the 
case  for  the  men  of  letters,  he  cuts  it  short  at  the  very  point  where 
the  crisis  in  their  fortunes  begins.     Is  it  not  hard  that  possession 
of  the  literary  art-sense,  although  admittedly  the  greatest  of  all 
terrestrial  possessions,  is  the  only  special  power  that  does  not 
entitle  a  man  to  share  in  the  best  of  this  world's  good  things  ?     Is 
it  not  anomalous  that  literary  genius,  which  bestows  upon  society 
its  most  enduring  riches,  should  have  to  stint  and  sacrifice  itself 
in  order  that  its  message  to  mankind  may  be  delivered  ?  Certainly, 
it  is.     Besides,  Mr.  Austin  has  forgotten  his  own  premiss.     We 
may  apply  to  literary  genius  a  phrase  from  the  coarse  and  pointless 
lexicon  of  commerce  :  although  it  was  unsaleable  in  old  days,  it  is 
now  "  the  most  marketable  of  all  commodities."     Written  now, 
Paradise  Lost  would  be  worth  much  more  than  ten  pounds  and 
immortality :   it  would  secure  for  its  author  a  handsome  fortune, 
and  perhaps  a  seat  at  Westminster  beside  the  Lord  Laureate.    The 
community  has  now  a  need  to  be  ministered  unto  by  such  works, 
and  it  is  willing  to  pay  handsomely  for  its  supplies.     The  "  Party- 
taint"  objection  is  not  more  formidable  than  the  one  thus  overcome. 
Under  an  Establishment  in  Literature  instituted  for  the  maintenance 
of  the .  Constitution,  State  rewards  to  pre-eminent  men  of  letters 
would  be  no  more  questionable  than,  under  an  Establishment  id 
Beligion,  the  Bishops'  bench  in  the  House  of  Peers  is.    Just  as  '^tbe 
time  has  come  to  recognise  that  the  ^  Bepublic  of  Letters '  is  an 
obsolete  and  misleading  phrase,"  the  accepted  season  is  at  hand 
when  the  Aristocracy  of  Letters  must  take  their  rightful  position 
in  society.     In  doing  so,  they  will  produce  order  in  the  chaos  of 
which  the  ineptitude  of  our  Party  system  and  the  Conservative 
paralysis  are  the  most  notable  symptoms.    Notwithstanding  all  that 
has  been  said  against  my  suggestion,  I  think  that  *the  Establish- 
ment of  the  Constitutional  press  must  be  the  first  step  towards 
removing  the  evils  I  have  touched  upon,  and  towards  accomplishing 
the  potentialities  of  good  I  have  endeavoured  to  indicate.     Under 
such  an  Establishment  great  forces  that  at  present  spend  themselves 
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in  fruitless  ne^tion  of  each  other  would  be  reconciled ;  the  Con- 
stitution would  be  strengthened  ;  partisanships  would  be  purified  ; 
and  the  national  life  would  be  sweetened  and  toned-up. 

They  are  wrong  who  think  I  am  onl^  building  a  castle  in  the 
air.  Far  from  that,  I  am  drawing  an  inevitable  deduction  from 
observation  of  the  most  matter-of-fact  characteristics  of  the  British 
people.  Briefly  recapitulated^  the  facts  upon  which  I  base  my 
argument  are  that  the  landed  aristocracy  stand  in  a  false  relation 
to  the  party  they  are  supposed  to  lead,  and  to  the  masses  ;  that, 
thus,  thev  injure  the  cause  with  which  they  are  historically  associ- 
ated>  and  waste  their  own  great  power  for  good  ;  and  that,  conse- 
quently, the  lettered  aristocracy  are  kept  out  of  their  proper  position^ 
and  prevented  from  the  full  exercise  of  their  influence,  ouch  are 
the  facts.  Let  us  look  at  them  in  the  light  of  England's  daily  life. 
Who  are  the  real  leaders  of  the  Constitutional  party  ?  Are  they  to  be 
found,  as  of  yore,  in  the  ranks  of  those  whose  chief  or  only  dignity 
is  the  might  and  majesty  of  acres  ?  No !  In  a  few  cases  those 
things  accompany  the  real  qualification ;  but  they  stand  towards 
it  in  a  casual,  not  a  causal,  relationship.  The  close  observer  will 
not,  I  think,  consider  me  far  wrong  when  I  say  that,  apart  from 
numerous  lesser  influences  of  the  same  kind,  the  real  leaders  of  the 
Constitutional  party  are  Lord  Salisbury,  Lord  Randolph  Churchill^ 
Mr,  W.  H.  Mallock,  Mr.  Frederick  Greenwood,  Cardinal  Manning, 
Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  and  Mr.  R  H.  Hutton.  At  first  sight,  I 
know,  that  list  will  strike  the  reader  as  paradoxical  and  absurd. 
After  a  little  reflection,  however,  it  will  probably  be  regarded 
otherwise.  The  list  is  not  exhaustive  ;  but  it  is  sufficient  for  my 
present  purpose.  The  men  named  in  it  are  men  who  to  an  excep- 
tional extent  suggest,  or  formulate,  or  revivify,  the  thoughts,  the 
aspirations,  and  ^e  ideas  of  the  British  people  ;  the  thoughts,  the 
aspirations,  and  the  idealisms  according  to  the  joint  dictates  of 
which  the  afiairs  of  the  nation  and  of  the  empire  are  administered  : 
and  their  power  to  do  so,  their  hold  upon  the  national  imagination^ 
is  in  every  case  traceable  to  a  certain  characteristic  all  of  them  have 
in  common.  Each  one  of  their  great  influences  is  derived  from 
genius  of  the  same  quality.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Mallock,  or  Mr. 
(ireenwood,  or  Mr.  Hutton,  it  is  the  gift  of  shaping  the  dim  and 
doubtful  inclinations  of  ^'  the  tribal  self "  into  definite  intellectual 
resolutions  ;  in  that  of  Mr.  Gladstone  or  the  Cardinal,  it  is  the  frift 
of  power  to  satisfy  the  popular  mind  that  a  certain  theory  of 
government  is  not  necessarily  out  of  date  because  it  is  of  much 
antiquity  ;  in  that  of  Lord  Salisbury  or  Lord  Randolph,  it  is  the 
gift  of  knowing  when  and  how  to  back  up  the  speculative  conten-* 
tions  of  the  two  classes  above  named  by  a  rousing  chorus  of  lucidly 
orthodox  dogma. 

In  connection  with  those  eminent  men,  however,  what  I 
wish  to  bring  out  is  less  the  extent,  or  even  the  character, 
of  their  achievements,   than   the  manner  of  the  achievements. 
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That  manner  is  predominatingly  intellectual.     It  is  not  because 
Lord  Salisbury  is  the  owner  of  Hatfield  and  the  inheritor  of  a 
great  name  that  he  holds  sway  over  popular  opinion  :  rather,  if 
outw^ard  circumstances  have  anything  to  do  with  the  phenomenon^ 
it  is  because  he  is  a  Saturday  reviewer.     It  is  not  because  he  is  a 
master  of  vituperation  that   Lord  Randolph  is  about  the    most 
influential  factor  in  British  politics.     It  is  because  all  through  his 
vituperation  there  runs  a  pellucid  stream  of  subtle  and  persistent 
reasoning,   of  which,  as  it  were,   the  vituperation  is   only  the 
channel.     The  essential  characteristic  of  the  others'  influences  is 
so  obvious  as  to  require  no  statement.    The  peculiar  gift  possessed 
by  all  those  representative  men,  and  by  others  such  as  they,  is 
a  certain  intellectual  magnetism  by  which  they  can  arrest    the 
wills  and  formulate  the  ideas  of  the  masses.     By  itself,  I  admit, 
that  is  no  more  marvellous  than  any  other  phenomenon  :    it  is 
a  very  guileless  truism  that,  in  order  to  be  persuaded,  the  masses 
have  to  be  reasoned  with.     What  I  wish  to  point  out,  however, 
is  much  more  than  that.      It  is  that,  in  order  to  be  persuaded, 
the   masses  nowadays  have  to   be   reasoned  with   in  a  peculiar 
way  ;  that  that  way  is  comparatively  new  in  public  rhetoric ;  and 
that  the  territorial  aristocracy  are  unacquainted  with  it.     They 
have  to  be  reasoned  with  as  the  men  I  have  named  reason  with 
them  ;  and,  without  pretending  to  give  a  complete  explanation  of 
that  reasoning,  I  may  note  that  the  conditioning  qualit}'-  of  it  seems 
to  be  introspection.     In  olden  times  to  fear  God  and  honoar  the 
KintT  was  the  rule  of  national  conduct  accepted  by  the  whole  com- 
munity.    Radical  criticism,  however,  has  produced  a  fundamental 
change  in  the  habit  of  popular  thought;  and,  in  order  that  it  may 
be  kept  in  the  old  channels,  that  thought  has  to  be  dealt  with  in  a 
new  way.     A  mere  injunction  to  fear  God  and  honour  the  King 
falls  upon  ears  that  are   so   dazed  as  to  be  practically   deaf  to 
such  appeals.     The  popular  mind  caUs  out  for  something  more  than 
mere  dictation  or  recommendation.     Subject  to  a  "  disturbance  of 
the  intensive  serenity  of  its  simple  faith  "*  in  Constitutional  ar- 
rangements, it  cries  out  for  the  philosophic  illumination  that  alone 
is  fitted  to  fill  the  blank  left  by  the  flight  of  an  intuitive  or  inherited 
understanding.     The  territorial  aristocracy  have  never  perceived 
that  modern  necessity.     "  Back  up  the  Throne,  gentlemen !  "  they 
continue  to  shout ;  and  the  response  is  a  wondering,  sullen  indifier- 
ence.      Our  representative   Constitutional  leaders  have  another 
method,  and  another  result.     ^^  Gentlemen,"  they  saj',  "  let  us  look 
into  the  arguments  of  those  who  tell  you  that  the  llirone  is  out  of 
date  "  :  and  instantly  the  popular  ear  is  alert ;  the  mind  eager  to 
receive  and  act  upon  the  intellectual  assistance  it  knows  to  be  at 
hand. 

Enough,  surely,  has  been  said   to  show   the  urgent  need  for 
roari'anging    the    Constitutional    forces.       It   is    not    well    that 

♦  The  phrase  is  Principal  Caird's. 
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geniuses  so  essentially  similar  as  those  I  have  mentioned  should 
continue  to  blunder  on,  ostensibly  for  the  same  end,  the  welfare  of 
the  nation  and  the  empire,  each  as  his  own  will  caucussed  by  the 
wretched  necessities  of  faction  may  dictate.  It  were  better  that 
all  should  harmoniously  contribute  to  the  grand  result  each  is 
seeking  to  produce,  instead  of  wasting  their  energies  in  bitter 
oppositions,  or  in  rivalries  scarcely  less  lamentable.  In  ways 
already  sketched  out,  the  Establishment  of  Literature  would  do 
much  to  cure  the  congestions  under  which  society  and  the  nation 
are  suffering.  It  would  do  so,  moreover,  without  anything  like  a 
revolution.  Once  Literature  is  generally  recognised  as  the  great 
and  dignified  power  it  actually  is,  the  landed  aristocracy  will  take 
to  it  just  as,  for  centuries,  they  have  taken  to  other  great  national 
establishments  :  the  patrician  custom  of  sending  the  eldest  son 
into  the  Army,  and  tne  second  into  the  Church,  will  be  supple- 
mented by  the  custom  of  sending  the  third  into  Uie  Press.  Ilius 
the  Aristocracy  of  Land  may  gain  admission  into  the  Aristocracy 
of  Letters.  That  will  be  to  the  benefit  of  both,  as  well  as  to  that 
of  the  nation  ;  for  when  the  needful  readjustment  in  British  society 
has  been  accomplished  Aristocracy  shall  have  revivified  itself  to 
suit  the  original  Greek  conception,  *^  government  by  the  best  or 
some  excellent." 

W.   EABL  HODGSON. 


CONTEMPOEAEY  AET  IN  FKANCE. 

THE  PARIS  SALON. 

BY  WILLIAM  SHARP, 

In   an  inverse   ratio  to  the   superiority  of  the    present    Ro'ul 
Academy  Exhibition  to  any  of  its  recent  predecessors,  the  Salon 
of  1885  is  inferior  to  any  one  of  the  Expositions  that  have  been 
held  in  the  Palais  de  Tlndnstrie  for  at  least  a  decade.     It  is  not 
only  that  there  are  fewer  works  of  real  value,  or  that  distinguished 
artists  have  in  most  cases  been  content  to  be  represented  by  pro- 
ductions which  cannot  increase,  perhaps  not  even  tend  to  sastain, 
their  reputations,  but  there  is  an  almost  startling  downcome  in  the 
general  average  of  merit.     So  markedly  eccentric,  indeed,  is  this 
deviation,  that  the  natural  conclusion  is  that  some  potent  extraneous 
reasons  must  be  accountable  for  a  change  quite  as  puzzling  as 
would  be,  to  the  English  art-critic,  the  discovery  that  an  exhibition 
at  Burlington  House  was  inferior  in  ever3rthing  constituting  artistic 
value  to  one  at  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of  British  artists  or  at  the 
Dudley  Gallery.    Yet  it  is  difficult  to  adduce  any  sufficient  cause 
for  this  regrettable  result — a  result  acquiesced  in  by  competent 
French  judges  as  genuinely  as  by  any  art-critic  or  qualified 
connoisseur  from  oversea.     The  last  twelve  months  have  been  for 
both  countries  a  period  of  wars  and  rumours  of  wars,  of  commercial 
disaster  and  stagnant  national  prosperity,  of  great  political  excite- 
ment,  of  endless  post-prandial  controversies  and  equally  tedious 
dissertations  in  the  public  journals,  and  yet  in  England  the  artistic 
outcome  of  this  trying  period — ^a  period  of  a  character  presumably 
antagonistic  to  any  advance  in  ana  public  appreciation  of  either  art 
or  literature — ^is  so  exceptionally  satisfactory  as  to  severely  check 
the  flow  of  depreciatory  remarks  that  every  May-day  wells  up  in 
the  heart  of  Piccadilly,  and  for  the  next  few  weeks  spreads  floodlike 
far  and  wide.     In  neither  country  is  the  mercantile  condition  of 
art  prosperous  at  present.     Buyers  in  these  troubled  times  are 
limited  in  number,  while  those  who  are  in  a  position  to  purchase 
without  inconveniencing  themselves,  or  whose  business  it  is  to 
secure  saleable  pictures,  are  wary  in  proportion  as  they  are  not 
hurried  into  any  premature  opening  of  the  purse-strings,  swiftness 
in  decision  not  being  called  for  at  a  time  when  oompetition  is 
dubious.     Presumabty  the  artists  of  both  France  and  England 
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were  aware  of  this  state  of  affairs,  and  were  even  anticipatorj  of 
darker  days  to  come  :  did  then  oar  compatriots  gird  up  their  loins 
for  an  endeavour  to  do  their  best  without  thought,  or  but  minor 
consideration,  of  what  would  be  most  saleable — while  their  brethren 
across  the  Channel  came  to  the  conclusion  that  extra  effort  would 
be  wasted  labour,  that  the  season  of  the  pot-boiler  was  at  its  prime  ? 
Apparently  so ;  at  any  rate,  for  want  of  some  more  satisfactory 
reason  one  might  be  content  with  the  adoption  of  this  supposition. 
Whether — as  was  remarked  to  the  writer  by  a  garrulous  spectator 
at  the  Salon — the  inferiority  of  this  yearns  Eaposition  is  due  to  the 
Tonquinese  misadventure,  is  a  question  for  tne  enthusiastic  con- 
sideration of  a  Don  Quixote  ;  a  Paris  critic  comes  near  the  mark 
when  he  writes,  "  Yes,  at  the  Salon  we  are  unlearning  art."  The 
fault  that  is  a  special  characteristic  of  French  art  at  present  is  not 
so  much  hasty  over-production,  not  even  vulgarity,  bizarreriey  or 
flashy  brilliancv,  but  a  merelv  mechanical  exercise  of  artistic 
talent.  As  M.  Andr^  Michel  has  pointedly  remarked,*  ^' Les 
peintres  contemporains  font  des  tableaux,  conune  les  p^tissiers 
en  plein  vent  des  Tuileries  font  des  gaufres — k  la  minute  :  et  tout 
ce  qu'ils  font  ils  rexposent."  Speaking  of  the  Exposition  another 
art  writer  says,  ^'  Plus  nous  aliens,  plus  ne  devient  pas  seulement 
un  ^v^nement  parisien,  mais  un  grand  incident  dans  la  vie  fran- 
^aise ; "  precisely,  but  further — ^the  more  it  will  seem  a  reliable 
reflex  of  the  chimging  characteristics  of  the  French  people.  The 
writer  for  one  does  not  regard  the  extraordinarily  rapid  dete- 
rioration of  art  in  France  cQssociately  from  the  deterioration  in 
the  national  wellbeing. 

Any  one  who  writes  or  speaks  strongly  against  certain  Grallic 
characteristics  is  at  once  accused,  if  he  be  an  Englishman,  of 
insular  prejudice ;  or,  if  he  be  a  German,  or  Itolian,  or  any  other 
foreigner,  of  envy  combined  with  ignorance.  But  it  is  the 
writer's  firm  opinion,  one  slowly  evolved  and  therefore  all  the 
more  tenaciously  held,  that  a  rapid  disintegration  is  at  work  among 
our  neighbours.  The  Latin  period  is  over  at  last ;  the  northern 
genius  is  now  to  be  dominant  throughout  Europe.  Native  art, 
native  literature,  are  practically  dead  m  Italy ;  she  is  becoming  a 
great  state  again  owing  only  to  her  acceptation  of  the  northern 
element.  The  same  may  be  said  for  Spam,  with  the  reservation 
that  she  only  shows  signs  of  rising  out  of  her  lethar^,  and  has 
not  yet  done  so.  France  is  strongty  permeated  with  mis  '^breath 
out  of  the  north,"  and  it,  to  a  great  extent,  depends  on  how  &r  she 
is  able  to  de-Latinise  herself,  whether  she  remains  a  really  ^reat 
influence  in  the  sphere  of  culture.  La  art  there  is  but  little 
manifestation  of  this  ;  in  literature,  however,  there  is  a  limited 
but    important    collaboration  of   influences   calculated  to   work 

*  In  an  article  in  the  February  number  of  La  Sevue  Cmtemporainef  a  new 
French  monthly  magasine  which  thoroughly  deserves  support,  here  as  well  as  in 
France. 
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immense  good  if  some   severe    and    permanent    check    do    not 
intervene. 

As  might  be  expected^  these  latest  Gallic  characteristics  are  dalj 
reflected  in  that  exhibition  which,  as  M.  Wolff  says,  is  not  only  a 
notable  Parisian  event,  but  an  important  incident  in  the  national 
life.     For  some  years  past  all  who  have  been  intelligentlj  in- 
terested in    contemporary    art    must    have    noticed    the    rapid 
deterioration  of   the   colour-sense  of    the    majority    of    Frendi 
painters,  the  dominant  tendencies  bemg  either  towards  dull  nentnd 
tints  or  to  crude  and  even  vulgar  brilliancy.     But  hitherto  ihej 
have  ranked  first  in  the  great  qualiiy  of  form ;  their  draughts- 
manship hsLS,  in  the  average,  been  unmistakably  beyond  that  of 
artists  of  other  nationalities;  and  their  design  has  been,  in  the  main, 
worthy  of  the  great  traditions  in  which  they  were  trained.     But 
now  so  rapid  is  the  decadence  of  art  in  France  that  fine  design  is 
comparatively  rare,  while  weakly  inefficient  draughtsmanship  is 
becoming  more  and  more  characteristic  of  the  productions  of  the 
vounger  men.    There  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  that  some  of  the 
huge  canvases  at  the  present  Salon,  feebly  painted,  badly  composed^ 
and  villainously  drawn,  would  have  had  no  chance  of  adn^ission 
even  so  recently  as  ten  years  ago.     One  stands  before  some 
glaring  example  of  vulgar  incompetency  with  a  vague  sense  of 
wonder  if  one  is  really  at  the  greatest  art  exhibition  in  the  world  ; 
then  perhaps  the  thought  dawns  upon  the  mind  that  the  elective 
jury  must  have  gone  off  in   a   Dody  for  refreshments  on  one 
occasion,  and  that  in  their  absence  the  porters  were  deputed  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  selection.     To  one  who  has  indulged  in 
many  a  gibe  at  the  ill  results  of  the  jurisdiction  of  academical 
hanging-committees  there  is  something  of  mute  reproof  in  these 
evidences  of  incapacity,  gross  carelessness,  or  culpable  indifference 
at  such  an  exhibition  as  me  Salon. 

While  circumstances  in  no  direct  connection  with  them  can  yet 
materially  affect  the  creative, — i.e.y  the  fine  arts, — ^it  is  best,  if 
practicable,  to  seek  the  causes  of  changes  not  in  extraneous  in- 
fluences, but  in  those  to  be  discerned  within  the  sphere  of  relation. 
In  France  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  artistic  influence  from 
England — exerting  itsel;f  indirectly  indeed — has  been  one  of  the 
causes  in  the  revolt  from  the  academic  tradition.  For  Hie  present 
tendency  is  practically  a  revolt  against  that  school  of  painting  so 
closely  associated  with  the  names  of  David  and  Ingres — a  partly 
intentional,  partly  unconscious  dislovalty  to  the  long-established 
credo  of  the  classicists.  What  is  in  England  generally  called  pre- 
Raphaelitism  has  never  been  adequately  understood  by  those 
French  authors  who  write  upon  modem  art,  yet  it  is  this  veiy 
pre-Baphaelite  movement  that  has  thrown  such  a  strong  reflec- 
tion oversea,  casting  a  vague  glamour  over  the  sight  of  many. 
But  the  chief  factor  has  been  the  influence  of  the  Impressionists. 
At  one  time  Impressionism  in  art  represented  quite  as  genuine 
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a  divorcrence  from  academical  methods  as  did  English  pre- 
Raphaelitism ;  like  the  latter,  it  signified  a  return  to  nature,  a 
reliance  on  individnal  insight  in  place  of  on  the  time-honoured 
traditions  of  the  schools.  But  ere  long  it  stumbled  into  the  pitfall 
of  eccentricity,  bizarrerie.  A  few  men,  like  the  landscapist  Claude 
Monet,  or  the  figure  and  incident  painters.  Degas  and  Renoir,  did 
their  best  to  guide  its  feet  aright ;  but  the  ultimate  result  has,  for 
the  most  part,  been  a  hopeless  floundering  in  the  bog  of  ignorance 
and  slovenliness.  Daumet,  Monet,  and  others  had  one  great 
advantage  ;  their  works  were  not  subject  to  a  fashionable  craze. 
Impressionism  as  a  '^  school "  ceased  to  represent  a  radical  change 
for  the  better  as  soon  as  it  became  the  fashion  of  the  day.  For 
one  true  and  capable  Impressionist  there  sprang  up  a  hundred 
daubers,  who  proclaimed  bright  colours  to  be  vulgar,  and  who 
hid  their  hopelessly  feeble  draughtsmanship  under  the  sense- 
less protest  that  suggestion  was  more  significant  than  imitation. 
It  is  quite  true  that  imitation  is  very  far  indeed  from  being  the 
highest  quality  of  art,  quite  true,  in  other  words,  that  the  noblest 
art  is  more  finely  suggestive  than  imitative — ^but  these  ill-taught 
and,  artistically-speaking,  presumptuous  invertebrates  forgot,  as 
they  still  forget,  that  mere  suggestion  is  not  art.  Any  child  can 
draw  a  shapeless  figure  on  his  slate  that  will  have  sufficient 
suggestion  to  enable  his  admiring  parent  to  recognise  the  '^  dog  '^ 
or  "  cow  "  thus  indicated — ^and  no  more  are  the  works  of  many  of 
the  so-called  Impressionists  real  art  than  would  be  the  rude  out- 
lines of  the  child  in  question.  A  cynical  American  acquaintance 
accompanied  the  writer  a  year  ago  to  the  Impressionist  Exhibition 
known  as  the  Salon  des  Refuais^  i.e.,  of  those  rejected  by  the  jury 
of  the  Salon  proper.  Himself  an  artist,  he  examined  wiili 
interest  many  of  the  eccentricities  there  brought  together,  and 
while  looking  almost  with  consternation  at  an  extraordinary 
production,  a  pseudo-Bohemian  young  gentleman  claimed  acquaint- 
ance with  him  as  having  met  him  once  in  the  studio  of  a 
certain  well-known  American  portraitist,  and  immediately  after- 
wards announced  with  pride  his  authorship  of  the  work  before 
us.  "  H'm  !  What  do  you  call  yourself— I  mean  artistically  ?  " 
inquired  my  friend.  '^  Monsieur,  I  am  an  Impressionist," 
was  the  dignified  reply.  ^'  Ah,  that  alters  the  case.  I  was 
about  to  misjudge  your  picture.  It  is  certainly  a  great  success 
— ^in  fact,  I  consider  it  the  Impressionist  success."  "  You  delight 
me,  sir ;  but  is  this  really  your  opinion — one  so  thoroughly 
well  able  to  judge  ?  "  "  Certainly.  I  consider  there  could  be  no 
more  thorough  example  of  that  school  whose  essential  principle 
consists  in  a  radical  opposition  to  the  absurd  idea  entertained  by 
such  old  mufis  as  Raphael  and  Titian  and  their  hosts  of  imitators, 
that  a  picture  ought  to  be  at  least  decently  painted  and  tolerably 
drawn.  Monsieur,  I  can  give  you  my  word  of  honour  that  you 
have  successfully  avoided  doing  either  the  one  or  the  other." 
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The  "Impressionist"  withdrew  with  a  scowl  more  genuine   than 
anything  he  had  ever  done  with  his  brush. 

Now  of  course  my  friend   was  exaggerating,  but  his  rebuke 
would  be  quite  applicable  to  a  great  number  of  the  young  men 
who  manage  somehow  to  have  their  crude  attempts  accepted  at 
the    Salon  and  elsewhere.      That   Impressionism  has    exercised 
an  influence  for  good  is  of  course  indubitable,  but  even  at   its 
best  it  has,  broadly  speaking,  one    radical   shortcoming — its   in- 
difference,   more   frequently  its  insensibili^,  to  beauiy.     What- 
ever   is    dignified    or    noble    or   beautiful   seems  to  have   had 
little  attraction  for  those  artists  of  genuine  power  who  enrolled 
themselves  under  its   banner.      The   grotesque,   the   ugly,  e^en 
the  hideous,    fascinated    them ;  poverty,   old  age,   vice,  seemed 
more  attractive   than  pleasantness  of  aspect,   happy  youth,   or 
well  being ;    while    in    landscape   the    preference    was   for    tiie 
sombre  and  the  dreary  limekiln   or  salt-marsh  districts,   or  the 
squalid  environs  of  Montmarte  or  M^nilmontant.    The  assertion 
ojf  course  has  only  a  general  applicabilify,  for  there  are  many 
brilliant  examples  to    the    contrary.       Even    these  exceptions, 
however,  seldom  go  the  length  of  illustrating   Plato's  familiar 
words,  are  seldom  ^'  the  eflluence  from  noble  deeds,  like  a  breeze 
that  wafteih  health  from   salabrious  places.''      The  mention  of 
Plato    recalls    another    saying    of    that    early     ^art-critic,*    so 
peculiarly  applicable  in  the  present  connection  that  the  writer 
may  venture  upon   repeating  it.      It  occurs  in  that  chapter  of 
Xenophon's  '^  Memorabilia  "  recording  a  conversation  upon  art 
between  Socrates  and  Parrhasius.     Having  put  forward  the  state- 
ment that  something  more  than  mere  superficial  imitation  is  called 
for  in  art,  the  argumentative  sage  proceeds : — "  Surely,  nobleness 
and  generosity,  meanness  and  ilUoerality,  self-control  and  wisdom, 
insolence  and  vulgarity,  make  themselves  seen  in  the  countenance 
and  postures  of  men  as  they  stand  or  move."     (Parrhasius)  ^'  It  is 
so."     (Socrates)  "  Cannot,  then,  these  things  be  represented  ?  " 
(Parrhasius)  "  Undoubtedly  they  can."     (Socrates)   "  Which  do 
you  think,  then,  that  men  look  upon  with  more  satisfaction — 
pictures  in  which  noble  and  good  and  lovable  characters  are 
pourtrayed,  or  those  which  exhibit  what  is  deformed  and  evil  and 
detestable  ?  "     (Parrhasius^  "  By  Zeus,  Socrates,  there  can  be  no 
question  about  ttie  matter. 

Apart  from  the  consideration  of  its  average  of  merit,  the  Salon 
of  1885  manifests  the  same  characteristics  toat  have  distinguished 
its  predecessors.  There  is  the  same  love  of  the  horrible  and  the 
ghastly,  the  same  delight  in  blood  and  wounds,  suffering  and 
death.  This  violence  fibat  lies  below  the  calm  of  art  is  very 
significant.  In  last  year's  Eapoaition  there  were  some  specially 
fine  examples  of  still-life  painting,  ^et  even  the  finest  attracted 
nothing  like  the  attention  that  was  given  to  a  large  pietm:e  in  one 
of  the  smaller  galleries,  representing  the  interior  of  a  Tunisian 
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-butcher's  ahop — a  clever  and  even  able  work,  but  absolutely 
revolting  through  its  brutal  literality.  This  specimen  of  nature- 
morte  had  always  an  admiring  crowd  before  it.  Perhaps  there 
are,  on  the  whole,  rather  fewer  sanguinary  pictures  this  year 
than  heretofore,  but  there  are  still  Fslt  too  many.  Even  such 
an  eminent  artist  as  L4on  Bonnat  has  perpetrated  a  '^  hideosiiy,'' 
for  his  large  ^^  religious "  picture  representing  the  martyrdom  of 
St.  Denis  is  unpleasant  to  the  last  degree,  owing  to  the  obtrusive 
anatomical  details  painted  apparently  with  as  great  a  relish  as 
that  with  which  Lance  or  some  other  fruit  painter  might 
have  imitated  the  bloom  of  a  ripe  peach.  The  huge,  and  in 
many  ways  very  noteworthy  canvases  of  Benjamin  Constant, 
MaiUart,  Rochegrosse,  Foumier,  Lehoux,  are  redolent  of  blood ; 
Du  Nouy  has  an  evilly  suggestive  Oriental  subject ;  Morot  a 
jSfhastly  picture  of  a  dead  horse  on  the  shoulders  of  an  arena 
bull,  the  latter  covered  with  the  gore  that  streams  from  the 
gaping  horn-torn  wounds ;  Loewe  Marchand  a  view  of  the 
tortured  nude  figure  of  a  nrisoner  of  war  hung  by  the  wrists 
to  a  clamp  midway  on  tne  smooth  walls  of  some  medissval 
stronghold,  the  white  agony-contorted  limbs  gleaming  in  the 
strong  sunlight,  the  heaa  thrown  despairingly  back,  the  mouth 
open  in  a  mid  howl  of  torment  or  supplication. 

As  for  pictures  containing  representations  of  nude  figures  (in 
the  majority  of  instances  a  phrase  such  as  '^  studies  from  the  nude  " 
would  be  quite  inapplicable,  all  signs  of  studi/  being  as  completely 
absent  as  any  sense  of  the  dignity  of  the  human  form),  they  are 
of  course  numerous,  but  undoubtedly  there  is  a  poorer  show  of 
them  than  has  been  the  case  for  many  years.  Several  are  deservinff 
enoagh,  and  have  noihiDg  of  vnlgaHtv-for  example,  M.  Boa- 
^uereau's  scholarly  ^^  Byblis,"  showing  that  damsel  as  a  charming 
nymph,  in  some  transient  sorrow  or  maidenly  trepidation,  stooping 
over  a  pool,  but  with  nothing  of  the  shame  and  grief  which 
tormented  the  heart  of  the  daughter  of  Miletus  when  the  know- 
ledge of  her  criminal  love  came  fully  home  to  her  ;  M.  Puvis  de 
Ohavannes'  unreal  and  pseudo-classical  women,  tall  and  delicate 
and  lifeless,  dreamily  lounging  under  falsely-coloured  vines 
trailing  from  tree-branch  to  tree-branch  ;  Samtpierre's  wavy- 
haired  and  dark-eyed  beauty  ^^  La  Soultane "  ;  or  Mousset's 
panneau  deccroHf,  a  carefully-drawn  and  delicately-toned  naked 
ffirl  lying  on  a  dull  white  bearskin.  And  of  course  the  nude 
figures  in  the  canvases  of  Messrs.  Constant,  Clairin,  Du  Nouy, 
Falero,  and  others,  show  knowledge  and  skill.  But  for  the  most 
part  these  Salon  nudities  are  weak  and  poor,  not  infrequently 
downrightly  unpleasant,  occasionally  plainly  indecent.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  large  number  who  seem  to  relish  these  worthless  in- 
decencies have  the  power  to  assimilate  only  for  evil  the  studies 
of  a  nobler  kind,  degrading  them  by  their  appreciation,  and  insultinjp 
ideal  beauty  by  their  animal  delight.    The  nude  figure  of  a  gin 
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in  the  prime  of  healthfal  joatih  is,  with  due  allowance  for 
^'accessories/'  the  most  beautifal  object  that  can  engage  the 
eye  of  a  poetic  artist ;  but  genuinely  artistic  appreciation  is  rare 
apparently,  or  how  is  it  that  we  so  seldom  see  representatioiis 
of  nude  momly  youth,  equally  beautiful  if  less  graceful?  Some 
time  ago  the  writer,  watching  a  splendidly-made  yoimg  fishermaD 
of  Chioggia  bathing  in  the  Adriatic,  came  to  the  condusion  that 
artists  in  general  have  not  inherited,  or  have  altogether  lost,  thai 
sense  of  me  dignity  and  beauty  of  the  nude  figure  which  meant 
BO  much  to  the  ancient  sculptors  of  Greece.  The  sunlight  gleamed 
on  the  pale  bronze  and  dull  ivory  of  Tonic's  skin,  swift  diadow» 
flitting  constantly  in  dusky  patcnes  along  his  supple  limbs,  and 
the  white  cloudlets  in  the  olue  sky  above,  the  sudden  green 
and  dominant  azure  of  the  jubilant  sea,  the  golden  hue  of  the 
sun-scorched  sandy  dunes,  studded  as  they  trended  inland  with 
clumps  of  salt-grass,  sea-pinks,  and  wind-waved  scarlet  poppies, 
all  seemed  part  of  him,  or  rather  of  the  beauty  of  which  he  was 
the  embodiment,  as  much  as  the  dark  hair  that  waved  behind 
him  as  he  ran  laughing  through  the  shallows,  or  the  glittering 
drops  that  sparkled  along  his  arms  and  chest  like  diamonds  when 
he  emerged  dripping  from  some  curving  billow*  In  England,  of 
all  countries  in  the  worlds  is  this  form  of  beauty  often  to  be  witnessed; 
throughout  the  summer  every  artist  who  haunts  seaside  or  river- 
side must  frequently  see  young  men  and  boys  bathing  in  the  waves 
amid  the  warm  glow  of  the  sun,  or  in  the  amber-coloured  water 
under  the  leaf-flecked  sunshine.  Yet  how  rare  is  it  to  see  at  the 
Royal  Academy  or  at  the  Salon  any  evidence  of  the  perception 
of  this  beauty  of  the  male  figure,  in  youth  or  in  robust  maturity?  * 
In  mentioning  some  of  the  leading  pictures  at  the  present  Salon,, 
it  is  rather  difficult  to  do  so  under  their  proper  classifications^ 
Genre^  for  instance,  has  to  comprise  so  many  dissimilar  productions^ 
whether  delineating  incident  or  passive  life  or  character  mainly. 
The  best  headings  for  any  classification  of  the  pictures  at  a  large 
gathering  such  as  the  annual  Paris  Exposiinxm  ma,j  be  as  follows : — 
(1)  Pictures  on  a  large  scale — historical,  allegorical,  decorative, 
and  spectacular  (2)  portraits ;  (3)  figure  studies,  and  the  nude  ; 

(4)  military  subjects,  and  those  founded  on  some  warlike  incident ; 

(5)  those  dealing  with  the  early  life  of  man,  the  stone  age,  Ihe 
flint  period,  and  so  forth ;  (6)  religion,  and  scrij^tural  incident ; 
(7)  political ;  (8)  nature-^morte ;  (9)  purely  imaginative,  or  fanciful ; 
(10)  landscape  ;  (11)  marine  subjects  ;  (12)  ffenre^  subdivided  into 
incident,  domestic  life,  character,  and  pathos.  It  is  not  within  the 
scope  of  this  article  to  deal  with  the  sculpture  at  the  Salon,  but  it 
may  be  noted  that  it  is  extremely  disappointing  this  vear. 

In  the  composition  of  subjects  on  an  immense  scale^  the  French 

♦  AmoDg  ourselves,  Mr.  Hamilton  Macallum,  Mr.  W,  H.  Bartlett,  and  one  or  two 
others,  haTe  at  times  given  us  some  charming  representations  of  nude  youngsters 
bathing  or  playing  j  but  they  never  reach  to  the  poetry  of  the  individual  form. 
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liave  an  absolute   superiority  to  artists  of  all  other  countries ; 

Sracticallj  they  here  stand  alone^  notwithstanding  an  occasional 
lankacsj  or  Hans  Makart  from  beyond  the  Rhine.  Why  they 
ure  never  or  but  rarely  emulated  in  this  direction  in  England  is 
due  mainly  to  the  circumstance  that  the  British  Government  does 
not  make  purchases  of  pictures  for  purposes  of  presentation  to 
provincial  town  halls,  law  courts,  and  so  forth,  as  does  that  of 
France ;  therefore  here  we  see  no  painting  up  (or  down)  to  a 
certain  public  institution  standard.  But  apart  from  this  reason 
there  is  another  cause — viz.,  the  far  greater  artistic  intelligence 
in  France  than  in  England ;  as  a  mere  question  of  ability,  it  is 
extremely  doubtful  if  uiere  is  any  British  artist  who  could  create 
such  a  picture  as  Clairin's  immense  canvas  entitled  ^^Aprfes  la 
Yictoire/'  a  production  that  shows  a  knowledge  and  manipulative 
skill  simply  astonishing.  Size  is,  per  se,  nowing ;  but  there  is 
no  training  in  British  studios  or  art-schools  that  could  enable  a 
man  to  undertake  successfully  a  work  like  that  of  M.  Glairin. 
^uch  a  production  has  of  course  to  be  judged  from  a  different 
standpoint  to  the  ordinary  one.  It  must  be  remembered  that  it  is 
frankly  spectacular,  and  that  its  purpose  is  decorative. 

M.  Clairin's  astonishing  picture  is  in  that  great  central  gallery 
often  rather  misleadingly  spoken  of  as  the  Salon  Carr^.  The 
subject  is  the  triumph  of  some  Moorish  potentate,  some  conquering 
Algerian  emir,  or  Moroccan  sultan.  To  the  right,  under  a  lofiy 
alcove,  led  up  to  by  a  flight  of  steps,  sits  on  horseback  this 
green-robed  '^  king  of  kings,"  the  pale  dignified  face  seen  in 
profile,  and  the  ominously  calm  eyes  looking  out  upon  the 
orilliant  scene  before  him.  To  his  extreme  right  are  the  towers 
of  the  stronghold  rising  yellowly  under  the  sunblaze  against  the 
deep  azure  of  the  sky,  and  just  within  the  walls  of  these  a  mass 
of  dusky  warriors,  for  the  most  part  gorgeously  apparelled,  some 
lifting  swords  and  spears  hi^h  in  air,  others  waving  huge 
banners,  or  the  green  standard  of  Mahomet ;  in  front  of  these 
are  rows  of  white-robed  turbaned  sheiks,  superbly  mounted,  all 
apparently  chanting  some  praise  of  this  chosen  of  God  ;  midway 
in  the  composition  are  prostrated  three  great  captains,  doing 
homage  before  they  recount  their  deeds  ;  and  beyond  these  again  is 
a  confused  mass  of  plunder, — ^weapons,  vessels  of  gold  and  silver, 
jewelled  spoil  from  Christian  churches,  gorgeous  o^arments  worn  by 
nobles  and  priests, — ^in  front  of  the  pile  lying  the  noblest  of  the 
slain,  still  in  their  armour,  and  one  fair  young  knight  quietly  recum- 
bent with  his  great  sword  stretched  along  his  body.  To  the  right 
of  these,  and  in  the  foreground  of  the  composition,  is  a  group 
of  captured  women,  all  "ladies  of  high  degree,"  beyond  whom 
(facing  the  emir)  towers  the  swarthy  body  of  a  gigantic  Nubian, 
holding  high  in  air  the  fragile  body  of  one  beautiful  captive.  This 
gorgeous  work,  besides  having  a  vraisernblance  unusual  in  these  huge 
decorative  canvases,  has  a  dignity  in  keeping  with  its  technical 
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splendour.  Less  in  dimensions,  though  still  imposing  in  size,  and 
painted  more  for  some  great  private  salon  than  for  purchase  bj 
the  Government,  is  M.  Benjamin  Constant's  magnificent  Oriental 
piece  of  horror  entitled  *^  La  Justice  du  Ch^rif."  The  scene  is  the 
interior  of  a  richly  decorated  apartment,  gorgeous  with  every- 
thing that  can  charm  the  eye,  seen  under  the  subdued  light  of 
dawn  mingling  with  artificial  illumination  ;  in  various  positions, 
suggestive  of  repose,  are  the  recumbent  figures  of  seven,  mostly 
nude,  ladies  of  the  harem,  some  fair-skinned,  some  bronze-hned, 
but  all  bearing  somewhere  a  fatal  wound,  wherefrom  still  trickle, 
towards  the  water  in  a  marble  basin  in  the  foreground,  various 
little  rivulets  of  blood.  To  the  right,  in  the  semi-gLoom,  a  glimpse 
is  caught  of  a  mail-clad  warrior,  with  drawn  sword,  lookiiig 
intently  beyond  him,  as  if  hearkening  to  some  stealthy  approach  ; 
and  to  the  left,  underneath  a  dusky  portiere^  sit  two  other  mailed 
guards,  one  with  his  face  swathed  in  black  muslin  up  to  the  two 
eyes  that  look  straight  forward  in  a  sombre  gaze,  llie  technique 
of  this  work  is  wonderful,  but  the  sight  of  olood  everywhere  is 
verv  unpleasant. 

Yet  another  work  of  this  class  is  ^^  Les  Orientales  *'  of  Du  Nouy, 
a  young  sultan  or  pasha  embracing  one  of  his  female  slaves, 
wmle  behind  the  latter,  unknown  to  her,  stoops  a  hideous  Nubian 
with  a  metal  dish  upon  which  are  the  newly-severed  heads  of  her 
two  immediate  predecessors,  the  blood-stained  scimitar  being 
grasped  in  the  Nubian's  mouth.  Here  also  there  is  rich  colouring 
and  masterly  drawing,  but  the  cold-blooded  brutality  of  the  picture 
is  repellent. 

If  space  were  at  command  some  mention  in  detail  would  have 
also  been  made  of  Gervex's  interesting  portrait^piece,  representing 
a  jury  of  painters  in  the  midst  of  their  labours  ;  Israel's  masterly, 
but  exceedingly  depressing,  "  Departure  of  Dutch  Troops  for  the 
Colonies,"  treated  with  a  painful  and  surely  exaggeratea  realism ; 
Lalaing's  splendid  monodirome,  representing  a  bronze  group  of 
mounted  wrestlers :  andLerolle's  extremely  interesting  "  A 1  Orgue," 
a  girl  Btanding  in  front  of  the  organ  in  a  church  balcony,  and 
singing,  or  about  to  sing,  some  solo — the  subtle  sense  of  music 
^rmpatbetically  excited  by  this  picture  being  in  close  relation  to 
that  caused  by  Giorgione's  exquisite  concert  in  the  Pitti  Palace. 
Nor  would  detailed  mention  have  been  omitted  of  Maillart's  very 
fine  ^'  Death  of  Corr^e,"  a  chief  of  the  Bellovaci,  who  long 
withstood  the  legions  of  Home,  and  who  meets  death  in  right 
noble  fashion ;  '^  The  last  moments  of  PhUip  11.  of  Spaiu,'^ 
b^  the  eminent  Spanish  painter  Casonova  Y  Estorach  ;  Prouvi's 
highly  unpleasant  and  badly-coloured  picture  of  Sardanapalns 
giving  way  to  a  wild  frenzy  among  the  nude  women  of  his 
seraglio;  Kochegrosse's  impressive  and  dramatic^  ^^  La  Jacquerie," 
where  a  horrible  howling  mob,  each  membr  of  it  hideous  with 
blood,   breaks    into    an    apartment   where    huddle  the  terrified 
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ladies  and  children  of  some  aristocratic  household ;  Otto  Binding's 
fine  canvas  representing  a  desolate  northern  scene,  the  bleak 
steppes  of  the  Frozen  Land^  with  nambers  of  eager  Laps,  old 
and  yoang,  climbing  towards  a  rocky  ledge  wherefrom  is  to  be 
caught  the  first  glimpse  of  the  sun  returning  after  the  long 
ni^ht  of  winter  thej  have  endured  ;  and  A.  P.  Roll's  drab- 
coloured  canvas  called  '^  Labour,"  showing  a  number  of  masons 
or  builders  at  work  on  the  dock  sides  at  Suresnes.  It  was 
from  the  contemplation  of  a  picture  of  colliers  by  the  last-named 

artist  that  Emile  Zola  derived  the  idea  of  his  last  novel, 
'*  Germinal "  ;  but  that  picture  was  undoubtedly  finer  than  the 
present,  example. 

Of  pictures  having  a  strong  political  interest,  there  is  in  this 
Salon  only  one  of  any  importance, — in  conception,  though  not  in 

treatment,  resembling  J.  B^raud's  "  A  la  Salle  Graffard  *'  of  last 
year — ^viz.,  the  not  very  flattering  and  certainly  crudely  painted 
representation  of  M.  Cl^menceau  addressing  an  electoral  meeting, 
by  Raffaelli.  Among  the  portraits,  as  a  whole  very  unsatis- 
factory, especially  in  the  case  of  women,  mere  mention  may  be 
made  of  the  best:  the  admirable  study  in  blue  by  Comerre,  as  great 
a  technical  triumph  as  his  last  year's  clown  in  white  silk ;  Rignot's 

rich  orange-and-amber  portrait  of  "  Mademoiselle  Daniel  B '*  ; 

Souchay's  realistic  portrait  of  his  father,  an  eminent  wine- 
merdiant;  Sargent's  clever,  but  unbeautiful,  likeness  of  "  Madame 

V ^,"  the  lady  clad  in  a  badly-fitting  dress  of  wan  slate,  and 

holding  a  great  white  magnolia,  or  other  flower,  in  her  drooping 
right  hand  ;  Whistler's  eccentric,  but  undoubtedly  artistic,  "  Lady 
Archibald  Campbell,"  a  picture  well  known  already  on  this  side  of 
the  Channel  ;    Paul   Dubois'    character-rendering   "  Portrait   de 

Mademoiselle "  ;  Mathey's  charming  and  originally  conceived 

likeness  of  Clairin,  the  artist ;  and  Maurin's  small  portrait  of 
Richepin,  showing  the  eccentric  author  of  **  Les  Blasphemes  "  in  a 
dressing-gown  of  brilliant  scarlet,  seated  at  a  table  underneath 
well-filled  bookshelves. 

There  are  fewer  distinctively  military  pictures  than  customary, 
though  perhaps  the  average  number  of  works  founded  on  some 
warlike  incident  is  not  lower  than  usual.  What  was  to  have  been 
the  chief  military  picture  of  the  year  was  unfortunately  prevented 
from  being  sent  to  the  Palais  de  I'lndustrie  owing  to  the  ill- 
health  of  its  distinguished  painter,  M.  Alphonse  de  Neuville.  This 
larffe,  dramatically  conceived  and  ably  executed  picture  (which  is 
stiU  in  the  artist  s  studio,  lacking  the  final  touches  which  it  may 
not  receive  yet  awhile)  is  entitled  '^  Le  Parlementaire,"  and  repre- 
sents an  incident  in  the  Franco-German  War  :  in  the  dull  daylight 
of  a  bleak  wintry  day  a  troop  of  French  soldiers  have  just  emerged 
through  the  low  arches  of  one  of  the  city  gates,  conducting  in 
their  midst  a  stalwart  Teuton  oiBcer,  a  standard  bearer,  and 
Prussian  bugler,  each  blindfolded,  but  otherwise  unhampered,  and 
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each  guided  by  a  National  guardsman ;  these  German  emissaries 
have  come  to  the  French  headquarters  on  some  question  of  capitu- 
lation or  armistice,  and  naturally  every  precaution  has  been  taken 
against  their    witnessing  the    desperate    state    into    which    the 
besieged  have  fallen ;  the  part  of  the  town  represented^  just  within 
the  fortifications  as  it  is,  being  frightfully  battered  by  the  shot  and 
shell  of  the  distant  Prussian  artillery.     From  a  house,  in  the  side 
of  which  a  cannon-ball  has  made  a  huge  hole,  a  frantic  woman 
rushes  out,  clasping  her  few  weeks'  ola  baby  to  her  left  breast^ 
and  with  her  right  outstretched  arm  cursing  and  threatening  the 
German  intruders  ;  in  vain  her  neighbours  try  to  restrain  her, 
the  poor  creature  is  ^ad  with  the  death  of  her  soldier-husband  and 
the  destruction  of  her  home.     It  is  all  the  more  to  be  regretted 
that  this  fine  painting  should  be  absent  from  the  Salon  on  accoimt 
of  the  &ct  that  another  leading  French  military  painter  is  also 
unrepresented,  for  M.  Detaille  has  been  too  busy  with  his  magni- 
ficent illustrative   '^Histoire  de  Tarm^e  depuis  un  sitele^'  to  send 
anything  to  the  Exposition.    As  spirited  and  excellently  painted 
pictures,    mention,    at    least,    should    be    made    of   Beaumetz's 
"Bayonet   Charge  at   Champigny";    Bettanier's    "1870-1880"? 
Block's     "Defense    (Morbihan)";    Boutigny's    "Attack  on   the 
Mill";  Gardette's  "Line  of  Battle,"  showing  a  shell  bursting  in 
the  front  rank  of  a  regiment  of  Cuirassiers ;  GroUeron's  "  Un 
Benseignement/'   and    rrotais'  admirable  "Sentinelle  avanc^e," 
the  last-named  artist  being  the  most  poetic  of  military  painters. 
Never  falsely  idealistic  or  sentimental,  or  anything  but  natural^  he 
prefers  those  twilight  or  night  scenes,  in  some  lonely  landscape, 
with  one  or  more  figures  standing  silently  in  attitudes  of  alert 
listening,  so  that  we  seem  to  hear,  with  his  sentinels,  the  suspicious 
motion  of  the  wind  through  the  upland  grasses,. the  stealthy  move* 
ment  that  may  be  an  enemy  waiting  his  opportunity,  a  spy  creep- 
ing softly  away  in  the  dusk,  or  perhaps  but  a  startled  hare  winding 
her  devious  way  to  some  securer  place.    Another  spirited  battle- 
piece  is  by  Douglas  Giles,  and  his  "War  in  Afghanistan,"  showing 
the  fierce  charge  of  a  regiment  of  red-turbaned   Indian   lancers 
among  the  routed  soldiery  of  Shere  Ali,  is  certainly  superior  in 
colouration  to  his  graphic  Soudan  picture,  the  "  Battle  of  Tamai," 
now  at  Burlington  House.     Among  the  works  founded  on  some 
warlike  incident  it  will  be  sufficient  to  mention — without  referring 
again    to    Maillart's    "Death  of  Corree"    or   Israers    "Dutch 
Troops  " — the  huge  and  ugly  canvas  of  Lehoux,  showing  four 
savage  Gauls  bearing  back   from   the   scene  of  the  combat  the 
bleeding  corpse  of  a  comrade  ;  the  smoothlv-painted  and  not  very 
harmoniously    coloured    picture    by    Cordova,    representing    an 
incident  exemplifying  the  sangfroid  of  Duke  Alexander  Famese 
at  the  siege  of  Oudenarde  in  1582,  the  commander  in  question 
sitting  calmly  at  luncheon  while  cannon  balls  are  taking  off  the 
heads  of  some  of  his  festive  companions  ;   and  Fournier  s   "  The 
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Son  of  the  Quul,"  an  impressive  work  showing  a  young  would-be 
warrior,  a  mere  boy,  kneeling  beside  the  slain  body  of  his  father, 
beside  which,  also,  weeps  the  despairing  mother ;  behind,  through 
tiie  gloom  of  night,  are  to  be  seen  one  or  two  corpses,  and  away 
to  the  right  the  flames  still  whirling  round  and  round  the  site  of 
the  ruined  homestead  or  village,  while  beyond,  over  the  desolate 
pltfin,  nothing  is  to  be  seen  of  the  invaders,  who  are  lost  to  view  in 
the  rain  and  darkness  of  the  tempestuous  night. 

In  the  two  divisions  of  nature^nwrte  and  the  "  Primitive  Life  of 
Man,"  there  are  fewer  productions  this  year  than  last;  in  the  latter 
indeed  I  only  remember  one,  an  amusing  and  clever  sketch  by 
Jamin  of  some  skin-clad  ancestors  of  ours  fleeing  in  clumsy  terror 
along  a  snowy  strath  before  the  advance  of  an  enormous  mam* 
moth.  In  still  life — and  there  never  is  a  salon  without  some 
wonderfully  able  examples  of  this  kind  of  painting — notice  could 
not  be  missed  of  Lefebvre's  "  Oyster  Merchant's  Stall,"  Monginot's 
and  Rozier's  ^^  Fish,"  Meyerheim's  girl  sleeping  among  the  dead 
poultry,  etc.,  in  her  stall,  humorously  entitled  '^  Sleep  and  Death/* 
and  Bompard's  vision  of  an  armour-crowded  corner  of  a  studio. 

There  are  this  year  few  religious  pictures  of  any  note — another 

rof  the  times;  for  in  seasons  of  general  prosperity  the  mercan- 
aspect  of  this  branch  of  art  seems  to  be  seductive  to  quite 
a  small  army  of  artists.  Of  the  still  considerable  number  of 
painters  thns  represented  at  this  year's  Salon,  most  have  apparentlv 
accomplished  their  work  in  a  very  different  spirit  from  that  which 
animated  Fra  Angelico  ;  of  these,  no  one  would  suppose  that  they 
painted  with  prayer  and  self-efiacement.  Too  many  seem  to  pro- 
duce only  under  a  sense  of  the  marketable  value  of  sacred  legend  and 
history,  not  because  the  subjects  in  themselves  appeal  to  their  sym- 
pathies. Strictly  speaking,  there  are  only  one  or  two  works  which 
can  properly  come  within  this  classification,  the  remainder  simply 
illustrating  some  scriptural  incident.  Bonnat's  great  canvas  repre- 
senting the  martyrdom  of  St.  Denis  is  ugly  in  its  false  realism, 
unpleasant  in  its  pseudo-idealism,  lifeless  in  emotion,  inharmonious 
— or  with  an  effect  of  crudeness — in  colour  :  this  heavily-brushed 
picture  of  the  saint  handing  his  own  head  to  the  naturally  much 
astonished  executioner  is  ultimately  to  find  a  resting-place  at  the 
Pantheon,  where  it  ^dll  have  something  of  the  effect  of  an  Ojib- 
beway  in  a  decorous  assembly.  Bouguereau  is  not  to  be  seen  at 
his  best  in  his  large  diptych  representing  the  adoration  of  the 
Magi  and  of  the  Shepherds.  Both  designs  are  admirable,  the 
draughtsmanship  is  faultless,  the  colouring  is  haimonious,  though 
dull  and  flat,  but  both  are  absolutely  unimpressive,  and  the  work, 
as  a  whole,  will  neither  raise  the  artist's  great  reputation,  nor  rank 
as  one  of  the  religious  pictures  of  the  time.  What  seemed  to 
the  writer  the  most  original  and  the  most  impressive  picture  of 
this  class  is  F.  de  Uhde's  "  Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto 
Me."     The  scene  is  the  interior  of  a  German  cottage,  and  one 
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plain-looking  little  girl  stands  in  front  of  some  still  less  attractive 
companions,  her  right  arm  outstretched,  and  the  hand  timidly  laid 
in  that  of  Christ  The  sentiment,  at  once  simple  and  intense, 
is  so  genuine  that  few  can  fail  to  respond  to  it  Gailliard's 
^'  La  Yierge  "  is  a  half-length  vision  of  the  Madonna  and  Ohild^  and 
is  at  once  genuinely  felt  and  ably  painted.  Ferrier  contribates  a 
^^  Guardian  Angel  and  Child  " — ^in  other  words,  a  Parisian  bonne  dotae 
up  for  the  occasion  with  wings  and  a  halo  ;  Bramtot  has  a  care- 
fully drawn  and  excellently  painted  '^  Departure  of  Tobias "  ; 
Laurent  a  pale-toned  and  rather  eccentric  ^^Annunciation,"  the 
composition  of  which  exhibits  unwonted  awkwardness ;  and 
Nonclerc  a  poetically  conceived  "  Expulsion  of  Hagar  and  Ishmael," 
the  couple  leaving  uie  tent  of  Abraham  just  as  uie  crescent  moon 
and  the  first  star  of  evening  appear  in  the  still  palely  lit  sky  that 
broods  above  the  sun-scorched  plain.  Cabanel,  that  notable  instmctor, 
is  represented  by  an  unsatisfactory  example,  a  very  "  posed  "  groap 
of  young  Oriental  women,  who  are  supposed  to  oe  the  attendants 
of  the  central  figure,  the  daughter  of  Jephtah.  A  photographic 
^'artist"  would  consider  the  ^^arrangement"  perfect.  Dawant's 
picture  of  St  Julien  THospitalier,  as  a  ferryman  for  the  poverty- 
stricken  and  all  maimed  and  wretched  pilgrims,  quite  deserves 
being  purchased  by  the  State.  Lastly,  mention  may  be  made  of 
M.  Moreau  de  Tour's  "  Une  Stigmatis6e  an  moyen  Age."  The  girl, 
evidently  an  ecstatic,  leans  back  in  a  chair  nearly  surrounded  by 
monks  ;  her  eyes  show  her  state  of  frenzy,  and  it  is  evident  thai 
the  stigmatized  hands  and  feet  have  been  literally  pierced,  perhap 
by  the  orders  of  the  stem  priest  who  scowls  proudly  and  defiantly 
at  one  or  two  of  those  among  the  awe-stricken  peasants  thronging 
to  see  the  miracle  who  are  evidently  quite  well  aware  of  the 
very  human  means  by  which  the  unfortunate  girl  is  thus  ^'  extra- 
ordinarily honoured  of  the  divine  love." 

A  rapid  enumeration  must  be  made  of  a  few  specially  noticeable 
works  to  which  reference  has  not  yet  been  made,  and  which  do  not 
come  under  the  headings  of  landscape  or  seascape.  Agache's 
'^Fortuna"  is  a  sombre  and  impressive  presentment  of  an  im- 
placable figure  seated  beside  an  enormous  wheel,  beneath  which 
are  supplicants  of  all  kinds,  waving  frantic  arms  and  uttering 
prayers  and  wild  exhortations  innumerable.  E.  JBayard,  who  last 
year  made  a  sensation  with  his  ^'  Afiaire  d'Honneur  '^  (women, 
stripped  to  the  waist,  engaged  in  a  duel),  sends  a  humorously- 
conceived  "  Bande  Joyeuse,"  a  gay  party  of  revellers  such  as 
probably  never  existed  save  in  the  imagination.  Very  different 
from  his  "A  la  Salle  Graffard"  is  Biraud's  sad  and  painfully- 
impressive  picture  ^'  Les  Fous."  Here  is  seen  the  promenade  of  a 
lunatic  asylum,  with  some  of  the  unfortunate  inmates  taking  exer- 
cise, the  most  striking  figure  among  them  being  that  of  some  poor 
author  in  the  middle  foreground,  who,  with  his  pockets  stuffed  full  of 
manuscripts,  still  dreams  his  hopeless  dreams.    Francois  Flameng's 
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'^  Marie  Antoinette  "  is  certainly  inferior  to  his  work  of  last  year^ 
but  Lhermitte  has  a  fine  tavern  scene  on  a  large  scale^  entitled 
^'  Wine/'  exhibitive  of  some  of  the  most  characteristic  qualities  of 
modern  French  art;  Leenhardt's  ^^  Entre  Nous  "  shows  a  hnsband 
urging  a  young  wife  to  attempt  on  tiie  canvas  before  her  some 
crayon  outline  of  their  little  firstborn^  who  lies  naked  and  asleep 
on  a  cushion  in  front  of  her ;   Friese  has  a  really  fine  animal 

f)icture,  "The  Pirates  of  the  Desert,"  representing  a  lion  and 
ioness  crawling  swiftly  along  a  sun-scorched  rocky  declivity^  and 
looking  down  with  eager  gaze  upon  the  valley  below^  wherein  are 
congregated  a  caravan  of  camels  and  their  owners.  A  very 
noticeable  work,  as  a  piece  of  imagination,  is  Falero's  extra- 
ordinary  «  Palace  of  Sleep,"  showing  a  great  number  of  figures 
rapt  in  slumber ;  some  happy  in  dreams  of  love,  others  troubled 
with  dreaded  apparitions ;  some  tormented  with  shapes  horrible 
and  demoniac.  Midway  is  the  Lord  of  Sleep  on  a  couch, 
beside  which  reclines  a  female  figure,  and  beyond  the  darkness^ 
peopled  with  strange  and  ominous  shadows,  looms  a  brilliant 
lunar  rainbow.  Henner,  a  great  painter,  is  becoming  a  little 
wearisome  with  his  weeping  nvmphs  ;  the  yellow-haired,  semi- 
nude  damsel,  with  face  buried  in  her  hands,  whom  he  desig- 
nates '^Madeleine,"  is,  however,  painted  with  all  the  dexterous 
mastery  of  his  most  renowned  achievements.  His  ^^  Fabiola/'  a 
small  picture  showing  only  a  girl's  head  and  neck  shrouded  in  a 
covering  of  vivid  crimson,  is  a  brilliant  piece  of  work,  and  as 
deserving  of  lasting  admiration  as  it  is  calculated  to  afford  im- 
medii^  delight.  Of  ^^  domestic  subjects  "  it  will  suffice  for  me  to 
mention  the  pleasantly  conceived  and  satisfactorily  painted 
'^  Mother's  Help  "  of  Moes,  a  sturdy  lad  brinmng  home  the  mid* 
day  meal,  at  the  same  time  daspmg  the  baby  in  one  arm  and 
sparing  a  hand  to  his  little  sister.  There  are  not  many  pictures  of 
direct  pathos  ;  the  two  chief  are  Marec's  "  La  Petite  Malade," 
a  vision  of  a  Paris  garret,  with  an  old  grief-worn  grandmother 
telling  her  beads  by  the  side  of  the  little  girl  who  lies  ailing  on 
the  rude  bed  ;  and  Pelez,  ^^  A  Martyr,"  a  poor  gamin  who  has 
been  unsuccessful  in  selling  the  few  violets  in  his  basket, 
and  who,  sinking  down  at  some  church  portal,  has  fallen  into 
the  much-needed  restful  sleep,  but  one  from  which  he  shall  not 
awaken. 

As  part  figure  and  part  landscape  mention  may  now  be  made 
of  the  two  fine  works  of  Jules  Breton,  one  of  the  greatest  of 
living  artists.  His  '^  Dernier  Rayon  "  shows  a  welcome-home  at 
fiundown  on  the  part  of  the  old  people  of  the  farm,  the  tiny 
grandchild  running  half-way  to  meet  returning  papa  and  maman  ; 
a  still  finer  picture,  however,  is  the  singular  figure  of  a  peasant 
girl  standing  motionless,  sickle  in  hand,  listening  to  the  song  of  a 
new-risen  lark,  while  behind  her  rises  large  and  red  the  hdf  disc 
of  the  sun.     This  ^^  chant  de  Talouette  "  has  all  the  rich  and  yet 
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subdued  colouration,  the  masculine  vigour,  the  poetic  feeling  of 
the  best  work  by  this  great  artist. 

In  landscape  there  are  several  very  able,  and  perhaps  one  or 
two  noteworthy  pictures,  but  even  concerning  the  twenty  which 
seemed  to  the  writer  the  best  nothing  need  be  said  now,  as  space 
is  extremely  limited.  Probably  Guillemet's  "  View  of  Paris  from 
Mendon  "  is  the  best.  The  influence  of  Millet  seems  to  be  dying, 
and  the  French  landscapists,  as  a  body,  to  be  tending  too  much  to 
mere  studio-painting — to  which,  however,  there  are,  fortunately, 
some  brilliant  exceptions.  In  seascape,  the  southern  nature  seems 
unable  to  compete  with  the  northern ;  certainly  at  this  year's  Salon 
the  finest  marine  paintings  are  by  northerners,  by  the  latter  term 
including  certain  Frenchmen,  by  birth  and  temperament "  sea-men." 
Mesdag  nas  a  fresh  and  breezy  sketch  from  the  Dutch  seaboard, 
and  a  fine  evening  efiect  at  Scheveningen  ;  Hagborg,  a  wonderfully 
"  wet "  shiny  sea-strand  with  a  sturdy  fisherman's  daughter  wheeling 
a  barrow  through  the  silver-toned  shallows  left  by  the  tide.  Masure, 
Morion,  Benouf,  Thivier,  and  Sauvaige  are  all  well  represented,  as 
are  Yon,  Haquette,  Lepic,  Dramard.  Lansyer  has  a  charming 
"sunset,"  where  three  long  low  billows  roll  in  from  an  almost  wind- 
less sea — from  what  is  known  as  a  white  calm — with  a  flat-bottomed 
fishing-smack  moving  outward  over  the  second,  its  broad  bows 
splashing  heavily  through  the  water.  Espey's  "  B^pos "  is  a 
poetically  felt  and  sympathetically  painted  scene.  Between  two 
sandy  dunes  a  glimpse  is  caught  of  a  perfectly  still  sea,  of  a  wan 
grey-^reen  hue,  above  which  hangs  a  saflron-tinted  full  moon, 
throwing  its  soft  light  inland  and  over  the  eight  or  ten  rude  broken 
crosses  uiat  mark  the  last  resting-place  of  long-dead  fishing  folk. 
The  painting  is  a  very  beautiful  one.  PineFs  forcible  representa- 
tion of  the  downcome  of  a  furious  tempest  of  wind  and  rain,  above 
some  weary  mussel-gatherers  on  a  bleak  shore,  deservedly  attracts 
much  attention.  I  may  conclude  this  notice  with  mention  of  a 
picture,  which  is  not  only  one  of  the  finest  seascapes  present  but 
also  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  works  at  this  Salon.  This  is  the 
large  and  masterly ''  The  Wave"  of  the  American  artist  Alexander 
Harrison,  whose  somewhat  similar  "  Cr^puscule  "  was  last  year  so 
much  admired.  "  La  Yague  "  shows  a  great  extent  of  scoreless 
sea,  upon  which,  with  genuine  power  and  truthfulness,  are  reflected 
the  varying  lights  of  the  sunset  s  afterglow,  the  gradual  dusk,  and 
yellow  moonrise  ;  green  wave  laps  upon  wave,  with  here  and  there 
— and  prominently  in  the  foreground — the  oily  sweep  of  a  long 
swell,  but  no  wind  moves  along  the  water,  and  no  bircf  flies  across 
the  waste. 

WILLIAM  SHARP. 


THE   DEAD   TO   THE  LIVING. 

BY   E.   NESBIT. 


'*  Work  fchile  it  u  ytl  day;  for  the  niaht 
Cometh,  wherein  no  man  can  work  J 


In  the  childhood  of  April,  when  purple  woods, 

With  the  young  year's  blood  in  them,  smiled, 
I  passed  through  the  lanes  and  the  wakened  fields. 

And  stood  by  the  grave  of  the  child. 
And  the  pain  awoke  that  is  never  dead. 

Though  it  sometimes  sleeps,  and  again 
It  set  its  teeth  in  this  heart  of  mine, 

And  fastened  its  claws  in  my  brain : 
For  it  seemed  so  hard  that  the  tiny  hands, 

And  the  little  well-loved  head, 
Should  be  out  of  reach  of  my  living  lips. 

And  be  side  by  side  with  the  dead ; — 
Not  side  by  side  with  us,  who  had  loved. 

But  with  those  who  had  never  seen 
The  light  of  the  eyes,  the  gold  of  the  hair. 

And  the  smile  of  my  little  queen. 
Though  this  grassy  mound,  flower  garlanded. 

Is  not  heavy  enough  to  keep 
From  my  eyes  the  eyes  that  darken  my  days, 

And  the  smile  that  lightens  my  sleep, 
Yet  with  trees  around,  where  the  brown  birds  build^ 

And  with  long  green  grass  above. 
She  lies  in  the  cold  sweet  bosom  of  earth 

Beyond  the  reach  of  my  love. 
Whatever  befalls  in  the  bitter  world, 

I  know  she  can  never  wake ; 
When  I  thought  of  the  sorrow  she  might  have  known, 

I  was  almost  glad  for  her  sake ; 
Tears  would  have  tired  those  kiss-closed  eyes. 

Grief  hardened  the  mouth  I  kissed ; 
I  was  almost  glad  that  my  dear  was  dead. 

Because  of  the  pain  she  had  missed. 

Ah !  if  I  could  but  have  died  a  child. 

With  a  white  child-soul  like  hers. 
As  pure  as  the  wind-flowers  down  in  the  copse 

Where  the  soul  of  the  spring's  self  stirs  ; 
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And  never  have  known  the  heart  of  things, 

How  the  foul  underlies  the  fair, 
The  struggle  bom  of  unceasing  pain, 

And  the  hope  begot  by  despair ; 
Or  if  I  had  only  done  with  it  all, 

And  might  lie  by  her  side  unmoved, — 
I  envied  the  very  clods  of  earth 

Their  place  near  the  child  I  loved. 

And  my  soul  rose  up  in  revolt  at  life 

As  I  stood  dry-eyed  by  her  grave  ; 
When  sudden  the  grass  of  the  churchyard  sod 

Boiled  back  like  a  great  green  wave. 
The  brown  earth  looked  like  the  brown  sea  rocks, 

The  tombstones  were  white  like  spray, 
And  white  like  surf  were  the  curling  folds 

Of  the  shrouds  where  the  dead  men  lay. 
For  each  in  his  place  with  his  quiet  face 

I  saw  the  dead  lie  low, 
Who  had  worked  and  suffered  and  found  things  sad 

So  many  sad  years  ago. 

Unchanged  by  time  I  saw  them  lie 

As  when  first  they  were  laid  to  rest ; 
The  tired  eyes  closed,  the  pale  lips  still, 

And  the  work-worn  hands  on  the  breast. 
There  were  some  who  had  found  the  green  world  so  grey. 

They  had'left  it  before  their  time. 
And  some  were  little  ones  like  my  dear, 

And  some  had  died  in  their  prime. 
And  some  were  old  ;  they  had  had  their  fill 

Of  bitter  unfruitful  hours, 
And  I  knew  that  none  of  them — none — ^had  known 

The  flower  of  a  hope  like  ours. 

Through  their  shut  eyelids  the  dead  looked  up, 

And  without  a  voice  they  said  : 
^*  We  lived  without  hope,  without  hope  we  died, 

And  hopeless  we  lie  here,  dead. 
And  death  is  better  than  life  that  draws 

Fain  in,  as  it  draws  in  breath. 
If  life  never  dreams  of  a  coming  day, 

When  life  shall  not  envy  death. 
Through  the  dark  of  our  hours  and  our  times  we  lived 

(Tndieered  by  a  single  rav 
Of  such  hope  as  brightens  the  lives  of  you 

Who  are  finding  ufe  hard  to-day. 
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With  our  little  lanterns  of  human  love 

We  lighted  our  dark  warm  night ; 
But  you  in  the  chill  of  the  dawn  are  set 

With  your  face  to  the  eastern  light. 
Freedom  is  waiting  with  hands  held  out 

Till  you  tear  the  veil  from  her  face ; 
And  when  once  men  have  seen  the  gleam  of  her  eyes^ 

And  known  her  divine  embrace, 
The  *  Light  of  the  World '  will  be  risen  indeed, 

And  will  shine  in  the  eyes  of  men, 
And  those  who  come  after  shall  call  earth  fair, 

And  their  lives  worth  living  then. 
Will  you  strive  to  the  light  in  your  loud,  rough  world, 

That  these  things  may  come  to  pass, 
Or  lie  in  the  silence  here  by  the  child, 

And  strive  to  the  sun  through  the  grass  ?  " 

"  My  world  while  I  may  I "  I  cried,  "  But  you, 

W  hose  lives  were  as  dark  as  your  grave  ?  '* 
"  We,  too,  are  a  part  of  the  coming  hght," 

They  called  through  the  green  wide  wave  ; 
Their  white  shrouds  gleamed  as  the  flood  of  green 

Swept  over  and  hid  them  from  me — 
Hid  all  but  the  little  hands  and  the  hair. 

And  the  face  that  I  always  see. 

E.  NESBIT. 
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« 
I. 

The  inn  at  Remouchamps  stands  close  to  the  sparkling  Ambl^va 
That  saucy  and  charming  Belgian  river  is  hurrying  on  to  lose 
itself  in  the  Ourthe ;  it  has  just  emerged  from  the  shadow  cast  by  a 
steep,  tree-covei'ed  crag,  on  which  stands  Ch&teau  Mont  Jardin, 
and  now  circling  rapidly  the  small  green  island  in  front  of  the 
Hdtel  des  Yoyageurs,  the  river  seems  to  enjoy  the  hot  sunshine 
that  is  turning  its  waters  into  liquid  gold,  and  the  brown  oows 
feeding  on  the  island  into  rich  dusky  red  A  road  runs  between 
the  inn  and  the  river,  and  leads  to  the  chateau  and  to  the  bridge 
beyond,  at  the  end  of  a  line  of  straggling  cottages  which  call 
themselves  the  village. 

A  carriage  has  crossed  the  bridge,  and  ia  coming  along  this 
road.  It  is  empty  except  for  the  driver ;-  he  drives  iSong  quietly, 
and  he  does  not  crack  his  whip  after  the  usual  fashion  of  his 
craft  on  nearing  a  house  of  entertainment.  His  brown  horse  is 
the  only  moving  object  in  sight — the  village  seems  asleep ;  and  as 
to  the  white  vine-clad  inn,  it  is  drowsily  quiet,  and,  each  window 
being  open,  the  house  seems  to  be  gaping  all  over.  It  is  a  good- 
sized  inn,  and  it  stands  comer-wise,  so  that  one  side  looks  on  to  the 
river,  and  the  other  fronts  the  road  to  Spa^  whence  visitors  often 
come  for  the  day  to  see  the  charming  views  over  the  Ambl&ve, 
and  to  explore  the  famous  caverns  of  xlemouchamps. 

On  the  side  facing  the  river  there  is,  beside  the  flight  of  steps 
leading  to  the  entrance  door,  a  vine-covered  arbour,  with  a  table 
and  chairs  for  visitors  or  tired  wavfarers,  who  sit  here  drinking 
beer,  or  sometimes  only  a  glass  of  the  clear,  sparkling  water,  which 
F^icie,  the  youngest  of  tibe  daughters  of  the  inn,  goes  to  fetch 
from  the  spring  that  gushes  out  just  below  the  road,  and  finds  its 
way,  in  a  uttle  chattering  brook,  to  the  noisy  river ;  for  however 
intense  may  be  the  stillness  of  the  atmosphere,  the  Ainbl^ve  never 
loses  her  tongue ;  and  not  only  she,  but  all  her  little  silvery, 
dancing  tributaries  laugh  and  babble  along  their  course,  till  the 
traveller,  who  only  beholds  them  in  brigrht  holiday  time,  finds 
himself  wondering  whether  this  happy,  geLd  mood  is  persevered 
in  all  the  year  round. 

F^cie,  now  coming  up  from  the  spring  in  her  trim  cambric 
gown,  her  smooth,  sunny  nair  in  colour  like  a  bunch  of  nuts  in 
autumn,  looks  a  true  daughter  of  the  Amblfeve.    Her  skin  is 
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so  fresh  and  clear,  her  large  grey  eyes  are  so  bright,  and,  as  she 
smiles  and  blushes  at  the  sight  of  the  approaching  carriage,  her 
pretty  teeth  look  as  white  as  the  stones  that  gleam  through  the 
eparkling  water.  How  slowly  she  goes  across  the  road,  and  just 
now  she  flew  down  to  the  spring  like  a  lapwing ;  those  bottles 
full  of  water  that  she  carries  in  each  plump,  pink  hand  must 
surely  be  veiy  heavy. 

The  driver  has  quickened  his  pace. 

"  Good-evening,*'  he  says,  as  he  passes  the  girl.  The  words  are 
nothing,  but  the  glowing  look  in  his  eyes,  as  he  bends  down  from 
his  high  seat,  brings  the  blood  so  smartly  to  the  girFs  face  that 
her  cheeks  tingle  as  he  drives  on.  She  stands  dumb  and  shame- 
faced, her  eyes  bent  on  the  ground. 

"  What  a  little  goose  I  am  ! "  she  says  to  herself;  "  how  rude  he 
must  think  me.  I  wish  I  did  not  get  red  when  Mathurin 
speaks." 

Mathurin  is  older  than  he  looks,  and  he  has  not  been  a  driver 
for  twenty  years  without  gathering  some  worldly  wisdom.  He 
knows  well  enough  that  Madame  Reclair,  the  landlady  of  the 
H6tel  des  Voyageurs,  has  five  marriageable  daughters,  and  that, 
es  a  matter  of  course,  she  wishes  to  dispose  of  them,  before  she 
parts  from  this  charming  Fc^licie,  who  is  her  grandchild,  left  to 
her  care  by  her  eldest  daughter,  who  died  years  ago.  Moreover, 
Mathurin  has  received  hints  from  his  mother  that  Madame 
Beclair  would  look  favourably  on  him  as  an  aspirant  to  the  hand 
of  one  of  these  five  daughters ;  he  knows,  too,  that  there  may  be 
unseen  observers  in  the  rooms  behind  those  gaping  windows,  and 
so  it  is  more  prudent  not  to  linger  with  the  sweet  little  girl  who 
has  so  bewitched  him. 

"  I  do  not  understand  what  has  come  to  me,"  he  says  to  him- 
self;  "  the  other  day  she  was  only  a  rough-haired,  romping  child 
— this  last  year  at  the  convent  has  tranMormed  her  into  a  sweet 
woman,  and  she  is  as  pretty  as  an  angel." 

He  drives  round  the  corner  of  the  house.  The  vine  wreaths 
hang  down  luxuriantly,  and  show  bunches  of  purple  grapes 
among  the  reddening  leaves.  Here,  at  the  top  of  another  flight 
of  steps,  is  a  second  entrance  door.  At  the  foot  of  the  steps 
is  a  bench,  and  from  this  the  view  is  varied  and  charming.  On 
the  left  is  the  white  road  to  La  Reid  and  Spa,  and,  striking  out 
from  it  on  the  right,  a  tree-shaded  path  winds  on  beside  the 
Amblfeve  to  Stoumont.  This  path  is  soon  lost  to  sight,  for  the 
river  makes  a  deep,  dark  curve  below  the  crag  crowned  by  the 
black-capped  towers  of  Ch&teau  Mont  Jardin. 

There  is  a  strong  contrast  between  the  sad,  poetic  beauty 
of  the  river  seen  from  this  side,  and  its  sparlding  brightness 
in  front  of  the  inn. 

It  may  be  that  Madame  Beclair's  bureau  is  on  the  dark 
side,  becietuse  travellers   come   more  frequently  from  Spa  and 
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from  Stoumont  than  they  do  by  way  of  Comblain  and  Ay \«raille 
across  the  bridge ;  but  it  is  hard  not  to  fancy  that  the  land- 
lady has  chosen  this  view,  in  preference  to  the  other,  because 
she  finds  more  sympathy  in  the  sadness  of  the  river.  One  can 
talk  to  Madame  Reclair  through  her  open  window,  but  no  one 
can  see  her ;  the  window  is  so  high  up,  and  the  landlady  cannot 
rise  from  her  low  chair,  for  she  is  a  cripple. 

Years  ago,  before  Mathurin  Jadot  managed  the  carriage  business 
for  the  hotel,  she  and  her  husband  were  driven  home  one  day 
from  Comblain  by  a  drunken  coachman,  the  carriage  was  upset, 
the  driver  and  Monsieur  Reclair  were  killed;  Madame  Reclair 
has  ever  since  been  almost  helpless,  though  her  wits  are  clear 
and  bright.  Her  inn  is  well  managed;  she  only  keeps  one 
servant,  the  rest  of  the  work  is  done  by  four  of  her  daughters  and 
her  grandchild,  F^licie  Jucaise. 

Her  eldest  daughter,  also  named  F^licie,  is  always  called 
Mademoiselle  Reclair,  for  she  is  the  actual  manager.  She  receives 
the  guests,  keeps  the  accounts,  orders  provisions,  and  makes  out 
the  bills.  She  has  been  till  lately  a  mother  to  her  little  niece ; 
her  dead  sister  Ottilie,  the  child's  mother,  was  much  nearer  in 
age  to  F^licie,  the  aunt,  than  are  the  remaining  sisters. 

"  The  girls  are  very  good  and  kind,'*  F^cie  sajrs  sometimes  to 
her  mother,  "  but  they  can  never  be  like  Ottilie,  never." 

These  four  sisters,  Sophie,  Pauline,  Elise,  and  Th^rfese,  are  well 

g'own  and  healthy  young  women,  but  they  are  not  handsome, 
ttilie  and  her  sister  F^licie  had  all  the  beauty  of  the  Reclair 
family,  though  while  Ottilie  was  tall  and  fair,  like  her  blooming 
child,  F^licie  is  small  and  dark ;  her  large  expressive  eyes 
glow  like  those  of  a  gipsy,  and  are  shadowed  by  soft  dusky 
hair.  Her  face  has  lost  its  round  curves,  her  dimples  have  fled, 
her  pretty  little  figure  has  lost  some  of  its  plumpness,  but  still 
there  is  beauty  and  there  is  grace  in  the  trimly-dressed  woman 
who  sits  at  her  desk  in  her  mother's  parlour. 

F^licie  is  seemingly  adding  up  the  column  of  figures  before 
her  ;  but  ever  since  she  heard  the  sound  of  carriage  wheels  on 
the  Comblain  road  the  figures  have  become  blurred,  and  her  pen 
has  been  idle,  while  she  has  sat  listening. 

To-day  she  feels  strangely  unlike  her  quiet  self.  She  is  the  old 
maid  of  the  family,  almost  thirty-two,  and  yet  she  has  just  allowed 
her  mother  to  guess  at  her  love  for  a  man  who  has  not  openly 
claimed  her  love.  And  Fdlicie  feels  guilty  because  she  has  not 
told  her  mother  all  the  truth.  Madame  Reclair  fancies  that  her 
daughter's  love  only  began  a  month  ago,  when  Mathurin's  atten- 
tions became  marked ;  but  every  moment  is  teaching  F^licie  that, 
all  unconsciously,  love  has  been  with  her  longer  than  she  dares  to 
reckon  up.  She  is  too  timid  to  believe  in  her  coming  happiness, 
and  yet  she  thinks  that  Mathurin's  mother  would  not  have 
spoken  as  she  has  done  unless  her  son  loved  her 
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"  If  you  are  quite  sure  of  what  you  have  been  telling  me," 
Madame  Reclair  says,  "I  had  better  speak  without  delay  to 
Mathurin  Jadot.'' 

F^licie  turns  round  suddenly,  her  dark  face  glows  with  con- 
fusion. 

"  But,  mother,  will  it  not  be  well  to  wait  for  an  opportunity  ? 
It  may  seem  over  bold  to  ask  Mathurin  his  intentions. 

Madame  Reclair  is  accustomed  to  ask  her  elder  daughter's 
advice.     This  sudden  appeal  puzzles  her. 

"I  only  can  judge,"  she  murmurs  at  last.  "How  can  she 
know,  poor  child  ? "    Then  she  looks  at  F^licie. 

"  Mathurin  Jadot  must  be  told  that  the  English  travellers  in 
No.  23  do  not  wish  to  start  till  five;  he  had  better  take  his 
horse  out  instead  of  keeping  it  standing  in  the  sunshine." 

F^cie  rises,  but  she  stands  waiting. 

"Tell  him  to  come  round  to  the  window,"  says  Madame 
Reclair. 

F^licie  goes  out  into  the  passage,  and  opens  a  door  on  its 
opposite  side.  Th^rfese  and  Sophie  are  sewing  and  chatting, 
with  a  huge  basket  of  dean  linen  between  them;  the  buzz  of 
talk  stops  as  the  door  opens. 

"Our  mother  wants  to  speak  to  Mathurin  Jadot,"  says  the 
elder  sister.     "  Tell  him,  Sophie,  to  go  round  to  her  window." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  says  Sophie.  Then,  as  soon  as  the  door  shuts,  she 
begins  to  ^ggle,  closing  first  one  eye  and  then  the  other. 

"  Why  does  she  not  tell  him  herself?  One  would  think  F^licie 
was  a  countess." 

"  And  I  thought,"  says  Th^r^se  slily,  "  that  our  eldest  had  no 
special  dislike  to  Mathurin.  I  fancy  she  stays  here  on  his 
accoimt  instead  of  going  to  Liege.  No  wonder  either.  If  you  do 
not  take  the  message  at  once,  Sophie,  I  shall." 

Th^rfese  flings  down  her  work,  but  Sophie  is  too  quick  for  her, 
and  darts  out  on  her  errand.  When  she  comes  back,  the  two 
light-hearted  creatures  laugh  one  against  the  other  tiU  a  bell 
rings,  and  Th^rfese  has  to  go  upstairs  to  answer  it. 

"  You  sent  for  me,  madame,"  a  voice  is  saying  below  the  land- 
lady's window.  While  he  speaks  Mathurin  is  looking  at  one  of 
the  upper  windows.  A  charming  young  face  shows  among  the 
vine  leaves  that  frame  it,  but  it  quickly  disappears  at  the  sight 
of  him. 

"Yes,  Mathurin,"  Madame  Reclair  answers.  "The  English 
tourists  do  not  wish  to  start  till  five  o'clock ;  it  will  be  cooler, 
they  say.  You  can  put  up  your  horse  in  our  stable — wait  an 
instant,  Mathurin  Jadot,  I  will  not  keep  you  long." 

Jadot  is  fond  of  Madame  Reclair,  she  always  treats  him  kindly, 
and  she  has  trusted  him  to  drive  ever  since  he  was  fifteen. 

"  As  long  as  you  wish,  madame,"  he  says  pleasantly.  "  I  am 
at  your  service." 

y  y  2 
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He  leans  against  the  rail  of  the  steps,  and  chews  a  vine  spray 
between  his  strong  white  teeth. 

"  I  believe,  Mathurin,"  she  says  timidly,  "  that  you  prefer  to 
manage  your  own  affairs,  or  it  would  have  been  easier  for  me  to 
talk  over  the  matter  I  have  in  my  mind  with  your  mother." 

A  smile  curves  his  full  red  lips.  The  landlady  and  his  mother 
have  been  friends  all  their  lives.  What  can  this  business  be,  he 
wonders,  that  has  made  Madame  Reclair  so  formal  ? 

"  My  mother  is  at  Spa  till  to-morrow,"  he  says.  "  Shall  I  come 
in  and  talk  to  you,  madame  ?" 

"  No,  oh  no ! "  She  speaks  so  quickly  that  he  stops  half-way 
up  the  steps. 

Madame  Reclair  has  a  horror  of  her  own  helplessness,  and  she 
cannot  bear  any  but  her  own  family  to  see  her  poor  bent  form. 
If  an  old  visitor  at  the  hotel  asks  to  say  good-bye  to  the  hostess 
at  the  end  of  his  stay,  he  can  only  speak  to  her  as  Mathurin  is 
now  speaking,  though  sometimes  those  slender  yellow  fingers 
are  held  out  &om  the  window. 

"  I  believe,  Mathurin,"  the  plaintive  voice  says,  "  you  love  my 
dear  F^licie :  and  althou&^h  she  is  a  treasure  I  can  hardly  bear  to 
part  from,  yk  the  happiness  of  the  young  is  dear  to  a  mother  " 
She  stops ;  her  own  daring  surprises  her.  She  meets  F^licie's 
eyes  fixed  on  her  expectantly,  and  she  nerves  herself  to  go  on. 

**  You  have  behaved  well,  Mathurin.  I  know  that  you  have  not 
spoken  to  the  girl,  but  you  have  been  observed ;  you  will  tell  me 
if  I  have  guessed  rightly ;  is  it  your  wish  to  marry  our  F^licie  ?  " 

Mathurin's  brown  face  deepens  in  colour  while  he  listens — 
that  is  to  say,  as  much  of  his  face  as  his  huge  beard  and  his  over- 
hanging hair  give  to  view ;  his  beard,  red-brown,  like  the  dusky- 
cows  on  the  island,  seems  to  flame  with  his  excitement — ^he  crosses 
his  big  hands  over  his  breast  as  if  he  hugged  himself  for  joy. 

"  Madame,"  he  bows,  though  she  cannot  see  him,  "you  are  more 
than  good.  I  cannot  thank  you  as  I  ought,  but  I  will  try  to 
make  your  little  girl  as  happy  a  wife  as  there  is  in  all  the 
Ardennes." 

"  F^licie,"  the  mother  says.  A  thrill  goes  through  the  man  below 
the  window  at  the  sound  of  the  loved  name ;  he  had  not  counted 
on  the  presence  of  his  darling.  He  longs  to  climb  up  to  the 
window  and  gladden  his  eyes  with  the  signt  of  her  sweet  young 
face,  but  he  keeps  down  his  impatience. 

"  Never  mind,"  he  thinks,  "  in  a  few  minutes  I  will  have  her 
all  to  myself.  She  will  come  to  me  in  the  stable-yard ;  there  are 
no  windows  there." 

"  Give  me  your  hand,  Mathurin,"  Madame  Reclair  is  saying ; 
and  as  he  stretches  up  his  hand  he  clasps  a  soft  small  hand  that 
is  put  into  his. 

"  I  shall  see  you  soon,"  he  whispers. 

"  Yes,"  is  whispered  back. 
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"  You  can  go  now,  and  see  after  your  horse,  my  son,  if  you 
will,"  Madame  Reclair  says. 

IL 

Mathurin  is  still  in  the  sta&le  with  his  horse.  Fi^cie  Reclair 
has  twice  shown  herself  at  the  backdoor  that  leads  into  the  great 
straw-littered  yard.  She  stands  a  minute  or  two  with  her  eyes 
fixed  on  the  stable-yard^  but  Mathurin  does  not  come  out,  and 
she  is  too  timid  to  make  any  further  advances. 

"  He  is  so  kind  to  his  horse,"  she  says  to  herself. 

But  for  all  that  Mathurin  has  seen  her  while  he  watches 
through  a  hole  in  the  stable  door  for  his  heart's  delight,  that  seven- 
teen-years-old  F^licie,  to  whom  he  believes  himself  betrothed. 

*'  Why  does  she  not  come  ? "  he  says.  '*  The  little  witch  shall 
make  amends  when  I  catch  her.'' 

The  clang  of  the  outside  bell  announces  an  arrival,  and 
Mathurin  knows  that  for  a  few  minutes,  at  least,  he  is  safe  from 
observation.  But  fate  is  against  him.  Mademoiselle  Reclair  goes 
to  receive  her  customers,  but  Thdr^se  shows  herself  at  the  door 
leading  into  the  yard,  and  calls  out  for  Mathurin. 

He  comes  to  the  stable  door. 

**  The  English  family  want  to  start  directly,"  she  says ;  "  they 
are  as  changeable  as  the  weathercock." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  he  answers  back,  but  he  growls  fiercely  to  himself. 

By  the  time,  however,  that  Mathurin  has  driven  as  far  as 
Aywaille,  and  has  dispensed  his  store  of  local  knowledge  over 
his  shoulder  to  the  inquisitive  Englishman  in  the  carnage,  his 
lightheartedness  has  returned.  He  comforts  himself  with  the 
reflection  that  he  shall  soon  reach  Comblain,  and  there  is  no  one 
to  wait  for  at  the  station.  When  he  gets  back  to  Remouchamps, 
he  will  go  into  the  house  and  ask  boldly  for  hisfiaTic^e. 

Everything  goes  with  him  as ,  he  wishes.  The  Englishman  is 
so  much  pleased  with  the  information  Mathurin  gives,  that  he 
bestows  on  him  a  large  pourboire.  There  are  no  parcels  for  the 
hotel  to  delay  him,  and  very  soon  he  emerges  from  the  lonely 
road,  hemmed  in  between  the  crags  and  the  river,  and  frowned 
down  on  by  the  castle  on  the  opposite  clitfs — one  of  the  legendary 
abodes  of  the  sons  of  Aymon. 

But  when  he  has  crossed  the  bridge,  instead  of  following  the 
road  beside  the  river,  as  he  did  on  his  first  arrival  to  day,  he 
turns  upward  on  the  left,  and  passing  between  the  church  and  the 
red  brick  presbytery,  he  drives  quickly  along  a  narrow  lane  on 
the  right,  so  rough  and  full  of  ruts  that  it  sorely  tries  the  springs 
of  his  carriage.  But  it  is  a  short  cut  to  the  inn,  and  also  it 
leads  directly  to  the  stable-yard. 

Just  outside  the  great  door  which  closes  this  in,  is  the  kitchen 
garden  of  the  inn,  raised  above  the  road,  and  reached  by  a  flight 
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of  broken,  weather-stained  steps ;  beside  these  is  a  hay  and 
straw  lofl,  with  an  open  shed  below  it,  and  here  the  cocks  and 
hens  of  the  inn  are  often  assembled,  picking  up  and  making 
much  clucking  over  the  scattered  grains  that  fail  from  the  straw, 
which  shows  golden  through  the  open  railing  of  the  loft. 

As  Mathurin  drives  up  the  lane  he  sees  a  slender  figure  dart 
across  the  yard  and  run  up  the  steps  into  the  garden ;  but  by  the 
time  he  reaches  the  gates  F^licie  Jucaise — for  he  has  recognised 
her — ^is  hidden  among  the  tall  scarlet  bean  vines. 

The  brown  Ardennais  horse  feels  the  hurried  excitement  of  his 
master's  manner,  and  he  looks  at  him  out  of  his  grave  eyes,  and 
rubs  his  white  nose  caressingly  on  the  arm  of  Mathurin's  blouse 
as  he  turns  him  into  his  stall.  *'  What  ails  j'^ou,  my  friend  ?  "  the 
sympathetic  beast  says,  in  his  dumb  fashion. 

"You  shall  be  rubbed  down  presently,  Bobot,"  his  master 
answera     "  You  can  feed  while  you  wait." 

He  leaves  the  carriage  out  in  the  yard,  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  the  pigeons  and  the  poultry,  and  he  runs  up  the  steps  and 
goes  beliind  the  tall  poles  which  make  a  sort  of  pergola  of  the 
luxuriant  bean  vines. 

F^de  turns  round  quickly,  and  he  sees  that  she  is  crying ;  but 
he  takes  her  at  once  into  his  strong  arms,  and  gives  her  a  hearty 
kiss. 

"  You  darling,"  he  says ;  "  I  have  been  wanting  you  all  this 
while." 

For  an  instant  Felicie  is  still.  Surprise  has  taken  away  her 
vnts ;  but,  as  his  lips  press  hers  again,  she  struggles  a  little  and 
tries  to  push  him  away. 

''  How  dare  you  ? "  she  cries.    "  It  is  not  right.  Monsieur  Jadot." 

"  Pardon  me,  dearest,"  he  says ;  "  ought  I  to  have  asked  your 
leave  ?  But  now  I  have  your  grandmother's  consent,  I  hoped 
yours  went  with  it." 

As  he  speaks  her  eyelids  droop,  and  a  gentle  sigh  gives  him 
<)ourage ;  his  arm  has  not  left  her  waist. 

*'  I  should  have  asked  for  you  a  week  ago,  you  dear  little  girl," 
he  strokes  her  cheek  fondly  with  his  thick  brown  fingers, 
^  but  I  was  afraid  they  would  say  you  were  too  young  for  a  rough 
old  fellow  like  me." 

"  Old  ! "  she  looks  up  at  him ;  "  you  are  not  old." 

Something,  either  in  her  words  or  in  her  looks,  so  emboldens  her 
lover  that  he  again  kisses  her  till  he  almost  takes  her  breath 
away. 

F^cie  gives  him  a  push. 

"  There— that  will  do,  you  hurt  me ;  and  grandmother  did  not 
give  me  leave  to  stay  out  here  with  vou.  I  shall  get  scolded,  for 
Pauline  wants  the  beans  for  supper. 

''I  will  help  you  gather  them,  that  will  make  up  for  lost 
time ; "  and  he  begins  to  tear  off  clusters  of  beans  so  fast  that 
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Felicie  breaks  into  merry  laughter  as  he  throws  them  into  her 
apron. 

Going  a  few  steps  back,  so  as  to  be  out  of  reach,  she  says 
saucily, — 

*'  Tell  me.  Monsieur  Jadot,  what  made  you  find  out  all  at  once 
that  you  were  fond  of  me  ?  " 

''All  at  once,  naughty  little  one.  Why,  for  this  month  past, 
ever  since  the  day  I  drove  you  home  from  the  convent,  you  have 
bewitched  me." 

He  makes  a  sudden  stride  forward,  but  the  light-footed  girl 
slips  into  the  next  row  of  bean  vines. 

*'  Promise  not  to  touch  me,  and  I  will  tell  you  something,"  she 
says,  peeping  at  him  through  a  hole  she  has  made  among  the 
leaves  and  flowers. 

He  restrains  himself  with  difficulty,  but  he  resolves  to  reward 
himself  with  another  kiss  before  she  leaves  him. 

"  Well,  go  on,"  he  says. 

*'  Listen,  then.  My  schoolfellows  came  to  me,  and  said, '  Felicie, 
you  cannot  think  what  a  handsome  coachman  has  come  to  fetch 
you  home!*" 

"Very  civil  of  them,  without  doubt.  Is  that  all  I  am  to 
hear  ? " 

He  moves  softly  to  the  end  of  the  row  of  beans. 

"  No,  there  is  more,  but  you  must  stand  still,  as  I  do ;  if  you 
move,  I  move  too  ;  that  is  only  fair,  you  know.  I  answered,  *  Ob, 
that  is  only  old  Mathurin  Jadot ;  I  have  known  him  ever  since 
I  was  a  baby.'  Ah  !  you  are  cheating,''  she  cries;  and,  as  he  comes 
hurrying  round  to  her,  she  runs  away  so  quickly,  that  before  he 
is  free  of  the  bean  vines  she  has  reached  the  steps. 

**  Pauline,  Pauline,"  she  cries,  "  come  and  fetch  the  beans ;  here 
they  are." 

*'  I  am  coming,"  says  her  aunt's  voice,  and  Mathurin  is  glad  to 
shelter  from  Pauline's  sharp  eyes  behind  the  bean  poles. 

He  grumbles  a  little. 

"She  is  a  little  duck,"  he  says  rapturously,  "but  she  is  a 
coquette  as  well.  Why  should  she  affect  surprise  and  bashfulness 
now,  when  she  gave  me  her  hand  before  her  ^[-andmother  ?  She 
knows  that  this  sort  of  thing  must  follow.  Never  mind,  we  will 
make  the  courtship  as  short  as  possible.  I  have  enough  to  set 
up  a  little  cottage.  No  need  to  wait,  now  that  Madame  Keclair  is 
willing  to  let  me  have  the  little  treasure." 

He  goes  down  the  steps  to  the  stable,  and  sees  to  his  horse  and 
to  the  carriage,  and  then  he  walks  back  to  the  bridge ;  for  he 
remembers  that  he  has  business  across  the  river  with  Monsieur  de 
Mortagne,  the  owner  of  Chliiteau  Mont  Jardin. 
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III. 

When  travellers  do  not  come  in  late,  and  the  ordinary  half-past 
six  meal  is  over,  the  Reclair  sisters  sit  together,  with  their  sewing, 
and  chat  merrily. 

F^licie,  being  her  mother's  counsellor  and  companion,  stays  in 
the  little  parlour, — the  bureau,  as  it  is  called, — ^where  there  i» 
always  plenty  to  do.  But  since  their  niece  returned  from  school 
these  young,  merry  aunts  have  admitted  her  to  join  in  their 
evening  gossip. 

To-day  young  F^licie  comes  in  late ;  she  has  been  tiying  to  get 
her  checKS  quite  cool,  and  to  make  sure  that  no  chance  allusion  wiU 
bring  the  blood  flaming  back  to  them,  and  so  betray  her  happi- 
ness to  this  committee  of  eyes.  When  she  goes  to  bed  she  meaB8> 
to  tell  kind  Aunt  Fdlicie  all  about  it,  in  the  dark.  She  is  dis- 
mayed, as  she  seats  herself,  to  find  that  she  is  looked  hard  at, 
and  she  hears  a  whisper  pass  round  the  little  circle  of  aunts. 

If  such  a  thing  had  happened  yesterday,  she  would  have  asked 
Aunt  Elise  saucily  what  the  secret  is,  for  Aunt  Elise  is  the  softest- 
hearted  creature  alive,  and  she  dotes  on  her  pretty  niece. 

But  F^licie  is  not  left  in  doubt. 

"Have  you  heard  any  news,  F^licie?*'  says  Thdrfese,  who, 
being  the  youngest  of  the  sisters,  despotically  governs  her  elders. 
She  is  only  twenty -two,  and  she  considers  "  little  Fdlicie,"  as  she 
calls  her,  an  unnecessary  addition  to  the  family. 

"  I — well "  F^licie's  cheeks  bum  brightly.    "  I  am  not  quite 

sure." 

"  Ah  ! "  Thdr^e  holds  up  her  fiuger.  "  You  have  been  listen- 
ing then,  you  sly  child.  You  may  well  look  ashamed.  Then 
you  know  all  about  our  eldest's  engagement." 

"  I  ?  "  The  girl's  eyes  open  widely.  "  No ;  I  have  not  heard 
that.     Tell  me,  Aunt  Elise." 

She  sits  down  on  the  floor  beside  Elise,  and  nestles  against  her 
brown  skirt.  She  feels  a  little  pained;  she  fancied  that  her 
beloved  aunt  F^licie  would  have  told  her  such  an  important 
event  before  the  rest.  It  seems  hard  to  the  loving  child  that  she 
should  not  know  it  as  soon  as  Th^r^,  who  is  for  ever  teasing 
her  eldest  sister,  aaid  who  always  sides  against  her. 

"It  is  soon  told/'  Elise  says;  "F^icie  is  asked  in  marriage 
by " 

"  Stop ! "  Th^rfese  puts  her  broad  hand  over  her  sister's  mouth. 
"Make  her  guess  the  name  of  Felicie's  lover.  She  knows  him 
fast  enough.  I  began  to  think  he  was  looking  after  her,  but  I 
see  now  that  he  was  thinking  of  her  namesake.  Holy  Virgin ! 
are  you  Ul,  child  ?  " 

Felicie  feels  sick,  and  as  if  the  room  were  going  round,  but  she 
does  not  know  how  ill  she  looks.  She  has  become  such  a  ghastly 
white,  and  her  eyes  stare  so  wildly,  that  the  four  sisters  are 
terribly  frightened. 
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" Mon  Dieu!  it  is  a  fit,"  cries  Th^rfese;  "get  some  water, 
Pauline.  I  saw  Mathurin  throw  water  over  the  puppy  when 
it  had  fits." 

"  Hush  I  "  says  Elise  gently;  "help  mo  to  hold  her  up,  Sophie 
— so— and  you,  Th^rfese,  open  the  window." 

But  in  a  minute  or  so  F^licie  has  recovered  herself,  though  she 
still  looks  pale. 

"  It  is  nothing,"  she  says ;  "  I  got  very  hot  while  I  gathered  the 
beans." 

"Poor  little  one,''  says  Pauline;  "I  was  coming  to  help  you 
just  when  you  met  me.  You  must  not  tease  her,  Th^r^e ;  mother 
says  she  is  not  strong.  Take  a  drink  of  water,  my  angel,"  and 
she  holds  a  quaint  green  pitcher  to  the  girl's  lipa 

"  What  a  fuss  they  do  make,"  thinks  Th^rfese ;  "  if  I  turned 
pale  no  one  would  notice  it.  I  believe  the  little  slyboots  ate  too 
many  apples  in  the  garden  just  now,  and  she  has  the  stomach- 
ache. Bah ! "  Then  aloud,  **  You  have  not  yet  heard,  child,  who 
is  the  happy  man.  Mathurin  Jadot  has  to-day  asked  our  mother's 
consent  to  marry  Felicie." 

The  giri  starts  away  from  Elise's  protecting  arm.  Not  white 
now,  for  a  deep  blush  flames  over  her  cheeks  and  temples. 

*'  It  is  not  possible — there  must  be  a  mistake  Ah  ! "  she  cries 
out  wildly,  "  I  felt  it  was  too  good  to  be  true." 

For  a  moment  all  are  silent,  their  surprise  overpowers  them. 
Strangely  enough,  it  is  quiet,  submissive  Elise  who  says  the  first 
word.     She  touches  her  forehead  with  her  forefinger. 

"  Go  away  all  of  you,"  she  says ;  "  it  is  perhaps  a  sunstroke. 
Do  not  tell  our  mother,  it  would  frighten  her." 

Sophie  and  Pauline  look  compassionate,  but  Th<^r^e  frowns. 
As  soon  as  she  is  outside  the  door  she  says : 

"  A  sunstroke !  "  she  snaps  her  fingers ;  "  that  for  Elise's  sun- 
stroke. I  was  right,  but  no  one  ever  believes  me.  That  little 
chit  has  been  flirting  with  Mathurin,  and  she  thinks  she  ought  to 
be  the  one." 

"  For  shame !  how  hard  you  are,"  cry  the  other  sisters.  But 
Thdr^e  leads  the  way  into  the  kitchen,  and  as  she  is  much  cleverer 
than  either  Pauline  or  Sophie,  she  quickly  brings  them  round  to  her 
view  of  the  case,  while  she  declaims  against  the  vanity  and  the 
ingratitude  of  her  little  niece. 

F^licie  looks  up  angrily  at  meek-eyed  Elise.  ''You  are 
wrong  and  I  am  right,  Aunt  Elise;  it  is  I  who  am  to  marry 
Mathurin." 

Elise's  calm  face  puckers  with  anxiety.  "  Hush,  hush ! "  she 
says,  as  if  she  were  humouring  a  fractious  child. 

F^licie  is  too  excited  to  control  herself.  She  feels  strangely 
changed ;  it  seems  to  her  that  if  she  does  not  speak  at  once 
Mathurin  will  be  taken  away  from  her. 

"  You  must  listen  to  me,  Aunt  Elise,"  she  says  excitedly ;  "  I 
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want  to  know  who  told  you  this — this  falsehood  about  Matharin 
and  my  Aunt " 

Elise  is  kind  and  sweet  and  gentle,  but  she  has  fixed  ideas 
about  '*  conduct,"  and  if  people  fail  to  fit  her  notions,  she  cannot 
excuse  them ;  they  are  wrong,  and  they  must  be  taug'fat  to  do 
right. 

*^The  person  who  told  me,  F^licie,  cannot  make  mistakes.'* 
She  speaks  very  gravely.  "  About  an  hour  ago  my  mother  sent 
for  us  all, — you  were  upstairs,  or  you  might  have  come  too, — and 
she  told  us  that  your  Aunt  Fdlicie  was  betrothed  to  Mathurin 
Jadot,  and  that  she  had  herself  joined  their  hands." 

It  is  pitiful  to  see  the  change  of  colour  in  the  young  girl's  &ce. 
She  clasps  her  hands  tightly  together,  her  lips  are  trembling, 
and  she  looks  straight  into  the  wall  before  her. 

"  To-day ! "  she  murmurs. 

''  Yes,  to-day ;  before  he  took  those  English  people  to  Com- 
blain." 

"  And  he  knew  it  was  Aunt  Fdlicie  ?  "  Her  eyes  still  stare 
widely  at  the  wall. 

"Of  course  he  knew."  Then,  more  severely,  "  You  are  not  well, 
child,  and  you  seem  to  have  fancied  things  that  a  young  giri 
should  not  think  about  If  I  were  you  I  would  go  to  bed ;  yon 
will  be  all  right  to-morrow." 

"  All  right ! "  says  Fdlicie,  with  a  piteous  sigh ;  "  it  is  all  wrong ; 
some  one  must  be  wrong."     She  puts  her  hand  to  her  forehead. 

Elise  is  frightened.  She  kisses  her  tenderly.  "  There,  there, 
dear  child  ;  shall  I  put  you  to  bed  ?  No  ?  Well,  then,  good-nidit. 
I  will  not  let  Thdrese  chatter,  so  you  need  not  worry  yourself. 

"  Worry,"  the  girl  says  drearily ;  "  oh  no,  I  shall  not  worry. 
Good-night.  Tell  Aunt  F^licie  I  shall  be  asleep  before  she  comes 
upstairs." 

IV. 

Mathurin  Jadot  looked  grave  and  dull  next  morning,  as  he  sat 
smoking  in  the  kitchen  of  the  presbytery. 

When  he  reached  Chateau  Mont  Jardm  last  evening,  he  learned 
that  the  old  coachman  was  ill,  and  that  he  was  wanted  early  in 
the  moruing  to  drive  Monsieur  de  Mortagne  to  Spa,  and  bring 
him  back.  This  would  take  the  whole  (my ;  and  although  he 
might  get  a  glimpse  of  F^licie  before  he  started,  he  knew  that  it 
was  doubtful,  as  at  that  time  of  day  the  younger  girls  were  all 
busy  upstairs.  Besides,  his  mother  was  coming  home  this  morn- 
ing, and  she  would  expect  to  see  him. 

'^  Dvoihle  ! "  he  muttered,  as  he  filled  his  pipe  again,  *"  I  have 
heard  it  before,  and  I  see  it  is  true.  As  soon  as  a  man  has  anything 
to  do  with  love,  things  do  not  go  straight  and  smooth.  Now  my 
little  girl  is  betrothed  to  me,  I  shall  have  the  five  aunts  for  ever 
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looking  after  her,  and  getting  in  our  way.  Well,  well,  everything 
comes  to  an  end  if  one  has  patience.  I  reckon  it  is  something 
like  winding  a  skein  of  wool,  as  my  mother  does ;  if  I  wind  it,  I 
am  safe  to  get  it  into  a  tangle,  she  says,  because  I  have  no  patience 
with  it.    l£bllo !  that  must  be  she,  by  the  noise  Fiddle  is  making." 

Truh'  a  series  of  ioyful  barks  was  set  up  by  the  brown-and- 
white  mongrel  which  guarded  the  pi^sbyteiy.  it  was  impossible 
to  mistake  the  joyful  exultation  of  voice  which  cried  welcome  at 
every  utterance.    It  was  plain  that  the  new-comer  understood  it. 

"  Down,  Fiddle ;  there's  a  good  dog.  Was  it  a  good  dog,  then  ?  " 
repeated  in  Baxbe's  weak,  shrill  voice,  made  a  duet  that  was  comic 
in  its  contrast  of  tone.  "  Ah,  my  boy,  my  good  Mathurin,"  and 
the  fat,  smiling  woman  set  down  her  parcel  and  her  blue  cotton 
umbreUa^  and  hurried  to  meet  him  with  outstretched  arms.  The 
embrace  over,  her  blinking,  watery  blue  eyes  gave  him  a  sly  look 
of  intelligence.  She  bustled  on,  however,  to  the  kitchen ;  a  quick 
glance  round  showed  her  that  all  was  as  she  had  left  it. 

''  You  are  a  sly  fellow,  my  son,"  she  said,  coming  back  again, 
*'  to  settle  your  affiiir  in  your  mother's  absence ;  but  kiss  me 
again.  I  wish  you  joy.  I  stopped  just  now  at  the  inn  to  leave 
some  parcels,  and  I  had  a  talk  with  Madame  Beclair." 

Mathurin  reddened. 

"  I — I "  he  stammered, "  I  had  not  quite  decided,  but  yester- 
day Madame  Reclair  asked  my.  intentions,  and  so  I  had  to  speak." 

At  this  Barbe  untied  the  strings  of  her  black  bonnet,  and  threw 
them  back  over  her  shoulders,  which  she  shrugged  at  the  same 
time,  and,  as  her  neck  was  very  short,  her  double  chin  rested  on 
her  broad  chest." 

"  Tarta-ta,"  she  said,  in  a  voice  that  was  as  mocking  as  she  dared 
to  make  it.  "  I  am  not  blaming  you,  my  son ;  you  have  shilly- 
shallied long  enough.  Any  one  with  half  an  eye  could  see  what 
was  expected  of  you,  and  I  think  you  have  done  very  well  for 
yourself — very  well"  She  emphasized  her  words  with  several 
nods,  but  her  clear  pinlc  face,  with  its  dimpled  chin,  had  so 
naturally  merry  an  aspect  that  she  failed  in  her  attempt  to  look 
impressive. 

Mathurin  was  taken  by  surprise ;  he  had  felt  doubtful  of  his 
mother's  approbation.      In  his  delight,  he  went  up  to  her  and 

favo  her  sudi  a  sudden  and  such  a  hearty  hug,  that  her  loosened 
onnet  fell  on  the  tiled  floor,  showing  her  grey  head  only  covered 
by  a  close-fitting  linen  cap  without  a  border. 

"  Miaericorde ! "  she  cried,  and  clutched  at  the  air,  for  the 
bonnet  had  already  fallen,  and  while  her  son  picked  it  up  and 
apologized^  she  went  on  speaking. 

''  Fdlicie  and  you  together  will  make  a  fine  thing  out  of  the 
H6tel  des  Voyageurs." 

"  Bother  the  hotel ! "  he  said  quickly ;  "  I  think  only  of  F^licie. 
Mother,  she  is  the  dearest  little  girl  that  w&s  ever  bom." 
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His  mother  chuckled,  and  began  to  smooth  out  her  bonnei 
strings. 

"  She  is  very  good,"  she  said,  "  and  I  am  glad  you  are  happy. 
I  am  truly  thankful  you  have  chosen  so  wisely.  I  sai^  you  Used 
h6r  long  ago." 

His  l^tmgled.  and  he  looked  surprised. 

"  I  was  afraid,"  he  said  shyly,  "  that — that  you  might  consider 
her  too  young." 

Barbe  put  on  her  bonnet  again,  and  got  out  of  her  high-backed 
chair ;  then,  putting  her  arms  akimbo,  sue  laughed  till  she  showed 
how  very  few  teeth  were  left  in  her  mouth. 

**  Hon  Dieu  !  "  she  said  at  last,  *'  it  is  past  belief; "  and  then  sbe 
looked  keenly  at  him.  "  I  suppose  you  are  really  in  love,  Matho- 
rin  ?  I  only  thought  of  its  being  a  prudent  marriage  for  yoo. 
However,  you  know  best ;  there  can  be  no  deception,  you  have 
known  Fdlicie  so  long.  Why,  my  son,  she  must  be  older  than 
you." 

Mathurin  gave  a  jump  and  an  exclamation  which  startled  his 
mother. 

*'  What  are  you  talking  of  ? "  he  said  hotly ;  *'  why,  her  mother 
Ottilie  was  but  six  years  older  than  I  am.  My  little  girl  is  onlj 
seventeen." 

The  clasp  of  Barbe's  hands  on  her  waist  tightened,  and  her 
watery  blue  eyes  emitted  a  spark  that  looked  like  anger.  The 
smiling,  facile  face  fell  suddenly  into  stifiness. 

**  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,  Mathurin,"  she  said  slowly,  "  that 
you  are  thinking  of  F^licie  Jucaise  ?  Why,  then,  have  you  asked 
Madame  Reclair  to  give  you  her  own  daughter,  F^licie  ?  " 

Mathurin  stared  at  her  like  a  bull  at  bay.  Something  in  her 
words  shook  his  happy  confidence.  He  felt  a  sudden  chill,  but 
as  he  stood  in  perplexed  thought^  a  fresh  light  broke  upon  him. 

"  You  good  mother,"  he  said  compassionately,  "  it  is  you  who 
have  mistaken.  When  Madame  Reclair  told  you  she  bad  put 
F^Iicie's  hand  in  mine  she  was  speaking  of  her  granddaughter.*' 

His  look  of  compassion  was  repeated  in  his  mother's  face,  and, 
as  it  deepened,  her  eyes  became  gentler,  the  angry  light  left 
them.  She  saw  that  Mathurin  was  in  love,  and  though  she  had 
small  belief  in  a  man's  constancy,  her  soft  heart  felt  for  her  son. 
He  could  not  be  allowed  to  marry  this  poor  orphan,  that  was 
certain,  she  thought ;  but  opposition  would  only  make  him  ob- 
stinate, she  knew  that. 

"  My  poor  boy,"  she  said  tenderly ;  and,  going  up  to  him,  she 
patted  his  shoulder. 

Mathurin  was  angry. 

"  Will  you  tell  me,"  he  said  hoarsely,  "  what  Madame  Reclair 
really  said  to  you  ?  " 

His  agitation  quieted  her. 

"  That  I  will,  my  son,  if  you  will  wait  a  little.     I  must  go  and 
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say  good-day  to  the  master,  and  hear  how  he  has  fared  without 
me.     I  will  not  be  long."     She  bustled  away. 

Mathurin  paced  up  and  down  on  the  diamond-shaped  bricks. 
All  at  once  he  stopped  short. 

"  I  am  like  a  woman,  to  fret  and  worry  without  foundation," 
he  said,  and  he  took  up  his  pipe,  and  went  on  smoking  as  quietly 
as  if  his  mother  had  not  broken  into  his  love-dream. 

Barbe  came  back  more  quickly  than  he  expected.  She  had 
put  off  her  bonnet,  and  she  wore  a  trim  cap  and  a  black  apron. 

"  Dear,  dear,'*  her  face  was  drawn  down,  and  looked  peevish*, 
^'  I  will  never  go  away  again — ^never  !  To  think  that  that  girl 
Jacqueline  should  have  broken  the  coffee-pot,  and  the  cloth  on 
the  study  table  is  ruined ;  she  has  upset  the  ink  over  it.  Ma  foiy 
a  young  girl  is  safe  to  bring  destruction  wherever  she  goes." 

She  turned  up  her  eyes  so  despairingly  that  Mathurin  laughed. 

"  Never  mind  about  Jacqueline,  mother ;  I  expect  Monsieur  le 
Cur^  is  glad  enough  to  have  you  back  again.  I  am  sure  /  am. 
The  coffee  was  burnt  yesterday,  and  the  milk  had  turned  sour. 
Now  sit  down,  little  mother.'*     He  gave  her  a  hearty  kiss,  and 

Eut  her  into  the  chair  from  which  he  had  just  risen.     *'  Now," 
e  looked  grave  again,  "  you  are  going  to  tell  me  exactly  what 
passed  between  you  and  Madame  Reclau*." 

The  tones  of  his  voice  warned  her  how  much  feeling  he  kept 
suppressed  ;  and  when  she  looked  up  at  him  as  he  stood  before 
her,  she  quaked  a  little  under  the  strained  look  he  fixed  on  her 
face. 

"  I  saw  Th^rese  first,"  she  said ;  "  she  was  out  on  the  steps. 
*  Good-day,  Barbe,*  she  said.  'Come  in,  our  mother  wants  you.* 
"And  look  here,  Mathurin,  you  may  teach  that  girl  that  my 
name  is  Madame  Jadot.  Well,  as  I  was  saying,  I  followed  her 
in.  When  I  stooped  to  kiss  my  poor  friend,  she  put  her  arms 
round  my  neck,  and  said,  *  Do  you  know  it,  Barbe  ?  Your  boy 
loves  my  girl  after  all.  Pardon  me  that  I  did  not  wait  for  your 
consent  before  I  gave  mine  ;  but  I  felt  sure  you  would  like  what 
we  have  so  often  talked  over  together.*  Was  it  not  good  of 
her  ?  '* 
"  Well,  mother,  go  on,**  Mathurin  said  impatiently. 
"  I  kissed'  her,  and  then  I  said,  *  It  is  F^licie,  I  suppose  ?*  and 
then  I  went  and  kissed  Felicie,  who  was  doing  figures  at  her 

desk " 

"  Great  heaven !  Do  you  mean  Felicie  Reclair  ?  *' 
"  Who  else  can  I  mean  ?  Who  else  keeps  the  books  of  the 
Hdtel  des  Voyageurs  ?  '  You  have  settled  it  all  very  quickly,*  I 
said  to  her,  laughing.  She  seemed  confused,  but  she  gave  me 
just  a  look.  She  has  fine  eyes,  Mathurin,  though  she  is  so  small. 
And  then  her  mother  said,  '  You  can  go  away,  FSicie/  and  she 
went.  I  felt  put  out ;  I  wanted  to  hear  from  the  girl  how  lon^ 
she  had  been  caring  for  you.    I  thought  you  might  have  told 
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your  old  mother  before  you  went  courting  her,  Maihunn. 
Madame  Reclair  said  thatr  F^licie  did  not  dream  of  it  till  a 
month  ago.  Then  it  seems  you  began  to  make  it  plain  yoa 
preferred  her  to  the  rest  But  I  know  better.  I  believe  she  has 
cared  for  you  a  lon^  while.  She  is  a  modest  creatare,  my  son. 
Her  cheeks  were  scanet  when  she  came  back  to  her  desk/' 

Mathurin  stared  blankly  at  the  pink-fiioed,  voluble  woman. 

^'Mon  Dieu !  what  am  I  to  do  ?  '*  he  said.  "  I  will  tell  yoa 
what  really  happened,  and  then  you  Tnuat  understand." 

Barbe  listened  attentively,  her  eyes  and  mouth  wide  open,  till 
he  came  to  his  meeting  with  Felicie  Jucaise  among  the  beans, 
then  she  broke  in —   . 

*'  After  all,  no  harm  is  done."  She  sighed  with  relief.  "  You 
need  not  be  afraid,  I  shall  tell  no  tales,  and  neither  F^cie  nor 
the  child  need  ever  know  there  was  a  mistake;  if  you  kissed 
her,"  he  gave  a  wink,  ''it  was  because  you  looked  upon  her 
as  your  niece." 

'*  Mother ! "  he  cried  out  sharply,  "  what  do  you  mean  ?  Do 
you  think  I  can  marry  one  woman  while  I  love  another  ?  " 

Barbe'B  face  was  red  with  vexation. 

"  Love  !  ta,  ta,  ta,"  she  grumbled  to  herself,  "  what  nonsense !" 
Then  to  her  son,  "  That  little  girl  has  not  a  centime ;  she  lives  on 
her  grandmother's  bounty,  but  F^licie  Reclair  will  have  not  only 
her  share  in  the  inn,  but  she  has  a  thousand  francs  left  her  by 
her  godmother;  besides,  she  is  a  capable  woman,  not  a  mere 
child  who  will  bum  your  coffee  and  break  the  coflTee-pot.  A 
sensible  man  does  not  think  of  love  in  regard  to  his  wife " 

He  interrupted  with  a  happy  smile. 

"I  will  take  my  chance  of  that."  He  took  up  his  hat.  "I 
must  go  and  see  Madame  Reclair.  I  will  run  no  more  blind  risks. 
I  will  tell  her  face  to  face  how  this  mistake  has  come  about." 

Barbe  jumped  out  of  her  chair  with  the  readiness  of  a  girL 

''Stay,  my  son,  stay  at  least  till  you  have  spoken  to  the 
master.  You  forget  that  F^licie  Reclair  loves  you,  and  will 
make  you  a  devoted  wife.  It  is  possible  that  this  child  does  cot 
know  her  own  mind,  she  is  so  young.  Oh,  Mathurin,  my  son,  be 
wise,  and  make  me  a  happy  woman.  Besides,  how  can  you  have 
the  heart  to  fling  that  good  F^cie's  hopes  back  in  her  face  so 
cruelly  ? " 

"Diable!"  cried  Mathurin;  "and  what  about  my  little  darling? 
I  had  best  go  and  hang  myself."  And  there  he  stood,  silent, 
frowning  down  at  the  tiled  floor. 

V. 

Mathurin  stood  very  upright  beside  the  curb's  table.  He  held 
his  hat  between  his  strong  hands,  and  in  the  talk  that  had  gone 
before,  the  hat  had  received  a  good  deal  of  squeezing.      Mathurin 
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had  come  into  the  curb's  study  much  against  his  will,  after  some 
loitering  in  the  freshly-washed  passage  outside ;  his  idea  was  that 
a  priest  in  church  or  beside  a  sick  bed  was  a  useful  institution, 
but  that  a  layman  was  a  better  judge  in  worldly  matters.  Still, 
as  he  was  a  good  son,  he  felt  that  though  he  could  not  obey  his 
mother  in  the  matter  in  question,  he  was  willing  to  sooth  her 
by  this  concession,  and  after  some  delay,  he  had  knocked  at  the 
study  door,  and  being  admitted  by  the  curd,  he  had  manfully  told 
his  story,  and  also  his  intention  of  going  to  Madame  Reclair  to 
clear  up  the  mistake  that  had  been  made. 

Monsieur  Hamoir,  the  curd,  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  and  looked 
thoughtfully  down  at  his  own  sun-burnt  hands.  Something  in 
his  intelligent,  well-cut  face,  did  not  match  with  the  bare  white- 
washed walls,  carpetless  floors,  and  meagre  furniture  of  his  study. 
It  is  true  that  on  one  side  the  wall  held  several  long  shelves,  and 
these  were  filled  with  old,  quaint-looking  books;  that  the  two 
windows  behind  him — for  he  sat  with  his  back  to  the  light — 
showed  choice  flowers  in  yellow  and  brown  pots.  But  there  was  a 
penetration  in  his  grey  eyes,  and  a  humorous  curve  in  his  lips,  which 
indicated  perception ;  there  was,  too,  a  cultivation  of  manner,  that 
could  hardly  find  much  practise  in  an  out-of-the-way  village  like 
Bemoucliamps.  At  last  his  cogitation  ended,  and  he  looked  up  at 
Mathurin  with  an  amused  twinkle  in  his  eyes. 

"  Do  not  you  feel  shy,  my  friend,  of  what  you  are  going  to  do  ? 
You  may  find  Mademoiselle  Reclair  with  her  mother — will  not  the 
situation  become  awkward  for  you  both  ? " 

The  poor  hat  was  again  squeezed.  ''  I  shall  ask  to  see  the 
mother  alone,  monsieur,"  said  Mathurin  doggedly. 

The  curd's  lips  and  eyes  closed  at  this  rebuff,  but  he  went  on 
smiling. 

"  Then  again  it  is  possible  that  you  will  meet  both  the  girls ; 
I  cannot  conceive  how  you  will  deal  with  them  together."  He 
paused,  and  looked  stea<fily  in  Mathurin's  darkening  face. 

"  But  surely,  monsieur,  you  do  not  think  that  this  deception  or 
mistake,  or  whatever  it  is,  should  go  on  ?  It  must  be  right  that 
Felicie  Reclair  should  know  I  do  not  want  to  marry  her.  And, 
also,  I  have  to  learn  whether  Madame  Reclair  will  give  me  her 
granddaughter." 

A  look  that  was  almost  sarcastic  crossed  Monsieur  Hamoir's 
face. 

"I  should  like  you  to  think  more  of  Mademoiselle  Reclair's 
feelings,"  he  said ;  '*  but  I  Suppose  that  is  not  to  be  expected.  You 
must  remember  that  she  has  not  been  in  any  degree  to  blame." 

Mathurin  squeezed  his  hat,  and  looked  round  the  room  uneasily 
before  he  spoke.  "  Poor  thing,"  he  said, "  it  is  true ;  I  am  very  sorry 
for  her.  At  first  it  puzzled  me,  but  now  I  begin  to  see  wliat  she 
meant  by  the  change  in  me.  It  is  true  I  have  thought  some- 
times, when  we  walked  home  from  church,  that  she  would  do 
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for  a  wife  some  day,  but  I  never  told  her  so.  And  when  I  have 
walked  with  her  lately,  it  was  for  the  sake  of  the  little  one,  who 
was  always  beside  her." 

'*  Yes,  yes,  I  see."  Monsieur  Hamoir  nodded.  "  I  can  understand 
it  all;  poor  thing,  it  will  be  painful  to  her  to  see  you  when  she 
has  learned  her  mistake." 

Mathurin's  feelings  were  getting  beyond  him.  He  felt  angry 
with  the  calm,  gentle-voiced  cur^  who  considered  this  dilemma  so 
philosophically. 

"I  can  see  no  other  way,"  the  red-bearded  man  growled. 
*'  Monsieur  need  not  suppose  I  have  no  feeling  about  it.  I  would 
give  a  month's  pay  sooner  than — than  Felicie  Reclair  should  be 
grieved.  But  I  should  be  a  rascal  if  I  were  to  let  it  go  on  now, 
and  I  cannot  have  my  mother  meddle  in  it." 

'*  You  would  like,  then,  that  some  one  else  should  explain  this 
sad  mistake  ? " 

"  Without  doubt  I  should,  but " 

"  I  have  to  see  Madame  Reclair  this  morning,"  the  cur^  went 
on ; "  if  you  like  to  trust  your  explanation  to  me,  my  son,  I  will 
do  the  best  I  can." 

"Thank  you,  monsieur/'  but  Mathurin  still  looked  uneasy. 
"  Monsieur  must  excuse  me  if  I  say  I  would  like  first  to  know  the 
view  he  takes  of  the  situation.  My  mother  wishes  me  to  marry 
Felicie  Reclair ;  I  suppose,"  the  poor  fellow  said  bitterly, "  she  has 
forgotten  how  she  felt  when  she  was  young." 

Monsieur  Hamoir  smiled. 

"  It  is  rather  that  she  loves  you  so  much,  my  friend,  that  she 
shrinks  from  the  prospect  of  a  life  of  hard  work,  and  perhaps  a 
large  family  of  children,  and  she  foresees  these  possibilities  if 
you  marry  Fdlicie  Jucaise." 

*'  And  you,  monsieur,  do  you  agree  with  her  ? " 

*'  I  ?  I  have  had  no  experience  of  married  life,  my  friend. 
I  see  the  possibilities  that  your  mother  sees,  but  I  also  see  that 
if  you  marry  the  aunt  while  you  love  the  niece,  there  is  danger. 
I,  for  one,  should  be  sorry  to  couple  you  together." 

"  Thank  you  for  that,  a  hundred  times,  monsieur."  This  was 
a  very  different  "  Thank  you  "  to  the  last.  He  bent  down  and 
kissed  the  curb's  hand.  "  I  trust  the  affair  entirely  to  you, 
monsieur  ;  you  are  truly  wise." 

Monsieur  Hamoir  smiled  and  nodded,  and  Mathurin  felt  that 
he  might  safely  go  to  Spa.  He  avoided  a  return  to  the  kitchen, 
and  going  out  by  the  front  door,  he  took  his  way  across  the 
bridge  to  Ch&teau  Mont  Jardin. 

VI. 

The  generally  calm  family  at  the  Hdtel  des  Yoyageurs  was 
strongly  excited.  Soon  after  breakfast,  young  Felicie  had  asked 
to  see  her  grandmother  alone. 
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"  I  wisli  to  go  back  to  school/*  she  had  said  angrily,  when  she 
and  Madame  Reclair  were  left  together. 

"  Go  to  school  again  ?  You  cannot  do  that,  my  child.  You 
have  already  had  as  much  schooling  as  I  can  afford  to  give  you. 
Why  do  you  wish  to  go  away  from  here  ?  " 

F^licie  stood  for  a  few  moments  in  stubborn  silence,  then  she 
burst  into  passionate  weeping. 

"  I  cannot  stay  at  Bemouchamps  ;  I  will  not ! "  she  cried,  and 
then  she  ran  away  from  her  dismayed  grandmother. 

The  poor  woman  was  so  distressed,  that  when  her  eldest 
daughter  came  in  and  heard  her  trouble  she  advised  her  mother 
to  send  for  Monsieur  le  Cur6. 

Th^rfese  and  her  sisters  felt  very  inquisitive  over  their  niece's 
manner  about  Mathurin.  Th^r^se  felt  inclined  to  tease  the  young 
girl,  but  Elise  managed  to  get  Sophie  and  Pauline  also  on  her 
side,  and  among  them  they  made  Th^r^se  promise  that  the  girl's 
strange  behaviour  of  the  night  before  should  not  be  mentioned 
either  to  their  mother  or  to  their  sister  F^licie. 

When  the  beds  were  made,  Elise  set  her  niece  some  sewing  to 
do  upstairs ;  she  thought  this  would  keep  her  out  of  the  way. 
Soon  after  this  came  Madame  Jadot's  visit,  and  the  sisters  learned 
that  she  had  embraced  F^licie  the  elder  as  her  daughter.  But 
a  little  later  occurred  a  great  mystification.  Monsieur  le  Cur^ 
came,  and  remained  shut  up  a  full  hour  with  Madame  Beclair  and 
her  eldest  daughter. 

•'  What  can  he  be  talking  about  ? "  said  Th^rfese  for  about  the 
sixth  time,  as  she  and  her  sisters  waited  anxiously  in  the  sewing 
room. 

Presently  the  curb's  voice  was  heard  calling  for  Elise.  She 
ran  out,  and  found  him  standing  in  the  road  some  little  way  from 
the  house. 

"  Good-morning,  my  daughter/'  he  said ;  "  I  wish  you  to  tell 
your  niece  that  she  must  obey  her  grandmother  in  all  things; 
she  ought  not  to  grieve  her." 

"  What  did  he  say  ? "  Thfirese  asked  when  Elise  came  back. 
Finding  that  her  gentle  sister  did  not  answer,  she  said,  "  I  shall 
go  to  mother  and  find  out  the  meaning  of  all  this." 

She  bounced  into  her  mother's  parlour.  Madame  Reclair  was 
looking  pale  and  angry,  but  F^licie  stood  leaning  her  head 
against  the  wall  with  her  face  as  red  as  fire. 

Never  in  her  life  had  Th^rfese  seen  her  mother  angry  with 
F^licie,  and  at  the  sight  her  boasted  courage  quavered ;  her  turn 
might  come  next. 

"  What  has  happened,  my  mother?"  she  said  shyly.  "  Monsieur 
le  Cur6  stayed  so  long  that  we  thought *' 

"It  is  no  matter  what  you  thought/*  her  mother  said  angrily; 
''and  you  ought  to  be  helping  Pauline  in  the  kitchen  instead  of 
gaping  here.     Go  away,  Th^rfese,  and  mind  your  own  business," 
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she  added  with  an  unusual  dignity  that  awed  her  turbulent 
daughter. 

When  Th^r^e  had  left  ihem,  Madame  Reclair  said  sharply — 

"And  you,  F^licie,  you  make  me  angry  too.  Did  you  not 
know  your  own  mind  yesterday,  when  you  confessed  to  me  that 
you  could  no  longer  mistake  the  feelings  of  Mathurin  Jadot? 
Are  you  dumb  ?"  she  asked  fretfully. 

FSlicie  stood  upright,  and  turned  her  burning  eyes  and  cheeks 
to  her  mother. 

"  You  asked  me  what  ailed  me,  and  why  I  blushed  when  you 
spoke  of  him,"  she  said  with  an  eflTort  "  Mother,  I  told  you  what 
Ithought  was  true,  but  you  see  it  was  not  true." 

She  spoke  so  simply,  that  in  spite  of  her  sad  voice  it  was 
difficult  to  believe  that  the  sudden  joy  which  had  shone  into  her 
life  had  been  extinguished, — had  been,  during  the  last  hour, 
talked,  as  it  were,  into  a  tragedy, — for  really  nothinff  could  be  said 
to  have  happened.  Felicie  had  only  sat  with  folded  hands  and 
glowing  cheeks,  listening  to  Monsieur  Hamoir  while  he  told  the 
stoiy  of  Mathurin's  mistake. 

The  first  blow  seemed  to  stab  her  heart  and  leave  it  bleeding. 
After  that  the  small  dark-eyed  woman  had  not  heard  much.  She 
had  sat  dumb ;  she  had  felt  stupefied,  so  crushed  with  shame, 
that  at  first  she  could  hardly  realize  the  sorrow  that  had  come 
with  it.  And  yet  she  knew  that  the  cur^  had  done  his  errand 
tenderly,  and  had  spared  her  feelings  as  much  as  it  was  possible 
to  spare  them.  He  had  sent  her  away  at  first,  and  then  when 
she  came  back  a  few  words  had  told  her  the  truth. 

"  I  tell  you,  Felicie,  he  shall  not  many  that  chUd,"  Madame 
Eeclair  said.  She  had  not  recovered  from  the  shock  the  cur^s 
story  had  given  her ;  it  had  demoralized  her,  and  had  upset  all  her 
self-control. 

Felicie  did  not  answer.  She  wanted  to  be  alone.  The  shame 
had  lessened  since  the  curd  went ;  perhaps  it  would  go  altogether 
if  she  were  by  herself.  Her  mother's  words  roused  a  quick 
spasm  of  jealousy,  and  this  warned  her  that  a  fight  lay  before  her. 
Her  love  had  not  left  her.  She  had  been  passive,  seemingly 
obedient,  but  she  felt  that  the  struggle  was  not  over. 

''  Mother,"  she  said  earnestly,  "  I  am  going  out ;  I  shall  not  be 
long  away,  but  do  not  let  them  wait  for  me  at  dinner-time.  And 
you — you  will  not  take  any  notice  of  this  to  the  child  till  I  come 
back." 

''  The  child  !  the  little  ungrateful  puss !  Her  own  idea  was  a 
good  one.  Yes,  I  will  send  her  to  the  convent,  and  then  Mathurin 
wiU  forget  her." 

"Mother!"  Fdlicie  burst  out,  but  she  checked  herself;  then, 
bending  down,  she  kissed  her  mother's  forehead,  and  went  quickly 
away. 

There  are  plenty  of  people  who,  in  this  eminently  practical 
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age,  mock  at  love.  Love  is  not  a  £Eict^  they  say ;  it  is  only  a 
fancy — a  fancy  which  girls  may  dream  themselves  into^  and  men 
can  do  without. 

F^licie  Beclair  was  not  fanciful ;  her  life  had  been  spent 
between  nursing  her  crippled  mother  and  keeping  the  accounts 
of  the  hotel,  and  these  occupations  had  not  left  her  time  for 
reading  or  for  dreaming.  .Her  odd  bits  of  leisure  had  been 
bestowed,  first  on  her  younger  sisters,  and  lately  on  her  orphan 
niece. 

And  yet  see  this  practical,  unimaginative  woman  now.  She 
has  been  kneeling  full  two  hours  in  the  old  grey  church  of  Bemou- 
champs,  battling  with  an  agony  of  love  and  of  jealousy,  till  it 
seems  to  her  that  she  can  never  be  friends  again  with  her  niece. 
Yesterday  this  good  woman  would  have  told  you  that  jealousy 
was  an  evU  passion  which  no  Christian  woman  would  listen  to. 
Look  at  her  now;  ''the  green-eyed  monster"  has  the  mastery 
over  her.  She  has  been  trying  to  pray,  in  vain;  her  eyes  are  dry 
and  burning,  her  head  feels  confused,  the  trial  is  more  than  she 
can  bear.  Mathurin  has  grown  into  her  heart  so  firmly  that  she 
knows  she  can  never  cast  him  out  of  it,  but  she  did  not  seek  him ; 
he  led  her  on. 

She  battles  with  the  mad  anger  that  fills  her  till  she  feels 
exhausted ;  then  a  snake-Jike  whisper  is  at  her  ear :  "  Mathurin 
has  been  encouraged,  seduced ;  the  glamour  of  youth  and  beauty 
has  led  him  away,  or  you  might  have  had  his  love."  Once  more 
the  tempest  sweeps  over  her  soul. 

The  mad  storm  of  passion  at  last  subsides ;  then  she  becomes 
dimly  conscious  that  she  is  kneeling  before  the  altar.  How  can 
she  kneel  there  and  cherish  such  wild,  evil  thoughts  ?  Her  jealousy 
has  roused  with  her  consciousness — ^it  clings  with  the  grasp  of  an 
octopus,  till  she  sinks  almost  prostrate,  for  the  strain  is  beyond 
her  strength. 

At  last  she  rises  from  her  knees.  She  sees  the  huge  cross  that 
hangs  from  the  ceiling  of  the  church.  At  this  she  bends  her  head 
on  her  clasped  hands ;  when  she  raises  it  again  she  looks  haggard,, 
but  calm ;  and  she  goes  out  into  the  air  with  the  slow,  feeble  gait 
of  an  old  woman. 

.  She  cannot  go  home  at  once ;  she  turns  along  a  path  between 
the  graves  which  leads  her  to  the  back  of  the  building.  Under  the 
^oup  of  trees  here  are  many  wooden  crosses,  some  old,  some  new, 
decked  with  wreaths  of  immortelles  and  glass  beads,  some 
among  them  almost  hidden  by  leaves  and  flowers.  F^Iicie  goe^i 
on  to  one  a  little  apart  from  the  rest ;  there  is  a  railing  round  it, 
and  a  white  cluster  rose  fills  up  the  grassed  centre  of  the  enclosure, 
while  from  the  back  of  the  cross  a  veil  of  green,  many-leaved 
creeper  streams  downwards,  and  sways  backwards  and  forwards 
with  the  wind. 

On  the  cross  is  the  name, ''  Ottilie  Jucaise*" 
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WhilQ  F^licie  stands  gazing,  hot  tears  fill  her  poor  dry  eyes 
and  fall  on  her  sister's  grave. 

''I  promised  to  be  her  child's  mother/'  she  says  to  herself; 
*'  well,  a  mother  gives  her  life  for  her  child." 

And  at  this  the  stony  heart  melts  to  a  glow  of  tenderness  for 
the  girl  who  owes  so  much  to  her  fostering  care. 

"I  give  up  nothing  to  her/'  she  says;  "his  love  was  never 
mine  to  give." 

It  is  done;  F^cie  feels  that  the  battle  is  over;  she  may 
still  suffer,  but  she  knows  that  the  cure  for  her  wound  lies  out  of 
herself.  She  bends  down  and  picks  off  the  dried  blossoms  and 
leaves  from  the  rose-tree,  and  even  smiles  as  she  thinks  how  like 
they  are  to  her  own  hopes. 

F^icie  came  slowly  out  of  the  churchyard.  When  she  reached 
the  gate  she  saw  Beixbe  standing  in  the  entrance  of  the  pres- 
bytery. 

F^de  stood  stilly  her  heart  beat  quickly,  while  her  cheeks 
grew  hot,  but  Barbe  did  not  see  her,  she  was  staring  straight 
down  the  road.  The  tearful  woman  remembered  that^  though  she 
had  blushed  and  smiled  under  this  old  woman's  congratulations, 
she  had  not  owned  in  words  that  she  loved  Mathurin.  She  stood 
still,  thinking.  No  doubt  Barbe  was  as  an^y  with  her  son  as 
her  own  mother  had  been  with  him,  for  poor  F^licie  felt  that  her 

Sosition  at  the  inn  had  gained  her  favour  in  the  eyes  of  Madame 
adot.  Surely  it  would  make  things  easier  for  Mathurin  if  she 
were  to  face  this  matter  bravely. 

She  went  on  steadily  till  she  reached  Barbe,  who  looked 
startled  and  troubled  at  her  sudden  appearance. 

"  You  must  not  think  our  little  girl  is  without  fortune,"  she 
said ;  "  she  will  have  my  legacy  one  of  these  days,  and  she  will 
also  have  her  share  with  uie  others.  Do  not  think  she  is  too 
young  for  your  son.  I  have  trained  her,  and  I  know  that  she  is 
good  and  steady." 

*'  She  is  not  so  good  as  you  are,"  Barbe  growled,  so  taken  by 
surprise  that  she  felt  as  if  this  were  being  said  in  a  dream,  from 
which  she  should  presently  waken. 

**  You  are  partial,  old  friend."  Then  in  a  more  cheerful  tone, 
**  I  am  going  to  Liege  to-morrow ;  can  I  do  anything  there  for 
you  ?  " 

Barbe  looked  hard  at  her. 

^'  Eh  ?   You  will  then  want  Mathurin  to  drive  you  to  Comblain  ?  " 

F^cie  stooped  down  to  tie  her  shoe. 

'*  Oh  no ! "  she  said ;  "  I  shall  start  quite  early  and  get  the  dili- 
gence at  Aywaille."  Then,  as  she  once  more  stood  upright : 
"  You  will  be  kind  to  my  little  girl  while  I  am  away ;  1  count 
on  you,  remember." 

Before  Barbe  could  settle  what  to  answer,  F^licie  nodded,  and 
was  soon  half-way  home. 
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As  she  went  along  she  decided  how  to  act.  There  must  be  no 
hesitation,  no  time  to  think  in,  she  said  to  herself.  It  had  all 
come  clearly  to  her  while  she  stood  ciying  over  Ottilie's  grave. 
Mathurin  had  been  made  unhappy  by  her  fault,  and,  at  any  cost, 
she  must  restore  his  happiness. 

She  looked  in  at  the  door  of  her  sisters'  sewing-room. 

"  Come  here,  F^licie,"  she  said. 

The  girl  looked  sullen,  but  Elise  gave  her  a  gentle  push,  and 
she  rose  and  went  forward  unwillingly.  Keeping  her  eyes  on  the 
ground,  F^licie  led  the  way  to  the  parlour,  out  outside  the  door 
she  stopped  and  put  her  arm  round  hertiiece. 

The  young  F^icie  gave  no  answering  caress;  she  seemed 
frozen, 

"  I  wish  you  joy,  my  child,"  her  aunt  whispered ;  "  I  know  that 
you  will  be  a  good  wife  to  Mathurin  Jadot" 

At  this  a  strange  change  came  over  the  two  F^Iicies, 

The  younger  one  burst  into  tears,  and,  clasping  her  fragile  aunt 
in  her  strong  young  arms,  she  sobbed  out  incoherent  thanks* 
But  the  elder  E^icie  had  become  cold  and  stiff.  She  drew  her* 
self  away,  and,  going  forward,  she  opened  the  door  of  her  mother's 
room,  and  led  her  niece  in. 

"Mother,"  she  said  firmly,  **you  will  give  our  child  your 
blessing  on  her  betrothal." 

Madame  Reclair  had  turned  away  when  she  saw  her  grand* 
daughter. 

*'1b  she  going  back  to  school  ?  '^  she  asked  in  an  injured  voice. 

"  No,  mother,  listen." 

Something  in  her  daughter's  tone  made  the  crippled  woman 
look  at  the  two  F^cies — one  so  bright  and  blushing,  with  tears 
on  her  dark  lashes ;  the  other  pale,  yet  with  a  strange  sparkle  in 

""  IC»  soiBg  t,  „^.  M.U>urfn  IM.  .od  you  will  give  W 
your  blessmg,  and  you  will  let  her  take  my  place  in  the  bureau 
— ^will  you  not,  mother  dear  ?  " 

Madame  Eeclair  looked  up  with  pathetic  entreaty  in  her  sunken 
eyes. 

"  Your  place  ?   You  are  not  going  to  leave  me,  my  best-beloved  ? " 

She  put  her  trembling  fingers  on  her  daughter's  arm,  and 
F^licie  gave  her  a  bright  reassuring  smile. 

*'  Do  not  be  afraid,"  she  said  ;  "  I  shall  return  before  you  can 
miss  me ;  they  will  all  do  their  best  in  my  absence,  and  our  poor 
aunt  at  Liege  has  been  left  to  herself  too  long." 

Then  she  put  the  girl's  clammy,  trembling  fingers  into  Madame 
Reclair's,  and  she  left  the  two  together. 

KATHARINE   S.   MACQUOID, 


ideaij  centres  of  spiritual  activity. 

A  LAY  SERMON. 

BY  ^  BETHAM-EDWABDS. 

Ikteresting  as  it  has  been  to  read,  in  the  pages  of  a  contemporary, 
of  all  that  is  being  done  by  the  various  churches  and  independent 
sects  for  the  elevation  of  numanity,  it  is  still  more  interesting  to 
speculate  on  what  remains  to  be  accomplished  in  the  same  dnrec^ 
tion  by  ideal  centres  of  spiritual  activity.  Whilst  doing  fiill 
justice  to  the  efforts  of  individuals  and  associated  bodies  on 
behalf  of  mankind,  few  of  us  can  insist  a  feeling  of  profound  sad- 
ness at  the  inadequacy  of  human  endeavour  when  brought  fiEice 
to  face  with  the  deep-seated  materialism  of  existenca  In  spite 
of  the  most  praiseworthy  devotion  and  self-denial  on  the  part  of 
religious  teacners,  in  spite  of  their  zealous  propagandism,  in  spite 
of  tne  multifarious  organizations  having  a  theological  basis,  how 
little  do  we  find  that  can  be  called  real  religion  or  a  spiritual 
basis  of  life,  no  matter  in  what  direction  we  seek  for  it !  For 
surely  such  influences,  if  they  are  worth  anything  at  aU,  should 
elevate  ideals  of  thought  and  conduct,  and  above  all  things  tend 
to  bring  one  section  of  society  in  fraternal  sympathy  with  another. 
Take  the  working  classes  to  begin  with,  and  supposed  to  stand 
most  in  need  of  spiritual  stimulus  from  without.  The  working 
man  who  reads  and  thinks  for  himself  is,  and  must  needs  be,  an 
indifferentist  to  religious  matters.  He  ceases  to  attend  a  place  of 
worship  simply  because  his  reason  rejects  the  dogmas  forced  upon 
him  there,  and  because  neither  his  moral  nature  nor  his  intellect 
receives  any  nutriment  whatever  from  the  discourses  of  the 
pulpit.  He  has  outstripped  his  teachera  He  has  applied,  to 
his  own  case,  the  noble  words  of  Locke  :  "  He  that  believes 
without  having  any  reason  for  believing  may  be  in  love  with 
his  own  fancies,  but  neither  seeks  truth  as  he  ought  nor 
pays  the  obedience  due  to  his  Maker,  Who  would  have  him 
use  those  discerning  faculties  he  has  given  him  to  keep  him  out 
of  mistake  and  error."  And  he  has  most  likely  thought  out  for 
himself  another  aphorism  of  the  great  writer:  "All  the  great  ends 
of  morality  and  religion  are  well  enough  secured  without  philoso- 
phical proofs  of  the  soul's  immortality."  But  how  different  the 
case  of  the  poor  seeker  after  truth  compared  to  that  of  the  rich  1 
And  here  we  are  brought  to  the  matter  at  least  with  which  an 
ideal  centre  of  spiritual  activity  should  concern  itself.     It  is 
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astonishing  with  what  complacency  the  wealthy  classes  have 
hitherto  enjoyed  the  monopoly  of  all  the  spiritualizing  influences 
that  lie  outside  theology !  Now  there  can  be  hardly  two  opinions 
as  to  the  elevating  e&cts  of  music ;  but  music  no  more  than  art 
or  foreign  travel  can  be  enjoyed  without  means  and  leisure. 
How  seldom  does  it  occur  to  those  who  can  cultivate  eveiy 
artistic  impulse,  gratify  every  aesthetic  whim,  who  have  been 
enabled  to  improve  their  taste  by  visiting  the  great  picture- 
galleries  of  the  world,  to  feast  their  eyes  on  the  most  beautiful 
scenes  of  all  countries, — how  seldom,  I  say,  does  it  occur  to  them 
that  such  means  of  intellectual  gratification  and  happiness  are 
quite  beyond  the  reach  of  the  vast  majority  of  mankind !  In  a 
neighbouring  country,  not  admitted  to  be  given  over  much  to 
spiritualizing  the  people,  free  musical  academies  and  travelling 
scholarships  have  done  something  towards  destroying  this  mono- 
poly. Any  French  boy  or  girl  can  obtain  a  musical  or  scientific 
education  free  of  cost,  and  diligence  in  the  state  schools  is  re- 
warded by  a  spell  of  travel.  It  seems  to  me  that  an  ideal 
centre  of  spiritual  activity  should  inculcate  this  duty,  of 
8harin£^,  not  only  the  common  but  the  hifi^hest  and  best 
thingTof  life  with  oar  less  favoured  neighbours.  There  are. 
it  is  true,  free  libraries  here  and  there,  and  benevolent  people 
are  opening  clubs  and  organizing  musical  evenings  for  workmg 
men  and  women.  But  the  real  want  of  an  artizan's  life 
is  leisure.  These  efforts  avail  little  so  long  as  leisure  is  the 
privilege  of  one  class  only.  Surely,  too,  a  consideration  of 
our  own  happier  condition  should  render  us  milder  in  our 
judgment  of  the  working  classes  and  the  poor.  We  find  in 
them  a  painful  lack  of  disinterestedness  and  scrupulous  con- 
duct in  tneir  dealings  with  those  belonging  to  a  different  social 
feeling;  also,  it  must  be  admitted,  an  almost  total  inability 
on  their  part  to  appreciate  disinterestedness  and  scrupulous 
conduct  in  others.  The  sentiment  of  justice,  alas !  is  painfully 
wanting,  whilst  coarseness  of  speech,  selfishness,  and  gross- 
ness  of  behaviour  shock  us  not  a  little.*  Have  the  various 
centres  of  spiritual  activity  done  their  part  here  ?  Have 
the  churches  appealed  to  humanity  on  the  highest  ground, 
trying  to  give  those  in  the  humbler  ranks  of  life  an  intellectual 
stimulus  and  worthy  ambition  ?  Have  they  set  before  the  rich 
ideals  of  life  and  conduct  which  would  make  the  present  un- 
satisfisustoiy  condition  of  society  impossible  ?  I  say,  no.  The 
teachings  of  the  pulpit  to  the  poor  have  been — Abase  yourselves. 
Be  content  with  the  meanness  and  inadequacy  of  your  present 
existence,  and  heavenly  rewards  shall  be  yours  hereafter !  To  the 
well-to-do  and  the  rich,  the  admonition  of  the  churches  has  been 

*  It  may  hardly  be  believed,  yet  the  conviction  has  been  arrived  at  after  lonj^ 
cesidence  in  France,  that  class  antipathy  is  mnch  stronger  here  than  on  the  other 
side  of  the  water. — M.  b.-e. 
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even  more  defective  and  behind  the  spirit  of  the  age.  The  mirror 
has  not  been  held  up  to  society.  The  crying  evils  of  this  nine- 
teenth century  have  not  been  handled. 

The  classes  hitherto  relegated  to  a  lower  mental  as  well  as> 
material  level  should  be  stimulated  to  raise  themselves ;  those  wfaa 
have  complacently  enjoyed  every  opportunity  of  developing  not 
only  their  physical  and  mental  powers,  but  artistic  perceptions^ 
should  be  shown  the  error  of  resigning  themselves  to  an  in- 
equality for  which  they  are  largely  responsible.  It  is  not  the 
necessity  of  toiling  for  daily  bread  that  causes  discontent  and 
socialistic  feeling  among  us.  It  is  the  want  of  the  highest  and 
best  things  in  life — a  uttle  leisure,  a  little  knowledge,  a  little 
artistic  gratification.  Why  should  the  power  of  understanding 
the  best  literature,  the  best  art,  the  best  music,  be  a  monopoly  of 
one  section  of  society  ?  This  deprivation  is  a  far  greater  grievance 
than  even  the  inferior  physical  conditions  into  which  the  working 
classes  are  bom,  inheriting,  as  they  do,  the  poor  physique  and 
stunted  growth,  induced  by  unwholesome  dwellings,  unhealthy 
occupations,  and  insufficient  food  and  clothing.  Things  are 
changing  for  the  better,  in  these  respects^  but  certainly  not 
thanks  to  the  pulpit. 

Among  the  teachings  of  a  Church  of  the  future  there  should 
figure  another  kind  of  almsgiving.  Bestow  not  your  left-off 
garments,  your  Christmas  doles  of  beef  and  blankets,  but  gifts  of 
a  higher  order.  Give  your  less-favoured  neighbours  some  of  that 
knowledge  which  you  yourselves  count  as  j^our  choicest  possession^ 
Show  them,  not  the  magic  lantern  or  the  merry-go-round,  but  the 
works  of  art  that  are  your  choicest  heirlooms,  your  pictures^ 
statues,  whatever  you  have  of  the  best! 

We  turn  to  another  subject.  Certainly  oue  of  the  most  paonful 
phases  of  modem  society  is  the  inordinate  craving  for  wealth 
manifested  by  those  already  possessed  of  enough  for  all  the  reason* 
able  comforts,  not  to  say  luxuries  of  life.  The  great  evil  of  this 
is  the  demoralizing  efiect  on  the  minds  of  the  young ;  indeed, 
in  certain  cases,  a  total  perversion  of  natural  feeling  is  thereby 
induced, — I  allude  to  the  spirit  of  aggrandizement  witnessed  in 
rich  or  well-to-do  families,  and  the  unblushing  way  in  which 
the  nearest  kinsfolk  of  rich  childless  people  are  permitted,  nay, 
encouraged,  to  count  beforehand  on  their  money.  The  present 
mode  of  life  is  so  costly  and  extravagant  that  even  well-inten- 
tioned parents  are  driven  to  this  expedient  when  forecasting 
the  future  of  their  sons  and  daughters.  Nor  are  the  children 
kept  in  ignorance  of  such  considerations.  A  mercenary,  cal- 
culating spirit  in  the  family  circle  is  generally  regarded  as 
a  French  foible,  but  among  ourselves  it  is  almost  as  painfully 
and  often  grotesquely  conspicuous.  An  entire  paper  might  be 
devoted  to  nineteenth  century  nepotism,  which,  unless  checked, 
is  likely  to  take  more  lamentable  proportions  stUl.     The  reason 
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is  obvious.  In  no  country  in  the  world  is  there  a  parallel 
to  the  large  class  of  rich  unmarried  women  of  England,  a  class 
likely  to  increase  enormously  both  in  numbers  and  importance. 
Here  then  is  a  wide  field  for  that  cupidity  among  kinsfolk  which 
forms  perhaps  the  most  disagreeable  feature  of  modem  social  life. 
Clearly  there  is  something  morally  wrong  when  people,  already 
in  easy  circumstances,  covet  superfluous  wealth  for  their  children ; 
wealth  that  in  the  cases  of  the  childless  should  certainly  go  to 
great  public  causes,  and  the  amelioration  of  humanity.  The 
riches  of  unmarried  and  childless  relations  would  have  a  very 
different  moral  effect  on  the  young  if,  instead  of  being  regarded 
as  already  an  acquisition  and  meaus  of  more  lavish  expenditure 
in  the  future  to  be  surely  counted  on,  it  were  held  as  so  much 
money  that  would  do  honour  to  the  family  name  by  being  magw 
nanimously  spent  But  no  such  thing.  If  here  and  there  some 
so-called  eccentricity  bequeath  the  bulk  of  his  or  her  fortune 
away  from  the  family,  a  plea  of  insanity  or  incompetence  is 
straightway  set  up,  and  the  will  contested  in  a  court  of  law.  A 
Christian  and  enlightened  spirit  ought  to  take  account  of  the 
misery  in  the  world,  and  long  ago  have  lifted  itself  above  that 
gross  materialism  known  as  the  worship  of  money. 

Again,  take  the  subject  of  brutality  to  animals,  cruel  sports^ 
vivisection,  etc.  Long  ago  one  of  the  sweetest  of  our  poets 
preached  the  doctrine — 

**  No  greater  shame  to  man  than  inhmnanitie.** 

But  the  humanitarian  movements  worthy  of  the  age  have  not  been 
inspired  by  the  churches,  although  no  more  fitting  theme  for  the 
pulpit  could  be  found,  one  would  think,  than  the  protection  of 
the  weak  and  the  helpless. 

Once  more,  take  that  hideous  evil  of  our  own,  as  of  every 
preceding  age,  immorality  and  the  loose  relations  of  the  sexes. 
How  much  have  the  various  centres  of  spiritual  activity  accom- 
plished here  ?  From  other  quarters  have  emanated  the  crusade 
against  the  State  regulation  of  vice,  now  protested  against  in 
France,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  by  laymen,  publicists,  and 
women.  The  French  clergy  have  no  more  lifted  a  linger  in  this 
matter  than  in  the  movement  on  behalf  of  animals,  one  result  of 
which  was  the  passing  of  the  Loi  Grammont  What  we  want, 
therefore,  is  spiritual  and  moral  teaching  on  a  level  with  the 
requirements  of  the  age,  and  courage  in  pointing  out  the  real 
hindrances  to  advance  in  this  direction,  surely  the  most  important 
to  which  our  thoughts  can  turn.  It  is  not  enough  to  have  our 
shortcomings  pointed  out  Side  by  side  with  the  reality  should 
be  placed  an  ideal,  appropriate  to  the  actual  world,  the  seat,  insig- 
nificant although  it  be,  of  our  toil  and  endeavour ;  to  use  the 
words  of  Lucretius,  "  Tins  poor  life  of  ours,  this  struggle  in  the 
dark." 


A  LIEDER  KREIS. 


IX. 
**  PARTING  TO  MBKT  AGAIN." 

Fabting  to  meet  again 
Is  sach  sweet  sorrow^ 
That  seals  of  men  are  fain 
From  Fate  to  borrow 
So  much  of  fi^rief  and  ache 
Asmayjoyfeenermake. 

Yet  shall  the  word  be  given 

One  day  for  endless 

Parting,  when  we  to  heaven 

Or  hell  go  friendless. 

Ah^  dared  we  hope  that  feet 

And  lips  even  there  shonld  meet  I 

X. 

'*IN  THE  BAT   OF  NAPLES." 

Once  more  from  midnight  visions  and  the 

strain 
Of  sleepless  pain 
I  have  arisen^  and  I  stand 
l^ot  as  a  victor  glorious  with  the  palm 
In  my  right  hand, 
But  cold  and  calm^ 
To  &te  resigned^ 
With  reason  clothed  and  in  my  firmer 

mind. 

Lo,  from  her  amethystine  cap 

The  bay  to  heaven  is  tossing  up 

Incense  of  buds  new-born  I 

Lo^  songs  of  mom 

Ascend  from  nightingales,  in  chorus 

flinging 
Their  souls  forth  from  their  quick  and 

quivering  throat ! 
The  world  is  ringing 
Witib  music ;  not  one  note 
Makes  discord;  I  alone  am  grave  and 

mute. 

JOHN  AB^mg^N  STMONDfl^ 


MR.  THOMAS  HARDY'S  RUSTICS. 

BY  JAMES  PURVES. 

«  It  is  as  xisky  to  calculate  people's  ways  of  living  from  their  writings  as  their 
incomes  fifom  their  way  of  living." 

Mb.  Keioh,  in  Hardy's  ''Hand  of  Ethelberta." 

Mb.  Hardt  is  the  best  portrayer  of  our  Englisli  rustics.  His 
rastics,  it  may  fearlessly  be  said,  are  unrivalled.  Qeoige  Eliot, 
Geoi]ge  Sand,  or  Tourgeneiff,  can  hardly  be  compared  to  him  for 
the  firm  grip,  the  humour,  the  touches  of  realism,  and  masterly 
completeness  of  the  pictures  he  presents  of  the  labourers  on  farms 
and  fields.  He  could  not  have  made  a  deeper  impression  in 
literature  if  he  had  written  of  these  country  characters  alone. 
We  do  not  read  his  novels  as  we  read  the  novels  of  others,  for 
the  story,  though  he  is  a  master  of  construction,  and  his  story 
abounds  with  side  incidents  and  romantic  episodes  which  keep 
us  in  suspense ;  we  read  them  for  his  villagers,  his  farm-labourers, 
their  talk,  their  humours,  the  bits  of  modem  rural  life  in  an 
English  shire.  They  are  his  own,  and  are  as  distinct  an  addition 
to  literature  as  are  Dickens's  minor  characters.  We  see  them,  we 
hear  their  voices,  we  enjoy  their  whimsicalities,  and  they  seem  to 
us  to  have  more  realism  than  the  ordinary  characters  we  meet 
in  life.  They  are  a  group  of  village  worthies.  These  figures  of 
farm  and  village  life,  which  seem  to  have  slipped  naturally  into 
his  novels  to  complete  the  rural  scene,  are  far  and  away  his  most 
delightful  characters.  Paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  his  minor 
characters  are  his  major.  He  has  no  strong  figure  to  place  along- 
side John  Ridd  or  Adam  Bede.  He  has  not  in  his  company  of 
women  anything  so  charming  as  Mr.  Black's  Princess  oi  Thule ; 
he  appears  to  prefer  heroes  to  heroines.  But  he  has  given  us, 
what  no  other  novelist  seems  either  able  or  willing  to  give  us, 
real  and  picturesque  rustics.  We  read  Mr.  Besant  for  phases  of 
life  and  a  charming,  pleasant  story ;  Mrs.  Oliphant  for  sympathetic 
and  domestic  scenes  in  modem  mansions ;  Mr.  Payn  for  bits  of 
contemporary  portraits  and  dub-talk ;  and  Mr.  Black  for  sunsets 
and  effects  of  wind  and  wave  when  we  cannot  get  a  holiday, — ^but 
we  read  Mr.  Hardy  for  the  racy,  inimitable  talk,  and  description 
of  rustics  such  as  Reuben  the  tranter,  Jan  Co^gan,  Matthew 
Moon,  and  Diggory  Venn,  Joseph  Poorgrass,  and  Cripplestraw. 
The  twentieth  paj*t  of  the  stoiy  as  devoted  to  his  Dorset- 
shire folk  is  of  enduring  interest.  His  novels  cannot  be  written 
after  Mr.  Besant's  recipe  in  his  "Art  of  Fiction,"  for  his  best 
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is  nature  and  not  art.  They  even  set  Mr.  Howell's  theoiy  at 
defiance.  He  has  a  story  to  tell,  and  he  tells  it  well,  ihougn  he 
has  told  but  one  all  the  time,  as  Earle's  "  Young  Raw  Preacher  * 
only  preached  one  sermon,  and  had  more  tricks  with  it  than 
a  tailor  with  an  old  cloak  to  turn  it  and  piece  it.  Mr.  Hardy's 
recurring  story  is  about  two  men  courting  one  woman* 

We  British  tenaciously  adhere  to  stereotyped  ideas  about  rural 

life  and  rustic  labourers.     We  have  dreadfuUy  mistaken  notioiis 

of  these  poor  folk.    What  we  do  know  is  that  forced  upon  us  by 

gentlemen  seeking  Parliamentary  honours — that  they  have  no 

votes,  seldom  pay  rents,  and  in  their  old  age  frequently  become 

inmates  of  the  workhouse.    To  a  pedestrian  they  at  times  look 

like  serfs,  and  not  like  free  men.    To  others  they  are  modem 

Arcadians,  living  in  an  Arcady  of   thatched   cottages,  scarlet 

runners,  and  enjoying  peaceful  nights  and  days.     The  harvest 

field  and  reapers  remind  some  of  Bums'  songs  and  dashing  court* 

ship;  the  haymaking  of   blue   skies  and  water-colours;  sheep 

shearing  and  sowing  of  the  fine  arts ;  and  the  rude,  healthy-looking 

rural  figures  of  old  songs  and  sentiment.     While  we  welcome  the 

Scot's  songs  and  Millet's  pictures,  we  follow  Mr.  Arnold's  opinions 

in  deeming  that  world  of   diink,  manners,  and  religion,  often 

harsh,  sordid,  and  repulsive.    Critics  have  been  repelled  by  the 

picture  as  seen  by  the  peasant's  eye,  forgetting  that  peasant  life 

to  be  of  real  value  must  be  painted  from  uiat  point  of  view. 

Millet  at  first  shocked  the  Parisians  with  his  harsh  truthfulness 

to  the  life  he  saw  about  his  home,  to  the  voices  of  the  fields  he 

had  heard  from  boyhood,  and  to  the  labouring  bended  figure 

that  made  his  native  forests  and  plains  eloquent  with  human 

endeavour.     We  British  must  have  our  pictures  of  the  country^ 

and  the  country  folk  made  pleasant  and  pretty,  and,  if  you  please, 

sentimental  and  poetic.    This  old  and  false  idea  will  not  easily 

die    It  can  only  be  uprooted  by  personal  knowledge,  say  by 

going   to  the   high   lands  of  Surrey  any  spring  evening,  and 

observing  for  ourselves  a  peasant  loaded  with  faggots,  making 

his  way  homewards.     "  The  unexpected  and  always  surprising 

way,"  says  the  French  artist,  "  in  which  the  figure  strikes  you, 

instantly  reminds  you  of  the  common  and  melancholy  lot  of 

humanity — weariness.     It  is  always  like  the  impression  of  La 

Fontaine's  wood-cutter  in  the  fable."     Rustic  realism  is  vastly 

interesting,  is  of  more  importance  to  living  men  than  the  false 

sentiment  in  the  sentimental  song,  and  brings  with  it  enduring 

truth.      Rustic   idj'Us  fade  and  fail,  reality  abides   with    us. 

Until  the  end  of  time  there  will  be  a  rivalry  between  the  two 

schools.    To  the  realist,  the  furze-cutter,  as  described  by  Mr. 

Hardy,  on  the  russet  heath,  is  of  little  more  account  in  life  than 

an  insect  appears  as  a  parasite  on  the  heath,  fretting  its  surface 

in  his  daily  labour,  as  a  moth  frets  a  garment,  engrossed  with  its 

products,  and  having  no  knowledge  of  anything  outside  its  slope 
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of  tern  and  gorse,  lichen  and  moss ;  while  to  the  idealist  he  is 
symbolic  of  the  poverty,  weariness,  and  loneliness  of  all  country 
folk.  The  realist  and  the  idealist  will  find  ample  enjoyment  in 
Mr.  Hardy's  pages. 

Rustics  to  be  artistically  true  must  be  thoroughly  local  and 
provinciaL  Mr.  Hardy  makes  it  no  secret  that  his  are  of  his 
native  shire  of  Dorset— Wessex,  he  loves  to  call  it.  They  are  in 
the  true  sense  local  men.  No  set  of  men  are  so  devoted  natives 
as  countrymen  are.  They  live  on  the  parish  and  farm  gossip, 
where  the  exact  time  of  day  has  a  touch  of  hearsay  and 
**  perhaps  "  about  it,  their  eight-day  clocks  and  watches  declining 
to  keep  Greenwich  time,  as  much  as  their  owners  decline  to  follow 
the  latest  fashions,  and  where  engagements  are  never  made  by 
the  minute  or  the  hour,  but  by  the  day  and  the  week.  Mn 
Hardy's  rustics  axe  as  appropriate  to  their  spot  as  red  cattle 
are  to  Devonshire ;  the  Cotswold  sheep  to  the  Cotswold  Hills ; 
white-faced  cattle  to  Hertfordshire  ;  and  lon^-homed  and  haired 
kylos  to  the  highland  hills.  They  boast  m  being  local  men, 
and  you  are  glad  to  find  them  Dorset  men  first  and  Englishmen 
afterwards.  English  rustics  diflfer  in  every  shire,  in  ways  of  life, 
in  speech,  and  in  dress.  The  Hampshire  farm  horse  does  not  know, 
and  could  not  answer  to,  the  orders  which  a  Yorkshire  labourer 
uses. 

Rural  folk  in  the  old  pastorals  are  generally  represented  as 
patterns  of  Christians  and  zealous  upholders  of  the  Church.  If 
the  British  rustics  of  this  nineteenth  century  be  props  of  the 
Church,  they  are  certainly  unaware  of  it.  The  sound  of  country 
bells  falling  sweetly  on  the  ear  on  Sunday  mornings,  and  the 
description  of  villagers  reverentially  trooping  to  the  old  church 
nestling  in  the  churchyard,  is  a  favourite  subject  with  senti- 
mental novelists.  Mr.  Hardy  makes  it  clear  he  is  not  one  of 
them.  One  cannot  with  safety  generalise,  but  with  him  the 
clergy  touch  the  lives  of  their  rural  parishioners  at  few  points, 
and  only  on  great  occasions, — ^at  marriages,  at  baptisms,  and  at 
funerals,  when  they  cannot  decently  be  dispensed  with.  And  it 
is  true.  At  other  times  the  clergy  are  ignored  with  a  calm 
assurance  that  they  have  no  power  for  good  or  ill.  This  may 
be  an  unpleasant  phase ;  it  is  the  phase  of  realism.  He  describes 
it,  as  in  duty  bound,  again  and  again  with  rustic  sarcasm.  There 
are  remarkably  few  points  of  difference  between  his  country 
congregations  and  the  country  congregations  of  Cowper  in  the 
"  Cormoisaeur  "  of  last  centuiy.  Sunday  with  the  rustics  is  the 
courting-day,  not  a  church-going  day.  To  go  to  church  is 
not  to  go  to  worship,  but  for  something  "curious  to  happen." 
Gabriel  Oak,  the  shepherd,  was  on  Sunday  a  man  of  misty  views, 
hampered  by  "  his  best  clothes  and  umbrella."  Going  to  church 
except  to  be  married  was  phenomenal.  Humphrey  says,  **  'Tis  a 
very  strange  thing — whenever  one  of  Egdon  Heath  folk  goes  to 
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church  some  rum  job  or  otiier  is  sure  to  go  on."  Talking  of  the 
parish  parsou,  '*  I  don't  believe/'  moralised  Reuben,  the  tranter, 
the  ordinary  village  cynic,  '^ 'twill  make  a  pennyworth  o'  dif- 
ference^to  we  poor  martels  here  or  hereafter  whether  his  fiennoDS 
be  good  or  bad,  my  sonnies."  This  is  rustic  humour,  nav,  it  is 
rustic  realism.  Jan  Goggan  in  another  novel  puts  it  more  Uuntly, 
and  there  are  many  rural  Jan  Coggans.  "  I've  stuck  like  a  plaster 
to  the  old  faith  I  was  bom  in.  iTes ;  there's  this  to  be  said  Sat 
the  Church — a  man  can  belong  to  the  Church  and  bide  in  his 
cheerful  old  inn,  and  never  trouble  or  worry  his  mind  about 
doctrines  at  alL  But  to  be  a  meetinger,  you  must  sto  to  chapel 
in  all  winds  and  weathers,  and  make  yourself  as  frantic  as  a 
skit.  We  know  very  well  if  anybody  ^oes  to  heaven  they  wilL 
3ut  I  hate  a  fellow  who'll  change  his  old  ancient  doctrines  for  the 
sake  of  getting  to  heaven.  I'd  as  soon  turn  king's  evidence  for  a 
few  pounds  you  get.  Why,  neighbours,  when  every  one  of  my 
taties  was  frosted,  our  Parson  Thirdly  were  the  man  who  gave 
me  a  sack  of  seed,  though  he  hardly  had  one  for  his  own  use, 
and  no  money  to  buy  'em." 

Mr.  Hardy's  world  of  country  characters  is  not  an  unpleasant 
world,  as  worlds  go;  it  has  occasionally  gaiety  of  the  recklesB 
order,  easy  manners,  and  easier  beliefis ;  the  rustic  has  a  song  of 
gladness  in  his  poverty,  and  little  of  that  Celtic  weariness  and 
hissitude  which  Millet  associated  with  the  toilers  of  the  soil 
The  rustics  are  a  company  of  as  pleasant  spoken  fellows,  and  with 
well  marked  features,  as  one  could  wish  to  meet  in  any  parish 
churchyard, — Gabriel  Oak,  Diggory  Venn,  Reuben,  the  tranter, 
Jan  Coggan,  Matthew  Moon,  Mark  Clark,  Christian  Cantle,  Crip- 
plestraw,  and  a  host  of  others  with  high-sounding  names.  They  are 
folk  who  keep  up  a  perpetual  interest  in  old  things,  who  have 
nourished  themselves  on  the  gossip  and  occurrences  of  the  parish 
during  the  last  thirty  years,  who  revive  their  spirits  by  the  way- 
ward story  of  a  fellow  they  once  knew,  or  damp  their  enthusiasm 
by  reflections  on  other  people's  ill  fate  and  untimely  ends,  who 
love  to  hear  the  clarionet  and  the  bass  violin  in  church,  the 
simpler  notes  being  more  in  keeping  with  the  simplicity  of  the 
old  church  than  the  crowded  chords  and  interludes  of  any  oigan ; 
and  whose  belief  in  witchcraft  is  so  genuine  that  their  children 
naturally  pricked  with  a  needle  a  lady  at  worship  because  she 
was  suspected.  Honest  Mark  sadly  bemoans  the  strides  of  pro- 
gress, in  the  spirit  of  a  man  who  loved  time's  leisure  marks  too 
well  to  have  any  left  for  new-fangled  things :  '*  What  with  the 
parsons,  and  clerks,  and  school  people,  and  serious  tea  parties, 
the  merry  old  ways  of  good  life  have  gone  to  the  dogs,  upon  my 
carcase  they  have."  ''  Ah,"  sighs  a  captain,  "  there's  too  much  of 
that  sending  to  school  in  these  days.  It  only  does  harm.  Eveiy 
gate  post  and  barn's  door  you  come  to  is  sure  to  have  some  bad 
word  or  other  chalked  upon  it  by  the  young  rascals;  a  woman 
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€an  hardly  pass  for  ahame  sometimes.  Their  fathers  couldn't  do 
it»'  and  the  country  was  all  the  better  for  it."  I  can  imagine  a 
fiiU  developed  Briton  centuries  hereafter  reading  Mr.  Hardy's 
novels  as  we  read  an  ancient  author^  for  glimpses  of  by-gone  lue, 
and  finding  there  more  realism  in  the  best  sense  than  can  be 
found  in  reports  of  Royal  Commissions  or  statistical  societies^ 
and  exclaimmg,  "  What  splendid  men  the  countrymen  must  have 
been !  They  seldom  went  to  church,  they  were  neither  able  to 
read  nor  write,  yet  they  spoke  beautiful  English  I  No  parson 
troubled  himself  with  the  cure  of  their  soms,  not  even  one 
whom 

**  *  Fiddling  and  fishing  were  his  acts ;  at  times 
He  altered  sermons,  he  aimed  at  rhymes.* 

"  Yet  they  used  phrases  of  the  Bible  and  the  Liturgy  in  every- 
day speech.  They  had  splendid  memories ;  in  faith,  they  were  a 
jolly  lot,  and  were  mighty  happy,  though  they  would  never  own 
it  They  had  no  gre^y  desire  to  stand  well  with  Heaven,  and 
get  an  undue  advantage  over  their  neighbours.  They  were  in  no 
mistake  made  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  of  natural  growth  in  body 
and  mind     They  were  genuine  ignorant  Britons." 

Inns  and  innkeepers  abound  in  his  rural  economy,  and  form 
delightful  chapters.  His  drinking  scenes  in  the  malt-houses  are 
so  happily  and  humorously  described  that  he  seems  to  have 
experienced  them.  Britons  are  fond  of  inns,  and  there  are  many 
descriptions  of  them  in  our  literature,  but  he  is  almost  alone 
in  catching  the  touch-aud-go  talk,  the  quaint  mixture  of  duU 
seriousness  which  rustics,  who  have  to  perfection  the  gift  of 
enjoying  a  soak,  indulge  in  when  stretching  their  legs  and  resting 
in  an  inn.  It  is  in  a  rural  parish  the  place  of  entertainment,  the 
house  of  call,  where  parcels  and  oral  messages  are  left,  not  to  say 
the  wages,  and  sometimes  the  character,  of  the  labourers.  It  is 
their  dub  house.  With  them  we  have  the  flne  English  feeling, 
like  that  of  old  Epictetus,  that  the  rustic  s  journeys  begin  £rom 
an  inn,  centre  at  an  inn^  and  end  at  an  inn.  As  the  saying  is, 
they  frequent  the  inn  more  than  the  church.  Not  over  anxious 
to  get  home,  they  enjoy  themselves,  and  that  contents  them; 
the  gossip  takes  their  feuicy,  story-telling  finds  them  in  the 
humour,  the  beer  goes  to  their  heads,  and  makes  their  legs  shaky, 
and  they  sit  still.  Like  Isaac  Walton,  they  rejoice  in  their  inn, 
sing  old  songs,  and  all  make  merry  together,  and  feel  the  happier 
for  it,  until  next  morning.  If  ever  a  man  deserves  a  good  glass 
of  beer,  it  is,  says  Mr.  Jefferies,  the  agricultural  labourer  upon 
the  conclusion  of  his  day's  work,  exposed  as  he  is  to  the  wear 
and  tear  of  the  elements.  Take  this  description  of  the  *'  Quiet 
Woman,"  at  throwing  the  dice  for  a  gown-piece: — ''Most  of 
them  were  sitting  round  the  room,  in  seats  divided  by  wooden 
elbows  like  those  of  cathedral  stalls,  which  were  covered  witii  the 
initials  of  many  an  illustrious  drunkard  of  former  times,  who 
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had  passed  his  days  and  his  nights  between  them,  and  now  lie  as 
an  alcoholic  cinder  in  the  nearest  churchyard  "  (an  alcoholic  cinder 
sounds  rather  cynical).  And  also  the  description  of  the  kitchen 
of  the  Buck's  Head,  where  "two  copper-coloured  discs,  in  the 
form  of  countenances  and  owners  of  two  of  the  most  appreciative 
throats  in  the  neighbourhood,  within  the  pale  of  respectability," 
sat  drinking,  who  ''might  have  been  said  to  resemble  the  setting 
sun  and  the  full  moon  shining  via-dr-vis  across  the  globe,"  and 
whose  chat  and  love  of  beer,  and  the  multiplying  eye,  proved  so 
strong  for  blushing  Joseph  Poorgrass,  that  he  clean  forgot  about 
his  horse  and  waggon,  and  the  coffin,  with  all  that  was  mortal  of 
poor  little  Fanny  Robin,  outside  in  the  fog  and  the  gloom  of  a 
mildewey  afternoon  !  In  such  scenes  the  novelist's  literary  akill 
is  at  its  best.  The  delightful  talk  over  a  jug  of  beer  has  the 
charm  of  old  ballads,  the  flavour  of  folk-lore ;  and  the  gnarled 
flexuous  figures  present  that  picturesqueness  which  out-door 
workmen  and  out-door  clothes  always  have.  They  remind  you 
of  what  is  thoroughly  British — ^beer-jugs,  long  clay  pipes,  white 
smocks,  knee  breeches,  cathedral-like  stalls  in  the  pubUc-bouse 
kitchen,  and  a  strain  of  old  English  music  in  their  beery  and 
cheery  voices.  It  is,  I  think,  a  charming  and  classic  British 
picture — a  picture  I  love  with  all  my  heart — ^a  picture  no  one 
can  paint  so  well  as  Mr.  Hardy. 

His  rustics  are  not  disfigured  by  that  English  insufferable  tone 
of  patronising  superiority.  There  are  scenes,  such  as  the  malt- 
house  chat  in  "  Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd  " ;  the  interior  of 
the  "  Quiet  Woman  "  inn,  at  throwing  the  dice  for  a  gown-piece 
in  the  "  Return  of  the  Native  " ;  the  vault  scene  in  the  "  Pair  of 
Blue  Eyes  " ;  the  choir  going  the  rounds  at  Christmas  in  "  Under 
the  Greenwood  Tree  *' ;  and  the  choristers  practising  in  *'  Two  on 
a  Tower,"  which,  on  being  read  to  big-boned  labourers,  make 
them  oblivious  to  their  beer-jugs,  'bacco  pipes,  and  hard  seats. 
I  have  seen  it  done.  These  scenes  arrest  at  once  our  attention ; 
we  see  the  group,  we  can  touch  the  characters ;  they  live.  It  is 
a  kind  of  artistic  photography,  with  point  after  point  of  realism. 
We  rub  shouldera  with  the  natives.  There  is  a  literary  charm 
in  the  racy  realism,  the  truthfulness  in  speech  and  in  tone, 
the  sympathy  with  the  mental  processes  of  the  rustic's  life  and 
days,  as  well  as  the  merely  physical  element  of  the  scene ;  even 
the  way  he  crosses  his  legs,  fills  his  pipe,  eats  his  bite  of  dinner 
on  his  lap,  or  displays  his  lumbering  ignorance  and  gets  tipsy. 
The  antique  classic  words,  the  odd  turns  and  sudden  changes,  the 
queer  mixture  of  ideas,  the  blend  of  humour  and  pathos,  show 
tnat  Mr.  Hardy,  to  have  laid  bare  this  life  as  he  has  done,  must 
have  closely  observed  the  actual  scenes.  His  novels,  said  to  be 
autobiographical  in  parts,  possess  such  spontaneity  that  imagina- 
tion alone  could  not  produce  them.  He  describes  the  rustic's  dull 
vacant  sadness  as  the  result  of  long  centuries  of  dense  ignorance. 
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and  be  also  portrays  their  dull  vacant  life.  He  almost  leads  ns 
to  believe  they  have  no  strength  of  manhood.  But  be  is  among 
the  first  to  treat  these  toilers  of  the  soil,  these  rude  rustics, 
these  poor  peasants,  whom  a  man  with  a  heart  at  all  cannot  but 
love  for  their  own  sakes,  witboijt  throwing  around  them  on  the 
one  hand  false  sentiment,  or  on  the  other  casting  that  cynical 
ridicule  we  modems  associate  with  good  breeding.  I  doubt  if 
we  are  sufficiently  aware  of  the  fresh  and  distinctive  value  to 
literature,  and  of  the  views  of  life,  he  presents  us  with  in  his 
rustics.  The  Americans  were,  as  usual,  among  the  first  to 
recognise  and  appreciate  at  full  worth  his  new  voice  and  force. 

George  Eliot  described  Midland  country  life  looking  back- 
wards to  the  past ;  Mr.  Hardy  describes  Dorsetshire  life  as  it  is 
at  present.  His  dramatic  force  makes  every  figure  stand  on  his 
feet  and  tell  his  own  story.  The  figures  that  trail  through  his 
pages  are  slow  and  homely,  leading  homely  lives  on  the  folk 
land  amid  the  folk  lore.  They  do  not  go  to  the  workhouse,  nor  do 
we  hear  of  the  relieving  officer,  nor  of  farm-laboiurers'  ^evances. 
The  same  remark  can  be  made  of  his  farm  life,  as  Mr.  Kebbel  has 
made  of  George  Eliot's  village  life — that  we  find  no  indication 
that  the  labourers  were  either  ill-treated  or  discontented.  That 
is  outside  his  purpose.  We  see  with  him  the  picturesqueness  of 
ignorance  and  homeliness.  When  the  rustics  appear  the  story  is 
suspended,  we  could  listen  to  them  throughout  the  entire  story^ 
and  allow  his  fickle  woman  and  the  continual  duet  of  lovers  to  go 
to  the  land  of  silence.  The  beauty  of  their  talk  lies  in  their  l^e 
language  and  dull  thoughts ;  they  talk  naturally,  and  their  con* 
tiguity  amounts  to  a  tacit  conversation.  The  opposite  is,  I  think, 
the  case  with  George  Eliot's  rustics.  They  ever  seem  to  be  talking 
not  naturally,  but  for  novelistic  purposes,  and  the  novelist's 
glorification.  Mr.  Hardy's  talk  with  genuine  ignorance  and 
indifference  to  sequence,  to  point.  We  are  alongside  his  at  once, 
George  Eliot  intervenes  as  interpreter,  and  deprives  us  of  the 
freshness  of  personal  contact.  She  translates  their  thoughts,  and 
the  charm  is  fled ;  she  philosophises,  and  the  rustic  is  dumb ;  she 
moralises,  and  he  is  reduced  to  a  system.  Mr.  Hardy,  seldom  or 
never  philosophising,  makes  him  act,  and  he  appears  in  the  story 
as  naturally  as  he  does  on  a  country  road.  To  take  the  reality 
from  country  characters  is  to  rob  them  of  flavour.  A  volume 
of  enjoyable  reading  about  country  life  and  character  could  be 
collected  from  his  works,  such  as  would  startle  Shakespeare's 
clowns,  and  the  like  of  which  has  seldom  been  found  between 
the  boards  of  one  book.  It  may  be  literary  heresy,  but  I  think 
Gabriel  Oak  is  more  natural  and  real  than  Adam  Bede,  and 
Mrs.  Poyser  finds  a  rival  in  Mrs.  Smith  in  the  "  Pair  of  Blue 
Eyes  " ;  they  are  more  true  to  life. 

A  genuine  realist,  Mr,  Hardy  is  too  good  an  artist  to  describe 
squalor  like  Zola  and  style  it  naturalism.     He  never  ofiends  with 
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revolting  effects.  His  honest  British  rustics,  though  excellent 
personages  for  a  novelist,  are  morally  a  poor  class  of  men  enjoying 
neither  ruddy  manhood  nor  educated  intelligence,  nor  any  quality 
approaching  sturdy  independence.  True  to  life,  these  localtnaen 
are  cynical  and  back-hiting,  seeing  little  good  in  others,  and  less 
in  the  world  at  large.  When  Clym  Yeobright  proposed  to  stay 
at  home  and  start  a  school,  the  rustic  mind  was:  "Tis  good- 
hearted  of  the  young  man ;  but  for  my  part  I  think  he  had 
better  mind  his  own  business."  Mr.  Hardy  has  indeed  immor- 
talized the  Dorsetshire  labourer.  It  is  difficult  for  one  who 
justly  appreciates  these  characters  to  avoid  using  the  words  of 
enthusiasm. 

One  of  his  literary  characteristics  is  his  grim  force  and  sardonic 
relentlessness  in  describing  the  rustic  surroundings  after  the 
Virginian  method.  In  this  respect,  and  in  his  style  of  treatment^ 
he  is  the  founder  of  a  new  school  in  fiction,  with  the  authors  of 
"  John  Herring  "  and  "  Meadow  Sweet "  for  aptpupils.  Every 
event  happens  with  him  in  the  nick  of  time.  He  says  that  in 
every  rural  journey  there  is  more  or  less  an  adventure,  and 
adventurous  hours  are  necessarily  chosen  for  the  most  common- 
place outing.  His  rustics  discussed  ordinary  matters  inside  the 
cottage,  and  reserved  important  affairs  for  a  walk  round  the 

farden.  In  the  "  Return  of  the  Native,"  full  of  the  colouring  of 
Dorsetshire  downs  and  uplands,  he  tells  us:  "The  instincts  of 
Merry  England  lingered  on  here  with  exceptional  vitality,  and 
the  symbolic  customs  which  tradition  has  attached  to  each 
season  of  the  year  were  yet  a  reality  at  Egdon.  Tndeed  the 
impulses  of  all  such  outlandish  hamlets  are  Pagan  still ;  in  these 
spots  homage  to  nature,  self-adoration,  frantic  gaieties,  and  frag- 
ments of  Teutonic  rites  to  divinities  whose  names  are  foi^otten, 
have  in  some  way  or  other  survived  mediaeval  doctrine."  "Far 
from  the  Madding  Crowd"  opens  with  the  mishap  of  Farmer 
Oak's  sheep  dog,  which  was  kept  for  running  afber  sheep,  and 
thinking  the  more  it  ran  after  them  the  better  it  drove  them, 
driving  the  silly  creatures  through  a  slip  in  a  hedge,  chasing 
them  across  a  field,  and,  with  their  momentum,  breaking  a 
railing  at  a  diff,  and  then  hurled  over  the  edge  of  the  precipice, 
and  so  destroying  in  one  grey  morning  the  farmer's  flock,  and 
leaving  him  sheeplesa  Mr.  Hardy  follows  this  up  with  the 
remark  that  it  is  another  instance  of  the  ^'  untoward  fate  which 
so  often  attends  dogs  and  other  philosophers  who  follow  out 
a  train  of  reasoning  to  its  logical  conclusions,  and  attempt  per- 
fectly consistent  conduct  in  a  world  made  up  so  largely  of 
compromise."  His  characters  look  the  same  as  trees  in  a  neld, 
or  stars  in  the  heavens ;  they  are  part  of  the  surrounding,  and 
fit  into  their  places,  as  the  shepherd  does  to  the  wild  hills,  and 
I^iggoiy  Venn,  the  reddleman, — the  man  who  turned  white  by 
degrees, — to  the  chalk  ground.     They  are  not  types  of  self-help 
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believers,  or  penny-wise  philosophers.     Even  in  love  they  are 
unselfish.    They  do  not  enjoy  well-proportioned  minds  with  the 
consequents,  happiness  and  mediocrity.    They  have  a  pagan  old- 
world  feelii^.    They  appear  as  figures  portrayed  in  an  ancient 
decorative  nieze,  in  scenes  of  a  modern  "  Work  and  Days "  of 
Hesiod.    The  religious  awe  and  superstitious  dread  convince  us 
that  in  these  remote  parts  it  is  not  born  of  Romanism  or  Pro- 
testantism, but  is  inherited  from  a  Pagan  ancestry.     Take  this 
description  of  the  approach  of  foul  weather,  and  it  is  characteristic 
that  he  seldom  selects  a  summer  day,  his  story  running  through 
the  other  seasons.     Gabriel  Oak's  "  toe  kicked  something  which 
felt  and  sounded  soft,  leathery,  and  distended  like  a  boxing- 
glove.    It  was  a  large  toad,  humbly  travelling  across  the  path. 
He  knew  what  this  direct  message  from  the  Qreat  Master  meant. 
And  soon  another  came.     When  he  struck  a  light  indoors  there 
appeared  upon  the  table  a  thin  glistening  streak,  as  if  a  brush  of 
varnish  had  been  lightly  dragged  across  it.     Oak's  eyes  followed 
the  turpentine  shown  to  the  other  side,  where  it  led  up  to  a 
huge  brown  garden  slug,  which  had  come  indoors  to-night  for 
reasons  of  its  own.     It  was  Nature's  second  way  of  hinting  to 
him  that  he  was  to  prepare  for  foul  weather."    His  every  scene 
has  this  open-air,  old-world  flavour.    His  exact  style  portrays  his 
figures  pictorially.     There  is  no  still  life,  his  characters  keep  in 
motion,  and  the  leading  events  naturally  occur  in  the  open.    In 
the  same  novel  he  describes  the  drinkers  the  morning  after  the 
night's  carousal  with  Troy :  "  Figures  stepped  singly  and  in  pairs 
through  the  doors,  all  walking  awkwardly  and  abashed " ;  they 
*'  shambled  with  a  conscience-stricken  air ;  the  whole  procession 
was  not  unlike  Flaxman*s  group  of  the  suitors  tottering  on 
towards  the  infernal  regions  under  the   conduct  of  Mercury. 
The  gnarled  shapes  passed  into  the  village.''    This  may  seem 
affected  writing,  to  Mr.  Hardy  it  is  natural.    A  dramatic  feeling 
runs  in  his  stories  from  beginning  to  end,  and  is  appropriate  to 
the  scenery  and  characters  who  at  times  appear  to  hold  silent 
dialogues.    To  illustrate  my  meaning,  take  this  sentence  from 
the  supper  scene  in  the  farmhouse  aft^r  the  day's  sheep-shearing, 
when  the  shepherd's  flute  notes  filled  the  air,  and  tne  shearers 
formed  "a  rich  unexplored  shadow": — "The  shearers  reclined 
against  each  other  as  at  suppers  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world, 
and  so  silent  and  absorbed  were  they  that  her  (Bathsheba's) 
breathing  could  almost  be  heard  between  the  bars ;  and  at  the 
end  of  tt)e  ballad,  when  the  last  tone  loitered  on  to  an  inex- 
pressible close,  there  arose  that  buzz  of. pleasure  which  is  the 
altar  of  applause."     Is  this  not  vivid  and  dramatic  ?    We  can 
'see  the  scene  with  our  own  eyes. 

Mr.  Jefferies  and  Mr.  Burroughs  can  spiritedlv  describe  phases 
of  country  life  and  vignettes  of  nature  better  than  the  novelist^ 
though  he  often  writes  in  the  strain  of  the  essayist    At  the  best 
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the  essayist  treats  of  emotionless  life  ;  the  novelist  has  this 
advantage^ — he  treats  of  man  living  and  loving,  surrounded  with 
his  life  on  farms  and  fields,  and  his  is  the  higher  art.  Mr.  Hardy 
unites  hoth  the  essayist  and  novelist.  Passages  could  easily  be 
quoted'  to  show  his  power  of  rural  description.  One  claims  for 
him  the  position  of  interpreter  of  British  village  life,  and 
probably  there  are  features  of  village  life  requiring  interpreta- 
tions for  citizens.  I  claim  for  him  as  being  almost  the  first 
genuine  describer  of  farm  and  village  life>  as  seen  and  experienced 
by  the  rustics  themselves,  and  a  true  portrayer  of  village  characters* 
How  picturesque  that  life  is  one  has  but  to  read  his  novels.  The 
life  furnishes  an  artistic  background,  such  as  delights  admirers  of 
Crabbe.  It  has  at  times  coarse  manners,  unrestrained  passions, 
and  colourless  characters,  which  somehow  strike  us,  all  the  same, 
as  being  natural.  Nowhere  has  he  described  a  labourer's  wife 
nor  a  cottage  interior.  They  are  not  sentimental  after  the  figures 
on  Dresden  china,  nor  personages  that  exchanged  pretty  conceits. 
They  are  real  rustics,  frequently  of  the  scarecrow  class,  who  relish 
heavy  ale,  easy  living,  eat  fat  bacon  and  bread  on  the  plateless 
system,  "  with  the  meat  flat  upon  the  bread,  a  mustard  plaster 
upon  the  meat,  and  a  pinch  of  salt  upon  the  whole."  When 
walking  fi:om  the  fields  they  are  a  string  of  trailing  individuals^ 
"like  the  remarkable  creatures  known  as  China  Selpac."  In  his 
pages  I  can  hear  the  voices,  the  very  cadence,  the  music  of  their 
dialect.  He  thus  describes  their  unchanging  and  unchangeable 
life : — ^^  In  Weatherly  three  or  four  score  years  were  included  in 
the  mere  present,  and  nothing  less  than  a  century  set  a  mark  on 
its  face  or  tone.  Five  decades  hardly  modified  the  cut  of  a  gaiter, 
the  embroidery  of  a  smock  frock,  by  the  breadth  of  a  hair.  Ten 
generations  failed  to  alter  the  turn  of  a  single  phrase.  In  these 
Wessex  nooks  the  busy  outsiders'  ancient  times  are  only  old ;  his 
old  times  are  still  new  ;  his  ]^resent  is  futurity."  It  is  a  world 
where  men  ran  races  at  fairs  for  smocks,  aind  women  ran  for  gown 
pieces ;  a  world  not  altogether  bygone. 

Mr.  Hardy's  rustics  have  the  same  relation  to  his  novels  which 
the  chorus  bear  to  the  Greek  plays.  They  are  part  of  the  rural 
'sofitude,,and  its  innumerable  themes  for  the  minor  sentiments* 
To  my  mind  they. are  beautiful  natural  characters,  beautiful  in 
dress  and  speech.  What  other  author  has  written  racy  dialogues 
in  such  sweet  English,  set  in  scenes  so  appropriate,  or  so  close 
an  approach  to  Shakespeare's  clowns  ?  In  phantasy,  humour, 
and  by-play,  in  hearty  relish  and  artistic  cflfect^  and  character 
painting,  he  has  that  one  master.  The  famous  scene  in  Warren's 
malt-house,  with  the  chat  and  the  news  (Chapter  VIII.  of 
"Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd")  is  unsurpassed  in  fiction; 
that  splendid  chapter  of  rustic  life  can  be  read  again  and  again. 
It  is  almost  unequalled  for  humour  and  pathos,  and  entitles  Mr. 
Hardy  to  a  place  in  the  front  rank  of  artistic  novelists.  Its 
literary  skill  alone  is  difficult  to  be  excelled. 
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He  is  a  very  dramatic  story-teller.  His  episodes  keep  us  in 
suspense.  The  stories  move  of  their  own  accord,  and  his  impul- 
sive natures  work  out  their  fate  by  sheer  force  without  fear  or 
trembling.  They  are  thoroughly  romantic,  and  move  forward  the 
plot  with  their  natural  impetus.  Bathsheba,  his  most  fascinating 
heroine,  was"**  of  the  stuff  of  which  great  men's  mothers  are  made. 
She  was  indispensable  to  high  generation,  feared  at  tea  parties, 
hated  in  shops,  and  loved  at  crises.**  Mr.  Hardy  remarks  that 
according  to  our  mood  we  colour  the  objects  we  survey,  but  it  is 
a  truer  observation  that  "  Persons  with  any  height  of  character 
carry,  like  planets,  their  atmosphere  along  with  them  in  their 
orbits."  His  seem  to  have  romance  concealed  about  them.  We 
are  in  the  glimmer  of  romance  in  the  movements  of  the  furz& 
euttera,  the  lights  on  the  hill,  the  figures  in  the  shadow,  the  dice 
throwers  at  midnight  in  the  lantern  light,  in  the  "  Return  of  the 
Native."  In  "  Far  from  from  the  Madding  Crowd,"  where  the  at- 
mosphere is  charged  with  clouds  of  romance,  the  fifty-third  chapter, 
bearing  the  title  ConcurHtur:  Horce  memento,  ranks  among  the 
most  romantic  chapters  of  this  century.  It  is  romance.  It  is  one 
thing  to  write  about  romance,  it  is  a  mighty  difierent  thing  to  make 
the  characters  romantic.  It  is  one  thing  to  relate  a  thrilling 
episode,  it  is  not  every  one  that  knows  when  and  where,  at  the 
exact  time  and  at  the  exact  spot,  to  introduce  it.  Nature  alone 
guides  us.  You  remember  the  powerful  effect  the  sighing  and 
tipping  of  the  willow  trees  had  the  night  that  Adam  Bede  was 
busy  working  at  a  coffin  in  his  father's  shop,  and  how,  startled  by 
the  strange  noise,  he  once  opened  the  door,  looked  into  the  dark, 
and  returned  to  work  with  dread  at  his  heart ;  and  how  the  novelist 
leads  us  to  believe  there  was  a  connection  between  the  sighing  and 
tipping  of  the  willows,  and  the  drowning  close  at  hand  of  Adam's 
father  at  that  hour  ?  Mr.  Hardy  works  frequently  in  this  direc- 
tion— he  uses  incidents  of  this  nature,  and  they  ai-e,  one  can  feel, 
not  altogether  imaginary.  In  a  scene  where  one  character  wanted 
to  trace  if  another  had  entered  a  room  during  night,  a  cobweb 
was  placed  between  the  doorposts ;  the  young  innkeeper  of  the 
"  Quiet  Woman,"  when  he  vdshed  to  meet  Eustacia  Vye  after 
nightfall,  caught  a  moth,  and  opening  his  hand  at  her  unclosed 
room  window  the  unconscious  messenger  made  towards  the  candle 
with  the  desired  result ;  when  she  wanted  to  see  the  young  native, 
Clym  Yeobright,  on  his  return  from  Paris,  the  contrivance  she 
<5ould  hit  upon  was  to  join  the  mummers  dressed  as  the  Turkish 
Knight,  with  a  pebble  in  her  mouth  to  disguise  her  speech,  and 
she  recompensed  the  lad  whose  place  she  took  by  allowing  him 
to  hold  her  hand  in  his  for  half  an  hour.  The  stories  teem  with 
fluch  episodes.  Mr.  Hardy's  observations  are  not  only  true,  they 
have  the  smack  of  romance.  There  is,  for  instance,  a  midnight 
ride  where  rural  knowledge  and  fancy  are  finely  blended.  A  horse 
was  a-missing  at  night  from  a  farmstead,  and  as  the  sounds  of  a 
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trotting  horse  ^ere  heard  in  the  stagnant  night  air,  Jan  Coggan 
would  swear  to  it  being  the  step  of  the  lost  horse,  Dainty,  and 
chase  was  immediately  given.  Gabriel  and  he  followed  on  bare- 
backed horses  in  pursuit  of  the  thie^  and  pausing,  struck  a  light, 
and  examined  the  recent  footprints,  which  were  full  of  information 
as  to  pace ;  to  these  rural  men  it  was  a  stiff  gallop — ^they  could 
swear  to  the  horse's  shoe  prints ;  on  they  went  in  hot  haste,  then 
they  halted,  struck  another  liffht,  and  it  was  now  a  canter; 
then  further  on  they  saw  the  hoof  marks  sort  of  zigzag  like  lamps 
along  a  street — it  was  a  trot ;  then  the  marks  showed  the  beaist 
was  overdriven — ^it  was  a  walk  ;  and  further  on  every  fourth  mark 
was  a  dot — the  horse  was  lame :  and  then  they  came  silently  on 
the  grassy  side  of  the  road  to  a  closed  toll-bar,  their  journey's  end, 
and  overtook  the  horse,  which  was  driven  by  their  mistress, 
Bathsheba,  on  a  midnight  visit  to  Serjeant  Troy !  The  scene  is 
of  the  simplest  country  order,  and  affects  us  like  a  bit  of  the  by- 
gone highway  stories,  and  has  an  enhanced  value  in  the  true 
country  tone  and  feeling.  Mr.  K.  W.  Macbeth's  etchings  and 
paintings  seem  unconscious  illustrations  to  these  rustic  novels  for 
vigour,  stolidity,  and  grey  effects ;  the  atmospheric  influences,  the 
tone,  the  relish,  and  the  glamour  are  alike.  No  man  has  so  pic- 
turesquely interpreted  and  put  into  action  that  feeling  of  grow- 
ing surprise  that  hangs  about  the  roads  and  farmsteads  on  wet 
or  lowering  afternoons  as  the  novelist  has  done.  One  can  never 
be  confident  that  his  fine  humour  will  make  everything  end 
happily,  though  he  uses  his  characters  not  unfairly,  and  the 
events  occur  not  unnaturally.  But  the  gentler  sex  pretty  unani- 
mously pronounce  him  ungaUant  and  unfair,  in  selecting  for  his 
heroines  women  who  may  not  inappropriately  be  described  as 
''  bee-headed  devils,"  and  artificialised  natures.  He  adheres  in  his 
concluding  chapters  to  what  may  be  called  a  prejudice  of  his  own, 
though  they  often  have  an  unpleasant  taste  in  one's  mouth. 
Beuben,  the  tranter,  expresses  in  an  early  novel  an  opinion  which 
has  come  to  be  almost  the  literary  creed  of  the  novelist :  "  I  like," 
says  Reuben,  "  a  story  with  a  bad  moral.  My  sonnies,  all  true 
stories  have  a  coarseness  or  a  bad  moral,  depend  upon't.  If  the 
story-tellers  could  have  got  decency  and  good  morals  from  true 
stories,  who'd  ha'  troubled  to  invent  parables  ? '' 

The  mere  mention  of  a  king  or  an  admiral,  a  general  or  a 
Lord  Chancellor,  raises  in  our  minds  ideas  which  are  £Edrly 
accurate ;  but  the  word  hind,  or  the  word  rustic^  is  to  many  a 
poetic  fiction.  For  the  life  of  us  we  know  no  more  of  them  than 
that  the  hinds  are  supposed  to  have  no  eyes  for  anything  but 
their  work,  to  be  of  the  earth  earthy,  and  to  spend  their  declining 
days  in  the  workhouse,  the  modem  guardian  from  death  and  ruin, 
and  the  soother  of  old  age.  The  workhouse  they  look  upon  as 
their  birthright,  and  their  greatest  terror  is  of  losing  their  parish 
settlement,  which  they  tenaciously  stick  to,     A  high  worldly 
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station  may  enable  one  to  take  a  high  worldly  view;  in  the 
less  exalted  world,  love  influences  the  lives  of  men  and  women 
in  a  way  that  unfortunately  it  can  seldom  do  those  of  the  high 
worldly  station,  and  is  the  more  valued  as  it  is  among  the  few 
objects  in  life  they  have  to  strive  for  and  attain.  Money,  honour, 
power,  and  station,  all  the  great  levers  to  individual  exertion,  are 
beyond  their  reach.  Until  recently  they  could  hardly  hope  to 
read  and  write.  The  desire  to  own  a  bit,  however  small,  of  the 
land  one  lives  on,  to  call  it  one's  own,  is  no  doubt  among  the 
strongest  desires  of  human  nature ;  and  surely  those  who  try  to 
gratify  this  desire  by  hard  savings  and  long  years  of  prudence, 
are  not  the  worst  men^  nor  the  most  lukewarm  patriots,  nor  the 
last  men  the  State  want  to  have  as  ratepayers  ?  A  city  artisan 
may  save  money  and  buy  a  cottage  with  a  plot  of  garden  ground, 
and  is  not  his  pleasure  in  the  purchase  as  great  as  his  gam  ?  A 
city  artisan  may  start  business  on  his  own  account.  But  the 
British  farm-labourer  is  like  no  other  class  of  men  on  earth — ^he 
may  as  well  think  of  flying  to  the  stars  as  dream  of  becoming 
farmer.  It  is  so  different  with  these  countrymen.  They  have 
no  property,  nor  have  they  ever  had  property;  not  even  the  bare 
walls  of  a  cottage  they  live  in  can  they  ever  hope  to  call  their 
own,  and  never  by  the  greatest  economy  and  diligence  can  they 
attain  to  any.  They  are  yet  serfs,  picturesque  serfs.  It  would 
almost  appear,  though  one  shudders  to  say  so,  that  there  are 
some  people  who  would  rather  see  their  farm-labourers  badly  off, 
living  a  hand-to-mouth  life,  than  happy  and  comfortable,  for  they 
think  that  when  they  are  suffering  from  want^  it  will  be  easier  to 
rule  them  autocratically.  The  Education  Act  will  gradually,  to 
the  regret  of  sentimentalists,  rub  off  or  tone  down  their  super- 
stitions, their  quaintness,  their  picturesque  indifferentism ;  it  will 
in  exchange  make  them  better  servants,  better  fathers,  better 
men.  It  will  make  them,  as  it  has  made  the  Scotch  labourers, 
free  men. 

We  all  believe  in  simplicity  in  style  or  subject,  but  as  yet  we 
have  no  novel  entirely  devoted  to  rustics  for  the  heroes  and 
heroines,  and  their  work  in  the  open  fields  for  the  background. 
I  see  no  reason  why,  say,  a  dairymaid  at  a  farm,  or  a  plough- 
man's daughter,  should  not  prove  more  romantic  than  Hetty 
Sorrell;  or  why  a  lad  who  whistles  after  the  plough  should 
prove  less  interesting  a  hero  than  Adam  Bede.  Gabriel  Oak, 
the  shepherd  and  bailiff,  is  the  nearest  approach.  Mr.  Hardy 
gives  not  the  slightest  indication  of  there  being  the  stuff  of 
heroines  in  his  farm  women ;  they  are  to  him  picturesque  objects, . 
and  nothing  more ;  picturesque^  with  brown  complexions,  working 
wrappers  of  rusty  linsey,  like  mellow  hues  of  "  an  old  sketch  in 
oils,  notably  some  of  Nicholas  Pousin's."  He  hides  from  view  as 
of  no  use  the  life  below.  If  any  novelist  is  able  to  give  us  such  a 
novel  from  the  points  of  view  of  picturesque  realism  and  rustic 
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i^mance,  it  is  Mr.  BAidy,  who  in  returning  to  his  first  love  and 
his  greatest  success  would,  I  daresay,  surpass  his  own,  and  the 
novels  of  the  ladies  Austen,  Mitford,  GasKell,  and  Geoige  Eliot. 
He  has  the  field  to  himself.  What  finer  hero  could  you  want 
than  a  ruddy  ploughman,  a  farm  servant,  a  man  who  wages  con- 
tinual warfare  against  our  mother  earth,  whose  silent  conquests 
are  none  the  less  admirable  because  they  are  over  the  elements 
and  unkind  soil,  and  whose  work  and  products  stare  us  in  the 
&uce  at  every  meal  we  sit  down  to  ?  A  farm  hind,  a  toiler  of  the 
soil,  will,  I  venture  to  say,  be  the  hero  of  next  century,  if  not 
of  this. 

JAMES  PURTES. 


CEADLE  AND  SPADE. 

BY  WILLIAM  8IMB,  AUTHOR  OF  « KING  CAPITAi;^" 

*'THE  RED  ROUTE." 


Chapter  XXV^ 

remorse; 

Nanct  Harper  had  expected  to  end  her  days  in  peace,  though 
she  had  led  some  years  of  her  life  upon  which  she  did  not  care 
to  be  asked  to  look  back.  Nobody  could  ask  her  to  make  the 
disagreeable  retrospect  except  Roderick  Leslie.  She  had  nothing 
to  be  ashamed  of  in  her  history  except  as  it  concerned  her 
relationship  with  the  factor  during  a  period  when  Sir  Thomas 
Dunbeath  was  in  their  midst,  a  younger  man  than  Leslie,  de- 
pendent upon  him  for  much  of  his  amusement,  as  he  was  for  the 
mgathenng  and  management  of  his  income.  What  Nancy  had 
done  was  at  no  time  of  her  own  initiative.  She  had  been 
endowed  by  nature  with  a  ^at  sympathy  for  pranks.  Pranks 
in  the  case  of  Sir  Thomas  Dunbeath  and  Roderick  Leslie  had, 
unfortunately,  as  it  had  recently  been  explained  to  her,  taken  a 
criminal  turn.  She  had  often  feared  as  much.  She  had  never 
allowed  herself  seriously  to  think  so ;  but  now  that  young  Nixon 
had  become  an  inmate  of  her  house,  and  was  setting  inquiries  on 
foot  which  opened  up  the  past,  her  memory  harked  back  upon 
events  which  had  ceased  to  trouble  her.  Besides,  a  new  anxiety 
arose  in  her  mind.  What  might  not  Roderick  Leslie  think 
himself  justified  in  doing  to  this  young  lad  ?  Nixon  she  much 
liked.  His  presence  in  her  house  was  a  pleasure  to  her.  Among 
the  miners  he  was  the  solitary  one  who  enjoyed  himself  at  her 
fireside  without  annoying  her.  He  was  cheerful  without  being 
boisterous.  He  was  kindly  without  being  soft.  He  was  the 
natural  arbiter  of  disputes  without  being  bumptious  in  consequence. 
Yet  of  late  he  never  crossed  the  threshold  of  her  inn  but  Nancy 
thought  he  might  be  brought  back  to  her  dead  or  maimed.  She 
knew  that  Roderick  Leslie  deeply  resented  his  presence  at 
Ruddersdale,  and  though  she  knew  of  no  man  in  the  village 
who  was  likely  to  put  his  hand  to  a  voluntary  deed  of  blood  for 
Roderick's  sake,  she  began  to  dread  the  possible  actions  of  the 
factor^s  own  hand.  He  had  always  been  rough  ever  since  she 
knew  him  ;  she  had  admired  him  in  an  earlier  day  for  that  very 
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quality ;  she  liked  to  see  him  subduing,  by  the  force  of  tongue 
and  arm,  other  men  as  rough  as  himself.  But  now  he  was  not 
so  strong  as  he  had  been.  He  was  weaker  in  character,  and  if 
this  youth  were  a  vicious  enemy,  she  believed  that  it  might  not 
be  impossible  for  the  £a>ctor  to  find  a  way  of  putting  him  off  the 
property  by  permanently  placing  him  in  a  grave.  Nancy  was 
by  nature  a  pagan.  Like  the  doctor,  and  one  or  two  other 
privileged  people  of  the  village,  she  never  entered  a  church  door. 
She  alwaj^  thought  and  ta&ed  respectfully  of  people  who  did 
go  to  hear  the  Kev.  Mr.  Johnson's  prelections,  but  for  her  part 
domestic  duties  were  too  strong  for  her.  She  pleaded  deafness 
and  an  obscure  nervous  disorder  when  the  minister  called  on  her 
and  asked  her  to  present  herself  at  communions,  and  to  use  her 
pew,  for  which  she  regularly  paid.  But  as  she  always  laid  down 
her  best  glass  of  wine  to  hhn,  and  fetched  out  her  handsomest 
shortbread,  the  little  spectacled  preacher  let  her  alone  after  a 
while,  and  never  pressed  her  too  much  to  show  up  at  church. 
The  longer,  however,  that  Nixon  stayed  in  her  house  and-  showed 
her  in  fragments  of  coversation  that  he  was  piecing  together  the 
past,  on  which  she  thought  she  had  turned  her  back  for  ever, 
the  more  she  felt  that  something  outside  her  was  acting  upon  her 
Ufe  and  demanding  retribution  for  old  errors.  The  power,  not 
ourselves,  making  for  righteousness,  had  not  as  yet  come  up  in 
literature,  life,  or  Ruddersdale.  The  only  supernal  authority 
recognised  among  people  of  faith  in  that  remote  community  was 
a  power  as  anthropomorphic  as  an  old  engraving  in  John  Milton, 
carrying  in  his  red  right  hand  an  emblem  of  authority  like  a 
poker,  with  which  he  bashed  his  victims  among  forked  tongues 
of  fire.  Nancy  began  to  think  a  good  deal  about  that  engraving, 
and  the  more  she  carried  the  image  of  the  poker  in  her  mind, 
the  less  she  liked  it.  Personally  she  would  have  been  very 
sorry  to  see  anybody — the  greatest  villain  on  earth — ^bashed 
with  such  a  theological  weapon ;  but  there  it  was,  the  poker  the 
supernal  authority,  the  victim  and  the  tongues  of  fire.  They 
were  in  it  for  their  misdeeds.  Alas!  might  not  she,  Nancy 
Harper,  open  her  eyes  some  hot  morning  and  find  herself 
menaced  by  the  red  right  hand,  with  an  unbreakable  skull  and 
infinite  salamander  capacity  for  survival  among  flames  ?  It 
made  her  deal  with  Nixon  as  if  he  were  an  emissary  of  the 
supernal  authority,  sent  to  her  to  remind  her  of  a  period  when 
she  shut  her  eyes  upon  events  she  had  better  have  interrupted 
and  altered.  She  concluded  he  was  theie  for  her  sins,  and  she 
became  exceedingly  uneasy.  Not  that  the  old  woman  had  not 
plenty  of  pluck.  She  could  endure  what  her  neighbours  en- 
dured. If  she  were  to  become  a  menaced  salamander  through  all 
eternity,  if  she  thought  she  had  evenly  done  her  duty  in  life, 
she  would  have  taken  the  prospective  punishment  with  calm- 
ness.    It  was  the  thought  that,  during  a  lifetime  of  comparative 
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devotion  to  the  daties  which  lay  nearest  to  her  hand,  she  had^ 
for  the  sake  of  Roderick  Leslie  and  Thomas  Dunbeath,  winked 
upon  serious  sin,  which  now  disturbed  her  day  and  night.  So 
strongly  did  remorse  take  hold  of  her^  that  one  evening,  dressing 
hersen  in  her  weeds,  she  called  upon  the  Rev.  Mr.  Johnson  with 
the  intention  of  making  a  comparative  confession  of  her  faults, 
while  she  asked  his  advice.  Mr.  Johnson's  manse  lay  up  the  hill 
among  trees,  in  a  straight  line  from  the  tower  of  his  church. 
Good,  hardened  old  Nancy,  as  she  passed  through  the  three  front 
fields  of  glebe,  felt  very  sinful  indeed,  and  with  her  clean  pocket-* 
handkerchief  wiped  away  a  tear  or  two  which  straggled  over 
her  cheeks.  She  had  not  meant  to  assist  Roderick  Leslie  to 
crime.  She  had  believed  that  the  baronet  being  associated  with 
him  in  all  he  did,  they  must  know  better  than  she.  But  no, 
there  was  the  engraving,  and  Nixon,  with  his  bo}dsh  simplicity, 
asking  her  questions  which  harrowed  her  soul. 

Nancy's  appearance  at  the  manse  made  rather  a  sensation. 
It  was  well  known  to  the  family  of  the  minister  that  the  inn- 
keeper had  been  bombarded  by  all  the  shot  and  shell  of  Milton 
and  Jonathan  Edwards,  and  that  they  had  exploded  to  right  and 
left  of  her,  leaving  her,  all  the  same,  pagan  Nancy  Haiper.  One 
of  the  minister's  boys  let  her  in,  and  seeing  Nancy's  face,  sadly 
feared  she  meant  to  "  funk  "  and  become  anxious.  He  was  a 
boy  who  had  a  constitutional  incapacity  for  becoming  anxious 
tmder  any  species  of  representation  of  misdemeanours  personally 
committed,  or  traced  back  on  his  own  responsibility,  to  Adam, 
the  father  of  all  sinners,  old  and  young.  He  led  Nancy  into  a 
study,  therefore,  and  shutting  the  door  on  her  before  his  father 
arrived,  extracted  a  huge  stone  from  his  pocket. 

"  There's  gold  in  that,  Mrs.  Harper." 

"  Maybe  there  is,  my  boy.    The  minister's  no'  engaged,  is  he  ?" 

"  No ;  but  I  say,  Nancy,  you're  not — you  know  ?  " 

"  What,  my  boy  ? " 

"You're  not  going  to  be  like  old  Shearer,  who  tars  his  breeches 
and  sits  on  the  plate  on  Sunday  afternoons.'^ 

*'  What  would  he  do  that  for,  my  boy  ? " 

''To  get  the  change.  I  know  that  day  I  got  a  sixpence  to 
put  into  the  foreign  missions,  and  made  a  dump'  with  my  thumb 
among  the  coppers,  and  kept  the  sixpence  tor  'gundy'  next 
morning — I  loosed  back,  and  saw  Shearer  lifting  his  coat-tails 
and  preparing  to  sit  down.  Everybody  says  he's  making  a 
fortune  out  of  it." 

"Weel,  weel,  my  mannie,  he'll  no  prosper  on  money  he  has 
made  that  way." 

"  Don't  you  get  a  long  face,  too,  Mrs.  Harper." 

"  Rin  awa'  to  your  father,  dawtie,  an'  say  I'm  here." 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Johnson,  with  spectacles  on  his  face  of  a 
peculiar  thickness,  and  eyes  behind  them  which  suggested  in- 
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definite  ruminations  among  tlie  theologians,  sat  down,  clasped 
his  hands  together,  and  in  a  strong  nasal  voice  asked  her  as  he 
swayed  to  and  fro  whether  he  could  be  of  any  service  to  her. 
Nancy  had  intended  to  make  him  of  very  great  use.  She  meant 
nothing  short  of  asking  him  to  listen  to  some  of  the  things  with 
which  her  conscience  was  presently  burdened,  and  to  tell  him 
that  she  had  long  contemplated  a  present  of  Cochin  China  hens, 
and  could  he  use  his  influence  in  regard  to  the  sins  she  regretted? 
But  looking  into  Mr.  Johnson's  face,  Nancy,  in  comparing  it 
with  the  stream  of  faces  on  which  her  duties  had  called  her  to 
look  for  the  last  number  of  years,  suddenly  judged  that  it  was 
impossible  he  could  have  much  influence  with  supernal  authority. 

"  'Deed  no,"  she  murmured  to  herself.  "  I'll  tell  him  about  the 
Cochin,  and  gang  awa'  doon  again.  Mr.  Johnson,  sir,  your  last 
veesit  did  me  a  great  deal  o'  good.  1  was  just  up  this  way  ony- 
way,  and  thinks  I,  the  minister  kens  aboot  hens,  an'  IVe  a  breed 
o'  Cochins  he  hasn't  got.  Will  he  tak'  a  cock  an'  a  hen  ?  Other- 
wise, Mr.  Johnson,  we're  all  well  at  the  inn — verj"  thriving  wi* 
the  gold.  It's  a  pitiful  notion  that  they've  got.  And  Mr.  Leslie 
at  the  head  of  the  whole  thing!" 

"  You're  very  good,  Mrs.  Harper.  I'll  be  pleased  to  hear  your 
Cochin  crow  in  my  yard,  and  to  see  the  hen's  eggs  on  my  table. 
Will  you  not  wait  a  minute,  and  my  wife  will  bring  down  a 
little  of  something  calculated  to  remove  the  cold  air?  No? 
Well,  good-night,  Mi-s.  Harper ;  we'll  be  veiy  pleased  to  receive 
the  Cochins.  Singular,  I  thought  there  was  something  weighing 
on  that  woman's  mind." 

"Nancy  hasn't  'funked!'"  exclaime'l  the  small  boy,  rushing 
round  by  a  backway  to  join  her  and  to  walk  down  with  her 
in  the  dark  to  the  high  road.  ^'I'm  awfuUj'  glad,"  he  said, 
putting  his  fist  into  Nancy's,  while  in  his  anxiety  to  keep  up 
with  her  he  split  a  pair  of  garments  which  wei-o  his  fifth  in 
descent  in  successive  wear  from  an  elder  brotherhood. 

"  What  now  ? "  asked  Nancy. 

"  I  thought  you  were  getting  anxious.  I  hate  people  that  go 
on  like  that." 

"  Dinna  3^ou  come  oot  in  the  dark,  there's  a  dear !  I'll  ha'e  to 
fchow  you  a  page  o'  the  picture-book  next  time  you  come  my 
way.  See  what  you'll  think  o'  it.  Good-nicht  to  ye.  They 
say  the  bairns  are  nearer  grace  than  us.  Maybe  that  boy's  no 
60  far  wrang  " 

But  on  her  way  down  again  to  the  village  Nancy  had  a  deep 
misgiving,  and  a  great  soitow  took  possession  of  her,  and  she 
could  not  away  with  her  grief.  Again  she  brought  out  her  white 
handkerchief  and  wiped  her  eyes,  and  instead  of  returning  to  her 
inn  she  went  round  a  broad  highway  behind  a  plantation,  and  a 
good  mile  off,  and  turned  into  a  little  secluded  graveyard. 

Nancy  had  a  fair   share   of  superstition.     Like   many   other 
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people  who  had  never  had  a  personal  interview  with  a  ghost,  she 
thought  there  would  not  be  so  much  whispering  about  their 
existence  if  there  was  not  something  in  it.  She  saw  no  ghosts, 
however,  as  she  peered  through  a  dreary  iron  gate ;  so  picked 
her  steps  over  the  soft,  luxuriant  grass,  among  hidden  headstones, 
and  white  slabs  raised  on  end.  Nancy's  child  was  deep  down  in 
one  of  the  closed  graves  of  the  little  acre,  covered  over  with  a  slab, 
waiting  the  day,  as  Nancy  believed,  when  she  should  discharge 
her  chrysalis  and  go  forth  in  the  sunlight,  with  spread  wings 
incapable  of  decay.     But  she  hastened  past  the  child's  grave. 

«  She's  there  for  my  sins."  said  Nancy,  renewing  the  appUcation 
to  her  eyes  of  the  linen  handkerchief,  "  They  took  her  away 
because  she  was  purer  than  me.    I  wasna  good  enough  for  her.'* 

She  went  by  her  child's  headstone,  and  winding  among  the 
humps  with  soft,  inaudible  footstep,  she  reached  a  high  wall 
overhung  by  forest.  All  beyond  the  wall  was  black  and  indis- 
cernible. Not  the  sound  of  a  twig  falling  came  to  her  from  the 
other  side.  Not  the  swaying  of  a  branch  of  a  tree  showed  her 
that  the  living  world  was  moving  around  her.  It  was  silent  in 
the  graveyard ;  it  was  more  silent  beyond.  Nancy  paused  at 
the  wall,  her  foot  slipping  upon  the  concealed  rotundity  of  a  skull 
in  the  grass,  and  recovering  itself  on  the  roughness  of  the  edge 
of  a  coffin-lid.  No  sound  on  this  side — no  sound  on  the  other. 
She  looked  back,  the  moon  was  rising  behind  her,  and  glancing 
in  eerie  pathways  upon  the  white  headstones.  The  white  light 
only  made  the  mysterious  darkness  beyond  the  wall  more  dark 
and  weird  to  her  consciousness.  But  she  paused  before  a  broken 
railing,  entered,  and  knelt  at  the  shut  mouth  of  a  vault.  She 
knelt  and  wept,  and,  if  she  had  known  how,  she  would  have 
prayed.  Blit  to  the  motion  of  her  lips  there  came  no  prayer. 
To  that  tomb  had  she  been  drawn  in  spite  of  her  own  resistance. 
There,  under  the  weird  moonlight,  with  no  voice  of  the  wind  or 
the  trees  to  fill  her  ears,  she  felt  she  must  wait,  as  if  she  had  made 
an  invisible  tryst  with  an  invisible  spirit. 

"  Thy  sin  will  find  thee  out,"  she  murmured,  leaning  her  head 
against  the  dead  wall.  "  Ay,  ay,  Roderick  Leslie,  win  find  thee 
out — will  find  thee  out.  It  was  here — on  this  spot.  Yes,  we 
laid  her  here,  and  no  tear  shed ;  poor  lamb !  No  tear.  But  I 
can  shed  them  now.  Weary  on  me,  I  can  do  little  else  than  greet. 
Grave,  grave,  poor  hole  that  ye  are,  is  this  the  end  o'  a'  thmgs  ? 
An'  am  I  but  wastin'  precious  life's  breath  and  warm  tears  that 
you  will  dry  up  soon  enough  ? " 

And  Nancy  thought  of  her  engraving  again  and  shuddered, 
and  her  knees  becoming  feeble,  she  tried  to  lean  on  the  dead  wall, 
but  it  gave  her  no  support,  for  she  went  down  on  the  ground,  a 
little  ineffectual  heap  of  womanhood,  trembling  at  the  impulse 
which  had  drawn  her  there,  desiring  to  rise  and  flee  fi:om  the 
place,  and  unable  to  move.     In  that  limp  and  crumpled  attitude, 
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a  man,  who  leapt  the  side- wall  and  madly  shot  across  the  head- 
stones, found  her,  to  his  great  surprise,  an  hour  afterwards. 

**  Confusion  I "  said  Roderick  Leslie,  for  it  was  he,  *'  she's  on 
the  grass.  She's  outside  the  vault.  Nancy  Harper,  what  brought 
you  here  ? " 

**  The  great  Ood,  that  lets  not  the  sinner  off  in  his  sin,"  said 
Nancy,  tottering  among  the  headstones,  and  leaving  the  fisu^r 
trembling  where  he  had  found  her. 


Chapter  XXVL 

BKrEOSPBCT. 

Armstrong  ceased  talking,  with  the  palm  of  his  hand  on  his 
mouth. 

"  Where's  Russell  ? "  asked  Leslie. 

"Russell,  Russell — he's  gone  away  to  his  hammock.  Swung 
himself  up  athwart  of  Nizon,  and  if  you  bend  your  ear,  sir,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  staircase,  you'll  hear  a  couple  of  the  finest  snorers 
in  these  parts,  going  it  like  a  bass  drum  in  full  practice.  Two 
bass  drums,  I  might  say — Nixon,  he's  the  deeper  and  louder; 
Russell,  he's  the  longer  and  sounder." 

"  It's  a  kind  of  music  I  don't  care  about,  my  man.  If  you're 
done  of  your  yam,  and  wouldn't  mind  a  drop  at  the  bar  and  a 
talk  with  me  afterwards,  then  you're  welcome. 

Armstrong  thought  that  the  long-hindered  permission  to  dig 
was  about  to  be  given  him.  He  winked  elaborately,  full  in 
Leslie's  face,  to  the  floor,  wiped  his  mouth,  and  went  out  into  the 
dark  passage,  where  he  rapidly  imbibed  something  paid  for  by 
Leslie.  Then  he  followed  him  into  the  open  street,  where  the 
air  of  the  sea  blew  fresh  and  strong. 

"  I  might  be  comin'  up  on  deck  to  my  watch,  sir,  with  this 
smell  of  the  sea  about ;  shivering  a  little  at  first,  buttoning  my- 
self up,  and  taking  a  turn  round  by  the  compass,  and  going 
forward  to  count  my  hands.  Bar  the  want  o'  motion,  sir,  and 
the  fiap,  flap  of  wind  in  the  sails  up  above,  it's  very  much  at 
home.'* 

^  Your  home  is  the  ocean  ? " 

"  Yes,  the  mighty  deep — the  rolling  main.  If  you  keep  shilly, 
shally,  Mr.  Leshe,  neither  giving  us  permission  to  dig  nor  denying 
it  to  us,  then  I  shall  go  home  again.  I'm  about  played  out 
Without  a  pack  o'  cards  to  keep  me  in  pockety  I  should  have 
been  adrift  a  week  ago.  I  came  here  a  gentleman,  sir;  I  am 
now  an  adventurer.  I  live  from  hand  to  moutL  I  *  know  not 
what  a  day  may  bring  forth,'  as  the  worthy  minister  remarked  a 
couple  o'  Sabbaths  ago." 

Leslie  let  his  whiskified  friend  talk  on.  He  had  no  object  in 
bringing  him  away  from  Nancy's  kitchen  except  to  hear,  at  his 
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leisure,  the  end  of  the  story  about  old  High-Dry,  otherwise  Sir 
Thomas  Dunbeath. 

"  An  adventurer ! "  said  the  factor,  ^*  I  wish  I  had  half  your 
leisure.  To  my  certain  knowledge  you  do  nothing,  Armstrong, 
from  morning  to  night  but  nip  whisky ;  go  down  the  pier,  nip 
whisky ;  go  to  the  back  of  the  town,  nip  whisky ;  sit  down  to  a 
meal,  nip  whiskj' ;  rise  from  it,  nip  whisky  ;  smoke,  nip  smoking, 
nip  about  the  town,  till  by  the  end  of  the  day  you're  a  fuming 
distillery  worm.  It  beats  me  how  you  and  your  comrades  keep 
your  heads  up  at  all  with  these  habits  upon  you.  Give  it  up ; 
drop  it,  and  I'll  place  you  next  to  Russell.  Ill  take  you  into  my 
employment,  and  pay  you  wages  from  the  beginning  of  next 
week.  I  won't  need  you  so  soon  as  that,  but  I'll  do  what  I  say, 
if  you'll  keep  your  head  about  you." 

The  factor  talked  with  an  air  of  command.  Armstrong  felt 
that  he  was  being  ordered  to  his  work  as  if  he  were  aboard  ship. 
He  became  deferential  at  once,  and  said,  as  his  shillings  and 
sovereigns  had  all  given  out,  he  was  willing  to  be  considered 
open  to  an  engagement. 

"  You  understand  dead-work,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"Dead- work — ^yes.  I've  driven  many  a  level  and  cross-cut, 
but  always  with  hope  of  coming  on  something.  I  don't  like  to 
consider  it  dead- work  till  I  find  there's  no  yield  in  the  quartz. 
Mr.  Leslie,  if  you'd  give  us  the  chance  of  running  for  the 
alluvium,  there'd  be  no  dead-work  to  do." 

"  You'll  be  paid  your  wages." 

"  Don't  call  it  d€»d-work,  then." 

"I'm  only  giving  you  Russell's  word  for  it.  I  hope  he  knows 
something  about  mines  and  mining.  And  now  let  me  say  to  you 
that  this  little  yam  o'  yours  ia  a  very  pretty  thing — about  Sir 
Thomas,  I  mean — very  pretty;  but  don't  tell  it  again.  It's  a 
lie." 

'^  You  may  call  it  what  you  like,  but  it's  as  true  as  I'm  walking 
here  alongside  of  you.  I  tell  you  that  portrait  in  the  house  is 
the  portrait  of  an  old  chum  in  the  Red  Gully.  I  say  he's  High- 
Dry,  the  useless  gentleman  who  couldn't  work ;  vmo  gave  up 
digging  to  sell  lemonade ;  who  mixed  his  own  lemonade  strong, 
and  who  got  a  little  wooden  cross  put  up  over  him,  at  the  back 
of  the  Red  Gully,  with  '  H.  D.'  carved  on  it" 

"  Yes,  yes.  You've  a  fine  imagination ;  but  you  can  keep  that 
to  cool  your  broth  with.  It's  your  hands  and  your  experience 
I  want." 

"  Very  good,  Mr.  Leslie.  My  yams  are  for  others.  I'll  take 
your  wages." 

''  Go  away  back  to  your  bed,  then,  and  make  big  drams  of  it 
with  your  nose.    One  of  these  days  I'll  require  you. 

They  parted,  and  the  factor  applied  his  latch  to  his  door  and 
wearily  ascended  to  his  room,  where  the  lights  were  burning  low. 
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He  turned  up  bis  lamps  and  stirred  his  fire,  and  threw  a  log 
upon  it.  He  drew  his  chair  in  to  it,  and  tried  to  pretend  to 
himself  that  he  was  falling  asleep.  Asleep !  Roderick  Leslie 
had  murdered  his  own  sleep.  Night  after  night  he  vainly  strove 
to  get  into  the  oblivion  of  an  earner  and  healthier  period  in  his 
life.  But  sleep  eluded  his  eyes  now,  and  visions  stalked  before 
him  in  the  dark  which  were  the  embodied  children  of  rain — ^hia 
own  ruin.  It  takes  some  time  for  a  man  to  become  thoroughly 
bad.  Nobody,  as  the  sage  has  it,  becomes  wicked  in  a  day.  Nor 
had  Roderick.  He  was  a  bad  man 'early  in  his  years,  though  he 
carried  it  off  with  youth,  and  stature,  and  power,  so  that  nobody 
was  very  severe  upon  him.  His  own  misconduct  had  arisen  out 
of  the  fact  that  he  had  married  a  wife  whom  he  detested  six 
months  after  he  married  her,  and  whom  he  found  it  necessary  to 
suppress.  He  did  not  suppress  her  by  murdering  her,  but  he 
removed  her  from  his  house,  and  she  died  at  a  distance  from  it, 
and  he  never  attended  her  funeral.  That  was  when  he  was 
quite  a  young  man.  To  be  sure  there  were  various  opinions 
about  his  wife.  A  woman  who  is  seen  in  full  career  after  dark, 
with  nothing  round  her  but  her  night-dress,  and  who  is  only 
brought  to  a  dead  stop  by  hitting  her  head  on  a  hard  battress 
and  dropping  in  a  faint,  gives  reasonable  suspicion  to  those  who 
have  observed  her  of  being  either  mad  or  drunk.  Those  who  did 
discover  Mrs.  Leslie  in  that  pitiful  condition  thought  she  might 
be  either,  and  having  carried  her  home^  they  gave  to  Mr.  Leslie 
more  of  their  sympathy  than  to  her.  Public  opinion,  in  fetct, 
condoned  his  treatment  of  her,  and  it  had  gone  on  condoning  for 
a  generation  in  him  what  it  would  have  condemned  in  another 
man.  For,  after  all,  he  pulled  the  strings  of  a  power  which  was 
more  far-reaching  than  any  one  in  his  neighbourhood.  No  doubt 
the  doctor  carried  about,  under  his  hat,  nearly  all  the  domestic 
secrets  of  the  community.  He  knew  every  ailment  as  it  came 
up,  and  how  far  it  was  connected  with  mere  physical  defSctult  or 
d^per  moi«l  depravity.  The  minister,  too.  hid  his  share  of 
secrets  in  the  case  of  souls  which  had  opened  themselves  out  to 
him  in  their  hours  of  distress.  But  they  did  not  know  how 
accounts  stood  at  the  bank.  They  could  not  look  their  neigh- 
bours in  the  £a>ce  with  the  latent  intimation  in  their  eye,  "A 
word,  and  you  are  stranded,  my  friend." 

That,  however  was  the  relationship  in  which  Leslie  had  stood 
to  the  community,  and  from  time  to  time  he  did  strand  a 
struggling  haberdi^her  or  an  inconvenient  farmer.  It  maintained 
his  position,  and  satisfied  any  little  vengeances  which  arose  in  the 
transactions  of  life.  It  was  thus  that  he  had  gone  on  existing 
as  a  potentate  in  Ruddersdale,  courted  by  everybody,  feared  by 
everybody;  but  supposed  to  be  essential  during  a  period  when 
there  was  no  head  but  himself.  Nor  was  it  an  unenviable  sort  of 
life  he  allowed  himself  to  lead.     He  farmed  a  little  for  his  own 
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amusement  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dunbeath  House,  using  the 
farm  as  a  lodge,  from  which  he  roamed  the  woods  and  the  moors 
between  August  and  January.  The  lodge  was  sometimes  full  of 
people  of  the  highest  consideration,  who  had  been  invited  on  his 
own  responsibility  to  do  what  execution  they  could  among  the 
birds.  He  had  never  been  able  to  get  any  of  the  dukes  to  shoot 
with  him,  or  even  to  satisfv  their  appetites  at  his  well-spiead 
table;  but  a  good  many  of  the  people  who  came  among  the 
dukeries  were  not  so  particular.  He  had  entertained  a  whole 
generation  of  younger  sons — to  some  of  them  he  had  lent  con- 
siderable bank-notes — ^young  honourables,  young  lords,  young 
gentlemen  who  had  been  turned  out  upon  life  to  sink  or  swim, 
with  no  money,  mamiiticent  connections,  and  no  taste  or  particular 
ability  for  work.  They  found  Leslie  agreeable  company,  and  he 
found  them  agreeable  touts  for  his  own  popularity  in  regions 
where  it  was  important  to  him  that  he  should  be  popular.  In 
truth,  he  had  all  a  proprietor's  consideration,  and  it  had  become 
so  agreeable  to  him  in  the  course  of  yearS;  that  the  more  he  was 
called  to  regard  the  possibility  of  having  to  resign  his  authority, 
the  less  he  liked  it.  Yet  he  was  confronted  with  nothing  short 
of  that  peril  to  his  position,  and  as  he  sat  in  his  chair,  trying  to 
consider  himself  asleep  this  evening,  the  peril  grew  and  grew 
upon  him.  Fate  seemed  to  be  gathering  round  him  a  chamber  of 
iron,  in  which  he  was  about  to  be  crushed.  And  all  so  suddenly ! 
The  sign  of  it  had  been  the  arrival  of  this  man  Nixon,  coming 
into  the  village  with  his  inquiries  about  Mina  Durie.  There  had 
been  a  prolongation  of  the  sign  in  the  behaviour  of  Mrs.  Harper, 
who  was  putting  on  her  bonnet  on  Sundays  and  going  to  church, 
and  otherwise  behaving  as  if  she  might  recant  and  throw  light 
upon  his  and  her  own  past.  Then  a  cap  seemed  about  to  be  put 
upon  the  whole  thing  by  the  returned  miner  declaring  that  he 
had  buried  Sir  Thomas  Dunbeath  in  an  Australian  gully. 

Sleep,  light  slimiber,  a  solitary  nod  over  his  shirt  front,  was 
not  possible  to  him.  He  rose  and  descended  his  stairs,  candle  in 
hand,  let  himself  into  his  bank-parlour,  and  opened  his  safe.  He 
took  out  roll  after  roll  of  notes — soiled  one-pounds  which  had 
been  circulated  till  they  were  in  tatters,  new  five-pounds  which 
crackled  agreeably,  unused  ten-pound  notes  which  lay  together 
like  packs  of  cards.  He  deposited  bag  after  bag  of  gold,  untied 
the  mouths  of  them,  and  looked  in ;  rattled  them  as  if  he  were  a 
miser,  which  he  was  not ;  calculated  there  were  thirty  thousand 

g3unds  under  his  hands,  and  thought  of  the  next  bank  holiday, 
efore  the  worst  came  to  the  worst,  might  he  not  manage  a 
passage  to  Norway,  undetected,  and  from  thence  to  America? 
He  smiled  at  the  idea,  for  he  had  been  a  good  business  man,  and 
the  bank  had  not  been  a  penny  the  poorer  for  him;  he  had 
greatly  increased  its  power  and  deposits.  He  smiled,  but  he 
thought  of  Nixon's  inquiries,  Nancy  at  the  grave,  and  Armstrong 
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swearing  to  a  recognition  of  the  proprietor ;  and  as  he  put  away 
the  bundles  and  bags  in  their  places  he  began  to  think,  if  the 
worst  did  come  to  the  worst,  it  might  be  possible  to  prolong  an 
undetected  existence  abroad  on  the  plunder  he  might  make.  Ah, 
that  grave !  What  a  fool  he  had  been !  What  a  secret  it  en- 
closed!  He  shuddered  as  he  locked  his  door,  and  involuntarily 
looked  over  his  own  shoulder  as  he  ascended  his  stairs  to  his 
room  again. 

He  believed,  however,  in  his  luck,  and  thought  there  was  still 
one  chance  for  him.  The  working  of  the  gold  might  checkmate 
every  other  move  of  the  invisible  enemy  who  seemed  to  be 
playing  a  game  to  his  destruction.  There  was  only  one  delay  in 
connection  with  it.  His  friends  in  the  south  could  not  get  it 
taken  up.  Porteous  had  tried  it  everywhere,  and  reported  that 
« mining  circles »  though  proverbiaUy  sanguine  and  willing  to 
anticipate  ores,  drew  the  line  upon  British  gold.  Anything  else 
they  were  open  to  support,  but  gold  they  could  not  be  got  to 
have  any  faith  in.  That  did  not  daunt  him,  however.  There 
were  other  exchanges,  he  told  himself,  as  he  had  told  Porteous 
before,  and  to  these  the  products  of  his  shafts  should  be  carried. 
Out  of  these  exchanges  he  might  make  enough  to  line  his  pockets 
without  getting  himself  further  into  the  meshes  of  the  law.  But 
that  Nixon  I  that  Nancy  I  that  grave !  he  murmured,  as  he  sat 
down  once  more  to  stare  into  the  fire. 


Chapter  XXVII. 

DAWN  OF  LOVE. 

Love  does  not  vary  much  in  its  mode  of  operation.  It  comes 
to  the  red  heart  of  a  maid  among  the  mountains  very  much  as 
it  visits  a  young  lady  in  a  drawing-room.  The  latter,  being 
civilized,  is  forewarned;  the  former,  being  a  little  out  of  the 
way  of  civilization,  has  nothing  to  forearm  her  but  her  tastes 
and  predilections. 

Love  visited  the  heart  of  Elspeth  Gun  after  her  chat  with 
Nixon  on  the  mountain,  and  it  produced  various  strange  effects. 
Her  eyes,  which  were  clear  and  grey,  and  saw  as  far  as  an  eagle's, 
changed  their  hue.  Instead  of  that  frank  peUuddity  Traieh 
covered  no  afber-thought,  there  grew  the  film  of  introspection 
which  seemed  to  the  shepherd's  wife  to  mean  the  beginning  of 
illness.  She  became  listless  from  morning  till  night.  She  sang 
no  more  at  home — only  in  the  ravines  and  by  herself.  Her  ear 
seemed  to  be  constantly  on  the  alert,  and  she  listened  as  if  for 
the  sound  of  footsteps.  She  was  observed,  both  by  fiekther  and 
mother,  at  various  times  during  the  day,  to  be  scanning  the 
horizon  towards  the  sea. 

Oliver  and  Christina  became  naturally  rather  alarmed. 
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Coming  in  on  one  of  those  occasions,  Oliver  said — 

*'  Whafs  the  matter  with  the  lassie  ?  " 

*'  Do  you  think  there's  anything  the  matter  ? " 

«  Yes  I  do." 

«  What  makes  you  think  it  ?  " 

«  Her  face." 

"  Ay  ? " 

"  Ay." 

"  You  needn't  repeat  my  words,  Oliver,  as  if  I  didn't  hear  you. 
I  hear  you  well  enough.     The  girl's  still  but  a  growing  lassie." 

"  Yes,  yes,  but  she's  different  from  what  I've  known  her.  I 
think  it  was  the  devil  himself  sent  that  gold  to  the  burnside. 
It's  since  then  that  she  has  looked  different  from  what  I  ever 
knew  her." 

"  I  told  you,  Oliver,  nothing  but  harm  would  come  from  not 
throwing  the  dust  away.  I  kaew  it.  I  said  it  to  you.  You 
<Mtn't  deny  that." 

"  Ay,  ay,  you  always  know  best." 

*'  She's  thinking  of  what  the  gold  could  buy  her.  She's 
getting  tired  of  the  shieling.  She's  building  castles  in  the  air, 
and  that's  your  fault,  Oliver;  yours,  and  not  mine." 

"Poor  lassie,  it's  hard  on  her  to  be  here  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  for  ever." 

Mrs.  Gun  said  no  'more,  but  found  something  for  herself  to 
do,  when  she  saw  Elspeth,  followed  by  a  dog,  crossing  the  plank 
over  the  burn  and  coming  towards  the  door.  Oliver  sat  in  his 
8hirt*sleeves  and  said  nothing  when  she  entered,  but  he  watched 
her  narrowly,  and  as  her  finders  seemed  to  touch  the  ornament 
at  her  throat  without  thought,  he  sighed  and  broke  out-^ 

"  Lassie ! " 

"  Yes,  father." 

"  Lassie,  I'm  sorry  for  the  day  that  you  ever  found  that  yellow 
stuff  in  the  basin.  It  has  not  been  a  godsend  at  alL  If  I  see 
any  more  of  it,  I'll  take  it  up  the  mountain  with  me  and  throw 
it  to  the  winds." 

"  What  would  you  do  that  for,  father  ? " 

"  Because  it's  bad  for  us  to  be  thinking  of  it.  What  would 
you  and  me  do  with  it  if  we  had  as  much  of  it  as  would  make 
three  or  four  great  big  heaps  out  at  the  door?  What  better 
would  it  be  to  us  than  heaps  of  sand  ?  What  better  is  it  than 
eand,  only  a  little  yellower  and  a  little  heavier  ?  " 

''  Maybe,  I'm  not  thinking  much  about  it." 

*'  Ay,  but  you  are  though.  You're  wishing  you  had  more  of 
it.  You're  thinking  what  it  would  buy  you  down  in  Rudders* 
dale ;  you're  supposing  that  if  you  were  rich  that  you  would  bo 
fine  and  pleased  with  yourself  idl  day  down  among  the  grandees. 
I  know  what  you  are  thinking." 

Elspeth  said  nothing,  but  sat  down  and  folded  her  arms  and 
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sighed,  and  a  collie  looked  at  her  from  the  side  of  the  ehair  and 
sighed  too. 

"Poor  fellow,  what  is  it  you're  thinking  about?     Not  the 

fold,  m  be  bound,"  she  said,  unfolding  her  hands  to  pat  his 
ead.  "  I  think,"  she  added,  "  as  little  a^ut  it,  and  care  as  little 
about  it  as  he  does.  Gold!  Mother  said  it  was  trash  at  the 
beginning— trash  let  it  be,  then." 

"  That's  a  sensible  lassie,  now.  Yes,  it's  trash.  Have  we  not 
all  we  desire — the  mountain  air,  mild  or  strong,  according  as  we 
choose  our  airt,  that  they  cannot  buy  for  all  the  money  in  the 
world  in  their  great  cities  ?  Is  the  bum  not  leaping  with  trofut 
and  the  river  alive  with  salmon  ?  And  may  I  not  take  a  bird 
on  the  wing,  if  we  desire  it  ? — ay,  or  kill  a  lamb,  if  you  would 
have  a  change  to  your  eating?  Are  we  not  very  weU  ofl^ 
Elspeth,  aU  of  us  ? " 

'*  I  made  no  complaint,  father." 

"No?" 

"  What  could  I  complain  about  i  But  when  will  you  take  me 
to  Buddersdale  again  ?  It's  no  love  to  buy  or  to  be  seen  that 
would  take  me  there  now.  I  have  something  I  would  like  to 
say  and  to  do.  No,  father,  I'll  not  teU  you  what  it  is.  Collie 
dog,  come  with  me  to  the  hilL"  She  went  out,  and  Oliver  caUed 
his  wife  and  said — 

"  Wife,  there's  something  working  in  the  lassie's  heart.  Look 
at  her  now  going  over  the  bum.  She's  higher  than  this  house. 
See  to  her,  and  her  noble  way  of  going  up  and  ovct  the  rock. 
She's  higher  than  this  house.  And  she  says  there's  something 
she  would  like  to  do  down  at  Buddersdale.  Not  about  the  gold, 
for  I  think  she's  like  you — she  considers  it  trash." 

"It  was  with  the  gold  that  these  notions  came  to  her  first. 
I'll  always  think  of  them  together.  Weary  fall  the  hour  she 
found  it.  It'll  be  bringing  great  changes  upon  us,  I  misdoubt^ 
and  I  wouldn't  give  my  little  shieling  and  my  peace  and  plenty 
for  as  much  of  it  as  I  see  on  the  whole  west  of  the  sky  any  time 
the  sun  is  going  down  and  throwing  it  about  him  in  hundreds 
of  miles  of  it." 

^'The  sun  flings  it  away  like  the  prodigal  come  into  a  fortune. 
Well,  it  should  make  us  lenient  to  the  prodigal  Maybe  the 
spendthrift's  contempt  has  as  much  truth  in  it  as  the  miser's 
hoard." 

"  Go  out,  Oliver,  and  see  where  the  lassie  has  gone  to." 

She  had  not  gone  very  far,  but  the  shepherd,  following  on  her 
footsteps,  stalked  her  as  if  she  were  a  deer.  She  had  ascended 
behind  the  shieling  and  made  a  circuit  of  the  moor,  returning 
upon  her  footsteps  towards  the  river.  He  did  likewise.  When 
he  thought  she  was  looking  at  him  he  suddenly  stooped.  He 
crawled  occasionally  on  his  ^lly  that  he  might  not  be  seen. 
Then,  suddenly  he  saw,   "  "  the  valley,  a  man  working 
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"with  a  spade  on  the  verge  of  the  river-bed,  and  he  became  con- 
vinced that  there  was  some  connection  between  that  and  Elspeth's 
restlessness.  He  lay  behind  a  knoll  and  watched.  Truly  Elspeth 
descended  to  the  river  edge  and  approached  the  workman.  The 
shepherd  lay  and  watched.  She  went  down,  and  the  man 
stopped,  shaded  his  eyes,  looked  at  his  muddy  feet  and  legs,  got 
up  on  the  bank,  took  his  coat  off  a  willow  branch  where  it  hung, 
and  rapidly  went  towards  Elspeth.  The  shepherd  had  an  old 
telescope  which  he  used  for  stalking  deer.  Me  wished  he  had 
brought  it  with  him.  It  was  in  three  compartments,  and  was 
clumsy  to  carrj'- ;  still  he  thought  he  had  better  go  home  for  it 
and  make  up  his  mind,  from  personal  observation,  what  this 
meeting  meant.  While  he  crawled  out  of  his  knoll,  Elspeth  and 
Nixon  (for  it  was  Joseph)  approached  and  shook  hands  with 
each  other. 

"  I've  been  looking  for  you  for  a  long  time." 
Have  you  ? " 
Yes ;  I  thought  you  would  be  back  for  some  cause  or  other.*' 

''  So  I  am— for  gold." 

'*  And  have  you  found  any,  then  ? " 

"  I  haven't  tried  very  seriously  as  yet.  You  see,  I'm  not  an 
old  hand.  I'm  fresh  to  this  kind  of  thing,  and  though  old  Russell 
has  given  me  a  cradle,  I  don't  quite  know  how  to  rock  it.  It 
has  taken  me  a  couple  of  days  to  bring  it  up  as  far  as  this ;  the 
first  day  to  the  end  of  the  ravine  right  behind  Buddersdale,  the 
second  day  up  here.  I'm  not  so  sanguine  as  I  was^  but  that's 
no  reason  why  I  shouldn't  be  very  glad  to  see  you." 

"  It's  very  good  of  you  to  say  that  you  ai*e  glad  I've  come 
down.  I  don't  know  why  or  how  it  is,  but  you've  been  in  my 
head  a  great  deal  since  I  fii*st  saw  you.  IVe  been  thinking 
about  you,  and  wishing  that  you  would  come  up  the  river 
again." 

"  Ah  ! "  said  Nixon,  looking  keenly  at  Elspeth,  and  discovering 
in  her  grey  eyes  that  there  was  sadness  and  gladness  strangely 
mingled  in  the  expression  of  them ;  *'  I  couldn't  have  hoped  that 
you  would  have  remembered  me  again." 

"  Remember  you ! " 

"  Yes,  I've  often  met  people  who,  the  next  time  they  saw  me, 
forgot  me  and  didn't  want  to  renew  the  acquaintance.  Why,  girl, 
that's  half  the  secret  of  civilization." 

"  Then,  may  I  be  a  poor  savage  to  the  end  of  my  days  ! " 

"  And  how  has  Cnoc  Dhu  been  behaving  to  you  ?  You  were 
very  proud  of  him  the  last  time  I  saw  you — wouldn't  hear  a  word 
against  him,  called  him  by  every  endearing  term.  Has  he  been 
foggy  or  stormy,  or  simply  vast,  high,  cold,  and  keeping  his  own 
<joimsel  ? " 

"  Oh,  Cnoc  Dhu ! "  said  Elspeth  sighing. 

"  Yes,"  said  Nixon,  looking  her  all  over  and  turning  to  the  hill 
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in  time  to  see  a  head  and  a  telescope  looking  in  his  direction. 
The  head  bobbed,  and  the  telescope  disappeared,  but  not  before 
Elspeth  had  seen  it. 

"  It's  father." 

"What's he  doing?" 

"  Looking  at  us. 

**  "What  does  he  suspect  ?  " 

"  Nothing." 

Elspeth,  when  she  first  saw  Nixon,  thought  she  had  a  great 
deal  to  say  to  him.  It  all  seemed  to  have  vanished,  now  they 
were  face  to  face.  Her  speechlessness  annoyed  herself,  for  she 
had  intended  to  tell  him  how  she  had  made  up  her  mind  to  help 
him  to  discover  his  sweetheart,  and  how  she  thought  a  little  talk 
with  Nancy  would  make  her  explain  her  suspicion  about  the  girl 
never  being  on  board  the  wreck  at  all.  But  she  found  herself 
under  difficulties.  She  could  not  tell  him  what  she  thought  with 
the  freedom  she  had  anticipated.  The  subject  became  difficult  to 
her  all  of  a  sudden,  and  it  covered  her  with  confusion,  and  made 
her  feel  shy,  because  she  wished  to  speak  of  it  and  was  not  able. 

'*  Now,  you  haven't  found  any  gold  ? " 

"  Come  down  to  the  river-edge  and  see.  You  will  like  to  look 
into  the  apparatus  I  am  using.  It  is  an  odd  sort  of  thing.  They 
call  it  a  cradle — the  old  miners  down  in  Ruddersdale." 

They  went  down  the  bank  together,  and  he  helped  her  on  to 
the  stones,  and  they  went  over  them  to  the  shingle  at  the  edge 
of  the  brown  water,  down  which  masses  of  white  foam  were 
sailing  from  a  waterfall  high  up.  There  were  deep  holes  dug  in 
the  sand.  Water  had  flowed  into  them.  In  the  "  cradle  "  there 
was  nothing  but  mud.  It  was  balanced  upon  two  stones,  and 
had  evidently  been  industriously  swung  from  side  to  side,  tilted 
and  capsized  and  steadied,  all  in  vain.  No  gold — ^not  the  colour 
of  a  grain. 

"  I  found  it  without  all  that  trouble,"  said  Elspeth. 

"  You  were  lucky." 

"  We're  all  wishing  now  we  hadn't  discovered  a  single  grain.'* 

"  Why  ? " 

''  I  don't  know." 

"  I  don't  see  why  you  should  wish  that.  It's  a  very  good  thing 
in  its  way.  We  can't  build  houses  with  it,  we  can't  have  it  to 
breakfast,  and  it  won't  save  our  immortal  souls;  but  it's  the 
illusion  that  keeps  mortals  rushing  about." 

"  I  don't  understand  you." 

"  If  you  had  lived  in  town  a  little  you  would.  Don't  you  know 
if  people  didn't  want  to  find  gold  they  would  be  doing  worse 
things?  They  would  be  lying  down  on  their  beds  and  falling 
asleep  and  wishing  they  were  dead.  But  the  jellow  Will-o'-the- 
wisp,  it  keeps  flickering  in  the  distance.  They  are  all  chasing  it^ 
tripping  each  other  up,  trampling  on  each  other's  toes,  elbowing 
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each  other,  knocking  each  other  down ;  and  the  Will-o'-the-wisp 
dances  away  ahead  of  them,  out  into  the  marshes  and  the  moun- 
tains. But  it's  good  for  them,  I  say.  No  man  ever  catches  it, 
even  when  he  is  called  rich.  Why,  when  he  is  rich  they  give  him 
a  little  book  of  paper  slips,  and  the  Will-o'-the-wisp  has  danced 
into  some  bank-aungeon. 

"  What  it  is  to  have  lived  in  town ! " 

"  I  see  your  father  s  telescope  again  looking  down  at  us.  Let 
me  wave  my  hat  at  him,  and  ask  him  to  come  down.  Hillo  1 
shepherd,  shepherd  1 " 

"  My  father's  shy." 

"  He  doesn't  like  to  be  seen  seeing  us." 

"  No ;  but  won't  you  come  up  to  the  house  again,  and  get  your 
tea  ?    You've  worked  hard  enough  for  one  day." 

"  I  should  like  to ;  but  then  y^ou  won't  let  me  pay  my  way, 
and  I  don't  care  about  eating  free." 

"  Such  nonsense !  " 

"  But  it's  true." 

"  Well,  then,  I'll  begin  to  tell  you  how  it  is  that  I  fancy  your 
sweetheart " 

"  Ah  !  my  sweetheart." 

"  Yes,  your — ^the  young  lady  you  told  me  about." 

"  My  sweetheart ! " 

And  Elspeth's  wistful  grey  eyes  met  the  eyes  of  Nixon^  and 
for  the  moment  they  forgot  the  sweetheart  on  Corstorphine  Hill. 
They  were  only  aware  that  they  were  looking  at  each  other,  with 
no  bought  in  their  minds  but  themselves. 


Chapter   XXVIIL 

a  mornikg  call. 

MiNA  sat  at  a  window  with  her  house-keeping  book.  It  was  the 
labour  of  her  life.  She  could  never  get  it  to  balance.  The  sheriff 
had  told  her  that  the  two  sides  of  the  account  ought  always  to  be 
the  same,  that  creditor  at  the  foot  of  the  page  at  the  end  of  the 
week  should  stare  debtor  in  the  face,  and  look  at  him  like  a  twin 
brother.  If  they  did  not  shake  hands,  then  she  had  figured 
badly;  if  they  did,  then  she  had  made  up  her  book  like  an 
accountant  in  large  practice.  That  occasionally  involved  the 
lifting  the  piece  of  a  salmon  or  a  joint  from  one  side  to  the  other; 
but  by  aid  of  a  little  manipulation  of  such  things,  she  got  things 
to  balance,  and  the  sheriff  praised  her  dexterity,  and  she  felt 
rather  clever.  She  was  labouring  away  at  her  book,  sometimes 
touching  a  bell-handle  to  bring  the  housekeeper  for  an  explana- 
tion, sometimes  leaning  on  her  elbow  to  look  out  into  the  grounds, 
and  to  see  how  spring  was  gradually  advancing  into  early  summer 
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and  covering  the  shrubberies  with  leaves,  when  she  heard  the 
sound  of  wheels.  Not  the  sheriff  back  again!  A  carriage 
stopped  at  the  outer  door,  and  she  leant  over  to  see.  No,  not  the 
.sheriff;  only  her  favourite  detestation,  Mrs.  Gibson.  The  old 
lady  got  down  at  the  door,  shook  her  dress  about  her  feet  a  little, 
looked  round  the  grounds,  and  walked  in. 

Mina  went  into  the  drawing-room  and  found  her  enthroned  at 
the  window,  with  her  arms  folded.  She  had  a  mascuUne,  pasty 
&ce,  the  jaw  of  singular  solidity,  the  eyes  of  an  inexpressive  hue, 
and  the  nose  abrupt.  She  was  dressed  in  the  deepest  mourning; 
thoujgh,  much  to  her  own  satisfaction,  she  had  buried  her  husband 
a  sufficiently  long  time  ago  to  adopt  a  lighter  colour.  She  was 
not  the  least  welcome  at  Durie  Den,  and  she  had  the  look  of 
carrying  it  by  storm  and  contemning  the  opinion  of  the  inhabit- 
ants. She  did  not  rise  when  Mina  entered ;  nor  did  she  relax 
the  stern  rigidity  of  her  visage ;  she  only  held  out  her  hand,  wiUi 
dignity,  and  asked  Mina  to  be  seated. 

"  The  sheriff,  of  course,  is  riot  at  home  ? " 

"  No,  he's  in  town." 

"  I  never  see  him  now.    He  makes  himself  very  valuable." 

^'  He  has  so  much  to  do." 

"  Oh,  I  daresay  the  law  takes  it  out  of  a  man.  But  I  suppose 
you  know  that  the  sheriff  is  not  one  of  the  working  lawyers ;  he's 
one  of  the  ornamental  ones — I  was  going  to  say  a  nice  young 
man  for  a  small  tea-party — but  I  suppose  there's  something  more 
in  it  than  that." 

"  I  don't  understand  you." 

'^  Well,  you  see  a  nice  man  for  a  small  tea-party  is  that  kind  of 
mincing,  ambling,  obliging  young  gentleman  who  wouldn't  hurt 
the  feeling  of  a  fly,  and  who,  in  consequence,  gets  the  treatment 
of  a  fly  from  every  spider  who  comes  in  sight  of  him." 

"  Excuse  me,  Mrs.  Gibson,  but  I  don't  at  all  like  my  papa  to  be 
talked  of  in  that  style.  He  is  not  a  nice  young  man  for  a  small 
tea-party  at  all ;  he  is  a  great  sheriff  engaged  upon  a  great  book ; 
vand  I  think  good  taste  might  suggest  to  you " 

Mina's  lips  quivered,  and  if  her  indignation  had  been  matched 
to  appropriate  language,  Mrs.  Qibson  would  have  been  anni- 
hilated. 

"  Oh,  if  you  are  going  to  cry,  I'll  ring  for  my  carriage.  And, 
I  can  assure  you  that  I  put  myself  to  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to 
be  over  early  this  morning  to  congratula^  you.  It  was  highly 
inconvenient  for  me,  but  I  determined  that  I  would  not  be  one 
to  neglect  my  plain  duty.  Congratulate  you  I  would.  But 
indeed,  now  that  I  see  you,  Mina  Durie,  I  think  I  had  better 
condole  with  you.  You  are  very  frail-looking ;  you  are  exactly 
the  kind  of  ^rl  that  goes  into  a  rapid  decline  and  passes  away 
in  a  few  weeks.  It's  not  I  that  should  have  been  out  of  my  bed. 
I  have  a  plaster  on  my  back,  and  I'm  not  allowed  to  touch  any- 
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thing  sfcronger  than  cold  water.  Yet  I  would  come  out  to 
congratulate  you,  and  this  is  the  treatment  you  give  me/' 

Mrs.  Gibson  moved  uneasily  in  her  chair,  and  looked  a  little 
in  need  of  human  sympathy,  which  Mina  gave  her. 

"  Oh,  but  doctors  don't  know  everything  at  all  times,  Mrs. 
Oibson.     Let  me  ring  for  some  sherry." 

"  There's  no  harm  in  sherry,"  said  Mrs.  Gibson  contemptuously. 

"  No,  I  think  not.     Bring  the  sherry." 

"You  do  continue  to  remind  me,  Miss  Durie,  of  my  sister 
Maria's  second  girl.  She  was  not  so  frail-looking  as  you  by  a 
good  half.  No.  But  she  took  a  nasty  dry  cough,  and  it  woke 
her  in  the  morning,  and  she  coughed,  coughed,  coughed.  I 
recommended  Maria  to  give  her  warm  milk  and  a  glass  of  rum  in 
it  the  moment  she  waKened.  But  would  Maria  do  it,  do  you 
think  ?  That  poor  creature,  her  husband — ^a  poor,  feckless, 
fushionless  thing,  he  never  did  any  good  in  the  world ;  he  was 
always  beinfi^  over  ears  in  debt  because  he  would  be  my  g^entle- 
man,V  hi«  way  of  it,  and  rather  than  take  his  own  deStSrs  by 
the  ears  and  wring  them,  he  would  be  in  debt  himself  and  have 
me  helping  him.  A  fine  thing !  He  couldn't  be  expected  to  live. 
His  nerves  were  too  fine  for  this  world.  He  died  of  a  broken 
heart,  and  not  out  of  time  either,  for  I  paid  his  debts  twice,  and 
he  never  would  let  his  daughter  take  my  prescription.  After  he 
died,  however,  I  found  there  was  owing  him  over  a  thousand ;  so 
I  made  them  pay  up.  Yes ;  but  Maria,  poor  thing,  just  like  you, 
she  pined  and  wasted  away,  and  died  of  a  hacking  cough  and 
blood  in  the  morning.     I'm  sorry  you're  so  like  her." 

Mina  knew  that  some  of  her  strength  lay  in  looking  as  if  she 
were  rather  ill,  and  it  was  not  disagreeable  to  her  to  be  reminded 
that  she  had  an  interesting  fragility  of  appearance.  But  Mrs. 
Gibson  was  too  strong. 

"  I  hope  I  shall  not  die  of  a  hacking  cough,"  she  said. 

"  You  may  not,  but  you  look  very  like  it,  my  dear.  This  is 
visitors'  sherry  you're  giving  me.  I  know  the  difierence.  Oh 
yes,  I  know.  1  have  no  £Eiult  to  find  with  it  except  that  it  is 
very  weak.  I  have  tasted  better  sherry  in  the  sherifi^'s  house. 
But  I'm  forgetting  what  I  came  for.  My  writer  tells  me  that 
there  is  a  rumour  that  you  are  the  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas 
Dunbeath.  More  than  a  rumour — he  told  it  me  as  a  positive 
fact — under  the  rose — that  there  is  no  doubt  you  are  the  baronet's 
heir,  and  he  mentions  your  fortune  at  a  great  figure.  It'll  take 
a  little  time,  he  says,  to  adjust  all  the  threads,  but  they  are  in 
•clever  hands,  he  says,  and  in  a  short  time  we  will  be  having  you 
stepping  into  a  great  position.  I  couldn't  have  believed  it 
possible,  for  I  must  say  that  I  have  my  own  suspicions  about  you, 
Mina  Durie.  I  always  regarded  you  as  an  unfortunate  foundling, 
that  the  father  of  you  daren't  own.  Yes,  that  is  what  you  look 
most  like  to  me  at  all  times.     I  may  tell  you  the  truth  now. 
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when  other  prospects  are  opening  up  to  you.    I  think  this  sherxy 
is  so  weak  that  I  could  take  a  little  of  it  in  a  bed-room  tumbler." 

Mina  rang  for  one. 

"  You  have  no  delicacy,"  Mrs  Qibson  said.    *'  You  might  have 

fone  for  it  yourself.  These  servants  always  make  such  a  talk, 
[owever,  let  them — ^let  them.''  And  she  put  on  a  look  of  larger 
dignity  than  she  had  as  yet  assumed,  when  the  tumbler  was 
brought  to  her ;  but  the  sound  of  wheels  under  the  window  had 
the  effect  of  making  her  secrete  it  beneath  her  chair,  while  Mina 
rose  to  see  who  had  arrived. 

"  Mrs.  Finlay,  I  declare !  And  Bessie  and  Gerty.  Why,  all 
Corstorphine's  coming  to-day,  I  do  declare." 

Mrs.  Gibson  pursed  her  lips.  She  had  a  standing  feud  with 
''  all  Corstorphine,"  and  she  made  up  her  mind,  being  summarily 
deprived  of  her  bed-room  tumbler,  that  she  would  sit  Mrs.  Finlay 
out. 

"  Well,  your  ladyship  ! "    said  Mrs.  Finlay,  sailing  into  the 
room,  and  kissing  Mina  on  both  cheeks. 
«  Oh,  Mina ! "  said  Gerty. 

''  Mina,  I  knew  you  were  something,''  said  Bes^e. 
''I  am  like  somebody  who  wrote  a  poem,  and  woke  next 
morning  and  found  himself  famous.     I  really  seem  to  be  known 
all  over  Corstorphine." 

"  My  dear,"  pursued  Mrs.  Finlay, "  it's  the  greatest  news.     Why, 
don't  you  know  you'll  be  one  of  the  richest  girls  in  all  Scotland  ? 
You'll  have  untold  thousands  a  year.    You'll  have  a  castle  to 
yourself,  you'll  own  a  river,  you'll  have  a  harbour,  and  a  share  in 
some  local  steamboats,  and  cobles." 
"  And  some  mountains,  mama  ? " 
''And  a  few  mountains." 
^'  And  no  end  of  sheep,  mama  ? " 
*'  And  flocks  by  the  hundred." 
"And  anybody  in  the  world  she  likes  to  marry  ? " 
'*  Yes,  if  she's  not  a  goose  and  doesn't  throw  herself  away  on 
that '  stickit  minister '  they  are  all  talking  about." 

"  I  don't  know  any  *  stickit  minister,' "  said  Mina.  "  But  don't 
you  think  you  are  all  a  little  premature  with  your  congratulations  ? 
Here  is  Mrs.  Gibson  "  (Mrs.  Finlay  hardly  inclined  her  head  in 
the  direction  of  the  lady,  who  was  more  conscious  of  the  bedroom 
tumbler  at  her  feet  than  of  anything  else),  "  who  has  been  saying 
all  sorts  of  flattering  things  to  me." 

"  My  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Gibson  stiflSy,  her  foot  tilting  her  tumbler, 
and  sending  a  stream  of  sherry  over  the  carpet,  of  which  she  was 
perfectly  unconscious.  It  flowed  out,  however,  and  betrayed  her. 
Gerty  saw  it  at  once,  and  widened  her  eyes  and  opened  her 
mouth  with  such  an  air  of  unsubdued  astonishment,  that  Bessie, 
who  was  looking  at  her,  followed  the  direction  of  her  eyes  and 
rested  on  the  sherry,  with  a  gaze  of  a  similar  description. 
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Mrs.  Qibson  was  not  blind.  She  saw  that  something  had 
happened.  She  gently  insinuated  her  right  heel  towards  the 
tumbler,  but  could  not  find  it ;  she  sent  her  left  after  it  with  a 
little  vehemence  and  hit  the  tumbler. 

It  rolled  out  on  the  floor,  and  Mrs.  Finlay,  looking  at  it,  said, 
''  Mina,  my  dear,  one  would  think  you  kept  an  habitual  drunkard 
at  Durie  Den." 

Mina  flew  at  the  tumbler  and  removed  it.  She  remembered 
that  Mrs.  Gibson  had  accused  her  of  a  want  of  delicacy  in  not 

Seeing  for  it  at  first.  She  was  determined  not  to  betray  the  old 
ady,  so  she  laid  it  on  a  table,  exclaiming,  "  How  it  could  have 
got  there,  I  can't  say.  Now,  dear  Mrs.  Finlay,  will  you  be 
refreshed  ?    And  Bessie  and  Gerty  ? " 

They  consented  to  be  refreshed,  and  Mrs.  Finlay  returned  to 
the  subject  of  their  call.  "  You  know,  Mina,  you  take  it  disap- 
pointingly. Indeed  I  have  no  right  to  call  you  Mina>  without 
asking  your  leave — a  great  lady  like  you ! " 

*'  I  was  a  little  disappointed,"  said  Gerty.  *'  I  always  thought 
you  were  a  foreign  princess.  I  made  up  my  mind  long  ago  thai 
you  would  be  found  out  to  be  the  heir  to  a  throne." 

"  That's  your  nonsense,  Gerty." 

"  No,  dear,  she  always  said  so,"  remarked  Bessie,  rising  to  the 

Eiano  to  look  at  a  new  piece  of  music,  and  taking  ofi*  one  glove  to 
ear  how  it  ran. 

"  Well,  but,  Mina  Durie,  when  are  you  coming  into  your  own  ?  '* 
demanded  Mrs.  Finlay. 

"  When  I  get  it." 

''And  you  won't  marry  the  '  stickit '  minister  ? " 

"  I  don't  know  who  he  is." 

**  The  man  who  broke  down  in  the  pulpit  somewhere,  when  he 
was  preaching  his  first  sermon,  and  had  to  be  carried  out  on  the 
beadle's  back." 

"Oh,  ma  !"  shouted  Gerty. 

"Well,  I'm  sure  somebody  told  me  that." 

"  No,  ma  dear,  you  are  thinking  of  Mr.  Nixon." 

Mina  looked  pained,  and  asked  Mrs.  Gibson  if  she  would  really^ 
really  not  take  a  glass  of  sherry.  Mrs.  Gibson  said  that,  now 
they  were  all  taking  it,  she  would  not  be  peculiar,  but  she 
eschewed  the  bed-room  tumbler. 

"  Yes,  of  Nixon — that  was  the  name — the  man  who  was  carried 
out  on  the  beadle's  back.  I  must  say  that  if  the  heir  to  all  these 
mountains  and  things  were  to  marry  him,  she  would  deserve  her 
fate." 

"  I  was  telling  her,"  remarked  Mrs.  Gibson,  raising  her  voice  to 
drown  the  sound  of  the  piano,  "  I  was  remarking  to  her  when  you 
came  in^  that  I  thought  she  was  very  like  my  sister's  second  child, 
who  died  of  a  hacking  cough." 

"  That  was  consoling.    No  !    I  had  two  girls  who  died  of  that, 
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and  I  know  Mina's  symptoms.  She'll  go  through  life  getting 
sympathy  &om  all  kinds  of  fat  old  things  like  you  and  me,  and 
she'll  be  supposed  to  be  dying  at  every  sl^e,  and  she'll  go  on  till 
she's  ninety-six.  Where  have  your  eyes  been,  Mrs.  Gibson,  not 
to  know  that  her  sort  of  frailty  is  the  greatest  strength  ?  I  wish 
any  of  my  girls  had  half  her  strength.  But  she'll  need  it  all,  with 
this  astounding  fortune  that  is  falling  to  her." 

"  I  must  say,"  said  Mina, ''  that  you  all  seem  to  know  a  great 
deal  more  about  it  than  I  do.  It  is  a  mere  rumour — a  mere 
fiuspicion — a  whisper  that  may  come  to  nothing." 

The  door  opened,  and  a  young  gentleman  in  a  velvet  jacket  came 
in.  It  was  Bobby  Bertram.  He  was  followed  by  his  sister.  Mrs. 
Finlay  did  not  look  over-pleased.  She  had  definitely  ascertained 
that  Bobby  had  five  hundred  a  year  of  his  own,  and  she  thought 
Oerty  mij^ht  be  tacked  on  to  such  an  income  with  great  advantage 
to  herself 

"  I  hope  I  see  your  ladyship  in  possession  of  good  health  and 
spirits.  I'm  going  up  with  an  easel  to  paint  the  bonfires  when 
you  go  home  to  your  estates." 

"  Mina,  I  am  so  glad  I "  said  Bobby's  sister. 

Presently  the  door  opened  again,  and  a  dapper  gentleman,  who 
had  made  an  egregious  fortune  fo>m  discovering  the  lacteal 
principle  of  cocoa,  and  who  lived  behind  the  Bertrams,  came 
forward,  and,  smiling,  shook  hands  with  Mina.     **  How  dVe  do, 

Mrs.  Gib ?    How  d'ye  do,   Mrs.  Fin ?    How— 1  have 

heard,  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  that  you  have  been  discovered 
— that  you  are  the  true  heir  to  the  great  Ruddersdale  estates — 
that,  after  a  few  preliminaries,  everthing  will  be  adjusted,  and 
you  will  be  restored  to  your  own." 

Mina  began  to  feel  her  head  swim.  Surely,  there  must  be 
more  truth  in  it  than  she  supposed.  Surely  she  was  Lady 
Dunbeath.  All  the  world  would  not  be  saying  so,  if  something 
had  not  transpired. 

**  Who  told  you  ?  What  have  you  heard  ?  Papa  does  not 
believe  it." 

Those  who  were  over  their  fifties  exchanged  significant  glances, 
and  Mina  sat  down,  puttmg  her  hand  into  Gerty's  for  support. 
Gerty  stroked  it,  and  looked  at  Bobby,  who  put  up  his  eye-glass. 

"  It  makes  me  feel  a  little  weak,"  said  Mina ;  ''  I  shall  go  to  my 
room  for  a  few  minutes." 

'*  She  will  die  of  a  hacking  cough,"  ejaculated  Mrs.  Gibson. 

"  She  will  live  to  be  an  old  woman,"  said  Mrs.  Finlay. 

'*  1  would  rather  marry  a  girl  that  would  give  me  another 
<5hance,"  said  Bobby,  while  Bessie  renewed  her  tune. 

(^To  he  contirmed,) 
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Most  violent  and  sudden  have  been  the  changes  of  the  political 
barometer  during  the  past  four  weeks.  More  than  once  has 
•  stormy  "  almost  within  twenty-four  hours  given  way  to  '*  fair," 
only  to  be  followed  by  a  relapse  equally  great  and  sudden.  Not 
till  within  the  last  few  days  has  thelre  been  a  look  of  really 
settled  weather,  and  even  now  so  greatly  have  our  nerves  been 
shaken  by  the  surprises  and  transformation-scenes  of  the  past 
month,  that  the  least  cloud  in  the  sky  causes  a  universal  tremor 
of  alarm  and  is  interpreted  right  and  left  as  the  harbinger  of  an 
approaching  hurricane. 

Yet,  on  uie  whole,  the  outlook  has  changed  enormously  for  the 
better.  We  not  only  have  the  hope,  but  we  are  resuming  tho 
habits  of  "  piping  times  of  peace."  Who  would  have  believed 
a  month  ago,  when  every  mind  was  occupied  by  the  thought  of  the 
threatened  monster  War,  that  to-day  nothing  more  serious  than 
the  question  of  one  third  of  a  penny  more  or  less  taxation  on  th& 
gallon  of  beer  would  be  an  uppermost  thought  in  the  heads  of 
politicians.  It  is  the  nature  of  the  political  mind  to  be  in  a  fume, 
to  be  perpetually  discussing,  anticipating,  inventing  "a  grave 
crisis."  When  there  is  something  great  to  fuss  about,  it  fusses 
about  the  great  thing.  When  there  is  only  a  little  thing  avail- 
able, it  fusses  no  less  greatly  about  that  Httle  one.  At  present 
a  principal  object  of  its  solicitude  is  Mr.  Childers'  proposal  to 
raise  the  beer-tax  as  one  means  of  choking  his  deficit.  Now 
we  would  not  for  one  moment  speak  disrespectfully  of  the 
momentous  ^d.  It  is  important,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  to 
everybody,  and  it  is  important,  as  a  matter  of  practice,  to  tho 
brewers,  if  not,  &s  they  would  like  us  to  think,  to  the  consumer. 
Still,  it  is  not  the  question  which  would  be  in  the  forefront  of 
political  controversy  if  the  nation  were,  or  even  thought  itself  to 
be,  in  a  situation  of  real  gravity.  The  noise  which  is  beginnings 
to  be  made  about  that  ^d,  is  the  best  of  all  fair-weather  signs, 
a  solid  if  somewhat  ridiculous  omen  of  the  return  of  the  '*  meek- 
eyed  Peace." 

The  result  is,  or  ought  to  be,  univeiBaUy  welcome,  but  let  us 
confess  that  the  stages  by  which  we  have  reached  it  have  been  a 
little  trying.  Looking  back  upon  the  events  of  the  past  month, 
it  is  hard  to  believe  that  we  have  been  living  all  the  while  in  the 
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world  of  sober  reality,  and  not  watching  the  sudden  and  grotesque 
movements  of  extravaganza  or  burlesque.     At  the  time  when  our 
last  review  was  written,  the  excitement  of   the  *^  unhappy  in- 
cident '*  was  beginning  to  pass  off.     Experienced  observers  felt 
justified  in  predicting  that,  English  indignation  having  worked 
itself  off  in  a  fever  of  abuse  and  menace,  and  Russian  astuteness 
being  well  aware  that  there  was  no  further  advance  which  could 
be  safely  made  at  present,  the  two  countries  would  settle  down 
into  a  condition  of  sullen  quiescence.    But  the  danger  was  not 
to  pass  off  thus  uneventfully.     English  public  feeling  was  to  be 
wound  up  once  more  to  the  highest  pitch  of  patriotic  enthusiasm 
and  bellicose  excitement,  in  order  to  be  let  down  with  all  the 
more  violent  a  thump  in  the  end.    All  through  the  last  week  of 
April  the  symptoms  were  a^ain  unfavourable.     The  answers 
of  Ministers  in  the  Hou*se  ot  Commons  dwelt  on  the  serious 
discrepancies  between  the  statements  of  Sir  Peter  Lumsden  and 
those  of  General  Komaroff.    The  Vote  of  Credit  announced  on 
the  21st   April  —  eleven  millions  —  looked  alarmingly   large. 
Finally,  on  Monday,  April  27th,  the  Prime  Minister,  in  moving 
the  first  reading  of  the  Bill  to  provide  these  eleven  millions, 
delivered  a  speech  which,  though,  read  in  cold  blood,  it  hardly 
appears   either    remarkably  forcible    or  remarkably  alafming, 
made  upon   his  hearers  an  impression   as  deep  as    any   that 
his  eloquence  ever  created,  and  at  the  same  time  appeared  to 
almost  all  the  world  the  reluctant  but  firm  announcement  of 
an  approaching  appeal  to  force.    The  effect  upon  the  House 
and  the  country,  to  some  extent  even  upon  foreign  stations, 
was  electrical.    Its  greatness  was,  no  doubt,  partly  enhanced 
by  an  accident.    Several  members  of  the  House,  notably  Lord 
lUndolph  Churchill  and  one  or  two  of  the  principal  speakers 
below  the  gangway,  had  intended  to  address  the  House  on  the 
Vote,  in  a  spirit  of  criticism  if  not  of  hostility.     But  every 
one  expected  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  to  open  the  balL     Sir 
Stafford,  however,  whether  overcome  by  the  impression  of  the 
moment,  or  from  deliberate  intention,  did  not  rise   after  Mr. 
Gladstone.      Lord  Randolph  had  left  the  House.    No  one  else 
was  prepared  to  step  into  the  gap  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
and  so  the  first  reading  was  got  through  at  once  without  a  single 
voice    being   raised    against  it.     This  appearance  of  absolute 
unanimity,  a  unanimity  even  greater  than  that  which  actually 
existed,  struck  the  popular  ima^ation  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
and   for  the   first   time   convmced  all  but  the  most  stubborn 
doubters  that  the  English  Government  and  people  were  in  grim 
earnest  after  all. 

Whether  that  really  was  the  case  as  far  as  the  Government  is 
concerned,  opinions  are,  and  perhaps  always  wiU  be,  divided.  At 
any  rate,  the  astounding  sequel  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  **  war  speech*' 
is  open  to  a  variety  of  interpretations.    According  to  the  view 
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most  common  in  this  country^  the  firmness  of  his  language  was 
not  without  its  effect  upon  the  attitude  of  Russia.  It  convinced 
the  Czar  and  his  advisers  that  England  had  reached  the  end  of 
her  capacity  for  concession,  and  strengthened  the  more  pacific 
counsellors  of  Alexander  III.  in  urging  a  policy  of  self-restraint 
and  conciliation.  Others,  on  the  contrary  (and  this  is  the 
theory,  not  only  of  the  Opposition  in  this  country,  but  perhaps 
of  the  majority  of  Continental  critics),  retain  the  cynical  belief 
that  the  speech  was  mere  "  sound  and  fury,"  intended  for  home 
consumption ;  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  having  resolved  to  give  in  on 
all  the  vital  questions,  only  made  a  display  of  firmness  on  a  minor 
point,  in  order  to  cover  his  retreat  from  the  main  position ;  and 
that  the  Government  of  Russia,  understanding  the  true  nature 
of  the  demonstration,  was  willing  to  assist  its  author  by  giving 
way  about  a  pure  formality.  Only  when  the  secret  history  of 
the  time  comes  to  be  written^  perhaps  not  even  then,  will  the 
truth  be  known.  All  we  can  see  at  present  is  that  from  the 
moment  when  the  war  scare  reached  its  climax,  on  the  morning 
after  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech,  the  hopes  of  peace  began  to  revive: 
By  Saturday  of  the  same  week  Lord  Granville  was  able,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Royal  Academy  banquet,  to  speak  in  cheery  tones 
of  the  almost  assured  prospect  of  continued  tranquillity,  and  on 
Monday,  May  4th,  both  he  and  Mr.  Gladstone  made  statements 
in  Parliament  according  to  "^hich  the  difierences  between  the  two 
Governments  were  in  a  fair  way  to  a  solution.  The  two  main 
points  of  the  new  agreement  were  that  the  question  which  of  the 
two  Governments  had  misunderstood  the  "arrangement"  of 
March  17th  should  be  referred  to  the  arbitration  of  a  friendly 
sovereign,  and  that  meanwhile  the  negotiations  for  the  delimita- 
tion of  the  Afghan  frontier  should  be  continued  in  London. 
Nothing  has  happened  since  that  time  to  disturb  the  prospect  Of 
a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  difficulty  on  these  lines.  It  is  true 
that  about  twice  a  week  an  attempt  is  made  to  startle  us  with 
reports  of  ''a  hitch  in  the  negotiations,"  fresh  complications  of 
great  seriousness,  and  so  on.  But  the  English  public  are  by  this 
time  growing  very  callous  to  these  attempts  to  prey  upon  their 
excitability.  After  the  Turkish  bath  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  two 
famous  Mondays,  after  the  revulsion  of  feeling  caused  by  a 
sudden  transition  from  the  soul-stirring  trumpet-blast  of  April 
27th  to  the  peaceful  pipings  of  May  4th — coming  as  it  did  on  the 
top^  of  several  almost  equally  violent  changes  of  temperature — 
it  is  impossible  for  the  most  impressionable  nature  to  be  very 
sensitive  to  fresh  and  minor  applications  of  the  hot-and-cold 
water  cure. 

As  for  the  merits  of  the  question,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  any 
one  can  dispute  that  the  baWce  of  advanta^  is  on  the  side  of 
Russia.  She  has  got  all  the  territory  she  demanded  excepting 
Zalfikar^  and  she  has  got  it  in  the  way  she  demanded,  i.e.,  by  an 
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arrangement  to  be  concluded  in  London,  and  not  on  the  frontier 
itself  (only  the  details  of  the  delimitation  being,  according  to  the 
present  plan,  left  to  the  determination  of  the  officers  on  the  spot). 
And  she  has  got  it  all  with  ^clat,  for  the  battle  of  the  30th  March 
cannot  fail  enormously  to  enhance  her  prestige  in  Central  Asia^ 
while  the  agreement  that  the  conduct  of  her  general  is  not  to  be . 
called  in  question  removes  the  only  shadow  which  might  have 
detracted  from  the  glory  of  that  victory.    Ab  for  the  point  which 
is  actually  to  be  submitted  to  arbitration,  it  is  one  of  the  moot 
barren  ever  devised   by  ingenious  pedantry.      Supposing  ''the 
friendly  sovereign,"  if  the  farce  is  really  persisted  in,  to  decide  that 
Russia  and  not  England  misunderstood  the  "arrangement*'  of 
March  I7th  (and  if  he  is  a  wise  man,  he  will  decide  nothing  of  the 
kind),  what  then  ?    The  most  that  can  be  expected  is  that  Russia 
will  say  that  she  regrets  that  she  should  have  misunderstood  the 
arrangement,  but  she  will  not  surrender  (and  we  have  put  it  out  of 
our  power  to  ask  that  she  should  surrender)  the  fruits  of  her . 
timely  misunderstanding.    To  say  this  is  not  to  undervalue  the 
importance  of  the  Russian  concession  on  the  arbitration  question 
as  it  affects  the  honour  of  England.    That  formal  concession  does 
undoubtedly  enable  us    to  retreat  from  an  untenable  positioa 
with  a  better  grace.    But  the  fact  remains  that  the  position  was 
untenable,  and  that  we  have  retreated.     How  we  ever  came  to 
adopt  the  attitude  we  did  about  the  debatable  land,  to  risk  the 
danger  of  a  great  war  for  the  defence  of  a  particular  line  of  frontier 
and  only  afterwards  to  find  out  that  the  Ameer  did  not  care  a 
brass  farthing  about  that  frontier,  or,  at  any  rate,  would  rather 
have  a  less   favourable  frontier  than  see  us  enter  his  country 
to  defend  the  better  one,  is  one  of  the  most  inexplicable  blunders 
of  modem  diplomacy.     Let  us  hope  that  time  may  reveal  circum- 
stances which  will  make  our  conduct  appear  less  dunderheaded 
than  it  does  at  present.    And  above  all  let  us  hope  that  in  our 
future  dealing  with  the  terribly  slippery  question  of  Afghanistan 
we  may,  at  least,  take  into  account  from  the  beginning  all  the 
factors  in  the  case.    For  whether  or  not,  as  many  think,  the 
stru^le  with  Russia  is  only  postponed,  it  is  certain  that  our 
diffici^ties  with  Afghanistan  have  only  begun.    If  we  guarantee  the 
frontier  which  is  now  being  defined,  we  can  only  do  so  by  having 
our  representatives  on  the  spot  to  look  after  it,  and  shall  thus 
be  exposed  to  the  double  dai^r  of  a  fresh  quarrel  with  Russia 
for  violating  that  frontier  and  a  quarrel  with  the  A%hans  for 
interfering  to  keep  it  inviolate.     We  shall  be  in  the  position  of 
caretakers  in  the  top  story  of  a  house  which  is  filled  from  top  to 
bottom  with  inflammable  materials.    If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
matter  ends  in  our  washing  our  hands  of  the  Ameer  and  his 
frontier,  we  shall  no  doubt  have  a  strong  position  of  our  own 
behind  the  Suleiman  range,  but  every  fr^h  advance  of  Russia 
wiU  send  a  fresh  tremor  of  excitement  tiirough  India,  and  increase 
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the  difficulties  of  our  government  there.  One  thing  alone  is  clear 
that  whether  or  no  we  undertake  or  maintain  responsibilities 
for  the  frontier  of  the  Ameer,  we  must  not  lose  another  day  in 
rendering  as  impregnable  as  engineering  skill  and  military 
organisation  can  make  it  the  splendid  natural  frontier  of  India. 
The  Government  and  the  country  are  fully  alive  to  that  necessity 
now,  when  they  are  still  under  the  influence  of  the  recent  scare. 
Our  Indian  Empire  probably  depends  upon  the  question,  whether 
we  shall  continue  alive  to  it  when  the  effects  of  that  scare  have 
worn  off. 

As  "  it  never  rains  but  it  pours,"  so,  when  the  sun  does  begin 
to  shine,  it  shines  all  round.    Almost  simultaneously  with  the 
more  peaceful  turn  given  to  the  negotiations  with  Russia  there 
came  an  end  to  the  difficulty  with  France  over  the  BospJiore 
Egyptien.    On  the  whole,  if  we  blundered  in  that  business, 
France  on  her  side  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  covered  herself 
with  honour.     The  Egyptian  Qovemment,  our  vassals,  had  made 
a  mistake,  and  they  were  obliged  to  apologize  for  the  mistake. 
But  the  French  might  have  obtained  as  much  as  that  without 
hectoring,  and  as  a  matter  of  £Eu;t,  they  obtained  nothing  more. 
The  violation  of  the  right  of  domicile  was  atoned  for  on  the 
part  of  Egypt  both  by  a  formal  expression  of  regret,  and  the 
reopening  of  the  printing-press  of  the  obnoxious  paper.      But 
the  paper  itself  will  not  be  allowed  to  circulate  unless  it  mends 
its  manners,  and  the  press  laws  of  Egypt  are  to  be  regulated 
in  such  a  way  that  the  Qovemment  will  be  able  to  defend 
itself  against  seditious  publications.     This  is  as  it  should  be, 
but  perhaps  the  most  hopeful  feature  in  the  whole  business 
is  the  Mendly  and  reasonable  tone  which,  despite  the  gasconade 
of  most  of  their    contemporaries,  has   been    adopted  on  this 
question  by  an  influential  section  of  the  French  press.      The 
language  of  the  Justice,  M.  Cl^menceau's  organ,  has  been  most 
just  and  conciliatory,  and  this  fact  is  of  all  the  more  importance 
because  M.  Cl^menceau  once  more  bids  fair  to  become  the  most 
influential  man  in  France.     He  is  far  more  powerful  under  the 
present  ministry   of  M.   Brisson,  than  he  was  under  that  of 
M.  Ferry,  and   when  the  present  ministry  has  met  with  the 
fate   of  all   its   predecessors^  he   will   probably  step  into   the 
vacant  place.     But  M.  Cl^menceau  and  'his  Radical  niends,  like 
our  own  Radicals  in  England,  are  dead  against  a  policy  of 
aggressiveness  and  adventure.    They  attach  great  value  to  a 
good  understanding  with  England,  and  there  is  some  hope  that 
with  men  like  M.  Ul^menceau  on  one  side  and  Mr.  John  Morley 
on  the  other,  the  insane  bickerings  and  needless  quarrels  of  the 
two  countries  wiU  graduatly  be  composed.    Those  peaceful  in- 
fluences will  perhaps  be  needed  very  soon  in  settling  the  difference 
which  seems  to  be  springing  up  about  the  regulation  of  the  Suez 
Canal.    On  the  whole  the  Commission  now  sitting  in  Paris  has 
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been  successful  in  laying  down  rules  for  the  control  of  the  Canal 
which  are  acceptable  to  all  the  Powers.  But  the  important  point, 
whether  the  guardianship  of  the  Canal  is,  as  England  desizeB,  ix> 
be  left  to  Egypt,  or  to  be  entrusted  to  an  intemaiional  com- 
mission remwis  open,  and  there  may  be  a  fnsh  caU  upon  the 
parties  of  moderation  and  good  fellowship  on  both  sides  of  the 
Channel  before  the  question  is  satisfactorily  disposed  oL 

In  another  quarter  the  light  is  breaking  through  the  clouds- 
For  some  time  it  has  been  apparent  that  the  main  objects  of  our 
expedition  to  the  Soudan  having  been  lost  or  abandoned. 
Englishmen  would  not  tolerate  much  longer  either  a  prolongation 
of  the  sufierings  of  our  soldiers  on  the  Nile  or  a  repetition  of  the 
aimless  slaughter  of  the  brave  savages  about  Suakim.  It  wa» 
therefore  with  nearly  unanimous  satisfaction  that  Parliament  ajid 
the  country  received  the  assurance  of  Lord  Hartington,  given  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  Monday,  the  11th,  that  the  idea  of 
"  smashing  the  Mahdi  at  Khartoum  "  had  been  given  up,  that  our 
troops  on  the  Nile  would  be  withdrawn  from  Dongola  to  the 
frontier  of  Egypt  proper,  and  that  further  operations  on  the 
Bed  Sea  coast  would  be  confined  to  the  defence  of  Suakim.  It 
has^  indeed,  been  a  terrible  failure,  this  untimely  scramble  to 
save,  at  an  enormous  sacrifice,  when  it  was  too  late,  what 
timely  energy  might  have  succeeded  in  preserving  with  a 
much  smaller  expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure.  It  is  heart- 
rending to  have  to  abandon  the  garrison  of  Kassala.  It  is 
a  blow  to  many  worthy  and  well-founded  hopes  to  desist  from 
the  railway  to  Berber,  though  here,  of  course,  there  is  still  some 
faint  chance  that  the  work  which  the  Government  is  relinquishing 
may  yet  be  taken  up  and  carried  through  by  private  enter- 
prise. But  bad  as  it  all  is,  persistence  in  massacre,  when 
^'  rescue ''  had  become  impossible,  would  have  been  still  worse. 
As  lonff  as  we  provide  for  the  "  friendlies ''  in  the  Suakim  recion^ 
'we  shidl  have  done  all  that  at  the  present  moment  we  could  hope 
to  do  in  the  way  of  preservation,  and  we  decline  to  believe 
that  in  any  arrangements  the  Government  may  make  it  will  not 
have  regard  to  this  imperative  duty.  As  for  the  noble  ideal  of 
creating  order  and  good  government  in  the  Eastern  Soudan,  it  is 
beyond  our  powers — or  our  courage^  Better  far  to  acknowled^ 
our  impotence  for  good  and  to  retreat  at  once  than  to  persist  in 
bloodshed  which  had  become  criminal  from  a  cowardly  unwilling- 
ness to  confess  our  failure. 

While  our  difficulties  abroad  are  thus,  for  the  time,  diminish- 
ing in  all  directious,  the  force  and  fury  of  faction  at  home 
is  proportionately  on  the  increase.  The  prospect  of  the  settie* 
ment  of  our  difficulties  with  Russia  has  been  the  signal  for 
an  extraordinary  outburst  of  folly  and  bad  temper  on  uie  pjart 
of  the  Opposition.  It  may  be,  as  the  Tories  in  a  thundering 
chorus  assert,  that  our  Government   has  made  a  ^cowardly 
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surrender/'  and  that  the  Russian  danger  is  not  averted,  but 
only  postponed  and  enhanced  by  the  manner  in  which  we 
have  patched  up  our  differences.  But,  if  our  own  Qovemment 
is  so  exclusively  to  blame  for  what  has  happened  as  the 
Opposition  assert,  that  hardly  seems  a  good  reason  for  letting 
loose  the  floodgates  of  unmannerly  invective  against  the  Russian 
Qovemment,  after  the  fashion  adopted  by  Lord  Salisbury  and 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill.  If  we  have  been  worsted,  does  it  make 
things  better  to  go  about  screaming  at  our ''  national  humiliation  " 
or  to  shake  our  impotent  fists  in  the  faces  of  our  adversary? 
To  abuse  Russia's  "treachery  and  duplicity"  or  to  illustrate 
the  conduct  of  her  Gbvemment  by  graceful  references  to  ^'  swin- 
dlers and  bankrupts  "  will  not  mend  any  of  our  broken  bones^ 
and  only  renders  the  preservation  of  good  relations  in  the  future 
more  difficult. 

What  makes  the  matter  even  worse  is  the  fact  that  none 
of  the  Tory  orators  pretend  to  attach  much  importance  to  what 
we  have  actually  surrendered.  No  one  is  more  emphatic  than 
they  are  on  the  necessity  of  relying  upon  our  own  resources 
and  not  trusting,  for  the  defence  of  India,  to  a  broken  reed  like 
the  alliance  of  the  Afghans.  That  being  the  case,  the  country 
might  fairly  ask  them,  when  they  have  done  vituperating  the 
Qovemment,  to  spare  a  little  of  their  remaining  time  from  th& 
vituperation  of  Russia  to  the  discussion  of  the  best  course  ta 
be  adopted  under  the  new  circumstances.  That,  however,  is  a 
task  in  which  they  show  themselves  little  willing  to  engage.  It 
is  left  to  independent  Liberals,  like  the  Duke  of  Ai^ll,  to  discuss 
the  difficulties  of  our  new  position  in  the  spirit  of  statesmen. 
The  Opposition  leaders  care  nothing  for  such  things.  When  he 
criticises  the  Qovemment  Lord  Salisbury  is  effective ;  when  he 
attacks  Russia  he  is  mischievous,  but  when  he  attempts  to 
expound  a  policy  of  his  own  he  is  barrenness  itself.  And  Lord 
lUmdolph  Churcnill  is  even  worse.  No  statesman  has  lost  more 
ground  among  moderate  and  reasonable  men  during  the  last 
month  than  the  young  Boanerges  of  the  Tory  party.  No  doubt 
that  is  a  loss  which  Lord  Randolph  regards  very  lightly.  It  is 
not  on  moderate  and  reasonable  men  that  he  counts  to  attain 
power,  but  on  the  prejudices  and  the  ignorance  and  the  passions 
of  the  rowdy  section  of  the  English  democracy — the  democracy 
of  the  beer-shops  and  the  music-hall.  It  is  a  great  pity,  for  Lord 
Randolph  has  great  qualities,  and  has  sometimes  seemed  to  be 
casting  off  his  lower  political  nature  and  inclining  to  a  worthy 
ambition.  But  as  long  as  he  remains  in  the  humour  which 
dictated  his  stupid  and  insolent  letter  to  the  Times  on  the 
14th  inst.  in  answer  to  Lord  Qranville,  all  men  of  good  sense 
and  good  feeling  can  cmly  pray  that  the  countiy  may  long  be 
preserved  from  counting  such  a  man  among  its  rulers. 

Apart  from  the  anti-Russian  mania,  which^  with  all  its  roaring 
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out  of  doors,  culmiDated  in  a  very  tame  debate  on  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill  for  providing  the  eleven  millions  of  the  Vote 
of  Credit  on  Monday,  the  11th,  Parliament  has  been  visited  by 
a  sudden  but  sis^nificant  storm  in  a  teacup  over  the  expenses  of 
registration.  Only  by  raising  a  cry  of  alarm  and  withal  con- 
senting to  the  payment  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  new  expenses 
out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  did  the  Ministry  succeed  in  averting 
a  combination  of  Conservatives,  Pamellites,  and  Liberal  county 
members,  which  would  have  left  them  in  a  minority  on  the 
question.  As  it  was,  their  majority  on  the  final  division  on 
Tuesday,  12th,  was  only  22.  The  matter  was  an  extremely 
small  one  in  itself,  but  it  is  important  as  a  sign  of  the  growing 
rebelliousness  of  the  present  ratepayers  (especially  in  the  country, 
though  the  farmer  has  perhaps  reallv  less  to  complain  of  than 
the  small  tradesman  of  tne  towns),  which  makes  a  redistribution 
of  local  burdens  one  of  the  most  urgent  questions  to  be  dealt 
with  by  the  next  parliament.  Having  failed  to  defeat  the 
Government  on  this  point,,  the  Conservatives  are  now  turning 
their  whole  attention  to  the  Budget,  in  the  hope  that  the  pro- 
posed increase  of  taxation  on  beer  and  spirits  will  enable  them 
to  array  such  a  force  against  Ministers  as  will  prepare  the  way 
for  that  accession  to  power  which,  somewhat  unaccountably,  they 
seem  now  so  greatly  to  covet.  But  here  too  they  are  probably 
'doomed  to  disappointment.  Ministers  are  pliant,  and  in  view 
of  the  great  dislike  to  the  increase  of  the  spirit  duties  amongst 
•their  Irish  and  Scotch  supporters  and  of  the  possible  diminution 
•of  the  extra  expenditure  consequent  on  the  decreasing  danger  of 
war,  they  will  probably  drop  the  obnoxious  propo^s.  That 
will  leave  the  wnole  extra  burden  to  be  borne  by  the  income- 
tax  payer — an  arrangement  objectionable  in  principle,  and 
peculiarly  objectionable  at  a  time  when  the  growth  of  democratic 
power  so  greatly  increases  the  temptation  to  throw  the  weight  of 
taxation  entirely  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  propertied  classes. 
But  the  days  of  rigid  economic  principle  in  taxation,  as  in  other 
matters,  are  past. 

More  interesting  than  the  schemes  and  intrigues  of  party  is  the 
light  that  has  been  recently  thrown  on  the  condition  of  the 
people  by  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  for  the  Poor,  as 
well  as  by  an  interesting  and  minute  inquiry  which  has  been 
conducted  by  a  number  of  public-spirited  gentlemen  in  the  town 
of  Bristol  There  is,  indeea,  not  so  much  that  is  absolutely  new 
in  these  reports,  but  they  serve  once  more  to  bring  into  prominent 
notice  the  direst  aspects  of  the  struggle  for  existence  in  the 
lower  strata  of  the  great  social  fabric.  The  joint  proposals  of 
the  Royal  Commission  are,  as  might  be  expected  from  so 
heterogeneous  a  body,  of  a  somewhat  hesitating  and  inconclusive 
character.  But  the  numerous  separate  reports  of  several  of  the 
Commissioners,  which  are  appenaed  to  their  joint  recommenda- 
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tions,  contain  many  bold  suggestions^  as  well  as  much  valuable 
criticism.  Of  the  greatest  immediate  importance,  perhaps,  is  the 
vigorous  declaration  of  Mr.  Goschen  and  Mr.  Stanley  that  no  good 
will  ever  come  of  all  our  sanitary  laws  and  regulations  in  the 
metropolis  until  we  have  a  strong  central  authority  directly 
elected  by  the  people  to  administer  them.  We  shall  hear  a 
good  deal  of  that  statement,  we  fancy,  when  next  a  proposal  to 
create  a  London  municipality  is  obstructed  by  the  alliance  of 
Torjdsm  and  Bumbledom. 

Of  wider  scope  and  greater  suggestiveness  for  the  future, 
however,  are  memoranda  Jike  those  of  Mr.  Jesse  Collings  and  Mr. 
Dwyer  Gray,  as  well  as  the  joint  memorandum  of  a  majority  of  the 
Commissioners  recommending  the  enfranchisement  of  leaseholds. 
Of  all  political  questions  of  a  social  character  there  is  none 
which  has  of  late  days  made  so  rapid  an  advance  as  this  one. 
Mr.  Collings'  and  Mr.  Gray's  proposals  are  more  distinctly 
socialistic,  but  space  forbids  us  to  dwell  upon  them  at  present. 
The  time  is  yet  distant  when,  as  Mr.  Collings  desires,  the 
resources  of  the  community  will  be  employed  to  supply  the 
country  labourer  with  allotments,  or  when,  as  Mr.  Gray  desires, 
the  municipalities  will  become  the  owners  of  the  land  in  and 
about  our  great  cities,  and,  as  far  as  urban  land  goes,  Mr.  George's 
scheme  of  nationalizing  the  soil  be  thus  realized. 

But  distant  though  the  accomplishment  of  these  aims  may 
be,  the  set  of  opinion  is  in  their  direction.  The  Report  of  the 
Crofters'  Commission  is  not  forgotten.  Not  for  many  years 
have  proposals  so  sweeping  or  of  a  bearing  so  unmistakably 
communistic  been  embodied  in  such  weighty  and  influential 
pubUc  documents. 

Ma/y  nth.  A.  M, 
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THE  BEVISED  OLD  TESTAMENT* 

The  language  of  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Bible,  which  the 
Revisers  of  the  Old  Testament  have  most  happily  preserved 
almost  intact  and  inviolate,  is  not  the  language  of  any  particular 
dialect  of  the  English  tongue,  nor  yet  the  language  of  any  particu- 
lar province  or  any  particular  age  in  our  history.  Itself  a  revision 
of  many  preceding  revisions,  the  Authorized  Version  selected  and 
preserved  all  that  was  in  our  language  purest  and  most  powerful 
in  all  ages  and  provinces,  and  consecrated  it  to  the  sublimest  and 
most  sacred  of  ail  usages.  The  grand  and  simple  diction  of  King 
James's  Bible  forms  a  most  striking  contrast  to  the  current  style  of 
the  period,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  artificial  and  grandiose  verbiage 
of  the  Translators'  Dedication  to  that  prince  of  pedants.  It  forms 
a  still  stronger  contrast  to  the  diction  of  other  versions  abnost 
contemporary  with  it.  Here,  for  example,  are  a  few  specimens  of 
the  grotesque  and  quaint  phraseology  of  the  Bishops'  Bible : — 

Genesis  xxxii.  26 :  **  He  smote  him  upon  the  kvckle-bone  of  the  thigh." 
Isaiah  Ixvi  8  :   "He  that  killeth  a  sheep  for  me  knetcheth  a  dog,"  that  is, 
"  cutteth  off  a  dog's  neck." 

In  the  same  version  Solomon's  Song  of  Songs  is  termed  "  The 
Ballad  of  Ballads."  In  Miles  Coverdale's  Version,  for  the 
Authorized  Version 

**Thei*e  is  no  balm  in  Gilead," 

we  have,  Jeremiah  viii.  62 — 

*'  There  is  no  treacle  in  Gilead." 

In  Judges  ix.  53  we  have — 

*'  Cast  a  piece  of  mylstone  upon  Abimelech's  head,  and  brake  his  brain  panne .^ 

In  Psalm  xci.  5  we  find  the  following,  which  will  startle 
some  of  our  modem  readers — 

"  Thou  shalt  not  be  afraid  of  any  hugges  by  night," 

while  the  Authorized  Version  gives  us — 

"  Thou  shalt  not  be  afraid  for  the  terror  by  night." 

The  Douai  Version,  which  came  out  in  1609,  however  excellent 
in  many  respects,  was  more  Latin  than  English,  and,  as  Fuller 

•  The  Holy  Bible.    Bevised  Version.    University  Press. 
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remarked,  ^^  This  translation  needs  to  be  translated."  The'follow<» 
ing  are  specimens  taken  from  the  Psalms : — 

viiL  5,  "  Thon  hast  minished  him  a  little  lees  than  angels  " ;  xyi.  8,  "  He  hath 
made  all  my  wiiles  marvelous  in  them  ;  "  11,  "  deles tations  on  Thy  right  hand  *' ; 
xvii.  5,  "  perfile  my  passes  in  thy  pathes  "  ;  14, "  their  belly  is  filled  of  thy  secrets  " ; 
xvili.  45,  "  the  children  of  aliens  are  inveterated  "  ;  xxiii.  5,  "  Thon  hast  fatted  my 
head  with  oil,  and  my  chalice  inebriating  how  goodlie  is  it " ;  6,  "  in  longitude  of 
days'* ;  xxxv.  1,  ^'oyerthrow  them  that  impngne  me"  ;  16,  *Hhey  were  &sipated 
and  not  compunct " ;  zxxviil.  8,  "  my  loins  are  filled  with  illusions  "  ;  xzxlx.  12, 
*^  I  have  fainted  in  reprehensions  *'j  zlvii.  9,  "  strong  gods  of  the  earth  are  exceed- 
ingly advanced." 

Now  the  all-pervading  merit  of  the  Old  Testament  Revised 
Version  is  not  only  that  it  has  given  us  the  poetical  books 
and  poetical  passages  in  a  poetical  form  of  presentation,  not 
only  has  it  preserved  to  us  the  measured  music  of  the  sentences, 
and  the  combined  dignity  and  simplicity  of  style  of  the 
Authorized  Version,  but  it  has  largely  added  new  beauties  to 
its  phraseology,  and  given  us  a  truer  transcript  of  the  original, 
by  bringing  before  our  very  eyes  the  imagery  in  which  the 
inspired  writers  embodied  their  thoughts,  so  that  we  may,  so 
to  speak,  see  with  their  eyes,  and  even  from  the  same  stand- 
point.    Where,  for  example,  the  Authorized  Version  gives  us — 

"  He  placed  at  the  east  of  the  garden  of  Eden  chembims,  and  a  flaming  sword, 
which  turned  every  way  to  keep  the  way  of  the  tree  of  life," 

the  Revisei-s  here  give  us — 

"And  the  flame  of  a  sword,  which  turned  every  way." 

This  is  a  literal  version  of  the  Hebrew  words  used,  that  clearly 
suggested  to  Milton,  whose  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  Bible 
was  most  profound,  the  lines — 

"  high  in  front  advanced, 
The  brandished  sword  of  God  before  them  blazed 
Fierce  as  a  comet. ''^ 

In  Gen.  i.  for  the  Authorized 

"  The  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters," 

the  Revisers  in  the  margin  give  us  "  wds  brooding  upon/'  This 
ought  to  have  been  placed  in  the  text,  as  it  is  in  the  Hebrew, 
and  as  Milton  clearly  perceived  when  he  wrote  in  "Paradise 
Lost,'*  Book  I. : — 

'*  O  spirit,  thou  from  the  first  was  present. 
And  with  mighty  wings  outspread 
Dovelike,  sat'st  brooding  on  the  vast  abyss." 

And  again  in  Book  VII. : — 

"  But  on  the  watery  calm 
Her  brooding  wings  the  Spirit  of  God  outspread,^^ 

In  Genesis  xxxi.,  where  the  Authorized  Version  clearly  misses 
the  force  and  beauty  of  the  original,  by  giving  us 

"  By  the  fear  of  his  &ther  Isaac," 

the  Revisers  will  render 

"  By  the  Fear  of  his  father  Isaac," 
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ite.,  by  the  God  whom  his  father  Isaac  feared.  In  the  same 
chapter  the  Revisers  have  happily  changed 

"  the  fear  of  Isaac  ** 

into 

"  the  Fear  of  Isaac.*' 

This  bold  imagery  of  the  Hebrew  is  applied  by  Milton  to  GheToos, 
the  God  of  the  Moabites — 

'*  the  obscene  dread  of  Moab's  sotu," 

The  very  beautiful  and  appropriate  imagery  of  Proverbs  xxv, 
in  the  original  is  lost,  if  not  vrorse  than  lost,  in  the  Authorized 
Version : — 

"A  word  fitly  spoken  is  like  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  wlver.*' 

Here  the  Revisers  have  changed 

*^ pictures  of  silver  " 

(whatever  that  may  mean)  into 

*'  baskets  of  silvery* 

or,  as  they  add  in  the  margin,  of  filigree  loorh  It  is  to  be 
regretted,  however,  that  the  Revisers  did  not  go  further  with 
their  improvement,  and  render  "  like  oranges  of  gold  (colour)  in 
baskets  of  silver.'^  The  "  tappooheen "  of  the  original  clearly 
denotes  oi^anyes,  a  common  fruit  in  Palestine,  where  they  grovr 
to  perfectioD,  and  not  apples,  a  fruit  which  fares  badly  in  that 
climate  ;  and  the  evident  allusion  here  is  that  a  seasonable  word 
conveyed  in  the  vehicle  of  gentle  speech,  is  as  welcome  to  the 
ear  and  heart  of  the  listener  as  are  the  golden  oranges  conveyed 
in  silver  baskets  to  the  sight  of  the  weary  traveller. 

In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  where  the  Revisers  have  altered, 
not  only  the  sense,  but  the  very  structure  of  the  sentences,  they 
have  been  careful  to  give  us  in  their  place  sentences  of  equal,  if 
not  greater  grandeur,  and  more  musical  cadence.  Take,  for 
example,  the  Song  of  Songs  viii.  6,  7,  which  in  the  Authorized 
Version  reads : — 

^*  For  love  is  strong  as  death  ;  jealousyiis  cruel  as  the  grave  ;  the  coals  thereof  are 
coals  of  fire,  which  hath  a  most  vehement  flame. 

**  Many  waters  cannot  quench  love,  neither  can  the  floods  drown  it :  if  a  mas. 
would  give  all  the  substance  of  his  house  for  love,  it  would  utterly  be  contemned." 

In  the  Revised  Version  we  have  ssTise  and  structure  of  formt 
alike  improved,  as : — 

**  For  love  is  strong  as  death  ;  jealousy  is  cruel  as  the  grave  ;  the^ashes  thereof 
are  flashes  of  fire^  2^  very  flam^  of  the  Lord, 

"  Many  waters  cannot  quench  love,  neither  can  the  floods  drown  it ;  if  a  man 
would  give  all  the  substance  of  his  house  for  love,  7ie  would  utterly  be  contemned,** 

The  well-known  passage  in  Ecclesiastes  xii.  1,  2,  is  another 
example  of  improvement  in  sense  and  structure  by  the  Revisers, 
who  have  thus  rendered  it : — 

"  Remember  also  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  youth  ;  or  ever  the  evil  days 
come,  and  the  years  draw   nigh,  when  thou  shalt  say,  I  have  no  pleasure  ia 
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them  ;  lir  ever  the  sun,  and  the  light,  and  the  moon,  and  the  stars  be  daikened,  and 
the  cloads  retarn  after  the  rain/* 

By  the  change  of  "  while "  in  the  Authorized  Version  to  "  or 
ever  "  in  the  Revised,  these  verses  reflect  a  greater  fidelity  to  the 
Hebrew  text,  and  fall  on  the  eai*  more  musically.  The  third  verse 
of  the  famous  ninth  chapter  of  Isaiah,  which  in  the  Authorized 
Version  is  alike  unmusical  in  sound  and  unintelligible  in  senae, 
runs  thus : — 

*^  Thou  hast  multiplied  the  nation,  and  not  increased  the  joy ;  they  joy  before  Thee 
according  to  the  joy  in  harvest,  and  as  men  rejoice  when  they  divide  the  spoil." 

Such  a  version  is  verily  as  "moonlight  unto  sunlight,  as  water 
unto  wine,"  when  compared,  or  rather  contrasted  with,  the 
Revised  rendering : — 

**  Thou  hast  multiplied  the  nation,  Thou  hast  increased  their  joy  ;  they  joy  before 
Thee  according  to  the  joy  in  harvest,  as  men  rejoice  when  they  divide  the  spoil." 

In  many  cases  the  Revisers  have  made  a  change  for  the 
better,  in  giving  the  modern  equivalent  of  obsolete  words,  and 
giving  to  words  still  in  use  their  more  modem,  instead  of  their 
obsolete,  sense.  For  example,  in  the  Authorized  Version  we  read, 
Judges  xii.  14 : — 

**  And  he  had  forty  sons  and  thirti/  nephews,  that  rode  on  threescore  and  ten  ase 
colts." 

Again  in  Job  xviii.  19 : — 

**  He  shall  neither  have  son  nor  nephew  among  his  people.'' 

Now  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  long 
before  it,  the  word  "  nephew "  did  represent  the  Hebrew  word 
here  used,  which  means  a  descendant  or  grandchild,  but  it  has 
long  ceased  to  mean  this,  and  the  Revisers  have  accordingly 
substituted  son's  stms.  Take  again  the  word  **  preveTit,"  whidi 
now  means  "  to  hinder,*'  although  in  King  James's  day  it  meant 
to  anticipate,  or  go  be/ore.  So  in  Authorized  Version,  Psalm 
lix.  10 :— 

"  The  God  of  my  mercy  shtHl prevent  me," 

and  in  Psalm  Ixxix.  8, 

"  Let  Thy  tender  mercies  speedily  ^cr^n^  us," 

which  we  regret  the  Revisers  have  retained.     In  Shakespeare  we 
have  this  same  sense  given  to  the  word,  in  Hamlet,  ii.  1 : — 

'*So  shall  my  anticipation  prevent  your  discovery." 

Take  again  the  word  "  after,''  which  is  used  in  the  Authorized 

Version  so  often  in  the  sense  of  "  according  to,"  '*  in  proportion 

to,"  a  sense  now  utterly  obsolete.     In  King  James's  translation  of 

Psalm  xxviii.  4  the  same  Hebrew  particle  is  used  three  tim6S> 

and  twice  rendered  " according  to,"  and  once  **  after"  as — 

"  Give  them  according  to  their  deeds,  and  according  to  the  wickedness  of  their 
endeavours :  give  them  after  the  work  of  their  hands," 

which  the  Revisers  have  retained,  consistently  with  their  con- 
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servative  spirit^  but  not  consistently  with  the  text.  However,  the 
Revisers  have  done  very  excellent  work  in  changing  the  mislead- 
ing archaic  '*  qaick  "  into  "  alive  "  in  Psalm  cxxiv.  3,  where  the 
Authorized  Version  reads — 

"  For  they  had  swallowed  us  up  quick." 

It  is  in  the  poetical  books  and  the  more  poetical  passages  of  the 
prose  books  of  the  Old  Testament  that  the  Revisers  seem  to  have 
succeeded  best.  This  happy  consummation  is  owing,  in  a  very 
large  measure,  to  the  clearer  insight  possessed  by  modem 
H^rew  scholars  into  the  nature  of  Hebrew  poetry,  and  into 
the  peculiar  characteristijcs  of  Hebrew  idioms.  Not  only  have 
the  rsalms,  the  Proverbs,  the  Song  of  Songs,  and  the  Book  of 
Job  been  presented  in  a  becoming  poetical  form,  with  due  at- 
tention to  that  parallelism  which  constitutes  the  very  essence 
,of  Hebrew  poetry,  but  the  Revisers  have  clearly  indicated 
the  dramatic  character  of  the  Book  of  Job  as  well  as  the  Song  of 
Songs.  Wisely,  too,  have  the  Revisers  given  a  poetical  form  of 
presentation  to  the  more  purely  lyrical  passages  in  the  writings 
of  the  Prophets,  who  in  the  later  books  combined  the  twofold 
function  of  poet  and  prophet.  The  Revised  Version  of  the  Book  of 
Job  is,  beyond  all  question,  the  Revisers'  masterpiece,  corrected 
as  it  is  in  so  many  inaccurate  and  nonsensical  passages,  and  yet 
presented  in  language  quite  on  a  level  with  the  very  loftiest  style 
of  our  unsurpassable  English  Bible. 

Though  the  Revisers  have  dealt  more  moderately  in  the  altera- 
tions of  the  Psalms,  yet  they  have  much  improved  them 
by  omissions  of  words  not  warranted  by  the  Hebrew,  nor  by 
the  requirements  of  our  own  language. 

The  nineteenth  Psalm,  one  of  the  sublimest  inspirations  of  the 
sacred  Muse,  begins  in  the  Authorized  Version : — 

''The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God ;  and  the  firmament  sheweth  His  handTwork. 
Day  onto  day  utteieth  speech,  and  night  unto  night  sheweth  knowledge.  There  is 
no  speech  nor  language,  where  their  voice  is  not  heard." 

If  this  passage  has  any  definite  meaning,  it  simply  means  that 
amidst  the  many  varieties  of  language  in  different  parts  of  the 
earth,  the  solemn  utterances  of  the  heavens  are  everywhere 
understood,  and  what  the  sun  and  moon  tell  us  in  an  unspoken 
language  of  the  glory  of  God,  can  be  understood  by  people  of 
every  tongue.  Now  if  we  omit,  with  the  Revisers,  the  tvhere  of 
the  Authorized  Version,  for  which  there  is  no  warrant  in  the 
original  Hebrew,  we  shall  bring  it  more  in  harmony  with  the 
rendering  of  the  English  Prayer-Book  version : — 

"  One  day  telleth  another,  and  one  night  certifieth  another ;  there  is  neither  speech 
nor  language,  but  their  voices  are  heard  among  theuL" 

As  Addison  has  well  paraphrased  it : — 

*'  What  though  no  real  voice  or  sound 
Amidst  the  radiant  orbs  be  found? —    ' 
In  reason's  ear  they  all  rejoicoi 
And  utter  forth  a  glorious  voice." 
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This  rendering  is  supported  by  all  the  best  authorities,  and 
Bishop  Home  explains  the  passage  in  this  way : — 

"  The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,  not  by  articulate  speech,  for  they  are 
not  endowed,  as  man  is,  with  this  gift,  but  they  speak  to  the  mind  of  the  intelligent 
beholder  in  another  way — by  the  way  of  picture,  or  representation.'* 

T.  H.   L.  LEART,  D.C.L. 


IMPERIAL  FEDERATION.* 

This  "pamphlet,"  as  the  author  styles  it,  is  the  first  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament  Series,  edited  by  Mr.  Sydney  Buxton,  M.P. 
It  would  appear  that  the  taste  of  the  present  generation  must  be 
well  suited  by  series  of  short  shilling  books.  Our  private  opinion 
is  that  productions  of  this  class  are  not  a  genuine  blessing  to  men. 
They  are  too  short  and  slight  to  be  taken  as  serious  books,  and 
at  the  same  time  too  long  to  occupy  an  idle  hour,  the  peculiar 
function  of  articles  in  the  heavier  monthlies.  But  presumably 
the  public  demands  them,  and  who  shall  gainsay  the  wishes 
of  the  general  reader  ?  So  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  Marquis  of 
Lome  has  very  opportunely  produced  a  curious  little  book,  on  a 
subject  whieh  is  exciting  much  interest  just  now.  Many  facts 
are  collected  together.  Many  projects  are  proposed,  discussed, 
dismissed.  But  when  the  reader  arrives  at  the  end,  he  has  a 
dreary  feeling  that  a  good  many  things  might  or  might  not  be 
done,  and  that  it  would  not  much  matter  whether  they  were  done 
or  were  left  undone. 

Perhaps  Imperial  Federation  is  not  an  easy  subject  on  which 
to  write  a  satisfactory  book.  The  ulterior  motive  for  it  is 
patriotism,  and  patriotism  is  an  ancient  goddess,  who  will  not 
bear  incautious  handling.  We  can  talk  about  it  vaguely,  and 
stir  up  our  emotions  over  our  glorious  history,  and  our  empire  on 
which  the  sun  never  sets,  and  some  of  us  even  yet  can  discourse 
with  reverence  upon  royalty,  and  our  firm  attachment  to  monarchical 
institutions.  (We  observe  with  pleasure  the  good  taste  of  the 
author  in  his  brief  treatment  of  these  last  items.)  But  after  all 
is  said,  what  is  the  real  reason  for  federation  ?  Professor  Seeleys 
remarkable  book,  "  The  Expansion  of  England,"  furnishes  the  key 
to  the  secret  thoughts  of  the  Federationist  agitators.  His  leading 
idea  is  that  a  century  hence,  Russia,  the  United  States,  and 
England  will  be  the  only  big  nations  in  the  world;  he 
pictures  huge  wars  between  these  rivals  for  supremacy,  and  he 
urges  England  to  prepare  herself,  so  that  she  may  hold  her  own 
against  the  others.     Such  ideas  are  profoundly  harmful. 

The  world  is  growing  up  very  rapidly,  and  the  rulers  of  the 
nations  must  make  haste  to  learn  that  in  the  near  future  they 

*  By  the  Marquis  of  Lome.     Imperial  Parliament  Series.    London  :  W.  Swoa 
Sonnenschein  &  Co. 
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•will  have  to  renounce  their  present  habits  of  fighting  over  every 
trivial  difficulty  that  occurs.  The  masses  are  quickly  leamiiig 
their  power,  and  the  masses  do  not  like  fighting,  and  they  will 
refuse  to  $ght  so  soon  as  they  have  a  little*  more  sense.  War  is 
as  much  an  anachronism  now  as  slavery  in  America  was  twenty 
years  ago.  No  thinking  person  justifies  it,  or  has  done  so  within 
the  memory  of  man.  In  the  long  run  reason  always  gains  the 
day,  and  we  may  confidently  hope  that  in  another  century  all 
nations  will  perceive  that  force  is  no  real  remedy  for  wrongs. 
With  the  cessation  of  war,  the  universal  establishment  of  com- 
plete democracies,  and  the  consequent  absence  of  international 
jealousies  and  quarrels,  the  benefits  of  Imperial  Federation  will 
disappear.  Nations  will  produce  those  articles  for  which  their 
climates  and  their  circumstances  best  fit  them,  and  consequently 
free  trade  will  be  universal  We  do  not  now  desire  our  own 
wealth  to  the  disadvantage  of  our  colonies,  or  even  of  the  United 
States.  A  very  little  additional  sympathy  will  enable  us  to  be 
as  largehearted  towards  Germany  and  France,  and  even  Russia. 
In  sucn  a  future  what  will  it  matter  whether  our  colonies  are 
federated  or  independent  ?  And  if  that  future  is  still  far  off,  let 
us,  at  any  rate,  look  forward  to  it,  and  prepare  for  it,  rather  than 
for  Professor  Seeley's  pandemonium  of  desperate  struggles 
between  the  three  world-embracing  empires. 

But  the  millennium  has  not  yet  arrived,  and  meanwhile  oar 
colonies  are  joined  to  us  in  a  somewhat  anomalous  fashion,  which 
undoubtedly  requires  modification.  They  would  share  in  the 
troubles  of  our  wars,  and  therefore  they  ought  to  have  a  voice  in 
the  conduct  of  our  foreign  affau*s.  For  the  present  some  pl&n  of 
federation  is  distinctly  desirable,  and  we  hope  that  the  Federa- 
tion League  will  obtain  a  practical  result  out  of  the  chaos  of 
schemes  which  our  author  so  ably  presents  to  us.  Those  who 
take  an  interest  in  the  subject  will  find  in  this  little  book  many 
important  facts  and  many  sage  refiections,  for  the  writer  is 
undoubtedly  entitled  to  speak  with  authority  on  the  varioaa 
aspects  of  the  question. 
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Hints  to  Collectors  of  Original  Editions  of  the  Works. 
OF  William  Makepiece  Thackeray.  Hints  to  Collec- 
tors OF  Original  Editions  of  the  Works  of  Charles- 
Dickens.  By  C.  P.  Johnson.  (Two  volumes),  crown  8vo^ 
Redway,  1885. 

These  two  elegantly  produced  little  books,  printed  on  hand- 
made paper,  and  bound  in  vellum,  should  be  welcomed  by  the- 
intending  collector  of  the  works  of  the  two  authors  under  treat- 
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ment,  and  the  more  experienced  bibliophile  will  find  the  verbatim 
reproductions  of  the  original  title-pages  not  without  use.  The 
mania  for  first  editions  of  the  books  of  these  two  great  novelists 
is  not  unjustified.  The  earliest  issues,  in  the  first  place,  contain 
sharper  impressions  of  the  steels  and  woodcuts,  and,  in  some 
cases,  plates  that  were  in  subsequent  editions  either  withdrawn 
or  replaced  by  others.  For  the  purposes  of  checking  the  correct 
numbers  of  these  illustrations,  verifying  the  collations,  and  detect- 
ing possible  frauds, — ^which  are  not  unknown  to  the  sage  Dickens 
collector,  at  any  rate, — Mr.  Johnson's  books  are  unique.  The 
"hints,"  moreover,  incorporated  in  his  prefaces  (which,  by  the 
way^  are  practically  the  same  in  each  book),  and  the  "notes" 
appended  to  each  entry  are  serviceable,  and  often  shrewd; 
indeed,  the  whole  labour,  evidently  one  of  love,  bestowed  upon 
the  books  is  exceptionally  accurate  and  commendable,  and  we 
hope  to  welcome  Mr.  Johnson  at  no  future  date  as  a  bibliographer 
of  a  more  pretentious  subject. 
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Babiger,  J.  F.    Bncyclop.  of  Theology,    Vol.  II.  [tr.]  ;  8yo,  Clark,  lOs.  6d, 

A  4.— OSUECH  POLITT« 

Norris,  Bey.  W.  J.  P.    Pastoral  Theology  ;  12mo,  S.P.C.K,  2s  6d. 

CLASS   C.-PHILOSOPHY. 

C  1.— MEHTAL  PEILOSOPHT. 

Bosanquet,  B.    Knowledge  and  Beality  ;  8yo,  Paul,  9s. 

0  8.  XOEAL  PHIL080PHT* 

Green,  T.  H,    Works :  Vol  L»  Philosoph.  Works ;  8yo,  16s. 
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CLASS  D.-SOCIETY. 

D  2.— LAW. 

Dnderhill,  A.    Concifle  guide  to  Equity  ;  cr.  8vo,  Butterworth,  9s. 
Webster,  R.  G.    The  Law  relating  to  Canals  ;  8yo,  Stevens,  218. 

D  8.— PXTBLIC  ABMIKIST&ATION. 

Maitland,  F.  W.  Justice  and  Police  ["  Bng.  Cit  Ser."]  ;  cr.  8vo,  Macmillan,  28.  6d. 

D  4.— SOCIAL  AHD  POLITICAL  ECONOKT. 

Lome,  Marquis  of.    Imperial  Federation  [^^  Imperial  Parliament  Series,"  ed.  S. 
^     Buxton,  M.P.]  ;  cr.  8vo,  Sonnenschein,  Is. 

D  6.— COMMEBCE. 

X)elmar,  A.    Science  of  Money  ;  8vo,  Bell,  48. 
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£  1.— GENERAL. 
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Tromholt,  Under  the  rays  of  the  Aur.  Borealis,  2  v.  [tr.]  ;  ill.,  8yo,  Low,  80s. 
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Stanley,  H.  M.    The  Congo :  a  study  of  work  and  explor. ;  ill.,  2  v.,  8vo,  Low,  428, 
E  7.— BBITISH  TOPOGEAPHT. 

Chancellor,  E.  B.    Historical  Richmond ;  870,  Bell,  12s. 
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F  1.— GENERAL  HISTORY. 

Ewald,  A.  C.    Studies  restudied :  hist,  sketches  fr.  orig.  sources;  8to,  Chatto,  128. 
Sanderson.  E.    Outlines  of  the  World's  Progress  ;  cr.  Svo,  Putnam,  6(3.  €d. 

F  4.— MODERN  HISTORT. 
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H  7.— BIOLOGY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY. 

Cathcart  +  Caird,  C.  W. ;  F.  M.    Atlas  of  Bones  and  ligaments  ;  Johnston,  15s. 
Landois,  Dr.    Textbk.  of  Human  Physiol.    Vol,  IL  [tr.]  5  8to,  Gliflto,  2I& 
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.    I  IS.— 8P0KT8  AHB  PABTIXE8. 

Kennedy,  W.  R.    Sport,  etc.,  in  Newfoundland  ;  8vo,  Blackwood,  14s. 
May,  G.    Ballooning ;  cr.  Syo,  28.  6d. 

CLASS  K -LITERATURE. 

K  1.— BIBLIOOBAFHY. 

Johnson,  C.  P.    Hints  to  Collrs.  of  Orig.  Edna,  of  Dickens ;  12m,  Bedwa7,  6b. 

K  5.-'CBITICI8H. 

Coupland,  W.  C.    The  Spirit  of  Goethe's  Faust ;  8vo,  Bell,  78.  6d. 
^  ^  Masson,  D.    Carlyle  personally  and  in  his  writings ;  12mo,  Macmillan,  2s.  6d. 

/       X  6,— POETEY. 

Browning,  R.    Hanbk.  to  Works.    By  Mrs.  S.  Orr ;  12mo,  Bell,  6s. 

Ligelow,  Jean.     Poems,  Series  III. ;  12mo,  Longman,  Ss. 

Shakspeare's  Dramatic  Works.    Text  of  First  Ed.  [1623]  ;  8  v.,  «vo,  40s. 

Sherbrooke,  Lord.    Poems  of  a  life  ;  12mo,  Paul,  2s.  6d. 

Tennyson,  Lord.    Lyrical  Poems  [selections]  ;  12mo,  Miacmillan,  4s.  6d. 

K  10.— FICnOK. 

Crawford,  F.  M.    Zoroaster  ;  2  v.,  cr.  8vo,  Macmillan,  12s. 
Robinson,  F.  W.    Lazarus  in  London  ;  3  v.,  cr.  8to,  Chatto,  316.  6d. 

K  12.— E8SATS,  LETTEE8,  AKB  0OLLECTIOH8. 

Beaconsfield,  Lord.    Home  Lett«s ;  cr.  8vo,  Murray,  5s. 
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